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VIII -REPORT  UPOS  THE  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS 
OF  VINEYARD  SODND  AND  THE  ADJACENT 
WATERS,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERS  OF  THE  REGION. 


Bv  A.  E.  Vkri 


I. — Gesbeal  REMAKKS. 

The  iuvestigatiou  of  the  invertebrate  life  of  these  waters,  uudertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  aud  Fisher- 
ies, was  actively  carried-  forward  during  the  entire  summer  of  1871, 
andtlie  very  extensive  collections  then  made  have  been  studied  by  Mr. 
S.  I-  Smith,  Mr.  O.  Harger,  and  myself,  as  thoroughly  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  time  that  has  been  at  our  disposal.  The  work  upon  the  collec- 
tions is  by  no  means  complete,  but  is  suftioiently  advanced  to  serve  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

To  Mr.  Smith  I  am  indebted  for  the  ideutiflcation  of  all  the  Crustacea 
referred  to  in  this  report  and  the  accompanying  lists,  except  the  Iso- 
pods,  which  have  been  determined  mostly  by  Mr.  Harger,  to  whom  my 
thanks  are  also  due  for  several  exeelleut  drawings  of  those  animals. 
To  Professor  A.  Hyatt  I  am  indebted  for  the  identiflcation  of  some  of  the 
Bryozoa,  and  for  most  of  the  figures  of  that  class,  I  am  also  under 
obligations  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Ha- 
gen,  who  have  identified  the  insects  inhabiting  salt  water. 

According  to  the  plans  adopted  these  explorations  had  in  view  sev- 
eral distinct  purposes,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  investigation 
of  the  fisheries.  The  special  subjects  attended  to  by  this  section  of  the 
Fish  Commission  party  were  chiefly  the  following : 

Ist.  The  exploration  of  the  shores  and  shallow  water  for  the  purpose 
of  mating  collections  of  all  the  marine  animals  and  algEe  living  between 
tides,  on  every  different  kind  of  shore,  including  the  numerous  burrowing- 
worms  and  Crustacea,  and  to  ascertain  as  much  as  possible  concerning 
their  habits,  relative  abundance,  stations,  &c. 

2d.  The  extension  of  similar  observations  by  means  of  the  dredge, 
trawl,  tangles,  and  other  instruments,  into  all  depths  down  to  the  deep. 
est  waters  which  were  accessible  to  us,  and  to  make  a  systematic  sur- 
vey, as  complete  as  possible,  of  all  the  smaller  bays  and  harbors  within 
lY 
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our  reach,  both  to  obtain  complete  collections  of  tbe  auimals  and  plants 
and  to  ascertain  the  precise  character  of  the  bottom,  special  attention 
being  paiJ  to  the  localities  known  to  be  the  feeding  gronnds  of  valuable 
flahea,  and  to  those  animals  upon  which  they  are  known  to  feed. 

3d.  The  depth  of  the  water  and  its  temperature,  both  at  the  surface 
and  bottom,  was  to  be  observed  and  recorded  in  as  many  localities  as 
possible,  and  especially  where  dredging  was  to  be  done,  and  lists  of  the 
animals  and  plants  from  special  localities  or  depths  were  to  be  prepared, 
so  as  to  show  the  influence  of  temperature  and  other  physical  features 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Rfany  valuable  observations  of  this 
kind  were  made. 

4th.  Tbe  life  of  the  surface  waters  was  to  bo  investigated  by  means 
of  hand-nets  and  towing-nets,  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  at  all 
hours.  Towingnets  of  different  sizes,  made  of  strong  embroidery- 
canvas,  and  attached  to  stout  brass  rings,  were  used  with  excellent  re- 
sults, but  very  many  interesting  things  were  obtained  by  hand-nets  skil- 
fully used.  The  surface  collections  are  of  great  interest  in  themselves, 
and  of  special  importance  practically,  as  they  show  the  nature  of  the 
food  of  those  lishes  that  feed  at  or  near  the  surface. 

5th.  The  collections  obtained  were  to  be  preserved  by  the  best  meth- 
ods :  Ist,  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  a  more  thorough  study  of  them 
than  could  usually  be  done  at  the  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
accuracy  in  their  identification  and  ftdluess  in  the  special  lists  for  the 
final  reports;  and  2d,  in  order  to  supply  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Yale  College  museum,  and  a  nuniber  of  other  public  museums,  both 
American  and  foreign,  with  sets  of  the  specimens  collected.  For  this 
last  purpose  large  quantities  of  duplicates  were  collected  and  preserved, 
and  will  be  distributed  at  an  early  day. 

Cth.  Those  species  of  animals  which  cannot  be  preserved  in  good 
condition  for  study  were  to  be  examined  with  care  and  minutely  de- 
scribed while  living.  The  colors  and  appearance  of  the  soft  parts  of 
other  species  were  to  be  described  in  the  same  way,  and  also  the  eggs 
and  young  of  all  kinds, 

7th,  It  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance  to  secure  accurate 
drawings  of  the  living  animals,  and  especially  of  such  as  greatly  change 
tlieir  form  and  appearance  when  preserved,  such  as  worms,  naked  mol- 
Jusks,  asci»lians,  polyps,  &c.  Unfortunately  tbe  available  funds  were 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  employ  a  special  artist  for  this  purpose 
during  the  summer,  but  this  deficiency  has  been  partially  remedied  by 
the  figures  subsequently  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith, 
Mr.  O.  Harger,  and  the  writer. 

8th.  In  all  these  investigations  the  relations  existing  between  the 
fishes  and  the  lower  animals  which  serve  as  food  for  them  were  to  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  all  information  bearing  directly  upon  this 
subject  that  could  be  obtained  was  to  be  recorded.  To  this  end  large 
numbers  of  stomachs  from  fishes  newly  caught  were  examined,  and 
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lists  of  the  species  found  in  them  were  made.  Most  of  those  thus  as- 
certained to  be  their  ordinary  food  were  traced  to  their  natural  haunts 
from  wlience  the  fishes  obtain  them. 

9tli.  The  parasites  of  flsbes,  both  external  and  internal,  were  to  be 
collected  and  preserved  for  future  study. 

A  large  collection  of  such  pariisites  was  made,  but  the  internal  para- 
sites, which  are  very  unmerons,  have  not  yet  been  studied.  The  inter- 
nal parasites  were  collected  chiefly  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer. 

The  map  accompanying  the  present  report  serves  to  show  the  locali- 
ties explored,  and  the  extent  of  the  labor  in  dredging  and  sounding. 
The  operations  during  the  first  six  weeks  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
S.  I.  Smith,  who  remained  until  July  25.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  W. 
G.  Farlow,  who  also  investigated  the  alg^.  Professor  J.  E.  Todd,  of 
Tabor,  lowa^  then  took  charge  of  the  work  for  three  weeks,  until  I  was 
able  to  join  the  p^rty,  on  the  ICth  of  August.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  until  September  20,  the  operations  were  under  my  imme- 
diate superintendence ;  but  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  of  Boston;  Dr.  A.  S. 
Packard, of Saleip ;  Dr.Farlow,ofCambridge;  audProfessor D.C.Eaton, 
of  New  Haven,  gave  very  important  aid  in  carrying  out  our  investiga- 
tions, and  our  thanks  are  due  to  all  of  these  gentlemen  for  their  assist- 
ance. Several  other  naturalists  were  present,  from  time  to  time,  and 
coo])erated  with  our  party  in  various  ways. 

The  dredging  operations  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Buzzard's  pay  were  carried  on  at  first  by  means  of  a  sail-boat,  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  by  means  of  a  steam-launch.  The 
dredgings  outside  of  these  waters,  and  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  were  all 
done  by  means  of  a  United  States  revenue-cutter,  the  steamer  Mocca- 
sin, under  command  of  Captain  J.  G-.  Baker.  Oar  thanks  are  due  to 
the  officers  of  the  Moccasin,  who  were  very  eouAeous,  aud  gave  us  all 
the  facilities  within  their  power  for  carrying  out  our  investigations  suc- 
cessfully. Without  this  important  assistance  we  should  have  remained 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  temperature  and  peculiar  fauna  of  the 
deeper  waters  ofl'  this  shore,  for  the  localities  were  too  distant  to  be 
reached  by  means  of  the  steam-launch  or  sail-boats. 

The  examination  of  the  bottom  was  done  by  means  of  dredges  of 
various  sizes,  constructed  much  like  those  in  general  use  for  tliis  pur- 
pose; by  "rake-dredges"  of  novel  co  istruction,  consisting  of  a  heavy 
A-shaped  iron  frame,  to  the  anns  of  which  bars  of  iron  armed  with 
long,  thin,  aud  sharp  teeth,  arranged  like  those  of  a  rake,  are  bolted, 
back  to  back;  a  rectangular  frame  of  round  iron,  supporting  a  deep 
aud  fine  dredge-net,  follows  just  behind  the  rake  to  receive  and  retain 
the  animals  raked  from  the  soft  mud  or  sand  by  the  rake;  a  trawl-net 
with  a  beam  about  fourteen  feet  long,  made  of  stout,  iron  gas-pipe,  and 
having  a  net,  fine  toward  the  end,  about  forty  feet  deep,  and  provided 
with  numerous  pockets;  "tangles,"  consisting  of  au  A-shaped  iron 
frame,  to  which  frayed-out  hemp-ropes  are  attached.    Tlie  best  form 
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has  sever.ll  small  chaioB  of  galvanized  iron  attached  to  the  frame  by 
one  end,  so  as  to  drag  over  the  bottom,  and  the  pieces  of  frayed-out 
rope  are  attached  along  the  sides  of  the  chains. 

Tbo  ordinary  dredges  can  be  used  on  all  kiuds  of  bottom,  except 
where  there  are  rough  rocks  and  ledges,  but  they  generally  merely 
scrape  the  surface  or  sink  into  the  bottom  bnt  slightly.  The  rake- 
dredges  are  used  only  on  bottoms  of  soft  mud  or  sand,  and  are  intended 
to  catch  burrowing  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  are  always  numerous  on 
such  bottoms.  The  trawl  is  adapted  for  the  capture  of  bottom-tishes, 
as  well  as  for  crabs,  lobsters,  large  shells,  'and  all  other  animals  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  creep  over  or  rest  upon  the  bottom.  It  cannot  be 
used  where  the  bottom  is  rocky  or  rough,  and  does  not  usually  capture 
many  animals  of  small  size,  or  those  that  burrow.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  important  instrument  when  used  in  connection  with  tlie  ordinary 
dredge,  for  it  will  capture  those  species  which  are  too  active  to  be 
caught  by  the  dretlge,  and  much  greater  quantities  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies than  can  be  obtained  by  the  dredge  alone.  The  "tangles"  are 
particulaifly  useful  o«  rough,  rocky,  or  ledgy  bottoms,  where  the  dredge 
and  trawl  cannot  be  used,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  ob- 
taining all  the  small  species,  especially  of  shells  and  worms.  Tbcy 
capture  mainly  those  kinds  of  animals  which  have  rough  or  spiny  sur- 
facoN,  such  as  star-flshes,  sea-urchins,  corals,  bryozoa,  rough  crabs,  &c., 
and  those  kinds  which  are  disposed  to  cling  to  foreign  objects,  such  as 
many  of  the  small  crustaeea,  which  are  often  taken  in  countless  numbers 
by  this  means.  Star-fishes  and  sea-urchins  are  especially  adapted  to  be 
caught  by  this  instrumeut,  and  are  often  brought  up  in  great  quanti- 
ties. The  tangles  can  bo  used  on  all  kinds  of  bottoms,  wherever  there 
are  any  of  those  kinds  of  animals  which  they  are  adapted  to  capture. 

The  localities  where  dredgings  were  made  by  these  various  instrn- 
ments  were  located  on  Coast  Survey  charts  as  accurately  as  possible, 
aud  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  pretty  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  bottom  and  its  inhabitants  throughout  the  region 
explored.  The  total  number  of  casts  of  the  dredges  made  during  the 
three  months  devoted  to  this  work  was  aboat  400.  A  large  part  of 
these,  including  all  the  more  important  ones,  have  been  located  on  the 
map  accompanying  this  report.  The  more  important  points  where  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  observed  have  also  been  indicated  on 
the  map  aud  the  temperatures  given,  the  figures  above  two  parallel  lines 
indicating  the  surface  temperature,  those  belotc  such  lines  indicating 
the  bottom  temperature — thus :  f^°. 

In  prosecuting  our  explorations  we  soon  found  that  there  arc,  in  the 
waters  of  this  region,  three  quite  distinct  assemblages  of  animal  life, 
which  are  dependent  upon  and  limited  by  definite  physical  conditions  of 
the  waters  which  they  inhabit.  The  first  of  these  includes  all  those  kinds 
which  inhabit  the  bottom  and  shores  of  Vineyard  Sound,  Unzzard's 
Bay,  and  the  other  similar  bodies  of  shallow  water  along  this  coast  from 
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Capo  Ood  westward  and  southward.  These  shallow  waters  consist  of 
nearly  pure  sea-water,  which  has  a  relatively  high  temperature,  especi- 
ally in  summer,  for  it  is  warmed  up  both  by  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
acting  on  the  shallow  waters  spread  over  broad  surfaces  of  sand,  and  by 
water  coming  directly  from  the  Gnlf  Stream,  and  bringing  not  only  its 
beat,  but  also  its  peculiar  pelagic  animals.  The  temperature  at  the 
surface  in  August  was  66°  to  72°  Fahrenheit.  Owing  to  this  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  these  waters  never  become  very  cold  in  winter,  for 
some  of  the  small,  shallow  harbors  never  freeze  over.  The  greater  part 
of  the  animals  inhabiting  these  bays  and  sounds  are  southern  forme. 

The  second  assemblage  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  which  inhabits  the 
estuaries,  ponds,  lagoons,  harbors,  and  other  similar  places,  where  the 
water  is  shallow  and  more  or  less  brackish,  and  very  warm  in  summer, 
but  cold  ill  the  winter.  The  third  group  inhabits  the  shores  of  the 
oat«r  islands  and  headlands  and  the  bottoms  in  moderaU^ly  deep  water, 
outside  of  the  bays  and  sounds.  These  outer  waters  are  comparatively 
cold,  even  in  summer,  and  are  no  doubt  derived  from  an  offshoot  of  the 
arctic  current,  which  drifts  southward  along  our  shores  in  deep  water 
and  always  has  a  tendency  to  crowd  against  and  up  its  submarine 
slopes,  iu  which  it  is  also  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  tides.  In  August, 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  62°  to  65°,  of  the  bottom  57°  to  02° 
Fahrouheit.  The  animals  inhabiting  these  cold  waters  are  mostly 
northern  in  character  and  much  like  those  of  the  coast  of  Maine  and 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  surface  waters  in  the  bays  and  sounds,  although 
usually  somewhat  warmer  in  summer  than  those  outside,  differ  leas  in 
t«mperature  than  the  bottom  waters.  Consequently  we  find  less  differ- 
ence in  the  surface  animals.  We  have  therefore  found  it  most  conveni- 
ent to  group  all  the  surface  animals  together,  as  a  special  division  of 
those  inhabiting  the  bays  and  sounds.  In  each  of  the  groups  or  assem- 
blages we  find  that  certain  kinds  are  restricted  to  particular  localities, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  bottom  or  shore.  Thus  there  will 
be  species,  or  even  large  groups  of  species,  which  inhabit  only  rocty 
shores ;  others  which  inhabit  only  sandy  shores ;  others  which  dwell  in 
the  muddy  places ;  and  still  others  that  prefer  the  clean  gravelly  bottoms 
where  the  water  is  several  fathoms  deep,  &c. 

I  have  found  it  desirable,  therefore,  in  describing  the  character  of  the 
marine  life  of  this  region,  to  group  the  animals  according  to  the  locali- 
ties which  they  inhabit,  adopting  the  thre«  primary  divisions  given 
above,but,  for  greater  convenience  of  reference,  placing  all  the  parasitic 
species  together  in  one  group.  The  subdivisions  of  these  groups,  will 
be  given  under  each,  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

The  primary  groups  will  stand  as  follows: 

1.  The  fauna  of  the  bays  and  sounds. 

2.  The  fauna  of  the  estuaries  and  other  brackish  waters, 

3.  The  fauna  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  ocean  shores  and  outer  banks 
and  channels. 
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In  describing  the  animals  belonging  ia  these  different  divisions  and 
sabdivisions  it  has  not  been  found  desirable  to  mention,  in  this  part  of 
the  report,  all  the  species  found  in  each,  but  only  those  that  appear  to 
be  the  most  abundant  and  important,  and  especially  those  that  are 
known  to  serve  as  the  food  of  fishes.  Bat  in  the  general  systematic  list, 
■which  accompanies  this  report,  all  the  species  of  the  region,  so  far  as 
determined,  will  be  enumerated. 

II. — The  fauna  op  the  hays  ani»  souniis. 

In  Buzzard's  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  Nantucket  Sound,  and  Muskeget 
Channel,  (see  map,)  the  water  is  shallow,  being  generally  less  than  8 
fathoms  deep,  and  rarely  exceeding  14  fathoms,  even  in  the  deepest 
spots.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  on  which  soundings  have 
been  given  and  contour  lines  drawn,  representing  the  zones  having 
depths  below  3, 10,  14,  and  20  fathoms,  respectively,  that  the  greater 
partof  Buzzard's  Bay  is  less  than  10  fathoms  deep,  and  that  the  3-fathom 
carve  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  lines,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
6-fathom  line,  which  has  not  been  drawn.  The  10-fathom  curve  is  very 
irregular  and  only  extends  a  short  distance  within  the  mouth  of  the  bay  ; 
but  an  irregular  area,  in  which  the  water  exceeds  10  fathoms  in  depth, 
the  central  part  over  a  limited  area  being  about  15  fathoms,  is  sit- 
uated to  the  west  of  Penikose,  Nashawena,  and  Cuttyhunk  Islands; 
this  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  shallower  water.  The  14-fathom  curve  is 
situated  from  four  to  eight  miles  farther  off  and  does  not  enter  the  bay 
at  all,  showing  only  a  very  slight  curvature  in  that  direction ;  yet  it 
extends  far  up  Narragansett  Bay,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  within 
the  mouth  of  Vineyard  Sound,  but,  like  the  10-fathom  line,  does  not 
enter  Muskeget  Channel  or  Nantucket  Sound  at  any  point,  and  shows 
scarcely  any  curvature  toward  those  waters,  which  are  very  shallow 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  much  obstructed  by  banks  and 
broad  shoalsof  moving  sands.  The  20-fathom  line  at  nearly  all  points  is 
situatetl  far  off  shore,  and  does  not  conform  at  all  to  the  outline  of  the 
coast.  There  is,  however,  an  area  of  water  exceeding  this  depth  oft 
Newport,  in  the  mouth  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

Vineyard  Sound  is  deeper  and  much  more  varied  in.ifcs  depth  and  in  the 
character  of  its  bottom  than  Buzzard's  Bay  or  Nantucket  Sound,  and 
therefore  its  fauna  is  richer  in  species  and  the  facilities  for  collecting  are 
much  greater.  In  Vineyard  Sound  the  3  fathom  curve  follows  the  out- 
lines of  the  shore  very  closely,  and  the  same  is-true  of  the  6-fathom  curve, 
which  has  not  been  represented  on  the  map.  The  10-fathom  line  when 
it  enters  themoutli'of  the  sound  incloses  the  greater  part  of  its  width  and 
is  approximately  parallel  with  its  shores,  but  after  it  passes  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  sound,  between  the  northern  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Wood's  Hole,  it  rapidly  narrows  and  is  finally  interrupted  by  shallows  and 
sandbars  after  passing  Holmes's  Hole,  but  there  are  beyond  this  sev- 
eral isolated  areas  of  water  exceeding  this  depth  and  having  their  long 
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axesnearly  parallel  with  Bhecentral  axis  of  the  channel,  orralher parallel 
with  the  direction  of  the  tidal  currents.  One  of  these  areas,  south  of 
Oaterville,  Massachusetts,  is  15  fathoms  deep,  but  of  no  great  size. 
These  deeper  depressions  are  snrrounded  by  banks  and  ridges  of  sand, 
some  of  which  rise  nearly  to  the  surface  and  form  dangerous  shoala ;  the 
shoals,  like  the  deep  channels,  have  their  longer  axes  parallel  with  the 
prevailing  tidal  currents,  but  as  they  are  mostly  composed  of  loose 
moving  sands,  they  are  liable  to  be  altered  in  form  and  position  by 
severe  storms. 

These  moving  sands  are  generally  very  barren  of  life,  and  form  true 
submarine  deserts.  Included  within  and  nearly  inclosed  by  the  10- 
fathom  line,  there  is,  between  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Naushon  Island,  a 
large  area  of  shallower  water,  which  is  connected  with  the  shallow 
water  of  the  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  ofif  the 
"West  Chop,"  near  Holmes's  Hole.  In  some  places  this  shallow  rises 
nearly  to  the  surface  and  forms  the  "  middle  ground,"  and  other  shoals 
parallel  with  the  current  that  sets  through  the  channels  on  either  side, 
and  consequently  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
It  is  evident  that  this  rather  extensive  bank  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
tidal  current  which  sweeps  around  West  Chop  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  sound,  following  the  direction  of  the  deeper  channels,  the  projecting- 
point  at  West  Chop  furnishing  a  lee  in  which  the  movement  of  the 
water  is  retarded  and  the  sediment  deposited ;  but  this  action  is  modi- 
iied  by  the  tidal  current  which  enters  the  month  of  the  sound  andflows 
in  the  oi)i»osite  direction,  for  although  this  current  is  somewhat  less 
rapid,  its  duration  is  longer,  especially  that  branch  of  it  which  flows 
between  the  Middle  Ground  Shoal  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  for  this  flows 
eastward  seven  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes,  while  the  opposite  cur- 
rent flows  westward  for  only  four  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes;  the 
eft'ect  of  the  cun^ent  flowing  eastward  would,  therefore,  he  to  keep  this 
channel  from  filling  up  by  the  sediments  carried  along  by  the  westward 
currents.  The  same  effect  would  be  produced  in  the  main  channel,  out- 
side of  this  shoal,  although  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  flow 
in  the  two  directions  is  there  less,  the  eastward  flow  lasting  six  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes,  while  the  westward  tide  lasts  Ave  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes. 

Similar  causes  determine,  without  doubt,  the  position  of  all  the  other 
shoals  and  banks  of  sand  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the 
isolated  deep  areas  between  them,  but  in  many  cases  the  direction  of 
the  wind-waves  produced  by  the  more  violent  storms  must  betaken  into 
account.  The  14-fathom  line  extends  into  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  as 
far  as  a  point  opposite  Nashawena  Island ;  and  beyond  this  there  are 
several  isolated  areas  which  are  of  this  depth ;  the  most  extensive  of 
these  is  opposite  the  southern  half  of  Jfaushon  Island  and  in  a  line  with 
the  main  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  sound.  Since  the  tides  are  greater 
an  Buzzard's  Bay  than  in  Vineyard  Souwd,  and  neither  the  times  of  low 
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water  and  high  water,  nor  the  relative  duration  of  tlie  ebb  and  flow  are 
coincident,  very  powerful  currents  set  through  the  passages,  between 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  connecting  these  two  bodies  of  water.  This  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Wood's  Hole,  because  there  the  channel 
is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  much  obstructed  byrocks.  These  channels 
are,  therefore,  excellent  collecting  grounds  for  obtaining  such  animals 
as  prefer  rocky  bottoms  and  rapidly  flowing  waters, 

The  shores  of  Vineyard  Sonnd  and  Buzzard's  Bay  are  quite  diversified 
and  present  nearly  all  kind  of  stations  usually  found  in  corresponding 
latitudes  elsewhere,  except  that  ledges  of  solid  rock  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, but  there  are  numerous  prominent  poiuts  where  the  shore  con- 
sists of  large  rocks  or  boulders,  which  have  been  left  by  the  denuda- 
tion of  deposits  of  glacial  drift,  forming  the  cliffs  along  the  shores. 
Sandy  beaches  are  frequent,  and  gravelly  and  stony  ones  occasionally 
occur.     Muddy  shores  are  less  common  and  usually  of  no  great  extent. 

In  Buzzard's  Bay  the  bottom  is  generally  muddy,  except  in  very 
shallow  water  about  some  of  the  islands,  where  patches  of  rocky  bot- 
tom occur,  and  opposite  some  of  the  sandy  beaches  where  it  is  sandy 
over  considerable  areas.  Tracts  of  liarder  bottom,  of  mud  or  sand^ 
overgrown  with  alga^,  occasionally  occur.  In  Vineyard  Sound  the  bot- 
tom is  more  varied.  It  is  sandy  over  large  districts,  especially  where 
the  shoals  occur,  and  in  such  places  there  are  but  few  living  animals, 
though  the  sand  is  often  tilled  with  dead  and  broken  shells,  but  in 
other  localities  the  sand  is  more  compact  and  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar 
set  of  animals.  Other  extensive  areas  have  a  bottom  of  gravel  and 
small  stones  and  broken  shells ;  on  such  bottoms  animal  life  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  entire  bottom  seems  to  be  covered  in  some  places  by  sev- 
eral kinds  of  compound  ascidians,  which  form  large  masses  of  various 
shapes,  often  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  In  still  other  places,  chiefly  off 
rocky  points  and  in  the  channels  between  the  islands,  rocky  bottoms 
occur,  but  they  are  usually  of  small  extent.  Muddy  bottoms  are  only 
occasionally  met  wiih.  They  occur  in  most  of  the  deep  areas  which  are 
isolated,  and  sometimes  in  the  deep  channels,  but  are  more  common  in 
sheltered  harbors  and  coves. 

In  Nantucket  Bound  and  Muskeget  Channel  the  bottom  is  almost 
everywhere  composed  of  sand,  and  the  same  is  true  of  an  extensive 
area  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  Nantucket  Island,  where  shoals  of 
moving  sand  are  numerous  and  often  of  large  size,  hut  in  the  partially 
sheltered  area  on  the  north  side  of  Nantucket,  there  is  njore  or  less  mud 
mixed  with  the  sand. 

For  greater  convenience  the  following  subdivisions  have  been  adopted. 
in  describing  the  animals  of  the  bays  and  sounds : 

1.  Kocky  shores,  between  high- water  and  low-wat«r  marks. 

2.  Sandy  and  gravelly  shores. 

3.  Muddy  shores  and  flats. 

4.  Piles  of  wharves,  buoys^&c. 
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5.  Eockj  bottoms  below  low-water  mark. 

6.  Stony,  gravelly,  and  shelly  bottoms. 

7.  Sandy  bottoms. 

8.  Muddy  bottoms. 

9.  Free- swimming  and  surface  animals. 
10.  Pauaaitie  animals. 

It  must,  however,  bo  constantly  bonje  in  mind  that  very  few  kinds 
of  animals  are  strictly  confined  to  any  one  of  these  subdivisions,  and 
that  the  majority  are  found  in  two,  three,  or  more  of  them,  and  often  in 
equal  abundance  in  several,  thougli  each  species  generally  _pr^ers  one 
particular  kind  of  locality.  In  other  cases  the  habits  varj'  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  or  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
such  species  may  be  found  in  different  situations  according  to  the  times 
when  they  are  sought.  The  more  common  and  characteristic  species 
are,  however,  pretty  constant  in  their  habits  and  may  be  easily  fonnd 
in  their  respective  stations  at  almost  any  time. 

Since  those  animals  that  inhabit  the  shores,  between  tides,  are  most 
frequently  seen  and  can  be  most  easily  obtained  an<l  studied  by  those 
■who  are  not  professional  naturalists,  I  have  entered  into  more  details 
concerning  their  habits  and  appearances  than  in  the  case  of  those 
obtained  only  by  dredging.  Such  species  as  have  not  been  previously 
named  and  described  in  other  works  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the 
systematic  list,  to  follow  this  report,  and  references  will  there  be  given 
to  descriptions  of  the  others. 

II. — 1.  AHOIALS  INHABITIKG  THE  EOCEY  SHORES  OF  THE  BAYS  AND 
SOUNDS. 

The  principal  localities  where  these  animals  were  studied  and  col- 
lected are  at  Nobska  Point,  just  east  of  Wood's  Hole ;  Parker's  Point, 
between  Great  Harbor  and  Little  Harbor,  near  Wood's  Hole ;  the  neck 
of  land  north  of  Wood's  Hole  Channel ;  several  localities  on  ITaushon 
and  the  adjacent  islands;  and  numerous  localities  on  theshores  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  as  ^t.Savin  Rock  and  Light-House  Point,  near  New 
Haven;  Stony  Creek;  Thimble  IslandsJ^&c. 

lu  all  these  places  the  rocks,  in  a  zone  extending  from  near  low- 
water  mark  of  ordinary  tides  to  near  half  tide,  are  generally  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  "  rock-weeds,"  {Fuem  nodosus  and  F.  vestcuhsus,) 
which  hang  in  great  olive-brown  clusters  from  the  sides  of  the  rocks 
or  lie  flat  upon  their  surfaces  when  left  by  the  tide,  but  are  floated  up 
by  means  of  their  abundant  air-vessels  when  the  tide  rises.  Mingled 
■with  these  are  several  other  algce,  among  which  the  green  "  sea-cabbage  " 
(JJlva  latissima)  is  one  of  the  most  abundant.  Below  this  zone  of 
Fucus  there  is  a  narrow  zone  which  is  only  exposed  during  spring-tides ; 
in  this  the  JJlva  and  many  other  more  delicate  green  and  red  algce 
flourish.  Above  the  Eucua-zone  there  is  another  zone  of  considerable 
width  which  is  covered  for  a  short  time  by  every  tide ;  and  still  higher 
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up  anotber  zone  wbicb  ia  ordinarily  only  wasliecl  by  tbe  waves  and  spray, 
but  is  iu  part  occasionally  covered  by  uii  usually  high  tides.  As  tbe 
tides  do  not  rise  very  bigb  iu  this  region  tbese  zones  are  all  much  nar- 
rower and  less  distinctly  marked  tban  on  the  coast  farther  nortb,  and 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  in  tbe  Bay  of  Fimdy,  but  yet  they 
can  always  be  easily  recognized  and  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Pools  of  sea-water  left  by  tbe  tide  fre- 
quently occur  in  eacb  of  tbese  zones,  among  tbe  rocks,  and  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying  and  collecting  tbe  animals. 

The  animals  of  rocky  shores  are  to  be  sought  for  in  a  variety  of  ways- 
A  few  occur  quite  exposed,  clinging  to  tbe  rocks  or  weeds,  in  defiance  of 
the  surf  Tbese  are  chiefly  univalve  shells,  barnacles,  and  such  animals 
as  grow  like  plants,  firmly  attached  to  solid  objects,  among  these  are 
the  bryozoa,  bydroids,  and  sponges.  A  much  larger  number  seek  shel- 
ter under  the  rocks,  or  on  their  lower  sides,  or  in  crevices  and  cavities 
between  them ;  these  must  be  sought  by  turning  over  tbe  rocks  and  ex- 
ploring the  crevices  coucealed  by  tbe  Fucus,  &c.  Many  other  species 
conceal  themselves  still  more  effectually  by  burrowing  in  the  mud, 
gravel,  and  sand  beneath  and  between  the  rocks;  these  are  often 
uncovered  in  turning  over  tbe  rocks,  but  must  also  be  sought  for 
^y  digging  with  a  spade,  stout  trowel,  or  some  other  tool,  in  tbe 
dirt  exposed  when  the  rocks  are  removed.  The  number  of  curious 
species  of  annelids,  holothurians,  bivalve- shells,  actinisE,  &c.,  which 
can  be  unearthed  in  this  way  is  always  very  surprising  to  tbe  inexpe- 
rienced in  this  kind  of  collecting.  Still  otber  kinds  can  be  found  by 
carefully  examining  the  pools  and  discovering  tbe  smaller  animals  by 
their  motions,  or  by  the  shadows  that  they  cast  when  the  sun  shines, 
or  by  noticing  tbeir  burrows,  or,  if  time  will  not  admit  of  a  more  care- 
ful examination,  by  sweeping  a  fine  band-net  through  tbe  weeds  along 
the  edges.  Many  small  Crustacea,  shells,  etc.,  may  also  be  found  cling- 
ing to  the  corallines  and  other  alg^  growing  in  such  pools,  or  even 
among  the  algae  lying  upon  the  rocks,  and  especially  among  masses  of 
detached  algie,  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 

In  tbe  uppermost  zone  tho  animals  are  of  comparatively  few  kinds, 
but  these  usually  occur  in  great  abundance.  Tbe  most  conspicuous  is, 
perhaps,  the  common  "  rock-barnacle  "  or  "  acorn-shell,"  Balanm  ial- 
^fitoiAea,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  rocks  by  its  base  and  can  resist 
the  most  violent  surf,  even  on  tbe  outer  ocean  shores.  When  left  by 
the  tide  these  dull  white  conical  shells  are  not  calculated  to  attract 
much  attention,  except  on  account  of  their  vast  numbers,  for  they 
sometimes  completely  whiten  tbe  rocks  for  long  distances  along  the 
zone  in  which  they  flourish  best,  and  even  so  crowd  against  each  other 
that  they  cannot  assume  their  normal  form,  but  become  greatly  elon- 
gated. But  when  the  tide  comes  in,  each  one  lifts  up  the  double-door 
which  closes  the  aperture  at  the  summit  of  the  shell  and  puts  out  an 
organ,  bearing  a  cluster  of  gracefully  curved  and  fringed  arras,  which 
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it  quickly  sweeps  forwaid  with  a  grasping  motion  and  then  quickly 
withdraws,  as  if  in  search  of  food,  and  this  motion  will  he  repeated  with 
great  regularity  for  a  long  time,  unless  the  treature  be  disturbed,  when 
it  instantly  withdraws  its  net  and  closes  its  doors.  No  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  this  little  animal,  when  In  aeti%"e  operation 
in  one  of  the  tide-pools,  can  fail  to  admire  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its 
mode  of  life  and  the  gracefulness  of  its  motions.  The  movement 
referred  to  serves  not  only  to  obtain  food,  which,  in  the  form  of  micro- 
scopic animals,  is  always  abundant  in  the  water,  but  also  to  supply 
fresh  currents  of  water  for  respiration.  This  creature  is  also  well  worthy 
of  mention  here  because  it  serves  as  food  for  the  tautog,  and  probably 
for  other  fishes  that  can  obtain  it  at  high  water. 

Two  species  of  small  univalve  shells  {Littorina)  are  always  to  be  found 
in  abnndauce  clinging  to  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  or  among  the  sea- 
weeds, or  creeping  about  in  the  tide-pools.  These  are  often  found  quite 
up  to  high-water  mark,  but  the  full-grown  ones  are  more  common  lower 
down  among  the  "rock-weeds."  One  of  these  (Plate  XXIT,  flg.  138) 
is  eubglobular  in  form,  the  spire  being  depressed  and  the  aperture  wide. 
This  is  the  IiUtoritta palliata.  It  varies  much  in  color;  the  most  com- 
mon color  is  dark  olive-brown,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Fitcus,  but  orange- 
colored  and  pale  yellow  specimens  are  not  uncommon,  while  others  are 
mottled  or  banded  with  yellow  or  orange  and  brown.  The  second  spe- 
cies is  more  elongated  and  has  a  more  elevated  and  somewhat  pointed 
spire.  This  is  Littorina  rudis,  and  it  has  many  varieties  of  form,  color, 
and  sculpture ;  one  of  its  varieties  is  represented  on  Plate  XXIV,  tig.  137. 
Some  specimens  are  smooth,  others  are  covered  with  revolving  lines  or 
furrows ;  in  color  it  is  most  frequently  dull  gray,  olive^green,  or  brown, 
but  it  is  often  prettily  banded,  checked,  or  mottled  with  yellow  or  orange, 
or  even  black,  and  sometimes  with  whitish.  This  species  is  viviparous. 
These  shells  are  both  vegetarians  and  feed  upon  the  algse  among  which 
they  live.  Another  allied  shell,  the  Lacuna  vincta,  (Plate  XJ?IV,  flg. 
139,)  is  found  clinging  to  the  sea  weeds  at  low-water  mark  and  some- 
times in  the  tide-pools.  This  is  usually  pale  reddish  or  purplish 
brown,  or  horn-colored,  and  most  commonly  is  encircled  by  two  or  more 
darker,  chestnut-colored  bands.  This  also  feeds  upon  the  algte.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  last,  two  or  three  other  kinds  of  small  shells  are  gener- 
ally found.  One  of  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  the  BitHum  nigrum, 
{Plate  XXIV,  flg.  15i,)  which  is,  as  its  name  implies,  generally  black, 
especially  when  young,  but  large  specimens  are  often  only  dark  brown 
or  even  yellowish  brown  below ;  it  occurs  in  great  abundance,  cliuglDg 
to  the  sea-weeds  and  eel-grass  at  and  below  low-water  mark,  and  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  tide-pools  and  on  the  under  sides  of  rocks.  Associated 
with  the  last,  and  resembling  it  in  form  and  color  as  well  as  in  habits, 
another  much  less  common  species  occurs,  which  is  remarkable  for  hav 
ing  its  whorls  reversed,  or  coiled  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  moat  other  shells.     This  is  the   Triforia  nigrocinotm,  (Plate 
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XXIV,  flg.  152.)  This  species  is  more  at  Lome  at  tlie  depth  of  a  few 
fathoms,  aaioDg  alg^e.  Aoother  still  smaller  and  lighter  colored  species, 
■which  often  occurs  itbuudantly  in  similar  sitaatious,  both  on  algfe 
and  under  stooes,  is  the  Rissoa  ueuleun,  (Plate  XXIV,  flg.  lit,)  bat  this 
generally  seeks  more  sheltered  situations.  All  these  shells  feed  upon 
the  algas.  With  them  there  can  usually  be  found  large  numbers  of  sev- 
eral carnivorous  species.  The  most  abundant  one  is  a  small  but  pretty 
shell,  having  a  smooth  surface  and  qaite  variable  in  color,  though  usually 
reddish  or  pu)i)liah  brown,  and  irregularly  mottled  or  banded  with  yel- 
lowish or  whitish,  the  light-colored  spots  often  taking  the  form  of  cres- 
cents, and  varying  much  in  sizeand  number.  This  is  the  .As(i/m  lunata, 
(Plate  XXI,  fig,  110.)  It  lives  araoug  the  algte,  and  also  among 
hydroids,  and  may  bo  found  in  almost  all  kinds  of  localities,  both  above 
and  below  low-water  mark.  It  is  usually  abundant  on  the  under  sides 
of  rocks  among  hydroids,  &c.,  and  can  nearly  always  be  found  in 
the  tide-pools.  Another  allied  species  of  larger  size,  and  nmcli  less 
common,  the  Anachis  avara,  (Plat*  XXI,  fig,  109,)  often  occurs  with  it. 
Cliiiging  to  the  roots,  or  sheltered  in  the  crevices  and  on  their  under  sur- 
faces, a  much  larger,  dull-white  or  grayish,  roughly-sculptured  shell  can 
usually  be  found  in  abundance.  This  is  the  Vrosalpinx  cinerea,  (Plate 
XXI,  fig.  116,)  which  the  oystermen  call "  the  drill,"  a  name  very  suggest- 
ive of  its  habits,  for  it  gets  its  living,  like  many  other  similar  univalve 
shells,  by  drilling  a  round  hole,  by  meansof  the  sharp,  flinty  teeth  that 
cover  its  tongue,  through  the  shells*  of  oysters  and  other  bivalves  and 
then,  sucking  out  the  contents  at  its  leisure.  It  is  usually  very  abun- 
dant on  the  oyster-beds,  and  often  proves  very  destructive.  Another 
shell  of  about  the  same  size,  somewhat  resembling  the  last,  and  having 
similar  habits,  is  often  found  associated  with  it  on  the  more  exposed 
rocky  points,  as  at  Kobska  Point,  the  Wepecket  Islands,  &c.  This  is, 
however,  a  very  northern  and  arctic  shell,  which  extends  also  around 
the  noi^hern  coasts  of  Europe,  and  is  called  Purpura  lapillus,  (Plate 
XXI,  figs.  llSand  119;)  it  is  here  near  its  southernmost  limits,  for  it 
is  not  not  found  in  Long  Island  Sound,  or  farther  south;  while  the  former 
is  a  southern  shell,  abundant  on  the  whole  southern  coast  as  far  as  the 
Golf  of  Mexico,  and  rare  north  of  Oape  Cod,  except  in  a  few  special 
localities  of  sheltered  and  warm  waters.  The  Purpura  is  seldom  found 
living  much  below  low-water  mark,  and  prefers  the  exposed  rocky  head- 
lands on  the  ocean  shores,  where  it  flourishes  in  defiance  of  the  break- 
ers. It  lays  its  eggs  in  smooth,  vase-shaped  capsules,  attached  to  the 
sides  or  under  surfaces  of  stones  by  a  short  stalk,  and  usually  arranged 
in  groups,  (Plate  XXI,  flg.  120.)  The  eggs  of  "  the  drill "  are  laid  in 
similar  places,  but  the  capsules  have  very  short  stalks,  or  are  almost 
sessile,  and  are  compressed,  with  an  ovate  outline,  and  angular  ridges 
pass  down  their  sides.  The  "  limpet,"  another  northern  and  European 
shell,  having  a  low  conical  form,  is  occasionally  found  clingiog  to  the 
rocks  at  low-water  in  this  region,  but  is  far  more  common  north  of 
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Cape  Cod.  This  shell  is  the  Acmtea  iestudinalis,  (Plate  XXIV,  figs. 
159, 159« ;)  it  is  extremely  variable  ia  color,  but  is  most  commonly  radi- 
atetl,  checked,  or  tesselated  with  brown,  pale  greenish,  and  white.  It 
grows  much  larger  on  the  coast  of  Maine  than  here.  A  peculiai- narrow 
form  of  this  shell,  (var.  aheus,)  represented  by  flg.  159i,  lives  on  the  leaves 
of  eel-grass.  Beneath  the  rocks,  and  generally  attached  to  their  under 
sides,  among  hydroids,  bryozoa,  &c,,  several  species  of  small,  sleuder, 
pointed,  and  generally  whitish  shells  occur,  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Odostomitt.  The  most  commoa  of  these  are  0.  trifida,  (Plate  XXIV, 
tig.  145,)  0.  hiauturalia,  (Plate  XXIV,  fig.  146,)  and  0.  fusca,  {Plate 
5XIV,  fig.  IM,)  but  other  similar  species  are  often  to  be  found.  These 
all  have  the  singular  habit  of  spinning  a  threatl  of  mucus  by  means  of 
which  they  can  suspend  themselves  from  any  surface.  lu  confinement 
they  will  often  creep  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  using  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  as  a  float,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  many  fresh-water 
shells.  On  the  under  sides  of  rocks  are  occasionally  found  some  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  naked  mollusks ;  but  this  group  of  animals  is 
far  less  abundant  in  this  region  than  farther  north.  The  largest  and 
finest  species  observed  here  is  the  Doris  bifida,  (Plate  XXV,  tig.  176,) 
which  grows  to  be  about  an  inch  long.  Its  body  is  deep  purple,  specked 
with  white  and  bright  yellow,  and  the  beautiful  wreath  of  gills  is  cov- 
ered with  bright  golden  specks ;  the  ends  of  the  tentacles  are  also  bright 
yellow.  Its  eggs  are  containetl  in  convoluted  gelatinous  ribbons,  which 
are  attached  to  the  under  sides  of  rocks  os  in  crevices.  Another  rare 
and  curious  species,  the  Boridella  obseura,  (Plate  xxv,  fig.  173,)  is  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  under  side  of  stones.  This  is  a  small,  oval,  flat- 
tened species,  of  a  dark  browH  or  blackish  color,  with  small,  white  re- 
tractile tentacles  on  the  back,  but  the  gills  are  very  small  and  situated 
underneath,  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  in  the  groove  between 
the  mantle  and  foot.  The  eggs  are  inclosed  ia  a  delicate  gelatinous 
string,  which  is  coiled  up  something  like  a  watch-spring,  and  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  stones. 

Of  bivalve  shells  several  species  are  common  on  roclty  shores,  espe- 
cially in  the  crevices  and  under  the  rocks.  Three  kinds  of  muscles  are 
usually  met  with.  The  species  which  lives  at  high-water  mark,  clus- 
tering about  the  small  upper  pools  and  in  the  crerices,  and  having  its 
shell,  ribbed  with  radiating  ridges  and  furrows,  is  the  Modiola  pUcatula, 
(Plate  XXXI,  fig.  238.)  This  species  is  far  more  abundant,  however, 
along  the  borders  of  estuaries  and  on  salt  marshes  and  muddy  shores, 
always  preferring  the  upper  zone,  where  it  is  covered  for  a  very  short 
time  by  the  tide.  The  most  common  species  among  the  rocks,  toward 
low-water  mark,  and  in  the  larger  pools,  is  the  Mytiliis  edwlis,  (Plate 
XXXI,  fig.  234,)  which  is  the  "common  muscle"  all  along  our  coast 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  perfectly  identical  with 
the  common  muscle  of  Europe,  which  there  forms  a  very  important  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  in  many  places,  as  on  the  coast  of  France,  is  esten- 
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sively  oiiltivated  for  the  market.  On  our  coast  it  ia  seldom  used  as 
food,  although  quite  as  good  as  on  the  European  shores;  but  it  is  col- 
lected on  some  parts  of  our  coast  in  rast  quantities  to  be  used  for  fer- 
tilizing the  soil.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  shallow  waters  of  bays  and 
estuaries,  where  the  water  isalittle  brackish,  but  flourishes  wellin  almost 
all  kinds  of  situations  where  there  is  some  mud,  together  with  solid  ob- 
jects to  which  it  can  attach  itself.  Along  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and 
Hew  Jersey  it  is  taken  in  almost  incredible  quantities  from  the  shallow 
sheltered  baysand  lagoonsthat  skirtthoae  shores.  It  grows  very  rapidly 
and  underfavorableconditious  becomes  full  grown  in  one  season.  Like  all 
otherkiadsoftruemu8cles,ithasthepower  of  spinning  strong  threads  by 
means  of  the  groove  in  its  long,  slender  foot,  and,  by  extending  the  foot,, 
glues  them  firmly  by  one  end  to  rocks,  shells,  ot  any  other  solid  sub- 
stances, while  the  other  end  is  firmly  attached  to  its  body.  When  they 
attach  their  threads  to  their  neighbors  they  form  large  clusters.  Thus 
a  very  firm  and  secure  anchorage  is  effected,  and  they  are  generally 
able  to  ride  out  the  most  violent  storms,  though,  by  the  giving  way  of 
the  rocks  or  shells  to  which  they  are  attached,  many  are  always  stranded 
on  the  beaches  after  severe  storms.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  shal- 
low watei's,  for  very  large  specimens  were  dredged  by  me,  several  years 
ago,  in  40  to  50  fathoms  in  the  deep  channels  between  Eastport,  Maine,, 
and  Deer  Island,  where  the  tide  runs  with  great  force ;  and  it  has  since 
been  dredged  by  our  parties  in  still  deeper  water  in  the  same  region, 
showing  that  it  can  live  and  prosper  equally  well  under  the  most  di- 
verse conditions.  The  specimens  from  sheltered  localities  and  sandy 
bottoms  are,  however,  much  more  delicate  in  texture  and  more  brilliant 
in  color  than  those  from  more  exposed  situations.  Some  of  the  tliinner 
and  more  delicate  specimens,  from  quiet  aufl  pnre  waters,  are  transln- 
cent  and  very  beautifully  colored  with  brown,  olive,  green,  yellow,  and 
indigo  bine,  alternating  in  radiating  bands  of  different  widths;  while 
others  are  nearly  uniform  pale  yellow,  or  translucent  horn-color.  Those 
from  the  exposed  shores  are  generally  thicker,  opaque,  and  plain  dull 
brown,  or  bluish  black,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  very  much  dis- 
torted. This  species  breeds  early  in  the  spring.  I  have  found  immense 
numbers  of  the  young,  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  which  had  just 
attached  themselves  to  algae,  hydroids,  &c.,  on  the  12th  of  April.  These 
shells  are  not  destined  to  remain  forever  fixed,  however,  for  they  not 
only  swim  free  when  first  batched,  but  even  in  after  life  they  can,  at 
will,  let  go  their  anchor-threads,  or  "byssus,"  and  creei>  about  by 
means  of  their  slender  "foot,"  until  they  find  another  anchorage  that 
suits  them  better,  and  they  can  even  climb  up  tlie  perpendicular 
sides  of  rocks  or  piles  by  means  of  the  threads  of  the  "  byssus,"  which 
they  then  stretchout  and  attach,  one  after  another,  in  the  direction 
they  wish  to  climb,  each  one  being  fastened  a  little  higher  up  than 
the  last.  Thus,  little  by  little,  the  heavy  shell  is  drawn  up,  much  in 
the  manner  employed  by  some  spiders  when  moving  or  suspending  an. 
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nnusually  large  victim.  This  common  muscle  is  not  only  useful  to  man 
directly  as  food,  and  as  a  fertilizer,  but  it  serves  as  an  important  article 
of  food  for  many  fishes,  both  in  its  young  stages  and  when  full  grown. 
The  tautog  makes  many  a  hearty  meal  on  the  full-grown  shells,  as  do 
several  other  kinds  of  fishes,  while  the  "seu[>"  and  others  devour  the 
young.  The  common  starfishes  feed  largply  upon  muscles,  as  well  as 
oysters,  and  they  also  have  many-other  enemies.  A  small  parasitic 
crab,  Pinnotheres  maculalus,  lives  in  their  shells,  between  their  giils, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  Pinnotheres  o^treum  lives  in  the  oys- 
ter. Another  larger  inascle,  sometimes  called  the  "horse-muscle," 
which  is  the  Modiola  modiolus,  (Plate  XXXI,  fig.  237,)  lives  at  extreme 
low-water  mark  in  the  crevices  between  the  rocks,  and  usually  nearly 
buried  in  the  gravel  and  firmly  anchored  iu  its  place.  Sometimes  it  oc- 
curs in  the  larger  pools,  well  down  toward  low-water  mark.  It  is,  like 
the  last,  a  northern  species,  and  extends  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  North- 
ern Europe.  It  is  much  more  abundant  on  the  northern  coasts  than 
here,  and,  although  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  rocky  shores  and 
bottoms,  it  extends  to  considerable  depths,  for  we  dredged  it  abun- 
dantly in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  various  depths,  down  to  70  fathoms. 
Like  the  preceding,  it  is  devoured  by  the  tautog  and  other  listies.  Its 
thick  sliell,  covered  with  a  glossy,  chestnut  epidermis,  and  rudely  hairy 
toward  the  large  end,  are  points  by  which  it  can  easily  be  recognized, 
and  its  shape  is  also  peculiar.  The  common  "long  clam,"  Mya  arena- 
ria,  {Plate  XSVI,  fig.  179)  is  very  often  met  with  buried  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  beneath  stones  and  rocka,but  it  is  far  more  abundant  on 
sandy  and  muddy  shores,  and  especially  in  estuaries,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  mentioned  with  more  details  in  another  place. 

Another  shell,  somewhat  resembling  the  "long  clam,"  but  never 
growing  so  large,  and  more  cylindrical  in  form  though  uanaJIy  much 
distorted,  is  occasionally  met  with  under  the  rocks  or  in  crevices.  This 
is  the  Saaieava  arctica,  (Plate  XXVII,  flg.  192.)  It  is  much  more 
abundant  farther  north,  and  has  a  very  extensive  range,  being  found  on 
most  coasts,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  those  coasts 
where  limestone  exists  it  has  the  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  limestone, 
after  the  manner  of  Lit}u>domus  and  many  other  shells.  The  only  lo- 
calities on  our  coast  where  I  have  observed  this  habit  are  at  Anticosti 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  where  the  soft  limestones  are 
abundantly  perforated  in  this  way.  On  the  New  England  coast  lime- 
stones rarely  occur,  and  they  have  to  be  content  with  such  cracks  and 
crannies  as  they  can  find  ready  made ;  consequently  their  shells,  in 
growing  to  fit  their  places,  become  very  much  distorted.  This  species  can 
also  form  a  byasus,  when  needed,  to  hold  its  shell  in  position.  The 
siphon-tube  is  long  and  much  resembles  that  of  Mya,  (see  fig,  179,) 
but  is  divided  at  the  end  for  a  short  distance,  and  generally  hiis  a,  red- 
dish color.  The  "  bloody  clams,"  Seapkarca,  transversa,  {Plate  XXX, 
fig.  228,)  and  Argiaa  pexata,  (Plate  XXX,  fig.  2127,)  are  occasioQally 
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met  with  at  low  water,  under  or  among  rocks,  and  generally  attached 
by  a  byssus,  but  their  proper  home  ia  in  the  shallow  waters  off  shore, 
especially  on  muddy,  shelly,  and  gravelly  bottoms.  The  fishermen  call 
them  "  bloody  clams,"  because  the  gills  are  red,  and  when  opened  they 
discharge  a  red  tlnid  like  blood.  The  little  shell  called  Kellia  planulata 
(Plate  XXX,  fig.  226)  is  also  sometimes  found  under  stones  at  low 
water.  Attached  to  the  sides  and  surfaces  of  rocts  and  ledges  along 
many  parts  of  this  coast,  young  oysters,  Ostrwa  Virginiana,  often 
-.occur  in  vast  numbei«,  sometimes  completely  covering  and  concealing 
large  surfaces  of  rocks.  But  these  generally  live  only  through  one 
season  and  are  killed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  so  that  they  seldom  be- 
come more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They  come 
from  the  spawn  of  the  oysters  in  the  beds  along  oor  shores,  which,  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  completely  fill  the  waters  with  their  free- 
swimming  young.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  young  of  "  native" 
oysters,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  specific  differences  between  the 
northern  and  southern  oysters,  such  differences  as  do  exist  beiug  due 
merely  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  grow,  such  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  water,  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food,  kind  of  objects  to 
which  they  are  attached,  age,  crowded  condition,  &c.  All  the  forms 
occur  both  amoug  the  northern  and  southern  ones,  for  they  vary  from 
broad  and  round  to  very  long  and  narrow;  from  very  thick  to  very 
thin  ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  surface,  some  being  regularly  ribbed 
and  scolloped,  others  nearly  smooth,  and  others  very  rough  and  irregular, 
or  scaly,  &c.  When  young  and  grown  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  plenty  of  room,  the  form  is  generally  round  at  first,  then  quite 
regularly  oval,  with  an  undulat«d  and  scolloped  edge  and  radiating 
ridges,  coiTcsponding  to  the  scollops,  and  often  extending  out  into 
spine-like  projections  on  the  lower  valve.  The  upper  valve  is  flatter, 
smooth  at  first,  then  with  regular  lamellse  or  scales,  scolloped  at  the 
edges,  showiug  the  stages  of  growth.  Later  in  life,  especially  after  the 
first  winter,  the  growth  becomes  more  irregular,  and  the  form  less  sym- 
metrical ;  and  the  irregularity  increases  with  the  age.  Very  old  speci- 
mens, in  crowded  beds,  usually  become  very  much  elongated,  being 
often  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  perhaps  two  inches  wide,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  this  wa^s  probably  the  normal  form  attained  by  the 
adult  individuals,  for  nearly  all  the  oyster-shells  composing  the  ancient 
Indian  shell-heaps  along  onr  coast  are  of  this  much-elongated  kind. 
Nowadays  the  oysters  seldom  have  a  chance  to  grow  to  such  a  good  old 
age  as  to  take  this  form,  though  such  are  occasionally  met  with  in  deep 
water.  The  young  specimens  on  the  rocks  are  generally,  mottled  or  ir- 
regularly radiated  with  brown.  They  were  not  often  met  with  on  the 
shores  of  Vineyard  Sound,  for  oysters  do  not  flourish  well  in  that  sandy 
region,  though  there  are  extensive  beds  in  some  parts  of  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  a  few  near  Holmes's  Hole,  in  a  sheltered  pond.  The  oysters 
prefer  quiet  waters,  somewhat  brackish,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mud 
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coutaining  an  abundanee  of  minnte  living  animal  and  vegetable  organ- 
isms. In  such  places  they  grow  very  rapidly,  and  become  fat  and  flue- 
flavored,  if  not  interfered  with  by  tlieir  numerous  enemies.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  oyster  again,  when  discussing  the  fauna 
of  tbe  estuaries,  &c. 

Another  shell,  related  to  the  oyster  and  like  it  attached  by  one  valve 
to  some  solid  object,  is  common,  adhering  to  the  under  sides  and  edges 
of  rocks  near  low-water  mark.  This  is  the  Anomia  glabra,  (Plate 
XXXir,  figs.  241,  242,)  and  it  is  often  called  "silver-shell"  or  "  gold- 
shell"  on  account  of  its  golden  or  silvery  color  and  shining  luster;  and 
sometimes  "jingle-shell"  from  its  metallic  sound  when  rattling  about  on 
the  beach  with  pebbles,  &c.  This  shell,  however,  does  not  grow  firmly 
to  the  rock  like  an  oyster,  but  is  attached  by  a  sort  of  stem  or  peduncle, 
which  goes  out  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  lower  valve ;  this 
is  soft  and  fleshy  at  first,  but  late  in  life  often  becomes  ossified,  or  rather 
calcified,  and  then  forms  a  solid  plug. , 

Of  tbe  lower  classes  of  MoUusca,  several  Ascidians  and  Bryozoa 
occur  under  and  among  the  rocks.  Among  the  former  the  Molgula 
Mankamnsis  (Plate  XXXIII,  flg.  250)  is  the  most  common.  This 
usually  has  a  subglobular  form,  especially  when  its  tubes  are  con- 
tracted, and  is  almost  always  completely  covered  over  with  foreign  mat- 
ters of  all  sorts,  such  as  bits  of  eel-grass  and  sea-weeds,  grains  of  sand, 
&c.-  When  these  are  removed  its  color  is  dark  or  pale  olive-green, 
and  the  surface  is  a  little  rough.  This  species  is  often  attached  to  the 
underside  of  rocks,  but  is  still  more  frequently  attached  to  sea-weeds 
and  eel-grass,  and  is  sometimes  so  crowded  as  to  form  large  clusters. 
Another  species,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  last  when  contracted; 
is  the  Cynthia  partita,  (Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  240,)  but  besides  the  great 
difference  in  the  tubes  and  apertures,  this  has  a  rougher  and  wrinkled 
surface  and  a  rusty  color.  The  specimens  that  grow  on  the  under 
sides  of  stenes  are  often  much  flattened,  as  in  the  figure,  but  it  grows 
more  abundantly  attached  \o  the  piles  of  wharves  and  on  shelly  bot- 
toms in  shallow  waters,  off  shore,  and  in  such  places  assumes  its  more 
normal  erect  position,  and  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form.  Each  aper- 
ture is  marked  with  four  alternating  triangles  of  flake-white  and  pur- 
plish, red.  This  and  the  preceding  are  eaten  by  the  tautog.  Most  of 
the  other  ascidians  are  much  more  at  home  on  the  bottom,  offshore, 
although  some  of  them  sometimes  occur  at  low-water  on  rocks  or  in 
pools. 

A  delicate  and  elegantly  branched  bryozoan,  the  Bugula  turrita, 
(Plate  XXXiy,  figs.  258, 259,)  is  often  found  attached  to  sea-weeds  in 
the  pools,  and  it  is  also  frequently  thrown  up  in  large  quantities  by  the 
waves,  after  storms.  A  smaller  kind,  with  slender,  ivory-white,  and 
stellate  branches,  the  Crista  eburnea,  (Plate  XXXIV,  figs.  260,  261,) 
also  occurs  on  the  sea-weeds  in  pools.  And  with  this  is  a  coarser  species, 
which  forms  calcareous  crusts  and  tubercles,  having  the  surface  covered 
2  V 
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with  the  pvomiaent  tips  of  the  tubes;  timia  the  Cellepor  a  ramulosa,  and 
like  the  Crista  it  is  a  northern  species,  which  inhabits  also  the  shores 
of  northern  Europe.  Still  other  species  of -bryozoa  occur  in  these  situ- 
ations. One  of  the  most  abundant  is  Ahi/onidium  Mspidum,  which 
forms  soft  gelatinous  incrustations  around  the  stems  of  Fitcus.  On  the 
under  sides  of  the  stones  several  additional  kinds  occur,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  the  Esckarella  variabilis,  (Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  256,)  which 
forms  broad  calcareous  crusts,  often  several  inches  across,  and  of  some 
thickness,  composeil  of  small  perforated  cells.  While  living  this  species 
is  dark-red  or  brick-red,  but  it  turns  green  when  dried,  and  then 
fades  to  yellow,  and  finally  to  whit«.  It  is  far  more  abundant  on  shelly 
bottoms,  oft'  shore,  in  3  to  10  fathoms  of  water,  and  in  such  places  often 
covers  every  stone,  pebble,  and  shell,  over  wide  areas,  and  in  some 
cases  tbrms  rounded  coral-like  masses  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  more  than  an  inch  thick. 

Crustacea  in  considerable  numbers  may  also  be  found  upon  the 
rocky  shores.  Of  crabs  four  or  five  species  are  common,  concealed 
under  the  rocks  and  in  crevices.  ■  The  "  green  crab,"  Garcinua  granu- 
latus,  occurs  quite  frequently  well  up  toward  high-water  markf  hiding 
under  the  loose  stones,  and  nimbly  running  away  when  disturbed.  It 
may  also  be  found,  at  times,  in  the  larger  tidal  pools.  Its  bright  green 
color,  varied  with  spots  and  blotches  of  yellow,  makes  this  species  quite 
conspicuovis.  The  common  "rock-crab,"  Cancer  irroratus,  is  generally 
common  under  the  large  rocks  near  low-water  mark  and  often  lies 
nearly  buried  in  the  sand  and  gravel  beneath  them.  This  species  is 
usually  larger  than  the  preceding,  often  becoming  three  or  four  inches 
across  the  shell,  and  though  less  active  it  uses  its  large  claws  freely 
and  with  force.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  having  nine  blunt 
teeth  along  each  side  of  the  front  edge  of  its  shell  or  carapax,  and  by 
its  reddish  color  sprinkled  .over  with  darker  brownish  dots.  This  crab 
also  occurs  in  the  pools,  where  the  comical  combats  of  the  males  may 
sometimes  be  witnessed.  It  is  not  coniined  fo  rocky  shores,  but  is  com- 
mon also  on  sandy  shores,  as  well  as  on  rocky  and  gravelly  bottoms  off 
shore.  It  is  widely  diffused  along  our  coast,  extending  both  north  and 
south,'  and  is  common  even  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Like  all  the 
other  species  of  crabs  this  is  greedily  devoured  by  many  of  the  larger 
fishes,  such  as  cod,  haddock,  tautog,  black-bass,  and  especially  by 
sharks  and  sting-rays.  Two  smaller  kinds  of  crabs  are  also  very  abun- 
dant under  the  stones,  especially  where  there  is  some  mud.  These  are 
dark  olive-brown  and  have  the  large  claws  broadly  tipped  with  black- 
They  are  often  called  mud-crabs' on  account  of  their  fondness  for  muddy 
places.  One  of  these,  the  Panopeus  depressm,  (Plate  I,  fig.  3,}  is  decid- 
edly flattened  above,  and  is  usually  a  little  smaller  than  the  second, 
the  Panopeus  Sayi,  which  is  somewhat  convex  above.  They  are  usually 
found  together  and  have  similar  habits.  A  third  small  species  of  the 
same  genus  is  occasionally  met  with  under  stones,  but  lives  rather 
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higher  up  toward  high- water  mark,  and  is  comparatively  rare.  This  is 
the  Panopeus  Harrisii.  It  can  be  easily  distiugiiished,  for  it  lacks  the 
black  on  the  ends  of  the  big  claws  and  haa  a  groove  along  the  edge  of 
the  front  of  the  carapax,  between  the  eyes.  This  last  species  is  also 
found  in  the  salt  marshes,  and  was  originally  discovered  on  the  marshes 
of  the  Charles  River,  near  Boston.  All  the  species  of  Panopeus  are  south- 
ern forms,  extending  to  Florida,  or  to  the  gulf-coast  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  they  are  rare  north  of  Cape  Cod,  and  not  found  at  all  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  They  contribute  largely  to  the  food  of  the  tautog 
and  other  fishes.  The  lobster,  Homarus  Americanm,  is  sometimes  found 
lurking  under  large  rocks  at  low- water,  bat  less  commonly  here  than 
farther  north,  as,  for  instance,  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  this  region 
it  lives  also  on  sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms,  off  shore,  but  in  rather 
shallow  water.  It  is  an  article  of  food  for  many  fishes,  as  well  as  for 
man.  Active  and  interesting  little  "hermit-crabs,"  JEupagurus  longi- 
carpus,  are  generally  abundant  in  the  pools  near  low-water,  and  con- 
cealed in  wet  places  beneath  rocks.  In  the  pools  they  may  be  seen 
actively  running  about,  carrying  upon  their  backs  the  dead  shell  of 
some  small  gastropod,  most  commonly  Anachis  avara  or  Ilyanassa 
obaoleta,  though  all  the  small  spiral  shells  are  used  in  this  way.  They 
are  very  pugilaeioua  and  nearly  always  ready  for  a  fight  when  two 
happen  to  meet,  but  they  are  also  great  cowards,  and  very  likely  each, 
after  the  first  onset,  will  instantly  retreat  into  his  shell,  closing  the 
aperture  closely  with  the  large  daws.  They  use  their  long  slender 
antennae  very  eflSeiently  as  organs  of  feeling,  and  show  great  wariness 
in  all  their  actions. .  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  soft,  with  a  thin 
skin,  and  one-sided  in  structure,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  borrowed  shells, 
while  near  the  end  there  are  appendages  which  are  formed  into  hook- 
like organs  by  which  they  hold  themselves  securely  in  their  houses,  for 
these  spiral  shells  serve  thetn  both  tor  shields  and  dwellings.  This 
species  also  occurs  in  vast  nnujbers  among  the  eel-grass,  both  in  the 
estuaries  and  in  the  sounds  and  bays,  and  is  also  frequent  on  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  bottoms  in  the  sounds.  It  is  a  favorite  article  of  food 
for  many  of  the  fishes,  for  they  swallow  it  shell  and  all.  A  mach 
larger  species,  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  but  having  much  shorter 
and  thicker  claws,  [Eupagurus  polUcaris,}  is  also  found  occasionally  under 
the  rocks  at  low-water,  but  it  is  much  more  common  on  rocky  and  shelly 
bottoms  in  the  sounds  and  bays.  Its  habits  are  otherwise  similar  to  the 
small  one,  but  it  occupies  much  larger  shells,  such  as  those  of  Lunatia 
Jieros,  Fulgur  earica,  &e.  This  large  species  is  devoured  by  the  sharks 
and  sting- rays. 

The  Amphipods  are  also  well  represented  on  the  rocky  shores  by 
a  considerable  number  of  species,  some  of  which  usually  occur  in 
vast  numbers.  These  small  Crustacea  are  of  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  our  fisheries,  for  we  have  found  that  they,  together  with  the 
shrimps,  constitute  a,  very  large  part  of  the  food  of  most  of  our  more  valu- 
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able  edible  fishes,  both  of  the  fresh  and  salt  waters.  Tiie  Amphipods,  though 
mostly  of  small  size,  occur  in  such  immense  numbers  in  their  favorite 
localities  that  they  can  nearly  always  he  easily  obtained  by  the  fishes 
that  eat  them,  and  no  doubt  they  furnish  excellent  and  nutritious  food, 
for  even  the  smallest  of  them  are  by  no  means  despised  or  overlooked 
even  by  large  and  powerful  fishes,  that  could  easily  capture  larger 
game.  Even  the  voracious  blue-fish  will  feed  upon  these  small  Crusta- 
cea, where  they  can  be  easily  obtaiued,  even  when'menhaden  and  other 
fishes  are  plenty  in  the  same  localities.  They  are  also  the  favorit* 
food  of  trout,  lake  white-flsh,  shad,  flounders,  scup,  &o.,  m  wUl  be  seen 
from  the  lists  of  the  animals  found  in  the  stomachs  of  fishes.  One 
species,  which  occurs  in  countless  uumbers  beneath  the  masses  of  decay- 
ing sea-weeds,  thrown  up  at  high-water  mark  on  all  the  shores  by  the 
waves,  is  the  Orchestia  agilis  Smith,  (Plate  IV,  flg.  14,}  which  has 
received  this  name  inallusioa  to  the  extreme  agility  which  it  displays  in 
leaping,  when  disturbed.  The  common  name  given  to  it  is  "  beach-flea," 
which  refers  to  the  same  habit.  Its  color  is  dark  olive-green  or  brown, 
and  much  resembles  that  of  the  decaying  weeds  among  which  it  lives, 
and  upon  which  it  probably  feeds.  It  also  constructs  burrows  in  the 
sand  beneath  the  vegetable  debris.  It  leaps  by  means  of  the  append- 
ages at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

A  much  la,rger  species,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  amphipods,  is 
the  Gammarus  omatus,  (Plate  IV,  lig.  15,)  which  occurs  in  great  num- 
bers beneath  the  stones  and  among  the  rock-weed  near  low-water  mark. 
The  males  are  much  larger  than  the  females,  and  sometimes  become 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  They  cannot  leap  like  their  cousins 
that  live  at  high-water  mark,  but  skip  actively  about  on  their  sid^s 
among  the  stones  and  gravel,  until  they  reach  some  shelter,  or  enter 
the  water,  when  they  swim  rapidly  in  a  gyrating  manner  back  down- 
ward, or  sideways.  But  although  they  can  swim  they  are  seldom 
met  with  away  from  the  shore  or  much  below  low-water  mark;  The 
zone  of  jPucus  is  their  true  home.  This  species  is  abundant  on  all  our 
shores,  wherever  rocks  and  Ifueus  occur,  from  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New 
Jersey,  to  Labrador.  Its  color  is  generally  olive-brown  or  reddish- 
brown,  much  like  that  of  the  Fucas  among  which  it  lives.  The  only 
good  English  name  that  I  have  ever  heard  for  these  creatures  is  that  of 
"  scuds  "  given  by  a  small  boy,  in  reference  to  their  rapid  and  peculiar 
motions. 

Another  smaller  species,  Gammarus  annulatus  Smith,  frequently  oc- 
curs under  stones  in  similar  places,  but  usually  a  little  higher  up.  This 
is  a  pale  species,  having  darker  bands,  with  red  spots  on  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen.     Still  higher  up,  G.  marinus  often  occurs. 

With  the  Gammarus  omatus  another,  much  smaller,  light  slate-colored 
amphipod  is  generally  to  befound.  This  is  the  Metita  nitida  Smith.  Its 
habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Qammari.    Another  small 
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Species,  foiintl  in  the  same  situations,  is  the  M(em  levis  Smith  ;  this  is 
whitish  in  color,  with  bltuili  eyes. 

Two  species  of  the  genus  AniphUhoeaXso  live  under  rocts  at  low  water, 
bat  these,  like  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  construct  tubes  in  which 
they  dwell.  The  AmpMtkoe  maculata  (Plate  IV,  fig.  16)  is  much  the  larger, 
and  construeta  large,  coarse  tubes  of  grave),  bits  of  sea-weed,  &c.,  and 
attaches  them  in  clusters  to  the  under  sides  of  stones.  They  often  leave 
their  tubes,  however,  and  may  berfound  free  among  the  weed  or  under 
stones.  The  color  is  generally  dark  green,  though  sometimes  reddish, 
and  there  is  often  a  series  of  light  spots  along  the  back,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face is  covered  with  minute  blackish  specks ;  the  eyes  are  red.  The 
second  species,  Amphithoe  valida  Smith,  is  much  smaller,  being  gener- 
ally less  than  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  usually  bright  green  in  color,  and 
has  black  eyes.  It  often  lives  among  the  bright  green  fronds  of  Ulva 
latiaaima,  and  its  color  is  nearly  that  of  the  Ulva. 

Another  amphipod,  resembling  a  small  Gammarus,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  light  olive-brown  or  yellowish  brown  in  color,  is  sometimes 
found  in  large  numbers  swimming  actively  about  in  the  larger  tidal 
pools,  and  occasionally  darting  ioto  the  growing  sea-weeds  for  rest  or 
concealment.  This  is  the  CalHopius  Iwvktsculus.  It  also  often  occurs 
in  vast  numbers  swimming  at  the  surface,  far  from  land,  not  only  in  the 
sounds  and  bays,  but  out  at  sea,  as  for  instance  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
George's  Bank  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  is  equally 
abundant.  It  is  devoured  in  large  quantities  by  numerous  fishes. 
The  Syale  littoralis  occurs  near  high-water,  among  algse,  and  in  pools. 

The  Isopods  are  also  well  represented  on  the  rocky  shores.  One 
of  the  most  common  is  the  SphtEroma  quadridentata,  (Plate  V,  flg. 
21,)  which  bears  some  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  habits,  to  the 
"  pill-bugs, '  which  live  upon  the  land.  This  species  is  found  in  abun- 
dance understones  and  rocks,  orcreepiogslowlyabontamong  the  branches 
and  roots  of  sea-weeds,  on  their  sides  and  upper  surfaces,  from  low- 
water  mark  nearly  tip  to  high-water  mark.  In  color  it  is  exceedingly 
variable,  for  no  two  can  be  found  that  are  alike  ;  but  the  colors,  consisting 
of  irregular  blotches  and  dashes  of  dark  gray,  light  gray,  slate,  greenish, 
and  white,  are  so  blended  as  to  imitate  very  closely  the  colors  of  the  bar- 
nacles and  gray  surfaces  of  the  rocks  where  they  live,  and  no  doubt 
they  derive  considerable  protection  from  their  enemies  by  these  imita- 
tive colors.  When  disturbed  they  curl  themselves  up  in  a  ball  and  fall 
to  the  bottom. 

Another  smaller  and  much  more  active  species,  which  lias  a  more 
slender  form,  is  found  in  vast  numbers  creeping  actively  about  over  the 
rocks  and  barnacles,  ahd  especially  beneath  rOcka  and  drift-wood.  TJiis 
ia  the  Jara  copiosa.  It  is  also  excessively  variable  in  color,  but  shades 
of  green,  gray,  and  brown  i)redominate,  and  cause  it  to  imitate  very  ef- 
fectively the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  covered  with  small  green  algie,  where 
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it  loves  to  dwell.  It  is  found  nearly  np  to  high-water  mark,  and  bas  a 
wide  range  both  northward  and  southward  along  the  coast. 

Another  very  common  and  much  larger  isopod  is  the  Idotea  irro- 
rata,  (Plate  V,  fig.  23,)  which  grows  to  be  nearly  an  inch  long.  Its 
colors  are  extremely  varied.  Often  the  general  color  is  dark  gray,  light 
gray,  dull  green,  or  brownish,  thickly  specked  and  blotched  with  darker, 
but  the  colors  are  often  brighter  and  the  marldngs  more  definite;  not 
unfrequently  a  band  of  white,  or  yellowish,  or  greenish,  runs  along  the 
middle  of  the  back,  with  perhaps  another  along  each  lateral  border. 
This  species  occurs  creeping  among  the  "  rock-weeds  "  and  other  algie 
at  low  water,  in  the  pools,  creeping  on  the  under  sides  of  stones,  ad- 
hering to  eel-grass,  and  also  among  floating  sea-weeds,  away  from  the 
shore,  and  in  many  other  situations.  Its  colors  are  generally  well 
adapted  for  its  concealment,  by  imitating,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the 
rocks  and  weeds  among  which  it  lives.  Even  those  with  bright  green 
markings  are  thus  protected  when  living  on  eel-grass  or  Ulva  ;  the  dark, 
obscurely  marked  ones  when  on  dead  eel-grass  or  dark  Fucus  ;  the  grays 
and  browns  when  on  stones  and  among  barnacles,  &c.  This 'protection 
is  not  perfect,  however,  for  they  often  fall  victims  to  hungry  fishes  of 
many  kinds. 

Tlie  Idotea  pkospliorea  Hakgeb,  is  a  closely  allied  species,  which 
grows  even  larger.  Ittcan  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  tail-piece, 
which  is  acute  in  this,  but  tridentate  in  the  last,  and  by  its  rougher  sur- 
Kice  and  more  incised  lateral  borders.  Its  colors  are  similar  and  equally 
variable,  though  they  are  frequently  in  larger  and  more  definite  spots 
and  blotches,  and  the  light  spots  are  often  bright  yellow.  It  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  decidedly  phosphorescent.  It  lives  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  preceding  species,  but  is  much  less  common  in  this 
region,  though  it  is  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  often  occurs 
among  the  crowded  stems  of  Corallina  officinalis  in  the  larger  tide-pools. 

Another  related  species,  the  Uricksonia  filiformis  Haeger,  {Plate 
VI,  fig.  26,)  also  occurs  among  the  Corallina  and  other  algae  in  the  tide- 
pools.  This  is  a  smaller  species  than  the  two  preceding,  but  is  some- 
what similar  in  its  colors,  which  are  equally  variable  and  equally  adapted 
for  its  concealment ;  in  this  the  colors  are  more  commonly  various  tints 
of  brown,  or  dull  reddish,  or  light  red,  which  are  well  adapted  to  blend 
with  the  colors  of  the  Corallines,  Quite  a  difterent  looking  creature  is  the 
Upelys  montosus,  which  is  occasionally  found  concealed  beneath  stones 
where  there  is  more  or  less  mud.  This  species  also  frequents  muddy 
bottoms,  and  is  pretty  effectually  concealed  by  its  rough-looking  back 
and  the  coating  of  mud  and  dirt  that  always  adheres  to  it. 

Clinging  to  the  hydroids  and  delicate  algfe  on  the  under  sides  of 
stones,  and  in  tide-pools,  curious  slender-bodied  Crustacea  belonging  to 
the  genus  Caprella  (similar  to  fig.  30,  Plate  V)  may  often  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  they  are  still  more  abundant  on  rocky  bot- 
toms off  shore.     They  have  the  habit  of  holding  on  firmly  by  the  pos- 
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t-erior  legs,  and  extending  Uie  body  out  at  an  angle,  with  the  long,  rough 
front  legs  stretched  out  in  various  directions.  While  in  these  attitudes 
and  at  rest  they  often  closely  resemble  the  branches  of  the  bydroids 
and  algie  among  which  they  live,  especially  as  they  also  imitate  themin 
colors,  for  all  these  species  are  variable  in  color,  being  generally  gray, 
with  darker  specks,  when  living  among  hydroids,  but  often  bright  red 
when  living  among  red  algie.  This  habit  of  holding  themselves  stiffly 
in  such  peculiar  positions  recalls  the  similar  habits  of  many  insects,  es- 
pecially some  of  the  Orthoptera  and  the  larvse  of  the  geometrid  moths, 
and  they  also  recall  the  larv*,  just  named,  by  their  singular  mode  of 
climbing  actively  about  among  the  branches  qf  the  hydroids  and  algae, 
for  they  bend  the  sleuder  body  into  a  loop,  bring  the  hind  legs  up  to  the 
front  ones,  and  taking  hold  with  them  stretch  the  body  forward  again, 
just  like  those  larvfe,  though  their  legs  are  long  and  slender  and  differ 
widely  in  structure.  These  little  creatures  are  very  pugnacious  and  are 
always  ready  to  fight  each  other  when  they  meet,  or  to  repel  any  in- 
truder similar  in  size  to  themselves.  Their  large  claws  are  well  adapted 
for  such  purposes. 

■  The  marine  worms  or  Annelids  ai'e  very  numerous  under  the  rocks  be- 
tween tides,  and  concealed  beueath  the  surface  of  the  gravel  and  mud 
that  accumulates  between  and  beneath  the  stones  and .  in  crevices. 
Many  kinds  also  live  in  the  pools,  lurking  among  the  roots  of  the  algie, 
burrowing  in  the  bottomj  or  building  tubes  of  their  own  in  more  ex- 
posed situations.  Many  of  these  annelids  are  very  beautiful  in  form 
and  brilliant  in  color  when  living,  while  most  of  them  have  curious  hab- 
its and  marvelous  structures.  Several  species  are  of  large  size,  grow- 
.  ing  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet.  Some  are  carnivorous,  devouring 
other  worms  and  any  other  small  creatures  that  they  eaa  kill  by  their  pow- 
erful weapons ;  others  are  vegetarians  J  but  many  are  mud-eaters,  sw^- 
lowing  the  mud  and  fine  sand  in  great  quantities,  for  the  sake  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms  that  always  exist  in  it,  as  is  the  case 
with  clams  and  most  of  the  bivalve  shells,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
marine  animals. 

All  these  Annelids  are  greedily  devoured  by  most  kinds  of  marine  fishes, 
whenever  they  can  get  at  them,  and,  since  many  of  the  annelids  leave 
their  buri'ows  iu  the  night  to  swim  at  the  surface,  or  do  this  constantly 
at  the  breeding  season,  they  make  an  important'element  in  the  diet  of 
many  fishes  besides  those  tliat  constantly  root  for  them  in  the  mud  and 
gravel,  like  the  tantog,  scup,  haddock,  &e.  The  young  of  nearly  all 
the  annelids  also  swim  free  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
in  this  state  are  doubtless  devoured  in  immense  numbers  by  all  sorts  of 
young  and  small  fishes. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  common  Annelids  found  under  rocks, 
burrowing  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  is  the  Nereis  virens,  (Plate  SI,  figs. 
47-50.)  It  lives  both  at  low-water  mark  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
farther  up.     It  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches  or  more,  and  is 
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also  quite  stout  in  its  proportions.  The  color  is  dull  greenish,  or  bluish 
green,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red,  and  the  surface  reflects  bright  iri- 
descent hues;  the  large  liimellEe  or  gills  {fig.  50)  along  the  sides  are  green. 
ish  anteriorly,  but  farther  back  often  become  bright  red,  owing  to  the 
numerous  blood-vessels  that  they  contain.  It  is  a  very  active  and  vora- 
cious worm,  and  has  a  large,  retractile  proboscis,  armed  with  two  strong, 
black,  hook-like  jaws  at  the  end,  and  many  smaller  teeth  on  the  sides, 
(figs.  48, 49.)  It  feeds  on  other  worms  and  various  kinds  of  marine 
animals.  It  captures  its  prey  by  suddenly  thrusting  out  its  proboscis 
and  seizing  hold  with  the  two  terminal  jaws;  then  withdrawing  the 
proboscis,  the  food  is  torp  and  masticated  at  leisure,  the  proboscis, 
■when  withdrawn,  acting  somewhat  like  a  gizzard.  These  large  worms 
are  dug  out  of  their  burrows  and  devoured  eagerly  by  the  tautog,  scup, 
and  other  fishes.  But  at  certain  times,  especially  at  night,  they  leave 
their  own  burrows  and,  coming  to  the  surface,  swim  about  like  eels  or 
snakes,  in  vast  numbers,  and  at  such  times  fall  an  easy  prey  to  many 
kinds  of  fishes.  This  habit  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  season  of 
reproduction.  They  were  ob.served  thus  swimming  at  the  surface  in  the 
daytime,  near  Newport,  in  April,  1872,  by  Messrs,  T.  M.  Prudden  and  T- 
II.  Eussell,  and  1  have  often  observed  them  in  the  evening,  later  in  the 
season.  At  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  April  12, 1  found  great  numbers 
of  the  males  swimming  in  the  pools  among  the  rocks  at  low-water,  and 
discharging  their  milt.  This  worm  also  occurs  in-many  other  situa- 
tions, and  is  abundant  in  most  places  along  the  sandy  and  muddy  shores, 
both  of  the  sounds  and  estuaries,  burrowing  near  low-water  mark.  It 
occurs  all  along  the  coast  from  New  York  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is 
also  common  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 

With  the  last,  in  this  region  and  southward,  another  similar  species, 
but  of  smaller  size,  is  usually  met  with  in  large  numbers.  This  is  the 
Nereis  limbata,  (Plate  XI,  fig.  51,  male.)  It  grows  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  inches,  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  slender,  sharp^ 
light  amber-colored  jaws,  and  by  the  lateral  lamellae,  which  are  small 
anteriorly  and  narrow  or  ligulate  posteriorly.  Its  color,  when  full 
grown,  is  usually  dull  brown,  or  smoky  brown  or  bronze-color  anteriorly, 
with  oblique  light  lines  on  the  sides,  and  often  with  a  whitish  border  to 
each  ring,  which  form  narrow,  pale  bands  at  the  articulations;  pos- 
teriorly the  body  and  lateral  appendages  are  pale  red,  and  the  longitu- 
dinal dorsal  blood-vessel  is  conspicuous.  The  male,  of  which  the  ante- 
rior part  is  represented  in  fig.  51,  differs  greatly  from  the  female  in 
the  structure  of  the  middle  region  of  the  body,  which  is  brighter  red  in 
color,  aud  has  the  side  appendages  more  complicated  and  better  adapted 
for  swimming.  The  females  agree  with  the  males  very  well  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body,  but  the  middle 
region  does  not  become  different  from  the  anterior,  as  ia  the  male. 
Both  sexes  are  often  dug  out  of  their  burrows,  under  stones  or  in  the 
sand,  but  in  sucli  places  there  are  few  .males  in  proportion  to  the  fe- 
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males.  The  males,  however,  sometimes  occur  swimmiug  free  at  the 
surface  in  vast  nambers.  They  awim  with  an  uodulaticg  motion,  and 
are  quite  eouspicuous  on  account  of  the  bright  red  color  of  the  middle 
region  of  tlieir  bodies.  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  observed  them  swimming  in 
this  way,  in  the  daytime,  in  August,  at  Fire  Island,  on  the  southern 
side  of  Long  Island,  where  they  occurred  in  incredible  numbers  and 
were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  blue-fish,  which  at  such  times  would  not 
take  bait.  We  often  caught  them  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  the  evening, 
at  the  surface,  with  towing-uets.  These  worms  must,  therefore,  eon- 
tribute  largely  to  the  food  of  many  fishes.  It  is  very  common  on  our 
sandy  shores  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina.  A  third  species,  iVerm 
pelagiea,  (Plate  XI,  flgs.  52-55,)  is  abundant  under  stones  farther  north, 
but  in  this  region  is  chiefly  found  on  shelly  bottoms,  in  the  deeper  wa- 
ters of  the  sounds.  These  three  species  of  Nereis  are  called  "clam- 
worms"  by  the  fishermen.  Two  large  species  of  worms  belonging  to 
the  gepus  Khynekobt>lu»  (formerly  Glycera)  are  often  met  with  in  bar- 
rows, in  the  mud  beneath  stones.  These  are  pale  reddish,  deep  fiesh- 
colored,  or  dull  purplish  red,  and  rather  smooth-looking  worms,  thick- 
est in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  both  ends.  They  have  a  large  pro- 
boscis, armed  at  the  ends  with  four  black,  hook-like  jaws,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  rapid  spiral  gyrations.  They  belong  more  properly 
to  the  muddy  and  sandy  shores,  and  will,  theretbre,  be  mentioned  more 
particularly  in  another  place.  They  are  represented  on  Plate  X,  figs. 
43-46.     Ophelia  simplex  occurs  under  stones  at  half-tide,  and  below. 

The  Marpkysa  Leidyi  (Plate  XII,  fig.  64)  is  a  large  and  handsome 
worm,  occasionally  met  with  under  stones  at  low-water  maik,  but  is 
more  common  on  shelly  bottoms  in  shallow  water  off  shore.  It  grows 
tO'the' length  of  six  inches  or  more,  and  its  body  is  flattened,  except 
toward  the  head,  where  it  becomes  much  narrowed  and  nearly  cylin- 
drical. It  is  yellowish  or  brownish  red,  and  brilliantly  iridescent.  The 
branchiae  are  bright  red,  and  commence  at  about  the  sixteenth  segment ; 
the  first  ones  have  only  one  or  two  branches,  but  farther  back  they  be- 
come beautifully  pectinated.  There  are  six  unequal  caudal  cirri,  the 
lower  lateral  ones  longest.  It  is  furnished  with  powerful  jaws,  and  is 
carnivorous  in  its  habits. 

A  small  but  very  aetive  worm,  Podarke  obseura  V.,  (Plate  XII,  flg.  61,) 
is  often  found  in  large  numbers  beneath  stones.  These  are  dark  brown 
or  blackish  in  color,  sometimes  with  lighter  bands.  They  come  out  at 
night  and  swim  at  the  surface  in  vast  numbers.  They  are  also  often  met 
with  at  the  surface  among  eel-grass,  in  the  daytime,  in  large  numbers. 
A  large  and  very  singular  worm,  which  burrows  and  constructs  tubes 
in  the  mud  .and  gravel  beneath  stones,  is  the  Girratulm  grandis  V., 
(Plate  XV,  figs.  80,81.)  This  is  n anally  yellowish  brown,  dull  orange,  or 
ocher- colored,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  long,  flexible,  reddish 
or  orange  cirri  that  arise  all  along  the  sides.  Another  very  large  and 
interesting  worm,  often  associated  with  the  last,  both  among  and  under 
3  V 
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rocks,  and  on  mnddy  shores,  is  the  Ampkitrite  ornatd,  (Plate  XVI,  fig. 
82.)  This  worm  constructs  rather  firm  tubes  oat  of  the  coosolidatfed 
mud  and  sand  in  which  it  resides,  casting  cylinders  of  mud  out  of  the 
orifice.  It  grows  to  be  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Its  color  is 
flesh-i;oh>r,  reddish,  and  orange-brown  to  dark  brown,  and  it  has 
thi'ee  pairs  of  large  plumose  or  arborescent  gills,  which  are  blood- 
red.  The  tentacles  are  flesh-colored,  very  uiimerous,  and  capable 
of  great  exteusiou,  even  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  audare  kept 
in  constant  motion  in  gathering  up  the  materials  with  which  it  con- 
structs its  tube.  Two  species  of  worms,  remarkable  for  their  soft  bodies 
filled  with  bright  red  blood,  which  is  not  contained  in  special  blood- 
vessels, are  also  found  under  stones  where  there  is  mud  in  which  they 
can  burrow.  The  smaller  of  the^e  i&  Poly<Arrus  emmius,  (Plate  XVI,  flg. 
85.}  Its  tf.utactes  are  very  numerous,  and  are  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion by  forcing  the  blood  into  them,  which  can  be  seen  flowing  along  in 
the  form  of  irregular  drops,  distending  the  tubular  tentacles  as  it  passes 
along.  The  second  species  is  a  much  larger  and  undescribed  species, 
remarkable  for  its  very  elongated  body  and  for  having  very  singular 
branching  gills  on  the  sides  along  the  middle  region  ;  the  first  and  last 
of  these  gills  are  simple  or  merely  forked,  but  those  in  the  middle  are 
divided  into  numerous  branches;  and  in  either  case  each  branch  is 
tipped  by  a  cluster  of  setse.  In  allusion  to  this  remarkable  feature  I 
have  called  it  ChtBtohranehus  aangumeuH.  Its  tentacles  are  like  those  of 
the  last  species,  but  longer  and  more  numerous;  in  full-grown  specimens 
they  can  be  extended  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  or  more.  Its  color  is  blood- 
red  anteriorly,  but  more  or  less  yellowish  at  the  slender  posterior  part. 
It  is  very  fragile  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  large  specimen  can  be  ob- 
tained entire.  It  grows  to  be  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  Tiiis,  like 
the  three  species  last  mentioned,  feeds  upon  the  minute  orgauisms 
contained  in  the  mud,  which  it  'swallows  in  large  quantities.  Two 
species  of  Lumbriconereis  are,  also,  frequently  found  burrowing  in  the 
mud  and  sand  beneath  stones,  but  they  belong  more  properly  to  the 
muddy  shores.  They  are  long,  slender,  reddish,  and  brilliantly  irides- 
cent worms,  readily  distinguished  by  having  a  smooth,  blunt-conical 
head,  without  tentacles.  They  are  carnivorous  and  have  complicated 
jaws.  The  bead  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  larger  species  (L. 
opalina  V.)  is  represented  in  Plate  XIII,  figs.  6i),  70.  The  other  [L.tenuis 
V.)  is  very  slender,  thread-like,  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  has  no  eyes. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  highly  organized  annelids  which  may  be 
found  adhering  to  the  under  side  of  stones  or  concealing  themselves  in 
crevices.  Among  these  are  three  species,  which  have  the  back  covered 
with  two  rows  of  large  scales.  One  of  these,  having  twelve  pairs  of 
nearly  smooth  scales,  is  the  L^idonotua  sublevis  V.,  (Plate  X,  flg.  42 ;) 
the  color  is  variable,  but  usually  brown  or  gi'ayish,  with  darker  specks, 
thus  imitating  the  color  of  the  stones.  Another  more  common  species 
is  the  Lepidonotus   8qu(miatus,  (Plate  X,  figs.  40,  41,)  which  also  has 
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twelve  pairs  of  scales,  but  they  are  rough,  aud  covered  with  small 
rounded  or  hemispherical  tubercles ;  this  is  usually  dark  browD.  The 
third  species  has  sixteen  pairs  of  smooth  scales,  aud  belongs  to  another 
genus.  This  is  Sarmothoe  imbricata ;  it  varies  exceedingly  in  color,  but 
is  usually  grayish  or  brownish,  more  or  less  specked,  blotched,  or  striped 
with  blackish ;  sometimes  there  is  a  black  stripe  along  the  middle  of 
the  back  ;  sometimes  the  general  color  is  dark  reddish.  These  three 
species  of  scaly  worms  all  have  a  large  proboscis  with  four  powerful 
jaws  at  the  end,  and  a  circle  of  papillie,  as  iu  flgs.  40  and  41 ;  they  are 
carnivorous  in  their  habits  and  rather  sluggish  in  their  movements. 
When  disturbed  they  curl  themselves  up  into  a  ball.  They  are  very 
complicated  in  their  appendages,  and  the  spines  and  set^  of  these  ap- 
pendages  are  very  curious  in  structure,  when  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope. Notwithstanding  then-  numerous  sharp  spines  they  are  often 
devoured  by  fishes,  and  they  frequently  also  fall  victims  to  their  more 
powerful  companions  belonging  to  the  Nereis  tribe,  and  are  sometimes 
destroyed  even  by  the  apparently  inoffensive  Nemerteans.  Adhering  to 
the  under  sides  of  the  rocks  and  stones  there  are  several  kiuds  of  tubes 
constructed  by  annelids.  One  of  the  most  common  and  abundant  binds 
of  these  tube-dwelling  worms  is  the  Sahellaria  vtdgaris  V.,  (Plate  XVII, 
flgs.  88, 88(1.)  This  worm  constructs  firm  aud  hard  tubes  out  of  flue  sand 
and  a  cement  secreted  by  special  glands.  These  tubes  are  bent  and 
twisted  in  various  directions .  and  are  generally  united  together  into 
masses  or  colonies,  sometimes  forming  aggregations  of  considerable 
thickness  and  perhaps  several  inches  or  afoot  across.  The  tubes  of  this 
worm  are  also  common  on  the  shells  of  oysters.  Another  very  curious 
and  beautiful  worm,  the  Soionopsis  palmata  V.,  constructs  much  larger 
and  coarser  tubes  out  of  bits  of  sea- weeds  and  shells,  sand,  small  pebbles, 
and  other  similar  materials;  these  tubes  are  long  and  crooked  and 
attached  for  their  whole  length  to  the  under  side  of  rocks.  The  worm 
that  constructs  them  has  some  general  resemblance  to  the  AmpMtrite 
ornata,  but  is  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  inches  long  and  is  usually 
darker  colored,  the  color  being  generally  reddish  brown  or  dark  brown, 
mwe  or  less  speckled  with  white.  There  are  only  seventeen  fascicles 
of  set*  on  each  side.  The  gills  are  only  three  in  number,  viz ;  an  odd 
median  one,  much  larger  than  theothers,  placed  just  behind  the  tentacles; 
and  a  pair  of  smaller  ones,  but  similar  in  form  and  just  back  of  the  first ; 
all  three  gills  have  a  stalk  or  peduncle,  and  branch  toward  the  end  in  a 
palmate  or  digitate  manner,  each  of  the  divisions  again  subdividing. 
The  gills  can  be  retracted  beneath  a  sort  of  collar  which  arises  just  be- 
hind them;  their  color  is  greenish,  specked  with  white.  The  gills  of 
this  worm  are  very  elegant  in  form,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other 
known  species,  both  in  position  and  form.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  new  genus  for  this  species.  It  has  been  found  from  Vineyard 
Sound  to  New  Jersey ;  both  among  eel-grass  in  shallow  water,  and  under 
stones.  The  Mcolea  simplex  is  a  related  species,  with  similar  habits. 
4V 
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The  crooked,  roand,  calcareous  tubes  made  by  Serpula  dianthtts  Y., 
are  often  to  be  found  adhering  to  the  under  surfaces  and  sides  of  stones 
near  low-water  mark,  and  also  in  the  pools  in  more  exposed  situations  ; 
sometimes  they  are  even  aggregated  together  into  masses.  When  dis- 
turbed the  worm  suddenly  withdraws  its  beautiful  wreath  of  gills  into 
its  tube  and  closes  the  aperture  closely  by  means  of  a  curious  plug  or 
operculum.  This  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  rather  long  pedicle,  and  is 
funnel-shaped,  the  outside  longitudinally  striated  and  the  edge  bordered 
by  about  thirty  sharp  denticles ;  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  side 
another  smaller,  short,  funnel-shaped  process  arises,  the  edge  of  which 
is  divided  into  twelve  or  thirteen,  long,  rather  slender,  rigid  processes, 
which  are  usually  a  little  curved  inward  at  the  top,  but  may  be  spread 
apart  in  a  stellate  form.  A  small,  rudimentary,  club-shaped  operculum 
Exists  on  the  other  side.  When  these  tubes  are  placed  in  sea- water  and 
left  undisturbed  for  a  short  lime,  the  occupant  will  cautiously  push  out 
its  operculum  and  display  its  elegant  wreath  of  branchije,  which  varies 
much  in  color  in  different  specimens,  but  often  recalls  the  varied  hues 
and  forms  of  different  kinds  of  pinks,  (Dianthus.)  The  name  which  I  have 
given  to  it  alludes  to  this  resemblance.  Fine  specimens  of  this  Serpula 
may  often  be  found,  also,  in  the  pools  near  low-water  mark,  attached  to 
the  upper  surfaces  or  sides  of  rocks,  and  in  such  situation  they  display 
their  charms  to  great  advantage.  The  wreath  of  branchi*  is  nearly 
circular,  consisting  of  two  symmetrical  parts,  each  of  which  is  made  up 
of  about  eighteen  pectinate  branchiae ;  these  are  covered  on  their  inner 
surfaces  with  slender  filaments  which  extend  nearly  to  the  ends,  but 
leave  the  tips  naked.  Young  specimens  have  fewer  branchise.  In  the 
more  common  varieties  these  branchiae  are  purple  at  base,  with  narrow 
bands  of  light  red  or  pale  yellowish  green ;  above  this  they  are  trans- 
versely banded  or  annulated  with  purplish  brown,  alternating  with  yel- 
lowish green,  or  with  purple  and  white ;  the  pinnae  usually  correspond 
in  color  to  the  part  from  which  they  arise,  but  are  sometimes  all  purple. 
In  other  specimens  the  branchiae  are  yellowish  white,  or  greenish  white, 
banded  with  brown.  In  one  variety  (eitrina)  they  are  bright  lemon- 
yellow,  or  orange-colored,  throughout.  The  operculum,  in  all  the  varie- 
ties, is  usually  brownish  green  above,  with  the  sides  purplish  brown, 
lined  with  whitish  near  the  edge,  and  with  a  greenish  white  band  at  the 
base;  the  pedicle  is  usually  purplish,  with  two  or  more  bands  of  white. 
The  body  is  usually  deep  greenish  yellow,  with  the  back  lemon -yellow  j 
the  collar  is  broad  with  an  undulated  border,  and  is  pale  green,  veined 
with  darker  green  blood-vessels.  This  species  is  also  often  met  with  in 
dredging  on  shelly  bottoms. 

The  Potumilla  oeulifera  {Plate  XVII,  fig.  86)  is  another  beautiful 
annelid,  related  somewhat  to  the  Serpula,  but  its  tubes  are  tough  and 
flexible ;  they  are  constructed  out  of  fine  sand  and  other  foreign  matters, 
glued  firmly  together  with  the  special  secretions  of  the  animal.  These 
tubes  are  often  found  attached  to  the  under  sides  of  stones,  but,  passing 
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around  to  the  sides,  opea  upward  by  a  free  extremity ;  they  also  fre- 
quently occur  itt  sheltered  nooks  in  the  tide- pools.  The  worm,  when  un- 
disturbed, puts  out  a  beautiful  wreath  of  braachiie  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  Serpula,  but  there  is  no  operculum.  The  branehiee  are  always 
beautifully  colored,  though  the  colors  are  quite  variable.  In  one  of  the 
commonest  styles  of  coloration,  the  branchite  are  surrounded  at  base 
with  reddish  brown  ;  above  this  with  a  ring  of  white;  next  by  a  band 
of  reddish  brown  ;  then  for  the  terminal  half  the  color  is  yellowish  gray, 
with  indistinct  blotches  of  brown ;  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  branchlEe 
there  are  one  to  three  dark  red  eyes.  There  are  ten  or  more  branchise 
in  each  half  of  the  wreath,  aud  they  are  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the 
■other. 

Another  related  species,  the  SabellamierophtkalmaY.,  also  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  pools  and  on  the  under  sides  of  stones,  constructing  tubes 
very  much  like  those  of  the  last  species.  This  is  a  much  shorter  and 
stouter  worm,  with  the  branchial  wreath  relatively  much  larger  and 
nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body.  The  branehite  are  pale  yellowish, 
greenish,  or  flesh-color,  with  numerous  transverse  bands  of  darker  green 
extending  to  the  pinnte ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  branchiie  there  are 
numerous  minute  eye-like  spots  of  dark  brown,  arranged  in  two  rows  on 
each.  The  body  is  usually  dull  olive-green.  The  Fabricia  Lddyi  V.,  is 
another  member  of  this  group  of  worms,  but  is  of  very  miuute  size.  It 
constructs  delicate,  flexible  tubes,  free  toward  the  end,  which  usually 
stands  upright.  Its  tubes  may  be  found  in  the  pools  and  on  the  under 
side  of  stones.  The  worm  itself  is  very  small,  slender,  and  when  un- 
disturbed protrudes  a  wreath,  composed  of  six  branehife,  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  branchi^  have  Ave 
to  seven  pinnse  on  each  side,  the  lowest  much  the  longest,  so  that  when 
expanded  they  all  reach  nearly  to  one  level.  At  the  base  of  the  bran- 
chieo  there  are  two  pulsating  vesicles,  alternating  In  their  beats ;  and 
just  back  of  these  there  are  two  minute  brown  eye-specks ;  two  similar 
eyes  exist  at  the  posterior  end.  Eleven  segments  of  the  body  bear  fas- 
cicles of  setie.     Color  yellowish  white,  the  blood-vessels  red. 

Two  or  more  species  of  the  minute  but  beautiful  worms  belonging  to 
the  genus  Spirorhts  are  found  attached  to  the  fronds  of  sea-weeds,  to 
shells,  stones,  &e.,  especially  in  the  pools.  These  are  related  to  the 
Serpula,  and  like  it  form  solid  calcareous  tubes,  but  these  are  always 
coileil  up  in  a  close  spiral,  and  the  coil  is  attached  by  one  side.  The 
little  worms  put  out  an  elegant  wreath  of  branchiae,  aud  are  furnished 
with  au  operculum.  Another  very  interesting  and  beautifully  colored 
worm,  sometimes  found  under  and  among  the  stones,  where  there  is 
mud,  is  the  Cistenides  Gouldii  V.,  (Plate  XVII,  figs.  87,  87a.)  This 
constructs  very  remarkable,  conical,  free  tubes,  of  grains  ot  sand  ar- 
ranged iu  a  single  layer,  like  miniature  masonry,  and  bound  together  by 
a  water-proof  cement.  This  worm  belongs  more  properly  to  the  muddy 
and  sandy  shores  and  will  be  mentioned  again. 
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Under  stones  and  decaying  sea- weeds,  near  high- water  mark^  two  or 
more  kinds  of  small  slender  worms  are  usually  found  in  great  numbers ; 
these  differ  widely  from  all  those  before  mentioned,  and  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  common  earth-worms  of  the  garden.  One  of  these  is  white, 
slender,  and  about  an  inch  long,  tapering  to  both  ends.  This  isSalodil- 
lus  Uttoralis  Y.,  apparently  forming  a  new  genua  allied  to  Enehytrcevs, 
Another  is  of  about  the  same  size,  but  rather  longer  and  more  slender, 
and  light  red  in  color.  It  has  a  moniliform  intestine,  with  a  red  blood- 
vessel attached  to  it  above  and  below.  It  belongs  apparently  to  the 
genus   GUteUio,  (C.  irroratus  V.) 

In  addition  to  all  these  setigerous  Annelids  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, there  are  quite  a  number  of  worms  to  be  found  on  the  rocky 
shores  which  are  destitute  of  all  these  external  appendages,  and  have 
the  surface  of  the  body  smooth  and  ciliated.  There  are  two  tribes  of 
such  worms :  in  one  of  them  the  body  is  much  elongated,  and  either 
roundish,  or  flattened,  and  usually  very  changeable  in  form  and  cap- 
able of  great  extension  and  contraction.  These  are  known  as  Hemer- 
teans ;  moat  of  them  have  a  proboscis  which  they  can  dart  out  to  a  great 
length.  In  the  other  group,  known  as  Planarians,  the  body  is  broad, 
short,  and  depressed,  and  often  quite  flat,  and  their  internal  structure 
is  quite  different. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  Nemerteans,  the  Mtckelia  ingens,  (Plate  XIX, 
figs.  96,  96a,)  is  met  with  under  stones  where  there  is  sand,  but  it  be- 
longs properly  to  the  sandy  shores.  It  is  an  enormous,  smooth,  flat  worm, 
yellowish,  flesh-colored,  or  whitish,  and  sometimes  grows  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long  and  over  an  inch  wide.  The  Meckelia  rosea  also  occurs 
occasionally  in  similar  places.  This  is  similar  in  form,  but  is  smaller,  leas 
flattened,  and  decidedly  red  in  color.  It  is  often  covered  by  adhering 
sand.  Another  species,  belonging  to  the  Nemerteans,  is  often  found  in 
great  abundance  under  stones  from  mid-tide  to  near  high-water  mark. 
Many  of  tbem  are  often  found  coiled  together  in  large  clusters.  This  is 
the  Henneries  socialis  ;  it  is  very  slender  or  filiform,  and  often  five  or  six 
inches  long  when  extended.  Its  color  is  dark  ash-brown  or  blackish,  a. 
little  lighter  beneath,  and  it  has  three  or  four  eyes  in  a  longitudinal 
group  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Another  larger  species,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  genus  Oerebratulus,  but  not  sufficiently  studied  while- 
living,  is  also  abundant  under  stones.  It  is  much  stout«r  and  is  usually 
dark  olive-green,  brownish-green,  or  greenish-black  in  color,  but  a  little 
lighter  below  and  at  the  borders  of  the  head.  Several  other  small  Ne- 
merteans  occur  under  similar  circumstances.  In  the  pools,  creeping  over 
and  among  the  algse  and  hydroids,  a  yellowish  or  light  orange-colored 
species,  one  or  two  inches  long,  is  often  met  with.  This  species  secretes 
an  unnsual  amount  of  mucus,  which  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  its 
climbing  habits,  and  I  have  on  this  account  named  it  PoUniaglutinosa  V.,, 
(Plate  XIS,  fig.  97.)  It  varies  in  the  number  of  its  eyes,  according  to 
its  age,  but  they  are  always  grouped  in  oblique  clusters  as  in  the  figure. 
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Ttte  color  is  sometimess  bright  orange  anteriorly,  but  lighter  posteriorly, 
with  a  faint  duaky  or  greenish  line  along  the  middle. 

Another  species,  closely  resembling  the  last  in  form,  color,  and  size,  is 
quite  common  tinder  stones;  and  especially  in  dead  tubes  of  Serpula,  near 
low-water  mark.  This  is  the  Cosmocephala  ochracea  V..  (Plat©  XIX,  figs. 
95,  95ffl;)  it  has  numerous  eyea  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  three  or  four 
on  each  side  forming  an  anterior  row  parallel  with  the  margin ;  the 
others  forming  two  parallel  oblique  groups,  usually  with  two  or  three 
eyes  in  each,  farther  hack.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  head  there  is,  on 
<ach  side,  an  obliquely  transverse  groove.  The  color  is  usually  dull  yel- 
lowish-white or  grayish ;  the  anterior  part  is  often  tinged  with  orange 
and  the  posterior  with  ash-gray ;  there  is  generally  a  distinct  paler  me- 
dian line,  most  distinct  anteriorly.  It  grows  to  be  two  or  three  inches 
long,  when  extended. 

Of  the  Plauarians  several  species  are  also  found  creeping  over  the 
under  side  of  stones  and  in  the  tide-poola.  One  of  the  most  abundant 
is  Procerodes  freguens,  which  is  a  very  small  but  lively  species,  found 
creeping  on  the  under  side  of  stones  near  high-water.  It  is  usually 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  dark  brown  or  blackish  above  and  gray 
below,  and  it  has  two  reniform  eyes.  The  Monocelis  agilis  is  still  smaller, 
elliptical,  with  only  one  median  eye ;  its  color  is  dark  brown  or  blackish . 
By  some  writers  this  genus  is  placed  among  the  Nemerteans.  Two 
larger  species  of  this  group  are  also  occasionally  found  on  the  under 
side  of  stones.  One  of  these,  the  Planocera  nebulosa,  (Plate  XIX,  fig. 
100,)  is  usually  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  three-fourths  loug,  bxit  may 
become  nearly  circular,  or  may  extend  into  a  long  elliptical  form.  It  is 
flat  and  thin,  with  flexuous  edges.  Its  color  is  olive-green  above,  with 
a  lighter  median  stripe  behind,  and  yellowish  green  below.  The  tenta- 
cles on  the  back  are  whitish  and  retractile. 

The  Stylochopsis  Uttoralis  V.,  (Plate  XIX,  fig.  99,)  is  also  frequently 
found  on  the  under  side  of  stones.  It  is  remakable  for  having  a  clus- 
ter of  eyes  on  each  tentacle,  other  clusters  in  front  of  them,  and  two  or 
more  rows  of  eye-spots  aronnd  the  margin,  especially  in  front.  Its  color 
is  variable,  but  usually  greenish,  greenish  yellow,  or  brownish  yellow, 
often  reticulated  with  flesh-color ;  there  is  generally  a  pale  median  streak 
posteriorly.  The  eggs  were  laid  July  12th  in  large  clusters,  composed  of 
many  small  white  eggs  closely  crowded  together,  side  by  side,  and  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  glass  jar  in  which  they  were  kept. 

There  are  also  representatives  of  the  "  round  worms,"  or  Nematodes, 
to  be  found  beneath  the  stones  and  among  the  roots  of  algse,  hydroids, 
&c.  The  commonest  of  these  is,  x>erhaps,  the  Pontonema  marinitm  (Plate 
XVIII,iig.  94.)  This  is  a  small,  very  slender,  smooth,  white,  round  worm, 
tapering  to  both  ends,  and  very  .active  in  its  movements,  constantly  coil- 
ing itself  into  a  spiral  and  again  uncoiling  itself,  Ite  head  is  furnished 
with  about  six  minute  cirri ;  in  the  male  the  tail  is  short,  narrow,  nearly 
straight,  but  one-sided,  rapidly  tapering,  and  subacute ;  in  the  female 
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tlie  body  is  iiivicb  longer,  and  the  tail  is  long,  slightly  taxiered,  straight, 
and  obtuse.  Tbe  Fontonema  tadllaPum  also  occurs  in  similar  places  ia 
abundance.  In  this  species  the  male  ha^  i  short,  obtuse,  incurved  tail ; 
the  female  a  straight,  tapering,  narrow,  obtuse  one.  Both  species  are 
oviparous,  and  the  female  genital  orifice  is  near  the  middle  of  the  body. 
These  worms  are  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 
Their  complete  history  is  not  known ;  they  are  closely  allied  to  many  of 
the  parasitic  worms,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment these  are  also  parasites. 

Of  the  Kadiates  there  are  also  numerous  species  to  be  found  ou  these 
rocky  shores. 

Although  the  purple  "  sea-urchin,"  Arbacia  punctulata,  and  the  green 
"  sea-urchin,"  Strongylocentrotus  DrSbackimsis,  {Plate  XXXV,  fig.  268,) 
are  sometimes  met  with,  their  occurrence  is  irregular  and  uncertain  at 
low-water  in  this  region.  The  former  occurs  in  abundance  on  rocky 
and  shelly  bottoms  in  the  sounds;  while  the  latter  occurs  chiefly  ou  sim- 
ilar bottoms  in  the  cold  area,  and  at  low-water  on  the  outer  rocky 
shores,  and  still  more  abundantly  farther  north. 

The  green  star-fish,  Asterias  arenwola,  (Plate  XXXV,  fig.  269,)  is 
found  in  large  numbers  at  low-water  among  the  rocks  at  certain  times, 
but  at  other  times  is  seldom  met  with,  though  a  few  youug  specimens 
can  almost  always  be  found  by  careful  search  beneath  the  stones.  The 
adults  were  very  abundant  on  the  shore  at  Parker's  Point,  in  the  latt«r 
part  of  June ;  but  by  the  middle  of  July  very  few  could  be  found  there. 
Their  habit  of  coming  up  to  the  shore  may  be  connected  with  their 
reproductive  season.  They  are  always  abundant  on  shelly  bottoms  in 
the  bays  and  sounds,  especially  where  there  are  beds  of  muscles  or 
oysters,  upon  which  they  feed.  They  often  prove  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive of  oysters  planted  in  waters  that  are  not  too  brackish  for  their  com- 
fort. They  manage  to  eat  oysters  that  are  far  too  large  for  them  to 
swallow  whole,  by  grasping  the  shell  with  their  numerous  adhesive  feet, 
and  then,  after  bending  their  five  flexible  rays  around  the  shell  so  as 
partly  to  inclose  it,  they  protrude  the  lobes  and  folds  of  their  enormous 
saccular  stomach  from  the  distended  mouth,  and  surrounding  the 
oyster-shell  more  or  less  completely  with  the  everted  stomach  they 
proceed  to  digest  the  contents  at  leisure,  and  when  the  meal  is  fin- 
ished they  quietly  withdraw  the  stomach  and  stow  it  away  in  its  proper 
place.  In  this  way  a  large  "  school "  of  star-fishes  will,  in  a  short  tiinc) 
destroy  all  the  oysters  on  beds  many  acres  in  extent,  unless  their  oper- 
ation be  interfered  with  by  the  watchful  owners.  In  one  instance, 
within  a  few  years,  atWestport,  Connecticut,  they  thus  destroyed  about 
2,000  bushels  of  oysters,  occupying  beds  about  20  acres  in  extent,  in  a 
few  weeks,  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietor. 

In  order  to  stop  their  operations  it  is  necessary  to  dredge  over  the 
©yster- grounds  and  destroy  all  the  star-flshes  thus  brought  up,  by  leav- 
ing them  ou  shore  above  high-water  mark ;  for  if  simply  torn  in  pieces 
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and  thrown  overboard,  as  is  sometimes  done,  each  ray  has  the  power  of 
reproducing  all  the  lost  parts,  so  that  each  fragment  may,  after  a  time, 
become  a  perfect  star-flsh. 

The  color  of  this  species  is  generally  dark  green  or  brownish  greeo, 
with  the  madreporic  plate  bright  orange ;  the  males  are  more  inclined 
to  browD,  and  sometimes  have  a  reddish  tint.  It  is  found  all  along  the 
coast  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Florida. 

The  eggs  of  this  species,  like  those  of  most  other  star-flshes,  produce 
peculiar  larv^,  entirely  unlike  the  parents,  and  provided  with  vibrating 
cilia  by  means  of  which  they  swim  about  in  the  water,  or  at  the  surface, 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  young  star-flah  develops  within  the  larva 
and  gradually  absorbs  the  substance  of  the  larva  into  its  own  organi- 
zation. 

The  development  of  this  and  our  other  common  species  has  been  very 
fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz, 

Of  the  Hydroids  many  species  occur  in  the  pools,  or  attached  to  th© 
lower  sides  of  overhanging  rocks,  or  of  stones  that  have  an  open  space 
beneath  them,  or  growing  upon  the  Fucus  and  other  sea^weeds  at  low- 
water  mark.  The  most  abundant  of  all  is  the  Sertularia  ;pumila,  {Plate 
X^XVII,  flg.  279,)  which  grows  in  small  tufts  of  delicate  branches  on 
the  stems  and  fronds  of  all  the  larger  sea-weeds,  and  on  the  sides  and 
lower  surfaces  of  stones.  Another  beautiful  species,  the  Obelia  commia- 
suralis,  (Plate  XXXVII,  fig.  281,}  occurs  at  low-watermark  and  in  tide- 
pools,  attached  to  stones  and  sea-weeds.  It  is  very  delicate  and  much 
branched,  and  sometimes  grows  five  or  sis  inches  high,  though  usually 
smaller.  At  certain  times  it  produces  small  medusse  in  its  urn-shaped 
reproductive  capsules;  these  are  discharged  and  swim  free  for  sometime, 
having  sixteen  tentacles  when  they  become  free.  Several  other  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  also  occur  attached  to  the  sea-weeds  at  low-water. 
The  most  common  of  these  is  0,  diaphana,  which  grows  about  an  inch  high, 
attached  to  the  stems  of  Fuous.  The  Campanularia  ftexwosa  is  another 
similar  hydroid,  remarkable  for  its  large  reproductive  capsules, in  which 
meduste  are  developed  that  never  become  free.  This  species  occurs 
in  the  pools  at  low-water,  on  weeds  and  stones,  and  also  on  the  lower 
sides  of  overhanging  rocks  or  the  timbers  of  wharves.  It  is  much 
more  abundant  farther  north,  as  at  Eastport,  Maine,  where  it  grows  in 
profusion  on  the  timbers  of  the  wharves,  hanging  down  from  their 
lower  sides,  collapsed  and  dripping,  while  the  tide  is  low.  The  JPennarm 
tiarella  (Plate  XXXVII,  figs.  277,  278)  is  a  very  conspicuous  and  beau- 
tiful species  on  account  of  its  much-divided  black  branches  and  numer- 
ous bright  red  ilower-like  hydroids.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  the  pools, 
and  just  below  low-water  mark,  attached  to  stones,  corallines,  &e,,  but  is 
more  common  in  somewhat  deeper  water  on  rocky  and  shelly  bottoms. 
The  "file- fish"  feeds  on  this  species,  and  probably  on  other  allied 
hydroids,  for  its  stomach  was  found  full  of  the  stems  and  branches, 
cut  up  in  fine  pieces.    Its   broad,   sharp-edged  jaws  are  admirably 
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adapted  for  browsing  ou  hjdroids,  but  yet  tkis  may  not  be  its  principal 
food,  for  our  observations  were  very  few  on  this  flsli,  owing  to  its  rarity. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  hydroids,  found  in  the  rocky  pools 
at  low- water,  or  in  other  shaded  places,  is  the  Hybocodon  prolifer,  (Plate 
XXXVIII,  iig.  282.)  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  tubularians,  and  is  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  deeji  orange- 
red  color.  It  ia  by  no  means  common,  and  grows  only  in  those  pools 
where  the  water  is  pure  and  cool,  or  under  the  shade  of  overhanging 
rocks.  It  usually  grows  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three  clustered 
together.  The  delicate  hydrarium  of  BougainvilUa  superciliaris  (Plate 
XXXVII,  fig.  276)  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  larger  tide-pools 
Bear  low-water  mark,  and  the  small,  free  medns»,  which  are  produced 
by  budding  from  the  hydrarium,  are  frequently  found  swimming  in  the 
waters  in  spring.  The  Clava  leptostyla  is  a  beautiful  and  apparently 
soft  and  tender  species,  but  it  grows  in  clusters  ou  the  fronds  of  Fucus 
at  low-water  mark,  on  the  most  exposed  shores,  and  withstands  the 
most  powerful  surf,  unharmed.  The  colonies  are  bright  light  red  in 
color  and  consist  of  numerous  hydroids  arising  from  creeping 'stolon- 
like  tubes,  which  interlace  to  form  the  base  of  the  colony.  Each  of 
the  hydroids  I  consists  of  a  cylindrical  stem,  slender  at  base  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  thicker,  club- 
shaped  or  fusiform  "  head,"  covered  with  about  fifteen  to  thirty,  long, 
slender  tentacles,  but  the  form  both  of  the  heads  and  tentacles  is  con- 
stantly changing,  owing  to  their  contractions.  The  small  medusa-buds 
are  grouped  in  clusters  below  the  tentacles  and  do  not  become  free. 
Tills  species  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  pools  and  on  the  under  sides  of 
large  stones  close  to  low-water  mark. 

The  Hydractinia  polyclina  is  often  met  with  covering  the  dead  shells 
inhabited  by  the  hermit-crabs,  whether  in  the  pools  or  in  deeper  water 
off  shore,  with  a  soft,  velvet-like,  reddish  coating,  which  is  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  hydroids  united  together  by  their  bases  into  a  rather  firm, 
continuous  layer,  covered  with  conical  points.  This  basal  layer  some- 
times not  only  entirely  covers  the  shell,  but  extends  out  considerably 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  aperture,  so  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  interior.  This  is  no  doubt  a  great  gain  to  the  crab,  because  he  will  not 
be  so  soon  compelled  to  exchange  his  shell  for  a  larger  one.  Each  col- 
ony of  these  hydroids  is  either  male  or  female ;  the  sexes  differ  in  depth 
of  color,  the  male  colonies  being  palest.  But  in  each  colony  there  are 
also  many  sterile  individuals,  who  have  to  do  the  eating  and  digesting  for 
the  whole  community,  while  the  sexual  individuals  attend  to  the  repro- 
dactiou  of  the  race.  Farther  north,  as  at  JTahant,  Massachusetts,  this 
species  often  incrusts  broad  surfaces  of  the  rocks  in  the  pools,  but  I 
have  not  observed  it  growing  in  this  way  south  of  Cape  Cod ;  yet  in  one 
iustauee  we  dredged  it  growing  on  a  rock. 

The  Saledum  gracile  V.  is  frequently  found  growing  in  profusion  on 
the  under  side  of  stones,  in  tide-pools,  and  attached  to  oysters,  dead 
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shells,  &c.,  in  shallow  waters,  bott  of  the  sounds  and  estuaries.  It 
forms  rather  dense,  pale,  flexible  tufta,  three  or  four  inches  high,  with 
very  uumeroue  slender  branches. 

Of  I'olyps  there  are  several  species  belonging  to  the  actinians,  or 
"  sea- an  em  ones,"  and  one  species  of  genuine  coral,  (Astrangia,)  but  the 
latter  is  seldom  found  at  low-water,  though  common  in  shallow  water, 
on  rocky  bottoms.  The  most  common  of  the  actinians  is  the  "  fringed 
sea-anemone,"  Metridium  marginatum.  This  may  almost  always  be 
found  on  the  under  sides  of  large  stones  that  have  safficient  space  be- 
neath, in  sheltered  crevices  near  low-water  mark,  and  adhering  to  the 
rocks  along  the  borders  of  the  larger  tide-pools,  where  they  are  shaded 
and  protected  by  the  overhanging  sea-weeds.  In  full  expansion  this 
species  has  a  very  graceful  form.  From  the  expanded  base  the  body 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  tail,  smooth  column,  sometimes  cylindrical,  some- 
times tapering  slightly  to  the  middle,  and  then  enlarging  to  the  sum- 
mit. Toward  the  top  the  column  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  thickened 
fold,  above  which  the  character  of  the  surface  suddenly  changes,  the 
skin  becoming  thinner  and  translucent,  so  that  the  internal  radiating 
partitions  are  visible  through  it.  This  part  expands  upward  and  out- 
ward to  the  margin,  which  is  folded  into  numerous  deep  undulations  or 
frills,  and  everywhere  covered  with  very  numerous,, flue,  short,  crowded 
tentacles.  The  tentacles  also  cover  the  upper  side  of  the  disk,  half 
way  to  the  mouth,  but  are  larger  and  less  crowded  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  margin.  The  mouth  is  oval  and  the  lips  divided  into 
numerous  folds.  The  largest  specimens  are  sometimes  five  or  six  inches 
high  and  three  or  four  inches  across  the  disk.  The  colors  are  extremely 
variable.  Most  frequently  the  sides  of  the  body  are  yellowish  brown 
or  orange-brown,  but  it  may  be  of  any  shade  from  white,  flesh-color, 
pink,  salmon,  chestnut,  orange,  yellow,  light  brown,  to  dark  umber- 
brown  ;  or  it  maybe  mottledand  streaked  with  two  or  more  of  these  colors. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tentacles  are  translucent,  and  have 
lighter  colors,  generally  either  white,  pink,  flesh-color,  or  pale  salmon ; 
the  tentacles  are  also  frequently  banded  with  flake-white,  and  often 
have  dark  tips.  This  species,  when  much  irritated,  throws  out  from 
minute  loop-holes  along  the  Sides  large  numbers  of  long,  slender,  white 
threads,  which  are  covered  with  microscopic  stinging-organs,  powerful 
enough  to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  fishes  and  other  enemies ; 
but  they  do  not  penetrate  the  human  skin. 

Another  species,  the  "white-armed  anemone,"  Sagartia  Uucolena, 
(Plat©  XXXVIII,  fig.  284,)  is  also  common  at  low-water,  especially  on 
the  under  side  of  large  stones,  and  sometimes  nearly  buried  in  sand 
and  gravel.  This  is  more  elongated  and  slender  than  the  last,  and  has 
a  smaller,  simple  and  plain  disk,  with  the  tentacles  much  longer  and 
more  slender,  and  crowded  together  near  the  margin ;  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  smooth  and  uniform,  without  any  thickened  fold.  The 
color  is  usually  pale  salmon  or  flesh-color,  and  the  skin  is  translucent, 
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SO  as  to  show  tlie  internal  lamellse ;  the  tentacles  are  paler -and  more 
translucent,  and  usually  whitisli,  but  sometimes  pale  salmon.  Tbe 
teutades,  in  full  expansion,  are  over  an  inch  long.  A  second  elongated 
species  of  Sagartia  {8.  modesta)  occurs  buried  up  to  its  tentacles  in  the 
gravel  and  sand  among  rocks.  This  species  is  quite  rare,  and  has  a 
much  thicker  and  firmer  skin,  ■which  is  nearly  opaque  and  dull  yellow- 
ish in  color ;  the  tentacles  are  shorter,  with  dark  greenish  markings  at 
the  base. 

The  Malocampa  produeta  (Plate  5XXVIII,  fig.  285)  also  occurs  under 
the  same  circumstances  with  the  last,  though  it  may  also  be  found 
on  sandy  shores,  slightly  attached  to  a  shell  or  pebble,  perhaps  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  but  in  expansion  it  stretches  its  body  so  as  to 
expand  its  tentacles  at  the  surface,  above  its  burrow,  into  which  it 
quickly  withdraws  when  disturbed.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  and  slenderness  of  its  body  in  full  extension  ;  for  having 
only  twenty  tentacles,  with  swollen  tips ;  and  for  the  rows  of  suckers 
along  the  sides,  to  which  it  fastens  grains  of  sand,  &c.  It  has  no  dis- 
tinct disk  at  the  base,  which  is  bnlbons  and  adapted  for  burrowing 
Its  color  is  whitish,  flesh-color,  or  pale  salmon,  with  the  suckers  whit- 
ish. The  tentacles  usually  have  darker  brown  tips,  but  sometimes  the 
tips  are  flake-white.  In  full  expansion  the  length  of  large  specimens 
is  about  a  foot,  and  the  diameter  about  a  third  of  an  inch,  but  in  con- 
traction the  body  becomes  much  shorter  and  more  swollen. 

The  Asirangia  Danm,  which  is  the  only  true  coral  yet  discovered  on 
the  coast  of  New  England,  is  occasionally  found  on  the  under  side  of 
overhanging  rocks,  or  in  pools  where  it  is  seldom  or  never  left  dry.  The 
coral  forms  incrusting  patches,  usually  two  or  three  inches  across,  and 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  composed  of  numerous  crowded  coraUets, 
having  stellate  cells  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  liv- 
ing animals  are  white,  and  in  expansion  rise  high  above  the  cells  and 
expand  a  circle  of  long,  slender,  minutely  warted  t-entacles,  which 
Lave  enlarged  tips.  These  coral-polyps,  when  expanded,  resemble  clus- 
ters of  small,  white  sea-anemones,  and  like  them  they  will  seize  their 
prey  with  their  tentacles  and  transfer  it  to  their  mouths.  They  feed 
readily,  in  confinement,  upon  fragments  of  mollusca  or  Crustacea. 

Several  species  of  sponges  also  occur  in  the  rocky  pools  and  on  the 
under  sides  of  stones.  The  most  conspicuous  one  is  a  bright  red  spe- 
cies, which  forms  irregular  crusts,  and  rises  up  in  the  middle  into 
many  small,  irregular,  lobe-like  branches.  Another  species  forms 
broad,  thin  incrustations,  of  a  sulphur  yellow  color,  on  the  under  side 
of  stones.  These  species  have  not  been  identified.  A  small,  uru- 
shaped  or  oval  species,  with  a  large  aperture  at  the  summit,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  slender,  projecting  spicula,  occurs  in  the  pools, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  QrajnMa  ciliata  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  species  already  enumerated,  most  of 
■which  belong  to  groups  that  are  essentially  marine  animals,  there  are 
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a  few  species  of  mariue  insects  that  are  frequently  met  wifli  under 
stones,  or  among  the  small  green  algte.  Among  these  a  small  lead-col- 
ored insect  belonging  to  the  family  of  "  spring-tails,"  Anurida  maritima,  is 
the  most  abundant.  AVifch  it  a  spider,  Bdella,  and  several  species  of  mites 
[Tromlidi'mi)  are>often  found.  Several  specimens  of  a  "false  scorpion, " 
Ghemes  oblongus,  were  also  found  by  Mr.  Smith  near  low-water  mark 
under  stones.  In  the  pools  and  on  the  rocks,  among  the  green  confervse 
and  other  sea- weeds,  the  active  green  larvae  of  a  two-winged  ^j,CMron- 
omus  oceanicus,  is  often  found  in  abundance.  This  larva  we  have  detected 
in  the  stomach  of  the  "  tom-cod,"  mixed  with  small  Crustacea. 

List  of  species  inliaMting  the  rocky  shores  of  the  sounds  and  iays. 

In  the  following  list  the  species  living  in  these  situations  are  brought 
together  systematically,  whether  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  or 
not.  The  lists  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete,  but  include  most 
of  the  species  ordinarily  met  with.  The  references  are  to  the  pages  of 
this  report,  where  remarks  upon  the  species  may  be  found  : 

AETICULATA. 


Chironomue  oceanicus 331 

Anurida  raaritima 331 

Chemes  oblongus  , .' 331 


Bdella  marina 

Trombidium,  several  species 


Page. 
331 


Cancer  irroratus 312 

Panopeus  depressus 313 

P.Sayi 312 

P.  Harrisii 313 

Carcinus  granulatus 312 

Eupagurus  pollicaris 313 

E.  longicari)U8 313 

Homarus  Americanus 313 

Orchestia  agilis 31i 

Hyale  littoralis 315 

Calliopius  Isevinsculus 315 

Gammanis  ornatus 314 

G,  annulatus 314 

Gr.  Marinus 314 


Mcera  levis 315 

Melita  nitida 314 

Amphithoii  maculata 315 

A.  valida 315 

Caprella,  sp 316 

Sphteroma  quadridentata  , ,  315 

Idotea  irrorata 316. 

I.  phosphorea 316 

Erichsonia  filiforrais 316 

Epelys  montosus 

Jsera  copiosa 315 

Balanus  balanoides 304 

Numerous   small    Entomos- 
traca, 
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Annelids,  {Ch<etopods.) 


Lepidoiiotus  squamatus 320 

L.  sublevis 320 

Harmothoe  imbricata 321 

Phyllodoce 349 

Eulalia 349 

Eumidia 349 

Podarke  obacura 319 

Nereis  virens 317 

N.  limbata 318 


H.  pelagica 

Marphj^a  Leidyi . 

Lnmbriconereis  opaliiia 

L.  tenuis , 

Itlijncbobolus  Americanus . 

E.  dibranchiatns 

Cirratnliis  grandis 


Oligochwta. 


Cirrbiuereis  fragilis 

Ophelia  simplex 

SabeUaria  valgaris 

Cistenides  Gonldii 

Nieolea  simplex 

Amphitrite  oruata 

ScioEopsis  palmata 

Polycirrus  eximius 

ChEetobraiicbas  sanguineus . 

PotamiUa  oculifera 

SabeUa  microphthalma 

Eabricia  Leidyi 

Serpula  diantbus 

S.  diantbus,  var,  eitrina 

Spirotbis  spirillum 


Page. 
397 
319 
321 
323 
321 
320 
321 
320 
320 
322 
323 
323 
322 
322 
323 


Halodrillus  littoralis 324  I  Clitellio  irroratus . . 


Page. 

Nemertes  socialis 324 

Meekelia  ingens 324 

M.  rosea 324 


Oerebratulus  (?) 

Cosijiocepbala  ochraeea . . 
Polinia  glutinosa 


324 
325 
324 


Planocera  nebulosa . . . . 
Stylocbopsis  littoralis  . 


.     323     Procerodes  irequens . , 
.     325  I  Monocelis  agilis 


325 
325 


Fontouema  marinam  . 


MOLLUSCA, 
Gastropods,  (  Univalves.) 


Page. 

Urosalpinx  cinerea 306 

Pnrpura  lapillus 306 

Eupleura  caudata 371 


Page. 
Falgur  carica 355 

Sycotypus  eanaliculatus 355 

Tritia  trivittata 354 
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Page. 

Astyris  lanata 306 

Anachis  avara 306 

OdoBtomia  producta 307 

O.  fasca 307 

O.  bisuturalis 307 

O.  trifida 307 

O.  jmpressa 307 

Bissoa  aculeua , 306 

Skenea  planorbis 383 

Littorina  palliata 305 

L.  rudis 305 

Lacuna  vincta 305 


Bittiuin  nigriim 

..        305 

Cerithiopsis  Greenii 

..        383 

Triforis  nigrocinctus 

..       305 

Crepidula  fornicata 

..       553 

553 

C.  nnguiformis 

..       553 

Acmaia  testudinalis 

..        307 

Polycera  Lessonii 

..        400 

^olis,  undetermined. 

Lamellihranchs,  (Bivalves.) 


309     Mytilus  edulis  . 


Saxieava  arctiea 309     Modiola  plieatula  . 


310     M.  modiolus  . 


Kelliaplanulata-. 

Scapharca  transversa 309     Anemia  glabra 

Argina  pexata 309     Ostr^a  Virginiana . . 


Page. 
307 
307 
SOO 
311 
310 


Molgiila  Manhattensis 


Page.  I 
311  I  Cynthia  partita  . 


Iiryozoa„{or  Polyzoa.) 


Tubulipora  flabellaris 405 

Alcyonidium  ramosuin 404 

Alcyonldium  hirsutum 404 

A.  bispldum 312 

Vesicularia  gracilis 389 

Vesieularia  ciiseuta 404 

V.  dichotoma 404 

Bugula  turrita 311 


B.  tlabellata 

Membranipora  pilosa . . . 

M.  lineata 

Escbarella  variabilis  . . . 
Discopora  coceinea(!} , . , 

Lepralia,  sp 

Oellepora  ramulosa 

Pedieellina  Amerieana. . 


Arbaeia  pimctulata . . 


RADIATA, 

EcMnoderms. 


326  I  Asteviaa  arenicola.. 


389 
406 
406 
312 
424 
420 
312 
405 
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ObelJa  commissuralls  . .  - 

O,  pyriformis 

O,  diaphana 

O.  genieulata 

Cljtia  JolmBtoni 

Orthopyxis  caliculata.. . 

Platypyxis  cylindrica 

Campanularia  volubilia . 


Lafoea  calcarata  . 


Page. 
327 


337 
407 


327 
408 


Halecium  gracile 32S 

Sertularia  argentea . .  _ 408 

S.  pumila 327 

Eougainvillia  superciliaris  .  328 

Margelis  Carolinensis 

Clava  leptostyla 32S 

Pennaria  tiarella 327 

Hybocodon  prolifer 32S 

Hydractinia  polydina 32S 


Metridium  marginatum 329 

Sagartia  leueolena 329 

S.  modesta 330 


Halocampa  producta  . 
Astrangia  Dante 


Page. 
330 
329 


Grantia  ciliata 330 

Leucosolenia  botryoides  (!). .     391 
Haliebondria,  sp 330 


Tedania,  sp . , 
Eenieria,  sp  , 


Page. 
330 
330 


II. — 2.  FAUNA  OF   THE  SANDY  SHORES  OF  THE  BAYS  AND  SOUHDS. 

These  sandy  shores  vary  considerably  iu  eliaracter  according  to  their 
situations  and  composition.  In  tlie  more  exposed  positions  the  beaches 
of  fine  loose  sand  differ  but  little  in  character  from  those  that  prevail 
so  extensively  on  the  ocean  shores,  from  Oape  Cod  to  Korth  Florida. 
In  more  sheltered  situations  there  is  generally  more  or  less  mud  mixed 
■with  the  sand,  which  often  forms  shores  with  a  very  gentle  slope,  run- 
ning down  to  broad  flats,  bare  at  low-water ;  such  flats  of  sandy  mud 
are  the  favorite  homes  of  large  numbers  of  burrowing  creatures;  but 
even  on  the  exposed  beaches  of  loose  siliceous  sand,  which  are  completely 
torii  up  and  remodeled  by  every  storm,  there  are  still  to  be  found  many 
binds  of  animals  perfectly  adapted  to  such  conditions,  flnding  there 
jtheir  proper  homes.  In  other  cases  there  is  more  or  less  gravel  and 
pebbles  mixed  with  the  sand,  which,  under  some  conditions  of  expos- 
ure, produce  a  firm  and  compact  deposit,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  certain  tube-dwellingand burrowing  creatures.  In 
other  places,  especially  in  sandy  coves  or  other  sheltered  situations,  the 
sandy  flats  are  partly  covered  by  tufts  and  patches  of  eel-grass,  and 
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there  are  maiiy  animals  that  find  congenial  resorts  on  such  fiats.  Then 
there  will  sometimes  be  pools  or  rivulets  of  sea- water  on  the  sandy  flats, 
in  which  certain  creatares  often  spend  the  short  time  while  thus  impris- 
oned by  the  tide. 

The  special  localities  where  the  sand-dwelling  species  of  this  region 
were  chiefly  studied,  are  the  beaches  on  Naushon  and  adjacent  islands ; 
Nobska  Beacli  and  several  other  beaches  near  Wood's  Hole ;  the  exten- 
sive sand-beach  between  Falmouth  and  Waquoit ;  the  beach  at  Menem- 
sha  Bight,  on  Maltha's  "Vineyard ;  several  beaches  on  the  shores  of 
Buzzard's  Bay ;  the  beaches  at  South  End,  Savin  Eock,  and  other  local- 
ities near  New  Haven ;  the  beaches  on  Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island ; 
the  beaches  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  be- 
sides the  outer  beaches  at  various  other  points. 

Along  the  upper  part  of  the  sand-beaches  there  is  generally  an  almost 
continuous  belt  of  dead  sea-weeds,  broken  shells,  fragments  of  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  various  other  debris  cast  up  by  the  waves.  Although 
many  of  the  dead  shells,  &e.,  which  occur  in  this  way,  belong  really  to 
the  sandy  shores  near  low-water,  others  have  come,  perhaps,  from  deeper 
water  and  other  kinds  of  bottom.  Therefore,  although  such  rubbish- 
heaps  may  afford  good  collecting  grounds  for  those  who  frequent  the 
shores  after  storms,  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  species  that 
more  or  less  frequently  occur  in  them.  Beneath  such  ipasses  of  decay- 
ing materials  many  insects  and  Crustacea  occur,  together  with  certain 
genuine  worms.  Part  of  these  are  truly  marine  forms,  and  are  never 
found  away  from  the  sea-shores,  but  many,  especially  of  the  insects,  are 
in  no  sense  marine,  being  found  anywhere  in  the  interior  where  decay- 
ing matters  abonnd.  The  two-winged  flies  {Dlptera,)  of  many  kinds, 
are  especially  abundant,  and  their  larvse  occur  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  decaying  sea-weed.  Some  of  these  flies  are,  however,  true  marine 
species,  and  live  in  the  larval  state  in  situations  where  they  are  sub- 
merged for  a  considerable  time  by  the  tide.  1  have  often  dug  such 
larvae  from  the  sand  near  low-water  mark,  and  have  also  dredged  them 
at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms  off  shore.  During  unusually  high 
tides  immense  quantities  of  the  fly-larva;  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  waters,  and  thns  become  food  for  fishes  of  many 
kinds,  and  especiallyfortheyoungones,  which  frequent  the  shallow  waters 
along  the  shores.  There  are  also  many  species  of  beetles  (Coleoptera) 
which  frequent  these  places,  and  several  of  them  are  genuine  marine 
insects,  liviug  both  in  the  larval  and  adult  conditions  in  burrows  be- 
tween tides.  Among  these  are  two  or  three  species  of  Bte^iw*,  belong- 
ing to  the  Staphylinidm  /  several  tiger-beetles  { Cicindela,)  and  represen- 
tatives of  other  families.  The  "  tiger-beetles  "  are  very  active^  carnivo- 
rous insects  and  frequent  the  dry  sands  just  above  high- water  mark; 
when  disturbed  they  rise  quickly  and  fly  away  to  the  distance  of  sev- 
eral yards  before  alighting.  ,  They  are  so  wary  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch 
them  without  a  net.  Most  of  the  species  reflect  bright,  metallic,  bronzy  or 
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green  colors,  and  mauy  of  them  have  the  elytra  more  or  less  marked  with 
■white.  Mr.  S,  I.  Smith  found  the  larva  of  our  largest  species  (C.  gene- 
rosa)  at  Fire  Island,  living  in  holes  in  the  sand  helow  high-water  mark, 
associated  with  the  species  of  Talorckestia. 

Beneath  the  decaying  sea-weeds  on  the  sandy  shores  immense  num- 
bers of  the  lively  little  crustacean,  Orohestia  affili»,  (p.  314,  Plate  IV, 
flg.  14,)  may  always  be  found.  Two  other  related  species,  of  larger  size 
and  paler  colors,  but  having  the  same  habit  of  leaping,  thongh  not  in 
such  a  high  degree,  occur  among  the  weeds,  or  burrowing  in  the  sand, 
or  beneath  drift-wood,  &c.,  a  little  below  high-water  mark.  In  fact  the 
aand  is  sometimes  completely  filled  with  their  holes,  of  various  sizes. 
Both  these  species  are  stout  In  form,  and  become  about  an  inch  long 
when  mature.  One  of  them,  Talorckestia  longicornis,  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished byits  very  longantennse  ;  the  other,  T.  megalophfhalma,hy  it» 
.shorter  antennse  and  very  large  eyes.  Both  these  species  are  pale  gray- 
ish, and  imitate  the  color  of  the  sand  very  perfectly.  When  driven 
from  their  burrows  by  unusually  high  tides  or  storms  they  are  capable 
of  swimming  actively  in  the  water.  They  make  dainty  morsels  for  fishes 
and  many  shore  birds,  as  well  as  for  certain  crabs,  especially  ( 


On  sandy  beaches  near  high-water  mark,  especially  where  the  sand  is 
rather  compact  and  somewhat  sheltered,  one  of  the  "  fiddler-crabs,'* 
Gelaaimua  pugilat^r,  is  frequently  found  in  great  numbers,  either  run- 
ning actively  about  over  the  sand,  er  peering  cautiously  from  their  holes, 
which  are  Often  thickly  scattered  over  considerable  areas.  These  holes 
are  mostly  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  or  more 
in  depth,  the  upper  part  nearly  perpendicular,  becoming  horizontal  be- 
low, with  a  chamber  at  the  end.  Mr.  Smith,  by  lying  perfectly  still  for 
some  time  on  the  sand,  succeeded  in  witnessing  their  mode  of  dig- 
ging. In  doing  this  they  drag  up  pellets  of  moist  sand,  which  they 
carry  under  the  three  anterior  ambulatory  legs  that  are  on  the  rear  4ide, 
dimbiug  out  of  their  burrows  by  means  of  the  legs  of  the  side  in  front, 
aided  by  the  posterior  leg  of  the  other  side.  After  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  their  burrows  and  talcing  a  cautious  survey  of  the  landscape, 
rtiey  run  quickly  to  the  distance  often  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  bur- 
row before  dropping  their  load,  using  the  same  legs  as  before  and  carry- 
ing the  dirt  in  the  same  manner.  They  then  take  another  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  surroundings,  run  nimbly  back  to  the  hole,  and  after  again 
turning  their  pedunculated  eyes  in  every. direction,  suddenly  disappear, 
soon  to  reappear  with  another  load.  They  work  in  this  way  both  in  the 
night  and  in  the  brightest  sunshine.  Whenever  the  tide  is  out  and  the 
weather  is  suitable.  In  coming  out  or  going  into  their  burrows  either 
aide  may  go  in  advance,  but  the  male  more  commonly  comes  out  with 
the  large  claw  forward.  According  to  Mr,  Smith's  observations  this 
species  is  a  vegetarian,  feeding  upon  the  minute  algie  which  grow  upon 
the  moist  sand.    In  feeding  the  males  use  only  the  small  claw  with  which 
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they  pickup  the  bits  of  algae  very  daintily ;  the  females  use  indifterently 
either  of  their  small  claws  for  tiiis  purpose.  They  always  swallow  more 
or  less  saud  with  their  food,  Mr.  Smith  also  saw  these  crabs  engaged 
in  scraping  up  the  surface  of  the  sand  where  covered  with  their  favorite 
algre,  which  tliey  formed  into  pellets  and  carried  into  their  holes,  in  the 
same  way  that  they  bring  sand  out,  doubtless  storing  it  until  needed 
for  food,  for  he  often  found  Jarge  quantities  stored  in  the  terminal 
chamber.  Mr,T,  M.Pmdden  has  since  ascertained  that  one  of  the  other 
species  of  "fiddlers"  on  our  shores  {0.  minax)  is  also  a  vegetarian  and 
feeds  upon  similar  algse,  which  grow  on  the  muddy  salt-marshes. 

The  Ocypoda  arenaria  is  a  crab  allied  to  the  "  fiddlers."  and  similar  in 
some  of  its  habits.  It  is  a  southern  species,  ranging  as  far  as  Brazil, 
and  adult  specimens  have  not  yet  been  observed  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  but  Mr.  Smith  has  observed  the  young  in  abundance  at  Fire 
Island,  and  we  have  the  young  from  Block  Island ;  it  occurs  at  Great 
Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  of  larger  size,  and  therefore  it  may  bo  lookedfor 
on  the  beaches  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  This  crab  lives  on 
the  beaches  at,  and  even  far  above,  high-water  mark.  It  digs  large  holes 
like  the  fiddlers,  often  in  the  loose  dry  sand,  back  from  the  shore,  yet 
when  disturbed  it  will  sometimes  take  to  the  water  in  order  to  escai)e, 
though  it  soon  returns  to  the  shore.  In  digging  its  holes,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith's  observations,  it  works  in  the  same  way  as  the  "fiddler- 
crabs,"  except  that  it  is  quicker  in  its  motions,  and  often,  instead  of  car-, 
rying  the  pellets  of  sand  to  a  distance  from  the  hole,  it  throws  it  away 
with  a  sudden  and  powerful  jerk,  scattering  the  sand  in  every  direction, 
It  is  even  piore  cautious  in  its  movements,  and  is  always  on  the  alert,  even 
the  slightest  movement  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  watching  them  is 
sure  to  send  them  all  into  their  holes  instantly.  In  color  this  species 
imitates  the  sand  very  perfectly,  especially  while  young,  when  they 
are  irregnlarly  mottled  and  speckled  with  lighter  and  darker  shades  of 
gray.  They  also  have  the  habit  of  crouching  down  closely  upon  or 
into  the  sand,  when  suddenly  frightened,  and  aided  by  their  colors  will 
often  thus  escape  observation.  At  other  times  they  will  trust  to  their 
speed  and  scamper  over  the  sand  with  such  swiftness  that  they  are  not 
easily  captured.  This  crab  is  caruivoiwus  in  its  habits  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith's  observations,  it  lives  largely  upon  the  "beach-fleas" 
(Talorckestia)  whi(!h  inhabit  the  same  localities.  It  will  lie  in  wait  and 
suddenly  spring  upon  them,  very  much  as  a  cat  catches  mice.  It  also 
feeds  upon  dead  fishes  and  other  animals  that  are  thrown  on  the  shore 
by  the  waves. 

Another  inhabitant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sand-beaches,  just  below 
high-water  mark,  is  the  Seypha^lla  aremcola  Smith,  which  has,  as  yet, 
been  found  oidy  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  but  probably  occurs  far- 
ther north.  It  is  a  small,  sand-colored  Isopod  crustacean,  which  has  no 
near  relatives,  so  far  as  known,  except  in  New  Zealand.  It  burrows  in 
the  sand,  making  a  little  conical  mound  around  the  mouth  of  the  holes. 
5  T 
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The  only  Annelid  observed  high  up  on  the  sand-beaches  is  the  slen- 
der, white  Halodrillus  littoralis,  referred  to  on  page  324,  which  lives 
under  the  decaying  sea-weeds  in  great  nnmbers. 

On  the  lower  parts  of  the  sand-beaches,  toward  low-water  mark,  and 
especially  on  the  broad  flats,  which  are  barely  uncovered  )>y  the  lowest 
tides,  a  much  larger  number  of  species  occurs. 

Among  the  Crustacea  of  these  sandy  shores  we  frequently  find  the 
common  Cancer  irroratus,  (p.  312,)  which  is  very  cosmopolitan  in  its 
habits.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  specimen  of  Carmnus  granulatus, 
but  this  is  nob  its  favorite  abode ;  bat  the  "  lady -crab  "  or  "  sand-crab," 
Platyoniekus  oeellatus,  (Plate  I,  fig.  4,)  is  perfectly  at  home  among  the 
loose  sands  at  low-water  mark,  even  on  the  most  exposed  beaches.  This 
species  is  also  abundant  on  sandy-bottoms  off  shore,  and  as  it  is  furnished 
■with  swimming  organs  on  its  posterior  legs,  it  can  swim  rapidly  in  the 
water  and  was  taken  at  the  ■  surface  in  Vineyard  Sound  in  several  iu- 
stances,  and  some  of  the  specimens  thus  taken  were  of  full  size.  When 
living  at  low-water  mark  on  the  sand-beaches  it  generally  buries  itself 
up  to  its  eyes  and  antennse  in  the  sand,  watching  for  prey,  or  on  the  look- 
out for  enemies.  If  disturbed  it  quickly  glides  backward  and  down- 
ward into  the  sand  and  disappears  instantly.  This  power  of  quickly 
burrowing  deeply  into  the  sand  it  possesses  in  common  with  all  the 
other  marine  animals,  of  every  class,  which  inhabit  the  exposed  beaches 
of  loose  sand,  for  upon  this  habit  their  very  existence  depends  during 
storms.  By  burying  themselves  sufBcieutly  deep  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  breakers.  The  means  of  effecting  this  rapid  burrowing  are 
very  diverse  in  the  diflferent  classes.  Thus  one  of  the  fishes  {Ophidium 
marginatum),  which  lives  in  these  places,  has  a  long  acute  tail  and  by 
its  peculiar  undnlatory  motions  can  instantly  bury  itself  tail-first  iu  the 
sand.    Others  have  acute  heads  and  go  in  head-first. 

The  "lady-crab"  is  predacious  in  its  habits,  feeding  upon  various 
smaller  creatures,  but  like  most  of  the  crabs  it  is  Mso  fond  of  dead 
fishes  or  any  other  dead  animals.  In  some  localities  they  are  so  abun- 
dant that  a  dead  fish  or  shark  will  in  a  short  time  be  completely  covered 
with  them,  but  if  a  person  should  approach  they  will  all  suddenly  slip  off 
backwards  and  quickly  disappear  in  every  direction  beneath  the  sand  ; 
after  a  short  time,  if  everything  be  quiet,  immense  numbers  of  eyes 
and  antennte  will  be  gradually  and  cautiously  protruded  from  beneath 
the  sand,  aad  after  their  owners  have  satisfied  themselves  that  all  is 
well,  the  army  of  crabs  will  soon  appear  above  the  sand  again  and  con- 
tioue  their  operations.  The  color  of  this  crab  is  quite  bright  and  does 
not  imitate  the  sand,  probably  owing  to  its  mode  of  concealment. 
The  ground-color  is  white,  but  the  back  is  covered  with  annular  spots 
formed  by  specks  of  red  and  purple.  It  is  devoured  in  great  numbers 
by  many  of  the  larger  fishes. 

Another  curious  burrowing*  creature,  living  under  the  same  circum- 
stances aa  the  last,  is' the  Hijipa   talpoida,  {Fate  II,  tig.  5.)    But  this 
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species  barrows  like  a  mole,  head-first,  instead  of  backward.  It  cau 
also  swim  quite  actively  and  is  sometimes  found  swimmiug  about  in  the 
pools  left  on  tlie  flats  at  low-water.  It  is  occasionally  dug  oat  of  the  sand 
at  low-water  mark,  and  is  often  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  on  saod- 
beaches,  but  it  seems  to  live  in  shallow  water  on  sandy  bottoms  in 
great  numbers,  foe  iu  seining  on  one  of  the  sand-beaches  near  Wood's 
Hole  foe  small  fishes,,  a  large  quantity  of  this  species  was  taken.  Its 
color  is  yellowish  white,  tinged  with  purple  on  the  back.  It  is  one  of 
the  favorite  articles  of  food  of  many  fishes.  Mr.  Smith  found  the 
young  abundant  at  Fire  Island,  near  high-water,  burrowing  io  the  sand. 
This  species  is  still  more  abundant  farther  south. 

The  curious  long-legged  "  spider-crab,"  LiUnta  canalwulata,  is  fre- 
quently met  with  at  or  just  below  low-water  mark  on  sandy  shores,  but 
its  proper  home  is  on  muddy  bottoms. 

Creeping,  or  rapidly  running,  over  the  bottom  in  shallow  water,  or  in 
the  tide-pools  on  the  flats,  the  smaller  "  hermit-crab,"  £upagurus  longi- 
carpus,  (p.  313,)  may  almost  always  be  observed  ensconced  in  some  dead 
univalve  shell,  most  commonly  that  of  Ilyanassa  obaoUUt.  This  species 
is  still  more  abundant  among  eel-grass,  and  on  muddy  shores. 

The  common  "sand-shrimp,"  Crangon  vulgaris,  (Plate  III,  fig.  10,) 
always  occurs  in  great  numbers  on  the  sandy  flats  and  in  the  tide-pools 
and  rivulets,  as  well  as  on  the  sandy  bottoms  in  deeper  water  off  shore. 
Tbis  species  is  more  or  less  specked  irregularly  with  gray,  and  imi- 
tates the  color  of  the  sand  very  closely.  When  resting  quietly  on  the 
bottom,  or  when  it  buries  itself  partially  and  sometimes  almost  entirely, 
except  tlie  eyes  and  long  slender  antennte,  it  cannot  easily  be  distin- 
guished by  its  enemies,  and,  therefore,  gains  great  protection  by  its 
colors.  When  left  by  the  tide  it  buries  itself  to  a  considerable  depth  in 
moist  sand.  It  needs  all  its  powers  of  concealment,  however,  for  it  is 
eagerly  hunted  and  captured  by  nearly  all  the  larger  fishes  which  fre- 
quent the  same  waters,  and  it  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  many  of 
them,  such  as  the  weak-fiah,  king-flsh,  white  perch,  blue-flsh,  floundera, 
striped  bass,  &c.  Fortunately  it  is  a  very  prolific  species  and  is  abun- 
dant along  the  entire  coast,  from  North  Carolina  to  Labrador,  wherever 
sandy  shores  occur.  The  young  swim  free  for  a  considerable  time  after 
hatching,  and  were  taken  at  the  surface  in  the  evening,  in  large  num- 
bers. The  common  prawn,  Palwmonetes  vulgaris,  (Plate  II,  fig,  9,) 
often  occurs,  associated  with  the  Crangon,  but  it  is  much  more  abundant 
among  the  eel-grass,  and  especially  in  the  estuaries  where  it  has  its 
proper  home.  As  this  is  one  ^f  the  most  abundant  species  and  of 
great  importance  as  an  article  of  flsh-food,  it  will  be  mentioned  again, 
with  more  details,  in  connection  with  the  fauna  of  the  estuaries. 

Several  species  of  smaller  Crustacea  also  burrow  in  the  sand  at  low- 
water  mark.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  an  Ampbipod,  the 
Lepidactylis  dytiseus,  which  by  its  external  form  reminds  one  of  Hippa, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  habits,  for  it  burrows  in  the  sand  like  a  mole. 
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It  is  also  occasionally  found  under  stones  in  sandy  places.  Its  color  is 
pale  yellowish  white.  The  Unaiola  irrorata  (Plate  IV,  flg.  19)  often 
lives  in  tubes  in  the  sand  in  abundance,  bnt  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
such  localities,  for  it  occnrs  on  all  kinds  of  bottoms  and  at  all  dupths 
down  to  at  least  430  fathoms  {off  St.  George's  Bank,)  and  is  abundant 
all  along  the  coast,  from  New  Jersey  to  Labrador.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  on  shelly  and  rocky  bottoms,  and  although  it  habitually  lives 
in  tubes,  it  does  not  always  construct  its  own  tube,  but  is  ready  and 
willing  to  take  possession  of  any  empty  worm-tube  into  which  it  can 
get,  and  having  once  taken  possession  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  at  home, 
for  it  remains  near  the  end  of  the  tube  protruding  its  stout  claw-like 
antennse,  and  looking  out  for  its  prey,  in  the  most  independent  manner. 
It  will  also  frequently  leave  its  tube  and  swim  actively  about  for  a  time, 
and  then  return  to  its  former  tube,  or  hunt  up  a  new  one.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  capable  of  constructing  a  tube  for  itself,  when  it  can- 
not find  suitable  ones  ready-made.  Its  color  is  somewhat  variable,  but 
it  is  generally  irregularly  specked  with  red  and  flake-white,  and  the 
antenuEe  are  banded  with  red.  It  contributes  very  largely  to  the  food 
of  many  fishes,  such  as  scup,  pollock,  striped  bass,  &o. 

On  the  moist  sand-flats  curious  crooked  trails  made  by  the  Idotea 
cfBca  {Plate  V,  fig.  22)  may  generally  be  seen.  This  little  Isopod  bur- 
rows like  a  mole  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  raising  it  up  into 
a  little  ridge  as  it  goes  along,  and  making  a  little  mound  at  the  end  of 
the  burrow,  where  the  creature  can  usually  be  found.  This  species  is 
whitish,  irregularly  specked  with  dark  gray,  so  as  to  imitate  the  color 
of  the  sand  very  perfectly.  It  is  also  capable  of  swimming  quite  rapidly. 
The  Idotea  Twftsii  is  another  allied  species,  having  the  same  habits  and 
living  in  similar  places,  but  it  is  much  more  rare  in  this  region.  It  has 
also  been  dredged  on  sandy  bottoms  off  shore.  It  is  a  smaller  species 
and  darker  colored,  with  dark  brown  markings.  The  Idotea  irrorata 
(p.  316,Plate  V,  fig.  23)  also  occurs  on  saudy  shores  wherever  there  la 
eel-grass,  among  which  it  loves  todweU. 

The  well  known  "horseshoe-crab"  or  "king-crab,"  Limulua  Poly- 
jjAemtw,  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  sandy  shores,  just  below  low-water  mark, 
but  it  is  more  abunaant  on  muddy  bottoms  and  in  estuaries,  where  it 
burrows  just  beneath  the  surface  and  feeds  upon  various  small  animals. 
At  the  breeding  season,  however,  it  comes  up  on  the  sandy  shores  to 
deposit  the  eggs,  near  high-water  mark.  According  to  the  statements 
of  Rev.  S.  Lockwood,  (in  American  Naturalist,  vol.  iv,  p.  257,)  the 
spawning  is  done  at  the  time  of  high  t^es,  during  May,  June,  and  July ; 
they  come  up  in  pairs,  the  males,  which  are  smallest,  riding  on  the 
backs  of  the  females  and  holding  themselves  in  that  position  by  the 
short  feet,  provided  with  nippers,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  males.  The 
female  excavates  a  depression  in  the  sand  and  deposits  the  eggs  in  it, 
and  the  male  casts  the  milt  over  them,  when  they  again  return  to 
deeper  water,  leaving  the  eggs  to  be  buried  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
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In  aqnaria,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  eggs  hatch  in  about  six 
weeks,  but  in  their  natural  conditions  they  probably  hatch  sooner  than 
this;  under  unfavorable  conditions  the  hatching  may  be  delayed  for  a 
■whole  year.  The  eggs  are  very  numerous.  In  addition  to  the  interest- 
ing observations  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  Dr.  A.  8.  Packard  has  since  given 
more  detailed  accounts  of  the  development  of  the  embryos  and  ;i'oung  of 
TAmulws  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  1870,  p.  247,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  155, 1872. 

Annelids  are  quite  numerous  on  the  sandy  shores  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  It  is  evident  that  these  soft-bodied  creatures  would 
be  quickly  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the  agitation  of  the 
sand,  were  they  not  provided  with  suitable  means  for  protecting  them- 
selves. This  is  effected  mainly  in  two  ways :  the  sand-dwelliug  species 
either  have  the  power  of  burrowing  deeply  iuto  the  sand  with  great 
rapidity,  or  else  they  construct  long  durable  tubes,  which  descend  deeply 
into  the  sand  and  afford  a  safe  retreat.  Many  of  the  active  burrowing 
species  also  construct  tubes,  but  they  usually  have  but  little  coherence 
and  are  uot  very  permanent,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  much  relied  on 
by  the  owners.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  both  in  the  structure 
and  composition  of  the  tubes  of  different  species,  and  in  the  modes  by 
which  the  rapid  burrowing  is  effected. 

The  large  green  Nereis  {¥.  virena,  p.  317)  is  found  on  the  sandy 
shores  in  places  that  are  somewhat  sheltered,  especially  if  there  be  an 
admixture  of  mud  or  gravel  with  the  sand  to  give  it  firmness  and 
solidity.  This  species  burrows  deeply  beneath  the  surface  and  lines 
the  interior  of  its  large  irregular  burrows  with  an  abundant  mucus-lite 
'  secretion,  which  gives  smoothness  and  some  coherency  to  the  walls, 
but  does  not  form  a  solid  tube.  With  this,  and  in  greater  numbers,  the 
smaller  species.  Nereis  limbata,  (p.  318,}  is  also  found,  and  its  habits 
appear  to  be  essentially  the  same.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  can 
burrow  rapidly,  but  much  less  so  than  some  other  worms,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  well  adapted  to  live  on  exposed  beaches  of  moving 
sands,  but  prefer  coves  and  harbors.  The  two  large  species  of  Bkya- 
ehobolm  are  much  better  adapted  for  rapid  burrowing.  Their  heads 
are  very  small  and  acute,  and  destitute  of  all  appendages,  except  foar 
minute  tentacles  at  the  end;  the  body  is  long,  smooth,  and  tapers 
gradually  to  both  ends,  and  the  muscular  system  is  very  powerful,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  these  worms  to  coil  themselves  up  into  the  shape 
of  an  open  spiral,  like  a  corkscrew,  and  then  to  rapidly  rotate  them- 
selves on  the  axis  of  the  spiral.  "Wben  tbe  sharp  head  is  inserted  into 
the  loose  mud  or  sand  and  the  body  is  thus  rotated,  it  penetrates  with 
great  rapidity  and  disappears  almost  instantly.  Both  these  species  are 
found  on  sandy  as  well  as  on  muddy  shores  and  flats  near  low-water 
mark,  and  also  in  deeper  water.  The  one  usually  most  abundant  is  R. 
d^ranckiatus,  (Plate  X,  figs.  43, 44 ;)  this  is  readily  distinguished  by  hav- 
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itig  a  simple  gill  both  on  the  upper  aod  lower  sides  of  the  lateral  append- 
ages. The  other,  R.  Americanus,  (Plate  X,  flgs.  45,  46,)  has  gilla  that 
are  more  or  leas  branched  on  the  upper  aide  of  the  appendages,  as  sliowix 
ill  fig.  46,  but  none  on  the  lower  side ;  the  appendages  are  also  longer, 
especially  posteriorly,  and  differently  shaped.  The  proboscis  is  remarka- 
bly long  and  large,  and  when  fully  protruded  itshowsfour  large,  black, 
sharp,  fang-like  jaws  or  hooks.  Both  these  worms  are  destitute  of  true 
blood-vessels,  such  as  most  of  the  allied  worms  possess,  but  have  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body  filled,  between  the  various  organs,  with 
bright  red  blood,  which  shows  through  the  skin,  giving  a  more  or  less 
red  or  purple  color  to  the  whole  body  and  proboscis. 

The  two  species  of  Lumbrieonereis  already  referred  to  (p.  320,}  occur  iu 
similar  localities,  and  are  usually  associated  with  the  two  preceding  spe- 
cies, but  they  are  less  rapid  burrowers  and  require  for  their  safety  lo- 
calities where  the  sand  is  compact  and  mixed  more  or  less  with  mud, 
or  where  it  is  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  force  of  the  waves.  In 
sandy  coves,  and  especially  on  the  flats  of  sandy  mud,  close  to  low- 
water  mark,  the  smaller  species,  Z.  tmuis,  is  generally  very  abundant, 
penetrating  the  sand,  beneath  the  surface,  in  every  direction.  It  is 
often  a  foot  or  more  in  length  when  extended,  and  not  much  larger  than 
coarse  thread  or  small  twine,  and  bright  red  in  color.  When  the  sand 
iu  these  localities  is  turned  up  with  a  spade,  their  drawn-out,  red,  thread- 
like bodies  can  usually  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  but  they  are  so  fragile 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  obtaiu  an  entire  specimen.  The  head  is  obtusely 
conical,  a  little  flattened,  smooth,  pale  red,  and  iridescent,  without  eyes. 
The  other  species,  X.  opalina  V.,  (Plate  XIII,  fig.  69,)  is  much  larger,  grow- 
ing to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches  or  more,  and  about  .10  to  .12  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  color  is  dark  bronze,  or  reddish  brown,  or  pale 
red,  the  surface  reflecting  the  most  brilliant  opal-like  colors.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  i.  tenuis  by  its  four  eyes  in  a  row  across 
the  back  part  of  the  head.  Both  these  species,  when  removed  from 
their  burrows,  coil  themselves  in  a  long  spiral.  They  burrow  readily 
and  deeply,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  many  other  worms,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  permanent  tubes.  Another  worm,  found  in  similar  places  and 
readily  mistaken  for  L.  tenuis  on  account  of  its  long,  slender,  almost 
thread-like  body  and  red  color,  is  the  Notomastus  filiformis  V, ;  but 
in  this  species  the  head  is  very  acute,  the  lateral  appendages  and 
setfe  are  very  different,  and  the  color  is  paler  red,  with  bands  or  rings 
of  bright  red.  This  species  has,  moreover,  a  smooth,  subglobular  pro- 
boscis, without  jaws,  while  the  former  has  a  powerful  set  of  compli- 
cated jaws,  without  a  distinct  proboscis,  and  they  are  widely  difterent  iu 
internal  anatomy.  The  latter  feeds  upon  the  organic  matter  contained 
in  the  mud  that  it  swallows,  while  the  species  of  Lumbrieonereis  are 
carnivorous,  feeding  upon  other  worms,  &e.  A  second  and  much  larger 
species  of  Sotomastus  occurs  in  similar  places,  though  apparently  pre- 
ferring a  greater  proportion  of  mud.    This  species,  N.  luridus  V,,  grows 
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to  be  about  ten  inches  long  and  .10  in  diameter.  Its  color  la  a  dark 
purplish  or  lurid  brown,  specked  with  white,  and  sometimes  inclined 
to  red.  Its  head  is  very  acute,  and  it  has  a  smooth,  swollen,  dark 
blood-red  proboscis.  It  is  a  rapid  burrower,  penetrating  deeply  into 
the  flue  mud  and  sand.  The  Maldane  elongata  V.  is  another  worm  allied 
to  the  last,  and  usually  associated  with  it,  but  this  species  constructs 
rather  firm,  round  tubes  out  of  the  liue  sand  and  mud,  which  are  very 
long  and  descend  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  are  often  .20  to  .25  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  worm  is  six  or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  round  body 
of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  which  looks  as  if  obliquely  truncated  at 
both  ends,  but  the  obliquely-placed  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  bor- 
dered by  a  slight  ridge  or  fold  on  each  side  and  behind.  The  color 
is  dark  umber-brown,  or  reddish  brown,  the  swollen  part  of  each  ring 
often  lighter  grayish  or  yellowish  brown,  but  usually  bright  red,  owing 
to  the  blood-vessels  showing  through.  The  intestine  is  large  and  fllled 
with  sand.  Another  worm,  belonging  to  the  same  family  with  the  last 
and,  like  it,  coustructing  long,  round  tubes  of  agglutinated  sand,  is  the 
Clymeneila  torquata,  {Plate  XiV,  flg.s.  71, 73, 73,)  but  this  species  often 
lives  where  tlie  sand  is  more  free  from  mud,  or  even  in  nearly  pure,  sili- 
ceous sand,  and  sometimes  considerably  above  low-water  mark,  though 
it  is  also  found  in  deep  water.  It  generally  constructs  its  long  and 
nearly  straight  tabes  very  neatly,  of  fine  white  sand,  without  mud. 
It  loves,  however,  to  dwell  in  sheltered  spots,  in  coves,  or  in  the  lee 
of  rocks  and  ledges,  and  is  also  partial  to  those  spots  on  the  sandy 
shores  where  eel-grass  grows,  building  its  tubes  among  the  roots.  It  is  a 
rather  handsomely  colored  species,  being  usually  pale  red;  with  bright 
red  bands  around  the  swollen  parts  of  the  rings,  but  it  is  sometimes 
brownish  red  or  dull  browu.  It  can  always  be  recognized  by  the  pecu- 
liar collar  on  the  fifth  ring,  and  by  the  peculiar  funnel-shaped  caudal 
appendage,  surrounded  by  small  papillae,  and  preceded  by  three  seg- 
ments or  rings  that  are  destitute  of  setse. 

The  large  and  singular  worm,  Antltostoma  robustuta  V,,  (Plate  XIV 
fig.  76,)  lives  like  the  last,  with  which  it  often  occurs,  in  nearly  pure 
sand,  where  it  is  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
but  is  also  fond  of  places  where  there  is  more  or  less  gravel  mixed  with 
the  sand.  It  sometimes  occurs  some  distance  above  low-water  mark, 
and  constructs  a  large,  thick,  somewhat  firm  tube  by  consolidating  and 
cementing  the  sand  around  its  burrow.  These  tubes  descend  nearly 
perpendicularly  to  a  great  depth,  and  can  usually  be  distinguished  by 
a  slightly  elevated  mound  of  dirt  around  the  opening,  which  is  usually 
different  in  color  from  the  surrounding  sand ;  and  sometimes  there  are 
recently-ejected  cylindrical  masses  of  such  earth  ou  the  summit  of  the 
little  hillocks.  The  worm  itself,  when  full  grown,  is  fifteen  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  head  is  very 
acute  and  the  front  part  of  the  body  is  firm  and  mnscular,  with  very 
small  lateral  appendages,  and  fascicles  of  seUe  in  four  rows ;  but  back 
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of  the  twenty- fourth  body-segment  an  appendage  develops  below  the 
lower  fascicles  of  seU»,  and  farther  back  becomes  broad,  foliaeeous,  and 
divided  into  several  lobes;  back  of  the  twenty-eighth  segment  the 
branchiffi  appear  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  back,  and  soon  become 
long  and  lignlate ;  at  the  same  time  other  ligulate  appendages  develop 
from  the  upper  lateral  appendages,  which  become  dorsal,  and  these, 
with  the  gills,  form  four  rows  of  processes  along  the  back,  outside  of 
which  are  the  elongated  setae  and  other  appendages.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  body  is  more  slender  and  much  more  delicate  than  the  an- 
terior part,  and  so  fragile  that  an  entire  specimen  can  rarely  be  obtainedj 
and  those  that  are  obtained,  when  in  confinement  very  soon  detach 
fragment  after  fragment,  until  only  the  anterior  part  is  left.  In  their 
natural  habitations  they  wonld  nndoubtedly  be  able  to  reprodnce  their 
lost  parts,  like  many  other  annelids.  The  color  of  this  worm  is  ocher- 
yellow,  tinged  with  orange,  or  dark  orange ;  there  are  usually  two  rows 
of  dark-brown  spots  along  the  back ;  the  branchite  are  lalood-red ;  and 
posteriorly  there  is  a  brownish  red  median  dorsal  line.  The  proboscis 
is  very  singular,  for  it  is  divided  into  several  long,  flat,  digitate  pro- 
cesses, separate  nearly  to  the  base,  and  somewhat  enlarged  at  the  end. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  of  smaller  size,  A.  fragile  V.,  often  oc- 
curs in  the  sandy  flats  in  great  numbers,  its  small  holes  sometimes  com- 
pletely filling  the  sand  over  considerable  areas  and  extending  nearly 
up  to  half-tide  mark.  This  species  grows  to  the  length  of  four  inches 
or  more,  with  a  diameter  of  about  .10.  Its  head  is  even  more  acute 
than  in  the  last  species,  with  a  very  slender,  translucent  apex.  The 
body  has  the  same  form,  but  is  more  slender.  The  processes  above  and 
below  the  fascicles  of  setaB  begin  to  appear  at  the  fourteenth  segment, 
and  the  setae  begin  to  be  decidedly  elongated  at  the  fifteenth.  The 
dorsal  branchite  begin  on  the  sixteenth  segment,  and  become  long  and 
ligiilate  at  the  twentieth.  The  coloris  yellowish  orange  to  orange- brown ; 
the  dorsal  surface,  posteriorly,  and  the  branchife  are  red.  The  body 
posteriorly  is  very  slender  and  extremely  fragile.  The  last  or  caudal 
segment  is  smooth,  oblong,  with  two  long  filiform  cirri  at  the  end.  The 
proboscis  is  large  and  broad,  consisting  of  numerous,  often  convoluted, 
lobes  or  folds,  united  by  a  thinner  membrane  or  broad  web. 

The  Aricia  ornata  V.  is  another  related  species,  living  iu  similar 
places  with  the  last  and  having  similar  habits.  The  hfead  is  acute  in 
this  species,  but  the  dorsal  branchiEe  and  lateral  appendages  com- 
mence much  nearer  the  head,  and  the  side  appendages  are  developed 
into  crest  like,  transverse  series  of  papillie,  which  cover  the  lateral  and 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  body  anteriorly. 

Two  species  of  Spio  also  occur  in  similar  sitnations  inhabiting  small 
round  tubes  or  holes  made  in  the  sand  near  low-water,  often  occuring 
in  great  numbers  in  certain  spots.  They  prefer  localities  that  are  not 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  storms.  One  of  these,  8.  setosa  V.  (Plate 
XIV,  flg.  77,)  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  set*  in  the  dorsal. 
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bundles ;  the  two  large  tentaclea  (of  which  only  one  is  drawn  in  the 
figure)  are  usually  folded  backward  between  the  red  dorsal  branchise, 
■which  form  a  row  along  the  back  oa  each  side.  The  other,  S.  ro}>mta 
v.,  is  a  stouter  species,  which  has  much  shorter  setse  in  the  dorsal  fasci- 
cles; the  middle  lobe  of  the  head  is  emargiuate  in  front  and  the  lateral 
lobes  are  convex.  Both  species  have  four  small  eyes  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  those  of  the  posterior  pair  nearest  together.  In  similar  places, 
and  often  associated  with  the  two  preceding  species,  another  allied 
worm  often  occurs  in  great  abundance,  completely  filling  the  sand,  in 
its  chosen  abodes,  with  its  round  vertical  holes,  and  tlirowing  out  cylin- 
ders of  mud.  It  is  80  gregarious  that  in  certain  spots  hundreds  may  be 
found  within  a  square  toot,  but  yet  a  few  yards  away,  on  the  same  kind 
of  ground,  none  whatever  may  be  found.  This  is  Soolecolepis  viridis 
V.  This  species,  like  the  two  preceeding,  has  a  pair  of  large  tentacles 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  which  are  usually  recurved  over  the  bEick 
between  the  rows  of  ligulate  branchiae,  and  four  eyes  on  the  top  of  the 
liead ;  tiie  central  lobe  of  the  head  is  slightly  bilobed  io  front,  the,lateral 
ones  convex ;  the  branchiae  are  long,  slender,  ligulate,  meeting  over  the 
back,  and  exist  only  on  about  one  hundred  segments,  or  on  about  the 
anterior  third  part  of  the  body.  The  body  is  rather  slender,  depressed, 
and  about  three  inches  long  when  full  grown.  The  color  is  usually  dark 
green,  or  oltve-green,  but  sometimes  light  green,  or  tinged  with  reddish- 
anteriorly;  the  branchiae  are  bright  red;  the  large  tentacles  are  light 
green,  usually  with  a  row  of  black  dots,  and  often  crossed  by  narrow 
fiake-white  lines  or  rings.  This  species  has  been  found  abundantly  on 
Naushon  Island,  and  other  localities  in  that  region;  at  Sew  Haven ;  and 
at  Somer's  Point  and  Beesley's  Point,  New  Jersey.  With  the  last  species 
at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  another  more  slender  species  of  the 
same  genus  occurred,  Scolecolepis  tenuis  V,  This  was  three  or  four 
inches  long  and  very  slender;  the  body  was  pale  green;  the  tentaclea 
longer  and  more  slender  than  in  the  last,  whitish,  with  a  red  central 
line ;  the  branchiae  red,  often  tinged  with  green,  shorter  than  in  the  last. 
The  head  is  relatively  broad,  with  the  central  lobe  rounded  in  frouE, 
The  branchiae  are  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  sette 
ill  the  upper  fascicles  are  much  longer  than  in  the  last  species,  those  of 
the  three  anterior  segments  longer  than  the  others  and  forming  fan- 
shaped  fascicles!  directed  upward  and  somewhat  forward. 

Another  singular  Annelid,  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  and  having 
nearly  the  same  habits,  is  represented  in  Plate  XIV,  fig.  78,  this  has 
been  found  by  Mr,  A.  Agassiz  burrowing  in  sandy  mud  at  about  half- 
tide,  both  at  Naushon  Island  and  at  Nahant,  Massachusetts,  and  he  has 
also  described  its  development  and  metamorphoses,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  the  adult  myself  in  this  region,  although  the  young  were  frequently 
taken  in  the  towing-nets  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Agassiz  regards  it  aa 
perhaps  identical  with  Polydora  ciliatum  of  Europe,  It  occurred  in 
large  colonies,  closely  crowded  together,  building  upright  tubes  in  the 
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mud.  The  presence  of  a  large  group  of  peculiar  stout  setie  on  each  side 
of  tlie  fiftb  segment  will  distiuguisli  this  from  all  the  preceding  species. 
The  young  of  this,  like  those  of  most  of  the  annelids,  swim  free  at  the 
surtiace  for  some  time,  and  are  ofteu  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the 
to  wing-nets. 

Th&  Serine  apUs  y.,  is  still  another  representative  of  the  group  to 
■which  the  last  five  species  belong,  and  like  them  it  has  two  long  and 
large  tentacles  on  its  head,  but  it  is  a  far  more  active  and  hardy  species 
than  any  of  them,  and  much  better  adapted  for  rapid  burrowing.  It 
accordingly  lives  on  exposed  beaches  even  where  the  sand  is  loose,  and 
can  also  maintain  itself  on  the  exposed  saudy  beaches  of  the  outer  ocean- 
shores,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  surf,  its  extremely  quick  burrow- 
ing  aftbrdiiig  it  the  means  of  protecting  itself  against  the  action  of  the 
sea.  It  lives  in  small  round  holes  near  loiv-water  mark ;  unlike  the 
related  species,  already  mentioned,  it  has  a  very  sharp  conical  head. 
The  two  large  tentacles  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  originate  close 
togethfff  on  the  upper  side  of  the  back  of  the  head,  and  are  usually  re- 
curved over  the  back  when  the  worm  is  swimming  in  the  water,  as  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  but  when  it  is  wriggling  about  on  the  sand  they  are 
twisted  about  in  all  directions  and  variously  coiled;  and  when  in  their 
holes  the  tentacles  are  protruded  from  the  opening.  The  eyes  are  four, 
small,  black,  placed  close  together  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  tentacles. 
The  upper  lobe  of  the  lateral  appendages  is  large  and  foliaceous  and 
connected  with  the  branchiie  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  bub 
partially  free  farther  back.  The  body  is  two  or  three  inches  long  aud 
rather  slender ;  the  color  is  reddish  or  brownish  anteriorly,  greenish 
■white  on  the  sides,  except  on  the  anterior  third;  the  branchiie, 
which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  are  light  red ;  tentacles 
greenish  white. 

One  of  tho  largest  and  most  beautiful  Annelids  of  this  region  is 
the  Diopatra  cuprea,  (Plate  Xtll,  figs.  67  and  68.}  This  species  grows 
to  be  more  than  a  foot  long,  with  the  body  depressed  and  ofteu  nearly 
half  an  inch  broad.  It  constructs  a  very  curious  permanent  tube  in 
which  it  dwells  very  securely.  The  pact  of  these  tubes  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sand  is  composed  of  a  tough  parchment- like  material, 
and  often  descends  obliquely  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  or  more; 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube  projects  two  or  three  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  sand  or  mud,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  bits  of  eel-grass  and 
sea-weeds,  fragments  of  shells,  and  other  similar  things,  all  of  which  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  tube,  but  project  externally  in  all  directions,  giv- 
ing this  part  of  the  tube  a  very  rough  and  ragged  appearance  exter- 
nally, but  it  is  very  smooth  within,  and  often  it  has  an  opening  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  large  enough  so  that  the  worm  can  turn  around, 
end  for  end,  inside  of  it.  When  undisturbed  the  occupant  thrusts  its 
head  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  out  of  the  tube  to  the  distance 
of  several  inches  in  search  of  food,  or  materials  to  add  to  its  tube,  ex- 
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posing  the  carions  bright  red  gills,  wliich  are  shaped  something  like 
miniature  fir  trees.  The  central  stem  is  long  and  tapering,  with  a  blood- 
vessel winding  spirally  up  to  its  summit,  and  another  winding  in  the 
opposite  direction  down  to  its  base ;  the  basal  part  is  naked,  bat  above 
this  slender  branches  are  given  off,  forming  spirals  all  along  the  stem 
and  gradually  decreasing'  in  length  to  the  tip ;  ea«h  of  the  branches  con- 
tains two  slender  blood-vessels.  These  brauchite  commence  at  the  fifth 
segment  and  do  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  body,  the  last  ones  being 
much  smaller,  with  few  branches.  The  first  tour  setigerous  segments 
have  an  acute,  conical,  papilliform  ventral  cirrus  at  the  base  of  the  lateral 
appendages;  on  the  fifth  and  following  segments  these  become  low, 
broad,  rounded,  whitish  tubercles,  with  longitudinal  wrinkles  or  grooves, 
and  with  a  dark  spot  in  the  middle ;  these  appear  to  contain  the  glands 
which  secrete  the  cement  used  in  constructing  the  lining  of  the  tube,  for 
when  attaching  any  additional  object  at  the  end,  after  adjusting  it  in  thede- 
sired  position  the  worm  constantly  rubs  this  partof  the  lower  surface  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  edge  of  the  tube  and  the  object  to  be  cemented 
to  it,  until  a  perfect  adherence  is  effected,  and  a  smooth  coating  of  firm 
mucus  is  deposited,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  for  every  piece  added 
to  the  tube.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watoh  these  worms,  when  in  con- 
finement in  an  aqnariuni,  while  engaged  in  constructing  their  tubes. 
By  placing  bits  of  bright  colored  shells,  tinsel,  cloth,  or  even  pieces 
of  bright  colored  feathers,  near  the  tubes,  they  can  be  induced  to  use 
them,  and  thus  some  very  curious  looking  tubes  will  be  produced; 
but  they  evidently  prefer  the  more  rough  and  homely  materials  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  when  they  can  be  had.  The  iridescent,  opaline 
colors  of  this  species  are  usually  very  brilliant  and  beautiful,  especially  on 
the  back,  head,  and  bases  of  the  antenna.  The  general  color  of  the  body 
is  reddish  brown,  or  deep  brown,  thickly  specked  with  gray;  the  an- 
tennte  are  paler  brown;  the  lateral  appendages  yellowish  brown,  finely 
specked  with  white  and  dark  brown;  the  gills  usually  blood-red,  but 
varying  from  light  red  to  dark  brown.  There  are  two,  small,  black  eyes 
between  the  bases  of  the  odd  median  and  upper  lateral  antennfe.  This 
species  is  often  quite  abundant  on  the  sand-flats  near  low-water  mark, 
especially  where  there  is  more  or  less  mud  mixed  with  the  sand,  but  it 
is  still  more  abundant  in  the  shallow  or  moderately  deep  waters  off 
shore,  on  muddy  and  shelly  bottoms.  It  is  difftcult,  however,  to  obtain 
entu'e  specimens  with  the  dredge,  for  it  usually  merely  cuts  off  the  up- 
per end  of  the  tube,  while  the  occupant  retreats  below ;  occasionally 
the  head  of  the  worm  is  cut  off  in  this  way.  On  the  shore,  also,  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  entire  specimens  unless  the  tubes  be  cautiously  ap- 
proached and  the  retreat  of  the  worm  prevented  by  a  sudden  and  deep 
thrust  of  the  spade  below  it,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  tube.  This  species  is 
carnivorous  and  has  a  very  powerful  set  of  black  jaws,  which  are  une- 
qual on  the  two  sides  of  the  mouth,  (fig.  6S.) 
The  Marphysa  Leidyi  (p.  319,  Plate  XII,  fig.  64}  is  allied  to  the  pre- 
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cedfris:  species,  and  has  somewhat  similar  habits,  but  does  not  coDstmet 
such  perfect  tubes.  It  is  occasionally  dng  out  of  the  sand  at  low-water 
but  is  mnch  more  common  in  deeper  water. 

The  Staurocepkalus  pallidus  V.  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  these  sandy 
shores,  burrowing  in  the  sand  at  low-wat«r.  It  is  a  slender  species, 
about  two  inches  loiip:  and  one-tenth  broad.  It  is  peculiar  in  having 
four  long,  slender  antennae  or  tentai  If  s  on  the  front  of  the  head. 
ranged  in  a  cross-like  manner,  to  which  the  generic  name  alludes. 
There  are  also  four,  small,  dark  red  eyes  on  the  upper  side  of  the  head 
Tlie  color  is  pale  yellowish,  the  red  blood-vessels  showing  through 
teriorly.  TLia  worm  is  allied  to  the  two  preceding,  and  to  Lumbri- 
eonereia,  and  like  them  it  is  predaciaus  in  its  habits  and  has  a  very 
complicated  set  of  jaws,  consisting  of  numerous  sharp,  faug-like  pieces 
of  various  shapes,  arranged  in  several  rows  on  both  sides. 

TLe  Sthenelais  ptctaY,  is  another  curious  Annelid,  which  is  some- 
times found  burrowing  in  the  sand  at  low-watermark,  but  it  also  occurs 
on  s'lelly  and  muddy  bottoms  ia  deep  water.  It  has  a  long,  slender 
body,  six  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  the  back  is  covered  with  two 
rows  of  thin,  smooth  scales,  which  are  very  numerous.  The  head  is 
usually  brownish,  with  a  whitish  spot  on  eacli  side;  there  is  generally 
a  dark  brown  band  along  the  back;  the  scales  are  translucent,  and 
vary  in  their  color-markings,  but  more  commonly  there  is  a  border  of 
dark  brown  or  blackish  along  the  inner  edge,  which  is  usually  con- 
nected with  a  similar  border  along  the  anterior  edge,  or  with  an  ante- 
rior angular  spot,  and  often  with  a  dark  border  along  the  posterior 
edge,  leaving  more  or  less  of  the  central  part  of  each  scale  white  and 
translnffent. 

The  S^hthys picta  (Plate  XII,  flg.  57)  is  also  sometimes  found  bur- 
rowing in  sandy  mud  at  low-water  mark,  but  it  is  much  more  fiequent 
in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  sounds.  It  can  be  distinguished  at  once- 
from  all  the  other  species  of  Nephfhya  found  in  this  region  by  its  greater 
slenderness,  and  by  having  the  body  whitish  and  variously  marked  or 
mottled  on  the  back,  toward  the  head,  with  dark  brown  ;  it  sometimes 
has  a  dark  brown  median  dorsal-line.  The  shape  of  the  head  and  posi- 
tion of  the  tentacles  are  also  peculiar. 

In  sheltered  situations,  where  there  is  some  mud  with  the  sand,  the 
Cirratulus  grmdis  V.,  (p.  319,  Plate  XV,  figs.  80,  81,)  Is  often  met  with 
burrowing  beneath  the  surface.  In  similar  places,  and  also  in  nearly 
pure,  compact  sand,  and  in  sand  mixed  with  gravel,  the  large  tubes  of 
AmpMtrite  ornata  (p.  320,  Plate  XVI,  fig.  82)  are  often  to  be  seen  ; 
these  show  a  round  opening,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  slightly  raised  mound  of  sand,  often  different  in  color 
from  that  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  there  are  cylinders  of  such 
sand  around  the  opening.  These  tubes  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  Antliostoma  robustum,  described  above,  and  are  found  ia 
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simitar  places.    Bat  the  worms  are  very  unlike  in  appearance   and 
structure. 

Several  species  of  slender,  greenish  worms,  belonging  to  the  gen- 
era., Pkyllodoee,  EumiMa,  Eulalia,  and  Eteone,  are  oucaaionallj  dug  out  of 
the  sand.  In  all  these  the  head  is  well-developed  and  provided  with 
four  antenna  at  the  end,  and  in  the  three  last  with  an  odd  median 
one  on  its  upper  side,  and  they  all  have  two  well-developed  eyes, 
and  oval  or  lanceolate,  leaf-like  branchiie  along  the  sides  of  the  back. 
They  are  very  active  species,  and  most  of  them  belong  properly  to 
the  shelly  and  rocky  bottoms  in  deeper  water,  where  tbey  are  often 
very  abundaot.  In  sheltered  coves,  where  there  is  mud  with  the  sand, 
CisUnides  GouldU  V.,  (p.  323,  Plate  XVII,  flgs.  87,  87a,)  often  occurs, 
but  it  is  wore  partial  to  the  muddy  shores.  On  various  deail  shells,  as 
well  as  on  certain  living  ones,  and  on  the  back  of  Limulus,  &e.,  tbe 
masses  of  hard,  sandy  tubes,  built  and  occupied  by  the  Sabellaria  vul- 
garis v.,  (p.  321,  Plate  XVII,  figs.  88,  88a,)  often  occur. 

Of  the  Nemerteans  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  Meckelia 
ingms  (p.  324,  Plate  XIX,  flgs.  96,  96a.)  This  species  lives  in  the 
clear  sand,  near  low-water  mark,  as  well  as  in  places  that  are  more  or 
less  muddy,  and  notwithstanding  its  softness  and  fragility,  by  its  means 
of  burrowing  rapidly,  it  can  maintain  itself  even  on  exposed  shores, 
where  the  sands  are  loose  and  constantly  moved  by  the  waves.  The 
young,  several  inches  or  even  a  foot  in  length,  are  quite  common,  but 
the  full-grown  ones  are  only  occasionally  met  with.  The  largest  that  I 
have  found  were  at  least  15  feet  long,  when  extended,  and  over  an  inch 
broad,  being  quite  flat;  but  they  co  ild  contract  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
length,  and  then  became  nearly  cylindrical  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  j  the  body  was  largest  anteriorly,  tapering  very 
gradually  to  the  posterior  end,  which  was  flat  and  thin,  terminated  by 
a  central,  small,  slender,  acute,  contractile  process  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  or  less  in  length.  The  proboscis  of  the  largest  one,  when  pro- 
truded, was  fifteen  inches  long,  and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter where  thickest.  This  proboscis,  which  is  forcibly  protruded  from  a 
terminal  opening  in  the  head,  appears  to  be  an  organ  of  locomotion,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  for  when  it  penetrates  the  loose  sand  in  any 
direction  it  makes  an  opening  into  which  the  head  can  be  thrust,  and 
then,  by  enlarging  the  opening,  it  can  easily  penetrate.  But  the  pro- 
boscis is  probably  used,  also,  as  an  instrument  for  exploring  the  sand 
in  various  directions,  either  in  search  of  food  or  to  test  its  hardness  or 
fitness  for  burrowing,  thus  economizing  time  and  labor.  At  any  rate, 
the  ways  in  which  this  remarkable  instrument  is  used  by  these  worms, 
when  kept  in  confinement  with  sand,  suggest  both  these  uses.  But 
the  proboscis  is  by  no  means  the  principal  organ  of  locomotion,  for  tbe 
head  itself  is  used  for  this  purpose,  urged  forward  by  the  uudulatory 
movements  of  the  muscular  body,  and  aided  by  the  constantly  chang- 
ing bulbous  expansions,  both  of  the  head  and  body,  which  both  crowd 
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tbe  sand  aside,  making  the  burrow  larger,  and  furnish  points  of  resist- 
ance toward  which  the  parts  behind  caa  be  drawn,  or  against  which 
the  head  and  anterior  parts  can  push  in  continuing  the  burrow. 
The  head,  moreover,  is  extremely  changeable  in  form,  at  one  time 
being  spear-shaped,  with  a  pointed  tip  and  thin  edges,  and  con- 
stricted at  the  neck ;  in  the  next  minute  broadly  rounded ;  then 
perhaps  truncate  or  even  deeply  emarginate  at  the  end  ;  then  gradually 
losing  its  distinctness  and  blending  its  ootlines  continuously  with 
those  of  the  body;  or  perhaps  shrinking  down  to  a  small  oval  form, 
not  more  than  one-third  as  wide  as  the  body  just  back  of  it.  All  these 
and  many  other  changes  can  often  be  witnessed  within  a  very  tew  min- 
utes, and  are  so  eftected  as  greatly  to  aid  the  creature  in  burrowing 
This  worm  can  also  leave  the  bottom  and  swim  rapidly  in  the  water, 
the  body  being  usually  kept  up  edgewise  and  impelled  forward  by  the 
undulations  of  the  body,  which  thus  become  horizontal.  When  swim- 
ming in  this  way  the  motion  reminds  one  of  the  swimming  of  a  snake 
or  an  eel.  In  addition  to  the  terminal  pore,  for  the  proboscis,  there 
is  a  deep  lateral  slit  or  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  »  large  ven- 
tral orifice  beneath.  The  latter  is  very  changeable  in  form,  changing 
from  elliptical,  long  oval,  oblong,  or  hour  glass-shape,  to  circular  in  rapid 
succession.  There  are  no  eyes.  Along  each  side  of  the  greater  part  or 
the  length  of  the  body,  the  "voluminous,  transversely -banded  lateral 
organs  can  be  imperfectly  distinguished  through  the  translucent  integ- 
ument, as  well  as  the  median  cavity,  in  which  a  dark  pulsating  tube  can 
sometimes  be  seen.  The  lateral  organs  commence  at  about  the  anterior 
fourth  in  small  specimens,  but  in  the  larger  ones  relatively  nearer  the 
head,  for  in  the  largest  they  originate  only  six  or  eight  inches  back  of 
it.  The  portion  in  front  of  the  lateral  organs  is  thicker  and  more  cy- 
lindrical than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  color  of  the  largest  specimens  is  generally  light  red  or  flesh-color, 
with  the  lateral  edges  and  central  band  translucent  grayish  white,  the 
lateral  organs  showing  through  as  dull  yellowish  transverse  branches, 
with  diverticula  between  them  ;  head  yellowish.  But  one  large  speci- 
men was  dull  brownish  yellow ;  others  are  yellowish  white,  with  the 
lateral  organs  deep  chestnut- brown,  crossed  by  white  lines.  The  small 
specimens  are  generally  paler,  usually  pale  flesh-color  or  yellowish 
white  and  often  milk-white.  Some  of  the  diversity  in  color  may  be 
due  to  sexual  differences.  This  species  has  also  been  dredged  on  sandy 
and  shelly  bottoms  in  sis  to  eight  fathoms  in  the  sounds. 

Dr.  Leidy  has  also  described  another  similar  species,  from  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  under  the  name  of  Meckelia  lactea,  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  distinguish,  unless  it  be  what  I  have  regarded  as  the  light-colored 
young  of  M.  ingens ;  the  white  color  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
character  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  latter. 

The  Meckelia  rosea,  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  species,  bnt  it  lives  in 
similar  places  and  is  often  associated  with  the  M.  tngens.    It  has  very  sim- 
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ilar  habits,  but  does  not  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  The  largest  specimena 
observed  are  only  six  oretght  Incjies  loug,  and  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  body  is  also  more  cylindrical,  the  flattened  part  being  rel- 
atively thicker  and  narrower,  and  not  thin  at  the  edges ;  in  contraction 
it  becomes  nearly  cylindrical.  The  lateral  fossse  of  the  head  are  lonj;;  and 
deep;  the  ventral  opening  is  relatively  much  smaller  than  in  M.  iugetts 
and  usually  round.  The  proboscis  is  very  long,  slender;  color,  light 
purplish  red  or  rose-color.  The  integument  is  rather  firm  and  secretes 
a  tenacious  miicus  to  which  a  thin  coating  of  sand  often  adheres  when 
the  worms  are  taken  from  their  burrows.  This  species  seems  to  con- 
struct an  imperfect  tube  by  slightly  cementing  the  sand  with  its  mucus. 
All  these  species  of  Meckelia  when  caught  and  when  kept  in  confine- 
ment generally  break  off  portions  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
one  after  another,  until  nothing  but  the  head  audalot  of  short  segments 
remain.  Under  favorable  conditions  they  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
restore  the  lost  part-s,  for  other  Nemerteans,  having  the  same  habit,  are 
known  to  do  so,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  small  fragments  from  the 
central  parts  have  been  known  to  again  become  entire  worms.  "Various 
fishes  feed  upon  these  Meckeliw,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  habit  of  dis- 
membering, or  rather  disarticulating  themselves,  may  serve  an  impor- 
tant purpose,  by  enabling  them  to  escape,  in  part  at  least,  when  seized 
by  fishes  or  crabs,  for  if  even  half  the  body  should  be  lost  the  remaining 
half  would  be  much  better  than  nothing,  for  it  conld  soon  restore  either 
a  head  or  a  tail. 

Another  Nemertean,  which  lives  in  sand  at  low  water,  is  the  Tetra- 
stemma  arenicolaY.,(P\aXe  XIX,  fig. 98.}  This  is  slender,  eubcylindricaJ, 
and  four  or  five  inches  long  when  extended.  The  head  is  versatile  in 
lorm,. usually  lanceolate  or  subcouical,  and  has  four  eyes  on  the  upper 
side.  There  is  a  deep  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  ventra 
opening,  which  is  behind  the  lateral  fossffi,  is  small,  triangular.  The 
color  is  deep  flesh-color  or  light  purplish. 

The  Balanoglosaus  aurantiacus  is  a  very  remarkable  worm,  related  to 
the  Nemerteans,  which  lives  in  the  clear,  siliceous  sand  near  low-water 
mark.  .  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits  and  occurs  abundantly  in  certain 
spots,  although  not  to  be  found  in  other  similar  places  near  by.  It 
makes  tubes  or  holes  in  the  sand,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  and 
lined  with  a  thick  and  smooth  layer  of  mucus.  It  throws  out  of  the  orifice 
peculiar  elliptical  coils  of  sand,  by  which  the  nature  of  the  occupant 
may  be  known.  This  species  was  found  by  our  party  on  the  shore  of 
Naushon  Island,  but  Mr.  A,  Agassi'a  has  found  it  abundantly  at  New- 
port, and  on  the  beach  just  beyond  Nobska  Light,  and  also  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Packard  informs  me  that  he  has  collected  it  at 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  and  I  have  received  specimens  found  at  Fort 
Macon,  from  Dr.  Yarrow.  The  specimens  first  discovered  were  found  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  William  Stimpson,  twenty  years  ago, 
but  they  were  only  briefly  and  imperfectly  described  by  Mr.  Girard,  at 
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that  time,  under  the  name  of  Stimpsoma  aurantiaca,  Mr.  A,  Agassiz 
has  recently  described  and  illustrated  this  worm,  very  fully,  under  the 
new  name,  .B.  KowalevsMi,  iu  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  ix,  p.  421,  and  he  has  also  given  an  account  of 
its  remarkable  development  and  metamorphoses,  proving  that  the  larva 
is  a  free-swimming  form,  long  known  as  Tornaria,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  larva  of  a  star-fish.  This  worm,  when  fall  grown,  attaius 
a  length  of  six  inches  or  more  and  a  diameter  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  body  is  elongated,  tapering  gradually,  with  a  long,  slender 
posterior  portion.  The  body  is  somewhat  flattened  dorsally  throughout 
most  of  its  length.  At  the  anterior  end  it  is  furnished  with  a  broad 
thickened  collar,  in  which  large  numbers  of  mucus-secreting  glands  are 
situated ;  the  anterior  border  of  the  collar  is  undulated,  and  from  within 
the  concavity,  on  the  dorsal  side  arises  a  large  muscular  proboscis,  which 
has  a  distinct  peduncle,  or  narrower  basal  stem,  above  which  it  swells 
out  into  a  somewhat  flattened,  long,  pyriform,  or  elongated  and  aub- 
conical  form,  the  shape  constantly  changing  during  life.  The  proboscis 
is  somewhat  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  more  strongly  horizontally, 
being  furnished  with  muscles  running  in  both  these  directions,  and  its 
surface  contains  mucus-secreting  glands.  According  to  Mr.  Agassiz 
the  cavity  of  the  proboscis  is  not  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal, 
but  opens  externally  by  a  pore  at  the  end,  and  by  a  narrow  slit  on  the 
ventral  side  near  the  base,  in  advance  of  the  mouth.  The  mouth  is 
large  and  situated  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis  on  the  ventral  side.  For 
some  distance  along  each  side  of  the  back,  behind  the  collar,  is  a  row 
of  complex  gills;  these  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their  structure 
and  position;  they  are  ibrmed  from  diverticula  of  the  oesopbagus  and 
finally  communicate  with  a  row  of  external  orifices  situated  along  each 
side  of  the  inediau  dorsal-vessel.  The  gills  are  supported  by  a  system 
of  solid  supports,  constituting  a  sort  of  internal  skeleton;  the  base  of 
the  proboscis  is  also  connected  with  a  firm  internal  frame-work.  The 
color  of  this  species  is  somewhat  variable ;  in  young  specimens  the  body 
was  brownish  yellow  with  lighter  mottliugs,  the  collar  red,  and  the  pro- 
boscis white  ;  in  large  specimens  the  proboscis  is  pale  reddish  yellow, 
the  collar  darker  colored,  the  body  purplish  or  brownish,  the  sides  mot- 
tled with  greenish  and  whitish,  owing  to  the  lateral  organs  or  liver 
showing  through.  The  proboscis  of  this  worm,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Agassiz,  is  the  principal  organ  of  locomotion,  but  the 
collar  also  aids  in  the  movements.  The  proboscis  appears  to  be  used 
much  as  certain  bivalve  mollusks,  such  as  Solen,  Petrtcola,  &c.,  use  their 
foot  in  burrowing ;  the  end  being  contracted  to  a  point,  is  thrust  for- 
ward into  the  sand ;  water  being  then  forced  into  it,  by  the  muscles  far- 
ther back,  the  end  expands  into  a  bulb,  enlarging  the  hole  and  giving  a 
point  of  resistance  toward  which  the  rest  of  the  body  can  be  drawn; 
the  front  part  of  the  proboscis  being  again  contracted  and  the  water 
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expelled,  the  point  caa  be  again  thrust  forward  ami  tlie  movemeuts 
repeated. 

Two  species  of  Sipnuculoid  worms  are  also  found  living  in  the  sand 
at  low-water.  The  largest  and  most  common  of  these  is  the  Phawolos- 
oma  Gouldii,  (Plate  XVIII,  flg.  93.)  This  apeoiea  grows  to  the  length  of 
a  foot  or  more,  and  is  often  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  though 
more  commonly  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  body  is  round  and 
constantly  changing  in  size  and  shape,  owing  to  its  contractions  and 
expansions ;  the  surface  is  smoothish,  but  longitudinally  lined  with  mus- 
cular fibers  anteriorly,  and  transversely  wrinkled  posteriorly.  The  1q- 
tegument  is  firm  and  parchment-like.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  short  tentacles,  which  are  partially  connected  together  by  a 
thin  web,  and  crowded  together  in  several  circles.  The  color  is  yellow- 
ish white,  grayish  white,  or  yellowish  brown.  It  burrows  deeply  in  the 
sand  and  gravel,  using  its  body  for  this  purpose  very  much  as  the 
Balanoghssus,  just  described,  uses  its  proboscis. 

Another  much  smaller  species  of  the  same  genus  occurs  in  sand  at 
low-water,  and  has  similar  habits,  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  uncom- 
mon and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified. 

Comparatively  few  species  of  Mollusks  naturally  inhabit  sandy  shores, 
though  the  shells  of  many  species  may  be  found  on  the  beaches.  On 
the  more  exposed  beaches  of  loose  siliceous  sand  none  but  those  which 
have  the  power  of  burrowing  quickly  and  deeply  beneath  the  surface 
can  exist.  We  find,  however,  that  quit*  a  number  of  our  species,  both 
of  gastropods  and  bivalves,  possess  this  power  in  a  high  degree  and  do 
habitually  live  on  the  exposed  beaches  of  loose  sand. 

Among  the  Gastropods  one  of  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  is 
the  LunaUa  heros,  {Plate  XXIII,  figs.  133-136.)  This  species  occurs  all 
along  our  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Hatteras  or  be- 
yond, wherever  sandy  shores  and  pure  waters  are  to  be  found,  and  it 
even  seems  to  prefer  the  outer  ocean  beaches,  where  the  waves  break  with 
full  force,  for  it  is  abundant  and  of  very  large  size  on  the  outer  beaches 
of  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  When  in  motion  (Fig.  134)  the  white  soft 
parts  are  protruded  from  the  shell  to  a  remarkable  extent  and  spread  out 
broadlyon  all  sides,  so  as  to  nearly  conceal  the  shell ;  the  foot  is  large,  flat, 
and  broadly  expanded,  with  thin  edges,  and  by  means  of  it  the  animal 
is  able  to  burrow,  like  a  mole,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  both  for 
protection  and  in  search  of  the  bivalve  shells  upon  which  it  preys.  The 
foot  when  well  expanded  is  concave  below  and  lubricated  by  a  very 
abundant  secretion  of  mucus,  and  therefore,  when  extended  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  moist  sand,  it  acts  like  a  great  sucker,  holding  the  animal 
in  place  pretty  firmly  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  thus  serving  as  a 
sort  of  anchor  in  the  sand.  But  nevertheless  large  numbers  of  these 
mollusks  are  uncovered,  overturned,  and  thrown  high  up  on  the  beaches 
by  the  storms,  especially  in  winter  and  early  spring.  This  species,  like 
many  others  of  its  tribe,  drills  round  holes  through  the  sides  of  various 
6  T 
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bivalve  shells  by  means  of  the  small  flinty  teeth  ou  its  lingual  ribbon, 
which  acts  like  a  rasp,  and  having  thus  made  an  opening  it  inserts  its 
proboscis  and  sacks  ont  the  contents.  All  sorts  of  burrowing  bivalves 
in  this  way  fall  victims  to  this  and  the  following  species,  nor  do  they 
coufiae  themselves  to  bivalves,  for  they  will  also  drill  any  unfortunate 
gastropods  that  they  may  happen  to  meet,  not  even  sparing  their  own 
young. 

A  variety  of  this  speeies  (var.  triseriata,  Plate  XXIII,  flgs.  135,  136) 
has  three  revolving  rows  of  chestnut  or  purplish  spots,  and  has  been 
regarded  by  most  writers  as  a  distinct  species,  and  sometimes  as  the 
young;  but  both  the  plain  and  spotted  shells  occur  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  and  they  are  nearly  always  found  together. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  shell  that  has  the  spots  well  defined  until 
half  grown,  afterwards  loses  its  spots  and  becomes  perfectly  plain,  show, 
ing  that  the  difference  is  only  a  variation  in  the  color,  but  each  style 
varies  considerably  in  form. 

Another  allied  shell,  growing  nearly  an  large  and  generally  much 
more  abundant,  except  on  the  outer  beaches,  is  the  N'everita  duplicata, 
(Plate  XXIII,  tig.  130.)  This  species  has  the  same  habits  as  the  pre* 
ceding  and  in  this  region  they  are  often  found  together ;  but  this  is  a 
more  southern  species,  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  even  to 
Texas,  but  it  is  not  very  common  north  of  Cape  Cod  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine  and  Bay  of  T'undy. 

The  curious  egg-cases  of  this  and  the  last  species  are  often  met  with 
on  the  sandy  and  muddy  fiats  at  low-water.  They  consist  of  a  broad, 
thin  ribbon  of  sand,  coiled  up  into  a  circle  and  shaped  something  like  a 
eancer,  but  without  a  bottom  ;  the  ribbon  is  composed  of  innumerable 
little  cells,  each  containing  one  or  more  eggs  and  surrounded  with 
grains  of  fine  sand  cemented  together  by  mnciis.  The  cells  can  easily 
be  seen  by  holding  one  of  these  ribbons  up  to  the  light  and  looking 
through  it.  The  peculiar  form  of  these  egg-masses  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  molded  into  shape  by  being  pressed  against  the  body  of  the 
shell  when  they  are  being  extruded,  and  while  they  are  still  soft  and 
gelatinous ;  they  thus  take  the  form  and  spiral  curvature  of  that  part 
of  the  shell,  and  when  laid  in  the  sand  the  fine  grains  at  once  adhere 
to  and  become  imbedded  in  the  tenacious  mucus,  which  soon  hardens. 

The  2Vitwt  trivittata  (Plate  XXI,  fig.  113)  is  also  frequently  found  on 
sandy  shores  and  flats.  When  left  by  the  tide  it  creeps  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand,  leaving  long  crooked  trails,  and  sometimes  burrows  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  when  burrowing  it  moves  with  the  aperture  down- 
ward and  the  spire  pointing  obliquely  upward,  but  when  at  rest  in  its 
burrow  it  reverses  its  position  and  rests  with  the  spire  downward  and 
the  aperture  toward  the  surface. 

The  Ilyanassa  obsoleta  (Plate  XXI,  fig.  113)  is  also  generally  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  creeping  over  the  fiats,  and  making  trails 
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and  burrows  like  the  last,  but  this  speeiea  has  its  proper  home  on  the 
muddy  shores  and  in  estuaries,  and  will,  therefore,  be  mentioned  again. 

At  certain  times,  especially  in  the  spring,  multitudes  of  the  young 
sheUs  of  BitUum  nigrum  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV,  fig.  15i)  are  foand  - 
creeping  on  the  surface  of  the  moist  sand  in  sheltered  places,  at  low- 
water,  and  generally  associated  with  large  numbers  of  the  Astyris  lunata, 
(p.  306,  Plat*  XXII,  fig.  110.)  But  this  is  not  the  proper  habitat  of 
either  of  these  species;  the  reason  of  this  habit  is  not  obvious,  anless 
they  may  have  been  accidentally  transported  to  such  places.  They  may 
be  found,  however,  on  the  eel-grass  growing  on  sandy  shores.  The 
Lactma  vincta  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV,  flg,  139)  also  frequently  occurs  on 
eel-grass  and  sea-weeds  in  such  places. 

The  Crepidula  fomicata  (Plate  XXIII,  figs.  129, 129a)  and  G.  ungwi- 
formia  (Plate  XXIII,  flg.  127)  occur  on  shells  inhabited  by  the  hermit 
■crabs  as  well  as  on  the  living  shells  of  oysters,  Feeten,  Limulus,  &c ;  and 
the  smaller  and  darker  species,  C.  convexa,  (Plate  XXIII,  flg.  128)  occurs 
both  ou  the  eel-grass,  and  on  the  shells  of  Ilyanasm  obsoleta,  especially 
when  occupied  by  the  small  hermit-crabs.  Occasionally  specimens 
of  Fulgur  carica  (Plate  XXII,  fig.  134)  and  of  Sycotypus  canalicu- 
latus  are  found  crawling  on  sandy  flats  or  in  the  tide  pools,  espec- 
ially during  the  spawning  season,  but  they  do  not  ordinarily  live  in 
snch  situations,  but  in  deeper  water  and  on  harder  bottoms  off  shore. 
The  curious  eggcasea  of  these  two  species  are  almost  always  to  be  found 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  sandy  beaches.  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
disk-shaped,  'subcircular,  or  reniform,  yellowish  capsules,  parchment- 
like in  texture,  nnited  by  one  edge  to  a  stout  stem  of  the  same  kind  of 
material,  often  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  length.  The  largest 
capsules,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  in  the  middle,  the  size  decreas- 
ing toward  each  end,  Ou  the  outer  border  is  a  small  circular  or  oval 
spot,  of  thinner  material,  which  the  young  ones  break  through  when 
they  are  ready  to  leave  the  capsules,  each  of  which,  when  perfect,  con- 
tains twenty  to  thirty,  or  more,  eggs  or  young  shells,  according  to  the 
season. 

Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  who  has  observed  F,  carica  forming  its  cases  at 
Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  states  that  the  females  bury  themselves  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  sand  on  the  fiats  that  are  uncovered 
at  low-water,  and  remain  stationary  during  the  process.  The  string  of 
capsules  is  gradually  thrust  upward,  as  fast  as  formed,  and  finally  pro- 
trudes from  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  when  completed  lies  exposed 
ou  its  surface.  The  string  begins  as  a  simple  shred,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  without  well-formed  cases  ;  the  flrst  cases  are  small  and  imper- 
fect in  shape,  but  they  rapidly  increase  in  size  and  soon  become  perfect, 
the  largest  being  in  the  middle ;  the  series  ends  more  abruptly  than  it 
begun,  with  a  few  smaller  and  less  perfect  capsules.  The  number  of 
capsules  varies  considerably,  but  there  are  usually  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  or  more.    At  Fort  Macon  Dr.  Coues  observed  this  species 
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spawning  in  May,  but  at  New  Haven  they  spawn  as  early  as  March  and 
April,  It  is  probable  that  the  period  of  spawning  extends  over  several 
months.  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith  thinks  that  they  also  spawn  in  autumn, 
'on  Long  Island.  It  is  not  known  how  long  a  time  each  female  reqnires 
■fi>r  the  formation  of  her  string  of  capsules.  There  are  two  forms  of  these 
capsales,  about  equally  abundant  in  this  region.  In  one  the  sides  of 
the  capsules  are  nearly  smooth,  but  the  edge  is  thick  or  truncate  along 
most  of  the  circumference,  and  crossed  by  numerous  sharp  transverse 
ridges  or  partitions,  dividing  it  into  facets.  Dr.  Coues  states  that  these 
belong  to  F,  carica.  An  examination  of  the  young  shells,  ready  to  leave 
the  capsules,  confirms  this.  The  other  kind  has  larger  and  thinner  cap- 
sules, with  a  thin,  sharp  outer  edge,  while  the  sides  have  radiating 
ridges  or  raised  lines.  Sometimes  the  sides  are  nnlike,  one  being  smooth 
and  more  or  less  concave,  the  other  convex  and  crossed  by  ten  or  twelve 
radiating,  elevated  ridges,  extending  to  the  edge.  This  kind  was  attrib- 
uted to  F.  carica.  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Perkins,  and  formerly  by  Mr.  Sanderson 
Smith,  but  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  young  shells,  within  the 
capsules,  shows  that  they  belong  to  S.  canaliculata. 

Among  the  sand-dwelling  bivalve  shells  we  find  quite  a  number  of 
sxiecies  that  burrow  rapidly  and  deeply,  some  of  them  living  in  perma- 
nent holes  or  perpendicular  burrows,  into  which  they  can  quickly  de- 
scend for  snfety,  and  others  burrowing  in  the  sand  in  all  directions, 
without  permanent  holes. 

The  "razor-shell,"  Fnsatella  ^mmcana,  (Plat«  XXVI,  iig.  182,  and 
Plate  XXXII,  flg.  245,)  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  sand-flats  and  sand- 
bars, where  the  water  is  pure,  generally  living  near  low-water  mark  or 
below,  but  sometimes  found  considerably  above  low-water  mark,  as  on 
the  sand-bar  at  Savin  Eock.  This  curious  mollusk  constructs  a  deep, 
nearly  round,  somewhat  permanent  burrow,  which  descends  nearly  per- 
pendicularly into  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  These 
holes  can  generally  be  recognized,  by  their  large  size  and  somewhat 
'elliptical  form,  when  the  tide  is  out.  Sometimes  they  are  very  abundant 
in  certain  spots  and  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
sometimes  come  to  the  top  of  the  burrow,  when  left  by  the  tide,  and  pro- 
ject an  inch  or  two  of  the  end  of  the  shell  above  the  surface  of  the  sand ; 
at  such  times,  if  cautiously  approached,  many  can  easily  be  secured  by 
pulling  them  out  with  a  sudden  jerk,  but  if  the  sand  be  jarred  the  whole 
colony  will  usually  take  the  alarm  and  instantly  disappear.  When  thus 
warned  it  is  generally  useless  to  attempt  to  dig  them  out,  for  they  qnickly 
■descend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spade.  They  will  often  hold  themselves 
so  firmly  in  their  holes  by  means  of  the  expanded  end  of  the  long  mus- 
cular foot,  that  the  body  may  be  drawn  entirely  out  of  the  shell  before 
they  will  let  ga  When  not  visible  at  the  orifice  they  can  often  bo  se- 
cured by  catting  off  their  retreat  with  a  sudden  oblique  thrust  of  the 
spade  below  them.  They  are  obliged  to  come  up  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  burrow  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  siphons,  or  breathiug- 
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tubes,  which  can  be  protruded  only  about  an  inch  in  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  as  tbey  depend  upon  one  of  these  to  bring  them  both 
food  and  oxygen,  and  on  the  other  (dorsal)  one  to  carry  off  the  waste 
water  and  excretions,  it  is  essential  for  their  happiness  that  the  orifices 
of  these  tubes  should  be  at  or  near  the  opening  of  the  burrow  most  of 
the  time.  In  this  respect  the  common.''  long  clam,"  Mya  arenaria,  (fig. 
179,)  and  many  others  that  have  very  long  and  extensile  tubes  have  a 
great  advantage.  But  the  "  razor-shell"  makes  up  for  this  disadvan- 
tage by  its  much  greater  activity.  Its  foot,  or  locomotive  organ,  (see 
fig.  182,)  is  long  and  very  muscular  and  projects  directly  forward  from 
the  anterior  end  of  the  shell ;  at  the  end  it  is  obliquely  beveled  and 
pointed,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  expanded  at  the  end  into  a  large  bulb, 
or  even  into  a  broad  disk,  when  it  wishes  to  hold  itself  firmly  and  se- 
curely io  its  burrow.  In  excavating  its  burrows  it  contracts  the  end  of 
the  foot  to  a  point  and  then  thrusts  it  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand  ; 
then,  by  forcing  water  into  the  terminal  portion,  it  expands  it  into  a 
swollen,  bulbous  form,  and  thus  crowds  the  sand  aside  and  enlarges  the 
burrow  ;  then,  by  using  the  bulb  as  a  hold-fast,  the  shell  can  be  drawn 
forward  by  the  contraction  of  the  foot ;  the  latter  is  then  contracted  into 
a  pointed  form  and  the  same  operations  are  repeated.  The  burrow  thus 
started  soon  becomes  deep  enough  so  that  the  shell  will  maintain  an  up- 
right position,  when  the  work  becomes  much  easier  and  the  burrow 
rajridly  increases  in  depth.  The  "  razor-shell,"  like  all  other  bivalves, 
depends  upon  the  minute  infusoria  and  other  organic  particles,  animal 
and  vegetable,  brought  iu  by  the  current  of  water  that  supplies  the  gills 
with  oxygen.  It  is  preyed  upon  by  several  fishes  that  seem  to  be  able 
to  root  it  out  of  the  sand,  or  perhaps  seize  it  when  at  the  surface.  In 
this  region  its  principal  enemies  are  the  tautog  and  skates.  The  latter 
appear  to  eat  only  the  foot,  for  in  their  stomachs  there  are  sometimes 
many  specimens  of  this  organ,  but  no  shells  or  other  parts. 

The  common  "  long  clam,"'  Mya  arenaria,  (p.  309,  Plate  XXVI,  fig. 
179,)  is  also  found  on  sandy  shores  from  low-water  nearly  up  to  high- 
water  mark,  but  it  prefers  localities  where  there  is  more  or  less  gravel 
or  mud  with  the  sand,  so  as  to  render  it  compact,  and  it  has  a  decided 
preference  for  sheltered  localities,  and  especially  abounds  on  the  shores 
of  estuaries  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  mud,  and  gravel.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  more  particularly  mentioned  among  the  estuary  species. 
Yet  it  is  often  found  even  on  the  outer  ocean-beaches,  in  favorable  lo- 
calities, but  not  in  the  loose  sands.  It  lives  in  permanent  burrows,  and 
on  account  of  its  extremely  long  siphon-tubes,  which  can  be  stretched 
out  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  it  is  always  buried  at  a  considerable 
depth  beneath  the  sand.  The  specimens  of  this  shell  that  live  on  the 
outer  sandy  beaches  are  much  thinner,  whiter,  aud  more  i«gular  in  form 
than  those  found  in  the  estuaries  ;  they  are  often  qnite  delicate  in  text- 
ure, and  covered,  even  when  full  grown,  with  a  thin,  yellowish  epidermis, 
and  look  so  unlike  the  homely,  rough,  and  mud-colored  specimens  usually 
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sold  in  the  markets,  that  tbey  ujight  readily  be  mistaken  for  another 

r  "surf-cIara,"  Jfactra  solidissima,  (Plate  XXVni, 
fig.  202,)i8  a  large  species  which  belongs  properly  to  thesandy  shores,  and 
is  seldom  found  elsewhere.  It  is  common  both  in  the  sounds  and  on  the 
outer  ocean-beaches,  bat  is  not  very  often  found  above  low-water  of  or- 
dinary tides  onless  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  Its  proper  home  is  on 
sandy  bottoms  iu  shallow  water,  just  beyond  low-water  mark  and  down 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms.  It  occurs  all  along  our  coast, 
wherever  there  are  sandy  shores,  from  Sorth  Carolina  to  Labrador.  Its 
shells  are  extremely  abundant  and  of  very  large  size  on  the  outer  sand- 
beaches  of  New  Jersey  and  the  southern  side  of  Long  Island.  This 
species  grows  very  large,  some  of  the  shells  being  more  than  six  inches 
long  and  four  or  five  broad ;  and  there  is  great  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  shell,  some  being  oval,  others  more  oblong  or  elliptical,  and  others 
nearly  triangular;  some  are  very  swollen,  others  quite  compressed ;  but 
all  the  intermediate  grades  occur.  The  siphon-tubes  are  quite  short  and 
the  creature  does  not  usually  burrow  very  deeply,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
construct  any  permanent  burrows.  But  it  has  a  very  large  muscular, 
compressed  foot,  with  which  it  can  quickly  burrow  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sand.  Nevertheless  large  numbers  are  always  thrown  on  the 
beaches  by  violent  storms,  and  once  there  they  are  very  soon  devoured 
by  crows,  gulls,  and  other  large  birds  that  frequent  the  shores.  This 
species  is  not  very  largely  used  as  food,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  our  mar- 
kets ;  partly  because  it  cannot  usually  be  so  easily  obtained  in  large 
quantities  as  the  common  "  long  clam  "  and  "  round  clam,"  and  partly 
because  it  is  generally  inferior  to  those  species  as  an  article  of  food,  for 
the  meat  is  usually  tougher,  especially  in  the  largest  specimens.  But 
moderate-sized  and  youug  "surf-clams"  are  by  no  means  ill-flavored  or 
tough,  and  are  quite  equal  in  quality  to  any  of  the  other  clams,  either 
"  long"  or  "  round,"  that  are  ordinarily  sold  in  the  markets. 

The  Siliqua  costata,  (Plate  XXXII,  fig.  244,}  J/yonsia  Jiyalina,  (PIat« 
XSVII,  fig.  194,)  and  LtEvtcardium  Mortont,  (Plate  XXIX,  fig.  208,)  are 
usually  to  be  found  on  sandy  shores  and  beaches,  often  iu  considerable 
niimbers,  but  they  do  not  naturally  live  above  low-water  mark,  and, 
when  found  higher  up,  have  probably  been  carried  there  by  the  action 
of  the  waves.  Their  proper  homes  are  on  sandy  bottoms,  in  shallow 
water  oft'  shore.  They  are  all  rapidly  burrowing  species,  and  can  live, 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  loose  sand  above  low-water  mark. 

The  Angulus  tener  (Plate  XXVI,  fig.  180,  animal,  and  Plate  SXX,  fig. 
223,  shell)  is  a  species  that  is  partial  to  sandy  bottoms  and  sandy 
shores,  though  it  is  also  often  found  in  soft  mud.  It  frequently  occurs 
living  at  low-water  mark,  but  is  more  abundant  in  deeper  water.  It  is 
a  rapid  burrower,  and  has  remarkably  long,  slender,  white  siphons, 
which  are  entirely  separate,  from  the  base,  and  very  flexible.  On  account 
of  the  length  of  these  tubes  it  can  remain  buried  to  a  considerable 
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deptb  beueath  the  surface  of  tlie  sand,  merely  projecting  the  tubes  up- 
ward to  the  surface.  It  is,  nevertheless,  like  other  bivalves,  often  rooted 
out  of  its  burrows  and  devoured  by  many  fishes,  especially,  in  this  re- 
gion, by  the  "scup"  and  flounders.  This  species  is  found  all  along  the 
coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  to  South  Carolina. 

The  MoGoma  fmca  {Plate  XXX,  fig.  222)  is  a  related  species,  also 
furnished  with  similar,  very  long,  slender,  separate  tubes,  and  is,  therefore, 
able  to  live  deeply  buried  beneath  the  surface.  This  species  is  much  more 
abundant  than  the  preceding,  between  tides,  but  it  most  abounds  on 
shores  that  ate  more  or  less  muddy,  and  in  estuaries.  But  when  living  on 
the  sandy  shores,  and  where  the  water  is  pure,  it  becomes  much  smoother 
and  more  delicate,  and  is  often  of  a  beautiful  pink-color  and  much 
larger  than  the  specimen  figured.  When  living  in  the  moddy  estuaries 
it  generally  has  a  rough  or  eroded  surface,  more  or  less  irregular  form, 
and  a  dull  white  or  muddy  color,  often  stained  with  black,  resembling 
in  color  the  Mya  arenaria,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  associated.  It  is 
dug  up  and  eaten  by  the  tautog  and  other  fishes. 

The  pretty  little  Tottmia  gemma  (Plate  XXX,  fig.  220)  is  a  -species 
peculiar  to  sandy  shores,  both  above  and  below  low- water  mark;  and 
it  often  occurs  in  immense  numbers  on  the  sandy  flats  laid  bare  by  the 
tides,  buried  just  beneath  the  suiface  of  the  sand.  Owing  to  its  small 
Size  it  is,  hoffover,  liable  to  be  overlooked,  unless  particularly  sought 
for.  It  is  an  active  species  and  burrows  quickly.  It  is  peculiar  in  be- 
ing viviparous,  as  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  G,  H.  Perkins,  who  found, 
in  January,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six,  well- formed  young  shells,  of  nearly 
uniform  size,  in  each  of  the  old  ones.  This  shell  has  a  lustrous,  con- 
centrically grooved  surface  ;  the  color  is  yellowish  white  or  rosy,  with 
the  beaks  and  posterior  end  usually  purple  or  amethyst-color.  It  occurs 
all  along  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  South  Carolina.  The  common 
"  round  clam  "  or  "  qoahog-clam,"  Vhius  mereenaria,  {Plate  XXVI,  fig. 
184,  animal,)  is  also  common  on  sandy  shores,  living  chiefly  on  the 
sandy  and  muddy  flats,  just  beyond  low-water  mark,  but  is  often  found 
on  the  portion  laid  bare  at  low-water  of  spring-tides.  It  also  inhabits 
the  estuaries,  where  it  most  abounds. '  It  burrows  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  surface,  but  is  often  found  crawling  at  the  surface,  with  the  shell 
partly  exposed.  It  has  short  siphon-tubes,  united  from  the  base  to 
near  the  ends,  and  a  large,  muscular  foot,  with  a  broad,  thin  edge,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  easDy  burrow  beneath  the  sand  when  necessary. 
The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  separate  all  around  the  front  and  ventral 
edge  of  the  shell,  and  their  edges  are  thin,  white,  and  folded  into  deli- 
cate frills,  some  of  which,  near  the  siphon-tubes,  are  elongated  and 
more  prominent.  Owing  to  the  broad  opening  in  the  mantle,  the  foot 
can  be  protruded  from  any  part  of  the  ventral  side,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive sweep,  forward  and  backward.  The  toot  and  mantle  edges 
are  white ;  the  tubes  are  yellowish  or  brownish  orange  toward  the  end, 
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more  or  less  mottled  and  streaked  witli  dark  brown,  and  sometimes  with 
opaque  white. 

This  species  is  taken  iu  large  qnautities  for  food,  and  may  almost  al- 
ways be  seen  of  various  sizes  in  our  maikets.  The  small  or  moderate- 
sized  ones  are  generally  preferred  to  the  full-grown  clams.  Most  of 
those  sold  come  from  the  muddy  estuaries,  in  shallow  water,  and  are 
£shed  upchieflybymeansof  long  tongs  and  rakes,  such  as  are  often  used 
for  obtaining  oysters.  Sometimes  they  are  dredged,  and  occasionally 
they  can  be  obtained  by  hand  at  or  just  below  low-water  mark.  These 
estuary  specimens  usually  have  rough,  thick,  dull-white,  or  mud-stained 
shells,  but  those  from  the  sandy  shores  outsid*  have  thinner  and  more 
delicate  shells,  often  with  high,  thin  ribs,  especially  when  young;  and 
in  some  varieties  the  shell  is  handsomely  marked  with  angular  or  zig- 
zag lines  or  streaks  of  red  or  brown,  {var.  notata.)  These  varieties 
often  appear  so  different  from  the  ordinary  estuary  shells  that  many 
writers  have  described  them  as  distinct  species,  but  intermediate  styles 
also  occur.  This  species  is  very  abundant  along  the  coast  from  Cape 
Cod  to  JFlorida ;  north  of  Cape  Cod  it  is  comparatively  rare  and  local- 
It  does  not  occur  on  the  coast  of  Maine  or  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  except 
in  a  few  special  localities,  in  small,  sheltered  bays,  where  the  water  is 
shallow  and  waiTO,  as  at  Quahog  Bay,  near  Portland  f  but  iu  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  as  about  Prince  Edward's 
Island  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  water  is  shal- 
low and  much  warmer  than  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  this  species  again 
occurs  in  some  abundance,  associated,  iu  the  same  waters,  with  the 
oyster  and  many  other  southern  species  that  are  also  absent  from  the 
northern  coasts  of  New  England,  and  constituting  a  genuine  southern 
colony,  suiTounded  on  all  sides,  both  north  and  south,  by  the  boreal 
fauna. 

The  curious  and  delicate  shell  eaJled  Solenomya  vduni  (Plate  XXIX, 
fig.  210)  is  occasionally  found  burrowing  in  the  pure,  line,  siliceous  sand 
near  low- water  mark,  about  two  inches  below  the  surface,  but  its  proper 
home  is  in  shallow  water,  beyond  low-water  mark,  and  it  is,  perhaps 
most  abundant  where  there  is  mud  mixed  with  sand,  and  it  also  lives 
in  soft  mud.  Its  shell  is  glossy  and  of  a  beautiful  brown  color,  and  is 
very  thin,  flexible,  and  almost  parchment-like  in  texture,  especially  at 
the  edges.  It  is  a  very  active  species,  and  has  a  very  curious  toot, 
which  is  protruded  from  the  front  end  of  the  shell,  and  can  be  used  in 
hurrowing,  very  much  as  the  "razor-sliell,"  described  above,  usesits  foot; 
but  the  Solenomya  makes  use  of  its  foot  in  another  way,  for  it  caji  swim 
quite  rapidly  through  the  water,  leaving  the  bottom  entirely,  by  means 
of  the  same  organ.  The  foot  can  be  expanded  into  a  concave  disk  or 
nmbrella-like  form  at  the  end,  and,  by  suddenly  protruding  the  foot 
and  expanding  it  at  the  same  time,  a  backward  motion  is  obtained  by 
the  reaction  against  the  water ;  or,  by  suddenly  withdrawing  the  foot 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  expanded  during  most  of  the  stroke,  a  for- 
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ward  motion  is  obtained.  It  is  a  singular  sight  to  see  tbis  shell  swim 
swiftly  many  times  around  a  vessel  of  water,  at  the  surface,  until, 
flually,  beeomiog  exhausted  by  its  violent  exertions,  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  for  rest. 

The  common  "  scollop,"  Peeten  irradians,  (Plate  XXXII,  flg.  2i3,)  is 
also  frequently  found  living  on  sandy  shores  and  flats,  or  in  the  pools, 
but  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  ponds  and 
estuaries,  where  it  lives  among  the  eel-grass.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  again  in  that  connection. 

The  "  common  muscle,"  Mytilus  edults,  {p.  307,)  is  frequently  found  in 
large  patches  on  sandy  flata,  fastened  together  by  the  threads  of 
byssus.  Some  of  the  most  beautifully  colored  varieties,  (flg.  234,)  with 
radiating  bands  of  blue  and  yellow,  are  often  found  in  such  places,  but 
the  species  is  much  more  abundant  and  larger  in  other  situations, 
especially  in  the  shallow  and  sheltered  waters  of  the  bays,  where  there 
is  more  or  less  mud. 

Ascidians  arc  almost  entirely  wanting  on  the  sandy  shores,  but  Mol- 
gula  Manhattemis  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIIl,  flg.  250)  is  sometimes  found 
even  on  sandy  shores,  attached  to  eel-grass. 

Of  Bryozoa  only  two  species  are  usually  met  with,  and  even  these  do 
not  have  their  true  stations  on  the  sandy  shores.  The  delicate  and 
gracefully  branched  Bugula  turrita  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIV,  figs.  258, 
259)  is  occasionally  found  growing  attached  to  the  eel-grass,  which 
often  grows  in  the  sandy  tide-pools,  or  at  extreme  low-water.  It  also 
occurs  in  great  abundance  among  the  masses  of  sea-weeds  thrown  up 
by  the  waves  on  the  sandy  beaches.  Such  specimens  are  often  large 
and  luxuriant,  in  some  cases  being  more  than  a  foot  in  length  ;  these 
are  derived  from  the  bottom  in  deeper  water,  off  shore. 

The  Escharella  variabilis  (p.  312,  Plate  XXXIIl,  flg.  256)  is  often  found 
encrusting  dead  shells  of  various  kinds,  especially  such  as  are  inhab- 
ited by  the  larger  "hermit-crabs."  It  is  also  cast  up  in  abundance,  on 
some  beaches,  from  deeper  water. 

The  Radiates  are  not  numerous  on  sandy  shores,  yet  several  interest- 
ing species  may  be  found.  Among  the  Echinoderms  we  find  four 
species  of  holothurians,  one  sea-urchin,  one  star-flsh,  and  one  ophiuran. 

The  most  common  holothurian  is  the  Le})tosynapta  Oirardii,  (Plate 
XXXY,  figs.  265, 266.)  This  is  a  long,  slender,  very  delicate  and  fragile 
species,  which  burrows  deeply  iu  the  sand  or  gravel  near  low-water 
mark.  The  holes  are  round  and  go  down  almost  perpendicularly; 
they  are  usually  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
creature  is  not  quick  in  its  motions,  and  can  usually  be  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  burrow  when  the  tide  is  out.  The  skin  is  thin  and 
quite  translucent,  so  that  the  white  muscular  bands  that  run  lengthwise 
of  the  body,  on  the  inside,  can  be  easily  .seen,  as  well  as  the  large  intes- 
tine, which  is  always  quite  full  of  sand  and  gives  a  dark  Sippearance  to 
the  body.    The  tentacles  are  almost  always  in  motion,  and  are  used  in 
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burrowing  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  The  skin  is  filled  witli  minute 
perforated  oval  plates,  to  each  of  which  there  is  attached,  by  the  shank, 
a  beautiful  little  anchor,  (fig.  266,)  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  flukes  of  these  anchors  project  from  the  skin  aud  give  it  a  rough 
feeling  when  touched ;  they  afford  the  means  of  adhesiou  to  various 
foreign  substances,  having  a  rough  surface,  and  are  doubtless  useful  to 
them -when  going  up  and  down  in  the  burrows.  When  kept  in  confine- 
ment this  species  will  generally  soon  commence  to  constrict  its  body,  at 
various  points,  by  powerful  muscular  contractions,  which  often  go  so 
far  as  to  break  the  body  in  two,  and  after  a  few  hours  there  will  usually 
be  nothing  left  but  a  mass  of  fragments. 

Another  related  species,  Jj.  roseola  V.,  also  occurs  in  similar  places 
and  has  nearly  the  same  habits,  but  this  species  is  of  a  light  rosy  color, 
caused  by  numerous  minute  round  or  oval  specks  of  light  red  pigment 
scattered  through  the  skin.  The  anchors  are  similar  but  much  more 
slender,  with  the  shank  much  longer  in  proportion.  The  perforated 
plates  are  also  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  anchors, 

The  Gavdina  arenata  is  much  more  rare  in  this  region.  It  lives  at 
extreme  low-water  mart,  or  just  below,  buried  in  the  sand.  Its  skin  is 
thicker  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  preceding  species,  and  its  body  is 
shorter  and  stouter,  while  the  posterior  part  narrows  to  a  long  slender 
caudal  portion.  Its  skin  is  filled  with  immense  numbers  of  small,  round, 
wheel-like  plates,  with  an  uneven  or  undulated  border,  perforated  near 
the  rim  with  ten  to  twelve  roundish  openings,  and  usually  having 
four  quadrant-shaped  openings  in  the  middle  j  or  they  may  be  regarded 
as  having  a  large  round  opening  in  the  middle,  divided  by  cross-bars 
into  four  parts.  This  species  appears  to  be  rare  in  this  region,  and  was 
met  with  only  by  Professor  H.  E.  Webster,  at  Wood's  Hole,  but  it  is 
quite  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  at  Chelsea 
Bea«h  and  some  of  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor.  These  and  all  other 
holothurians  are  devoured  by  fishes. 

The  Thyone  BHarews  is  a  large  purple  species,  often  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  thickly  covcTed  over  its 
whole  surface  with  prominent  papilla,  by  which  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  any  other  found  in  this  region.  It  is  more  common  in 
the  shallow  waters  off  shore,  on  shelly  bottoms. 

The  "  sand-dollar,"  EcMnaracknius  parma,  (Plate  XXXV,  fig.  267,) 
is  the  only  sea-urchin  that  is  commonly  met  with  on  sandy  shores  in 
this  region,  and  this  is  not  often  found  living  on  the  shore,  except  at 
extreme  low  water  of  spring-tides,  when  it  may  sometimes  be  found 
on  flats  or  bars  of  fine  siliceous  sand  in  great  numbers,  buried  just 
beneath  theaurface,  or  even  partially  exposed.  It  creeps  along  beneath 
the  sand  with  a  slow  gliding  motion,  by  means  of  the  myriads  of  minute 
extensile  suckers  with  which  it  is  furnished.  It  is  far  more  abundant 
on  sandy  bottoms  at  various  depths  oft' shore.  It  has  a  very  wide  range, 
for  it  is  found  all  the  way  from  New  Jersey  to  Labrador,  and  also  on 
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the  North  Pacific  coast ;  and  in  depth  it  ranges  from  low- water  mark  to 
430  fathoms,  off  Saint  George's  Bank,  where  it  was  dredged  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Harger.  When  living  its  color  is  usually  a  rich  purplish 
brown,  but  it  soon  turns  green  when  taken  from  the  water.  It  gives  a 
dark  green  or  blackish  color  to  alcohol,  which  stains  very  injariously 
any  other  specimens  put  in  with  it.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  sometimes  prepare  an  indelible  marking-ink 
from  these  "sand-dollars,"  by  rubbing  off  the  spines  and  skin  and, 
after  pulverizing,  making  the  mass  into  a  thin  paste  with  water.  A 
number  of  fishes  have  been  found  to  swallow  this  unpromising  creature 
for  food,  and  the  flounders  consume  large  numbers  of  them. 

The  common  green  star-flsh,  Asterias  arenicola,  (p.  326,  Plate  XXXV, 
fig.  269,)  is  sometimes  met  with  on  sandy  shores,  but  is  much  less  abun- 
dant than  on  rocky  shores.  The  curious  "  brittle  star-flsh,"  OpMura 
olivacea,  is  sometimes  found  among  the  eel-grass  on  sandy  shores,  espe- 
cially in  tide-pools,  in  sheltered  localities.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its 
neariycireular,disk-likebody,abontthree-quarters  of  an  inchin  diameter, 
with  five  round,  rather  slender,  tapering,  stiff-looking  arms,  about  three 
inches  long.  The  color  is  bright  green,  much  like  that  of  the  eel-grass 
among  which  it  lives.  When  at  home  in  the  water  it  moves  about  over 
the  sand  quite  rapidly  by  means  of  its  arms.  When  taken  from  the 
water  it  does  not  usually  break  itself  up  into  numerous  fragments, 
as  readily  as  most  of  its  related  species  do.  It  is  rather  southern  in  its 
distribution,  aud  Vineyard  Sound  is  perhaps  its  northern  limit.  It 
extends  southward  at  least  to  North  Carolina. 

Of  acalephs  there  are  no  species  known  to  me  that  properly  belong 
to  the  sandy  shores,  but*  Bydraotinia  polyclina  (p.  ^28)  is  often  found 
on  the  shells  carried  about  by  the  hermit-crabs,  in  such  situations,  and 
there  are  species  of  Obelia  and  other  hydroids  that  sometimes  grow  on 
the  eel-grass  in  the  tide-pools,  bat  they  are  much  more  frequent  in  other 
situations. 

Among  the  Polyps  we  flnd  several  species  proper  to  sandy  shores- and 
specially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  ffalocampa  producta,  (p.  330,  Plate  XXXVIII,  fig.  2S5,) 
which  has  already  been  described.  This  often  occurs  in  the  sand  at 
low-water  mark,  and  makes  round  holes  about  a  foot  deep,  which  can 
sometimes  be  recognized  by  small  cracks  radiating  from  the  hole  when 
the  tide  leaves  them  uncovered. 

The  Sagartia  modesta  (p.  330)  is  also  found  buried  in  the  sand  at  low- 
water,  especially  where  there  is  also  some  gravel  with  the  sand.  The 
Sagartia  leucolena  (p.  339,  Plate  XXXVIII,  fig.  284)  is  sometimes  found 
in  similar  situations,  but  belongs  properly  to  the  rocky  shores. 

The  Farac&s  rapijormis  is  a  species  that  is  still  little  known.  It  lives 
buried  deeply  in  the  saud  at  and  below  low-water  mark.  It  appears  to 
be  common  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  at  Fort  Macon,  where  it  is 
often  thrown  up  by  storms,  and  it  has  also  been  found  at  Great  Egg  Har- 
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bor  and  near  "New  Haven  liglit.  The  body  is  three  or  four  inches  long 
when  extended,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  is  very  changeable 
in  form.  The  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  slightly  sulcated  lengthwise, 
and  the  color  is  usually  pink,  or  pale  flesh-color,  translucent.  The 
tentacles  are  numerous,  short,  tapering,  pale  greenish  olive,  with  a  dark 
band  around  the  base,  connected  with  a  dark  line  radiating  from  the 
mouth.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  body  the  surface  is  somewhat 
wrinkled  and  is  capable  of  attaching  grains  of  sand  to  itself.  When 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  it  contracts  into  a  globular  or  pyriform  shape 
aiid  "  somewhat  resembles  a  boiled  onion  or  turnip." 

List  of  the  species  ordinarily  inhabiting  the  sandy  shores. 

ARTICULATA. 

Insects. 


Muscidse,  (larvae) 

Gicindela  generosa  (larva) . 

C.  dorsalis 

C.  hirticollis 

C  albohirta 


Page.  Page, 

335  Geopinus  incrassatus 335 

336  Phytosus  littoral!  s 335 

335  Eledius  cordatns 335 

335  B.  pallipennis 335 

335  Heterocera  undatus 335 


Ocypoda  arenaria 337 

Gelasimns  ptigilator 336 

Cancer  irroratns 338 

Carcinus  granulatus 312 

Platyonichus  ocellatus 338 

Libinia  canalieulata 339 

Hippa  talpoida ,  338 

Eupagurus  pollicaris 313 

E.  longicaipus 339 

Crangon  vulgaris 339 

Palaemouetes  vulgaris 339 


Orchestia  agilis 

Talorehestia  lougicornis  . 

T.  megalophthalma 

Lepidactylis  dytiscus  

Uneiola  irrorata 

Idotea  irrorata 

I.  eeea 

I.  Tuftsii 

Scyphacella  arenicola 

Linmlus  Polyphemus 


Sthenelais  picta.. 
Nephthys  pic£a . , 


Annelids,  (Ghmtopods.) 
Pago. 


...  348 

...  349 

Nereis  virens 341 

H.limbata 341 

Cirratulus  grandis 348 

Scolecolepis  viridis 345 

S.  tenuis 345 


Polydora  ciliatum 

Diopatra  cuprea 

Marphysa  Leidyi 

Lumbriconereis  opaJiua 

L.  tenuis 

Staurocephalus  pallidus 

Ehynchobolus  Americanus. 
K.  dlbranchiatus 


Page. 
346 
336 
336 
339 
340 
340 
340 
340 
337 
340 


Page. 
345 
346 
347 
342 
342 
348 
343 
341 
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Spio  robusta 345 

S.  setosa 344 

Nerine  agilis 346 

Aricia  ornata 344 

Antbostoiua  robustum 343 

A,  fragile 344 

Maldaue  elongata 343 


Clymenell'a  torquata. . 
Notomastus  luridus. . . 

N.  flliforniis 

Sabellaria  vulgaris . , , 

Oistenides  Gouldii  . . . 
AmpMtrite  ornata 


Ealodrillus  littoralis  . 


Oligochwta. 

Pass.  I 
338  I  Clitellio  irroratus . . 


342 
349 
349 


Meckelia  lactea 350  j  Cosmocephala  ochracea  . . 


325 


I  Tetrastemraaarenicola. , 
.     350  I  Balaiioglossus  aurantiaciis.       351 

Sipunculoi^s. 


PLascolosoma  Goiddii . 


353  I  Pliascolosonia,  sp.. 


Page. 
353 


MOLLUSCA. 


Gastropods. 


Fulgur  carica 355  |  Keverita  doplicata 354 


Sycotypus  canalieulatus. . 

Astyris  lunata  , 

Ilyanassa  obsoleta . . 

Tritia  trivittata 354     Bittium  nigrum.. 

Lunatia  heros 353     Lacuna  vineta  . 

L.  beros,  var.  triseriata 354 


355  [  Crepidulaforuicata. . 
300     C  convexa  . 
354     0.  unguiformis- . 


355 
355 
355 
355 
355 


Lamellibranohs, 


Pajre. 

Ensatella  Americana 356 

Siliqaa  costata 358 

Mya  arenaria 357 

Lyonsiahyalina 358 

Mactra  solidissima 358 

Maconia  fusca 359 

Angulus  tener 358 


Venus  inercenaria 

Tottenia  gemma 

Ltevicardium  Mortoni. 

Solenomya  velum 

Mytilus  edulis 

Pecfcen  irradians , 


Page. 
35y 
359 
358 
360 
361 
361 
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Bryozoa  and  Ascidians. 


Molgnla  Manhatteiisis 361     Bugiila  turrita.. 

Escliarella  variabilis 361  | 


Thyone  Briareus... 

Oaudina  arenata 363 

Leptosynapta  Girardii 301 

L.  roseola 362 


Uckinoderms. 
Page. 


Echiuarachnius  parma. . 
Asterias  arenicola 

Ophiura  o 


Page.  I  Page. 

Halocampa  producfca 363  |  Sagartia  leucolena 363 

Sagartia  motlesta 363  |  Paractia  rapiformis 363 

II.  3, — FAUNA  OF  THE  MUDDV  SHORES  OF  THE  BAYS  AND  SOTI"NDS. 

Themnddy  shores  in  this  region  grade  almost  insensibly  into  the  sandy 
shores;  and  shores  thatare  entirely  of  mud,  without  any  admixtnre  of  fine 
sand,  rarely  occur  except  in  the  estuaries  and  lagoons.  Therefore  we 
find,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  it  is  dififteult  to  draw  a  very 
definite  line  between  the  animals  living  upon  the  sandy  shores  and  those 
living  upon  the  maddy  shores  and  flats.  Many  of  the  species  seem,  also, 
to  be  equally  at  home,  whether  living  in  mud  or  sand,  and  many  others 
prefer  a  mixture,  although  capable  of  Jiving  in  either.  But  if  wo  were 
to  compare  the  animals  living  in  pure  sand  with  those  living  in  clear 
mud,  the  two  lists  would  be  quite  different,  although  a  considerable 
number  would  be  common  to  both  lists.  Moreover,  the  eel-grass  grows 
in  considerable  quantities  both  upon  sandy  and  muddy  shores,  in. cer- 
tain locahties,  and  a  large  number  of  species  which  inhabit  the  eel-grass 
will,  therefore,  be  found  in  both  lists. 

In  discussing  the  species  found  on  sandy  shores,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  references  have  constantly  been  made  to  other  stations  inhabited 
by  many  of  the  species,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  sandy  and  muddy  shores.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  facts  in  this  connection,  but  the  species  will  be  enumerated 
in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

A  cousiderable  number  of  species  have  their  place  in  this  list  chiefly 
because  they  occur  on  beds  of  oysters  planted  on  muddy  shores,  at  and 
just  below  low-water  mark.  Without  these  artificial  stations  some  of 
them  would  hardly  be  found  on  such  shores,  or  at  least  but  rarely.  It 
is  evident  that  the  shells  of  oysters,  when  in  large  quantities,  supply,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  conditions  similar  to  tbose  of  rocky  shores,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  natural  that  certain  rocky-shore  species  should  be  found  in 
such  situations.  Only  the  more  common  and  most  important  of  these 
have  been  introduced  into  the  list,  however,  for  to  include  all  the  species 
to  be  found  among  oysters  would  uselessly  extend  the  catalogue. 

Among  the  Crustacea  we  find  a  considerable  number  of  species  which 
have  their  proper  homes  on  the  muddy  shores.  Of  the  true  crabs  there 
are  at  least  eleven  species  that  constantly  occur  in  these  situations,  but 
several  of  them,  viz,  Cancer  irroratus,  (p.  312,)  Fanopeus  d^ressus,  (p. 
312,)  P.  Sayi,  (p.  313,)  aud  Cardnus  granulatus,  (p.  312,)  are  found  in 
greater  numbers  elsewhere,  and  depend  largely  upon  the  oyster-beds  for 
their  safety  on  these  shores.  The  Gardnus  granulatus,  however,  often 
resorts  to  the  holes  and  cavernous  places  under  the  peaty  banks  of  the 
shores,  or  along  the  small  ditches  and  streams  cutting  through  the  peaty 
marshes  near  the  shore.  The  marsh  "fiddler-crab,"  Oelasimus pitgnar, 
is  usually  very  abundant  in  the  peaty  banks  and  along  the  ditches  and 
streams  at  and  just  above  high-water  mark,  where  it  excavates  great 
numbers  of  deep  holes,  often  completely  riddling  the  soil.  This  species 
is,  however,  more  at  home  along  the  borders  of  the  estuaries  and 
lagoons  and  will  be  described  more  fully  in  that  connection,  as  well  as 
the  Sesai'ma  reticulata,  which  often  occurs  with  it  in  both  situations. 

The  "  oyster-crab,"  Pinnotheres  ostreum,  (Plate  I,  fig.  2,  male,)  is  found 
wherever  oysters  occur.  The  female  lives,  at  least  when  mature,  within 
the  shell  of  the  oyster,  in  the  gill  cavity,  and  is  well  known  to  most  con- 
sumers of  oysters.  The  males  (fig.  3)  are  seldom  seeuj  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
occur  in  the  oyster.  We  found  them,  on  several  occasions,  swimming 
actively  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  middle  of  Vineyard  Soiind, 
They  are  quite  unlike  the  females  in  appearance,  being  smaller,  with  a 
lirmer  shell,  and  they  differ  widely  in  color,  for  the  carapax  is  dark  brown 
above,  with  a  central  dorsal  stripe  and  two  conspicuous  spots  of  whitish, 
as  indicated  in  the  figure  j  the  lower  side  and  legs  are  whitish.  The 
female  has  the  carapax  thin  and  translucent,  whitish,  tinged  with  pink. 
The  Pinnixa  Cfflindrica  (Plate  I,  fig.  1)  is  a  related  species  which  is 
occasionally  met  with  on  muddy  shores.  It  lives  in  the  tubes  of  certain 
large  Annelids  in  company  with  the  rightful  owner.  The  specimens 
hitherto  met  with  in  this  region  were  either  found  free,  or  dug  out  of 
the  mud,  and  it  is  uncertain  with  what  worm  they  associate,  though  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  Nerds  virma,  but  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
it  lives,  according  to  Dr.  Stimpson,  in  the  tubes  of  Arenicola  cristata 
STniPSON.  It  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  ocellated  flounder. 
The  common  edible-crab  or  "  blue-crab,"  GaUineotes  kastatus,  is  a  com- 
mon inhabitant  of  muddy  shores,  especially  in  sheltered  coves  and  bays. 
It  is  a  very  active  species  and  can  swim  rapidly ;  it  is  therefore  often 
seen  swimming  at  or  near  the  surface.  The  fuli-grown  individuals  gen- 
erally keep  away  from  the  shores,  in  shallow  water,  frequenting  muddy 
bottoms,  especially  among  the  eel-grass,  and   are  also  found  in  large 
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numbers  in  the  somewhat  brackish  waters  of  estujiries  aad  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  The  young  specimens  of  all  sizes,  up  to  two  or  three  inches 
in  breadth,  are,  however,  very  frequent  along  the  muddy  shores,  hid- 
ing itt  tlie  grass  and  weeds  or  under  the  peaty  banks  at  high-water,  and 
retreating  as  the  tide  goes  down;  when  disturbed  they  swim  away 
quickly  into  deeper  water.  They  also  have. the  Iiabit  of  pushing  them- 
selves backward  into  and  beneath  the  mud  for  concealment.  They  are 
predacious  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon  small  fishes  and  various  other 
animal  food.  They  are  very  pugaacious  and  have  remarkable  strength 
in  their  claws,  which  they  use  with  great  dexterity.  When  they  have 
recently  shed  their  shells  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers  for  the 
markets,  and  these  "soft-shelled  crabs"  are  much  esteemed  by  many. 
Those  with  hard  shells  are  also  sold  in  our  markets,  but  are  not  valued 
so  highly.  This  crab  cau  easily  be  distingushed  from  all  the  other 
species  found  in  tliia  region  by  the  sharp  spine  on  each  aide  of  the 
carapax. 

The  common  "  spider-crab,"  Libmia  canalieulata,  (p.  339,)  is  very  com- 
mon on  muddy  shores  and  flats.  It  hides  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
mud  and  decaying  weeds  or  among  the  eel-grass,  and  is  very  sluggish 
in  its  motions.  Its  whole  surface  is  covered  with  hairs  which  entangle 
particles  of  mud  and  dirt  of  various  kinds ;  and  sometimes  hydroids, 
alg^e,  and  even  barnacles  grow  upon  its  shell,  contributing  to  its  more 
ready  concealment.  The  males  are  much  larger  than  the  females,  and 
have  long  and  stout  claws.  They  often  spread  a  foot  or  more  across  the 
extended  legs.  The  females  have  much  smaller  and  shorter  legs  and 
comparatively  weak  claws. 

Another  similar  species,  lAMnia  dwbia,  is  also  found  on  muddy  shores 
and  has  nearly  the  same  habits.  It  has  a  much  louger  rostrum,  mote 
deeply  divided  at  the  end. 

Tiie  two  common  species  of  "  hermit-crabs"  are  both  found  on  muddy 
shores,  especially  among  eel-grass,  but  the  larger  one,  Eupagurus  polli- 
caris,  (p.  3L3,)  is  comparatively  rare.  The  small  one,  E.  longicarpm,  (p. 
313,)  is  very  common  a.nd  usually  occupies  the  dead  shells  of  llyanassa 
obsoleta,  though  many  may  be  found  in  other  species  of  shells. 

The  Gebia  affinis  (Plate  II,  fig.  7)  is  a  crustacean  somewhat  resembling  a 
young  lobster  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  It  lives  on  muddy  shores 
and  digs  deep  burrows  near  low- water  mark,  in  the  tenacious  mud  or  clay, 
especially  where  there  are  decaying  sea-weeds  buried  beneath  the  sur- 
face.' The  burrows  are  roundish,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
very  smooth  within,  and  go  down  obliquely  for  the  distance  of  one  or 
two  feet,  and  then  run  off  laterally  or  downward,  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  are  usually  quite  crooked 
and  winding.  We  have  found  them  most  abundant  on  the  shore  of 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  near  Beesley's  Point,  but  they  also 
occur  at  New  Haven  and  Wood's  Hole,  &c.  This  species  is  quite  active ; 
it  swims  rapidly  and  jumps  back  energetically.    It  is  eagerly  devoured 
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by  siicli  fishes  .is  are  able  to  capture  it.  When  liviug  the  colors  are 
quite  elegant.  Along  the  back  there  is  a  broad  band  of  mottled,  red- 
dish brown,  which  is  contracted  on  the  next  to  the  last  segment ;  each 
side  of  this  band  the  mottlinga  are  fewer,  and  the  surface  somewhat 
hairy.  The  last  segment  and  the  appendages  of  the  preceding  one  are 
thickly  specked  with  reddish  brown ;  their  edges  are  fringed  with  gray 
hairs.  The  Calianassa  Stimpsoni  Smith,  (Plate  II,  fig.  8,  large  claw,)  is 
also  a  burrowing  species,  but  its  habits  are  at  present  little  known,  owing 
to  its  rarity.  It  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  fishes,  and  is  proba- 
bly more  common  farther  south. 

The  Squilla  empiisa  is  a  very  interesting  creature,  wliose  habits  are 
still  imperfectly  known.  It  is  often  thrown  on  the  beaches  by  the 
waves,  and  probably  it  usually  burrows  in  the-  mud  below  low-water 
mark,  but  in  certain  localities  it  has  been  found  borrowing  at  or  near 
low-water  mark  of  spring-tides,  forming  large,  irregular  holes.  The  very 
curious,  free-swimming  young  (Plate  VIII,  fig.  36)  were  often  taken  in 
the  towing-nets.  Large  specimens  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long  and  about 
two  broad.  The  body  is  not  so  stout  built  as  that  of  the  lobster,  and  the 
carapax  or  shell  is  much  smaller  and  softer,  while  the  abdomen  is  much 
larger  and  longer  in  pi-oportiou.  The  legs  and  all  the  other  organs  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  lobster,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  great  claw,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  pair  of  pincers  with  the  nest,  is  armed  with  a  row 
of  six  shaip,  curved  spines,  which  shut  into  corresponding  sockets, 
arranged  in  a  groove  in  the  next  joint,  which  also  bears  smaller  spines. 
By  means  of  this  singular  organ  they  can  hold  their  prey  securely,  and 
can  give  a  severe  wound  to  the  human  hand,  if  handled  incautiously.  It 
also  uses  the  stout  caudal  appendages,  which  are  armed  with  spines,  very 
effectively.  The  colors  of  this  species  are  quite  vivid,  considering  its 
mud-dwelling  habits.  The  body  is  usually  pale  green  or  yellowish  green, 
each  segment  bordered  posteriorly  with  darker  green  and  edged  with 
bright  yellow;  the  tail  is  tinged  with  rose  and  mottled  with  yellow  and 
blackish ;  the  outer  caudal  lamellie  have  the  base  and  spines  white,  the 
lastjoint  yellow,  margined  with  blackj  the  inner  ones  are  black,  pale 
at  base;  the  eyes  are  bright  emerald-green ;  the  inner  antennas  are 
dark,  with  a  yellow  band  at  the  base  of  each  joint;  and  the  flagellum 
is  annulated  with  black  and  white. 

The  common  shrimp,  Grangon  vulgaris,  (p.  339,  Plate  III,  fig.  10,)  is 
frequent  on  muddy  shores,  where  it  has  a  darker  color  than  when  liv- 
ing on  sandy  shores.  The  common  prawn,  FalmmoneUB  vulgaris,  (p.  339, 
Plate  II,  fig.  0,)  is  also  common  in  such  situations,  especially  where 
there  is  eel-grass,  among  which  it  finds  its  favorite  resorts,  but  it  is 
still  more  abundant  in  the  estuaries.  Another  shrimp,  the  Virbius  zos- 
tericola  Smith,  also  occurs  among  the  eel-grass,  in  similar  places.  It  is 
usually  greenish  in  color. 

Two  other  species  of  shrimp-like  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Mysis,  are  also  found  on  muddy  shores,  especially  among  eel-grass. 
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The  Mysis  stenolepis  Smith,  {Plate  III,  fig.  13,  female,)  is  often  very 
abundant  in  such  sitnations.  The  small  young  ones  have  been  taken  in 
May,  and  the  half-grovm  ones  later  in  the  season.  In  the  early  spring 
the  adult  females,  with  eggs,  occur  in  great  numbers  among  the  eel- 
grass,  in  estuaries  aud  ponds.  Mr.  Vinal  If.  Edwards  caught  a  large 
number  in  a  small  poud  at  Wood's  Hole,  April  1.  No  males  were  found 
at  this  time  with  the  females;  the  ouly  adult  males  observed  were  taken 
in  autumn.  Possibly  the  males  do  not  survive  the  winter.  The  adult 
females  have  not  been  observed  in  summer,  and  they  probably  die  after 
ha  tohuig  their  young  in  the  spring.  The  whole  body  is  translucent; 
each  segment  of  the  body  has  a  stellate  black  spot ;  and  there  is  more 
or  less  blackish  pigment  on  the  caudal  lamellse,  telson,  antennal  scales, 
and  inner  flagellum  and  peduncle  of  the  antennul^.  This  species  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  food  of  many  fishes.  The  other  species,  M.  Amer- 
icana Smith,  also  lives  among  eel-grass,  as  well  as  in  deeper  water  off 
shore  among  algse.  This  has  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  stom- 
achs of  the  shad  and  the  spotted  flounder. 

Of  Amphipods  there  are  comparatively  few  species.  The  Unciola 
irrorata  (p.  340,  Plate  IV,  fig.  19)  is  pretty  common  here,  as  eisfcwhere. 
The  Amphithoe  valida  Smith  (p.  315,)  is  often  met  with  among  eel-grass. 
Another  species,  A.  compta  Smith,  also  occurs  in  the  same  places. 
It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  many  characters,  but  may  easily  bo  dis- 
tinguished by  its  red  eyes.  A  third  species  of  the  genus,  A.  Imigimana 
Smith,  is  also  found  among  eel-grass.  It  has  black  eyes.  The  Coro- 
phiwvi  cylindricum  and  Gammarus  mueronatus  occur  among  eel-grass  and 
algse,  often  in  great  numbers. 

Of  Isopods  there  are  several  species.  The  Idotea  irrorata  {p.  316, 
Plate  V,  fig.  23)  is  common  wherever  eel-grass  is  found.  The  Erichso- 
nia  attenuata  Haegee,  (Plate  VI,  fig,  27,)  is  also  found  cliuging  to 
eel-grass  in  muddy  situations.  The  I^elys  trihius  (Plate  VI,  fig.  28) 
is  found  creeping  about  over  the  bottom  or  among  and  beneath  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  and  mud  nsuall  j  to  be  found  in  sheltered  sit- 
uations. It  is  usually  so  covered  up  with  adhering  dirt  as  readily  to 
escape  observation.  The  Epelys  montosm  also  occurs  in  similar  situa- 
tions. 

Whenever  lumber  or  drift-wood  has  been  left  for  some  time  on  the 
muddy  shores  it  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  eaten  by  the  Limnoria  lig- 
norum,  (Plate  VI,  fig,  25.)  This  small  isopod  gnaws  its  galleries  in  the 
wood  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  surface,  and  after  a 
time  these  galleries  become  so  numerous  that  the  superficial  layer  will 
be  completely  honey-combed,  and  it  will  then  scale  off  and  another  layer 
■will  be  attacked.  This  little  creature  often  does  great  damage  to  the 
piles  of  wharves  and  other  kinds  of  submerged  wood-work  in  this  re- 
gion, and  will  be  mentioned  again  in  discussing  the  animals  inhabiting 
piles,  &c. 

The  "horse-shoe  crab,"  lAmnlus  FolypJteinvs,  {p.  340,)  is  also  eommou 
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on  muddy  shores,  burrowing  beneath  the  surface,  ai  or  just  below  low- 
water  mark. 

Many  of  the  Annelids  found  on  muddy  shores  occur  also  on  sandy 
shores,  especially  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  mud  with  the  sand,  and 
consequently  they  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Among  these  are  Nereis  virens  (p.  317,  Plate  XI,  figs.  i7-50)  and  N. 
Umhata,  (p.  3L8,  Plate  XI,  fig.  51,)  both  of  which  are  common  on  muddy 
shores ;  also  Diopatra  cuprea,  (p.  320,  Plate  XIII,  figs.  67  and  68 ;)  Zum. 
briconereis  opalina,  (p.  343,  Plate  XIII,  figs.  69,  70;)  L.  tenuis,  (p.  342j) 
Maldane  dongata,  (p.  343j)  Notomastus  luridus,  (p.  342;)  N'otomasttis  fili- 
formis,  {p.  342;)  Cirratulus  grandis,  (p.  319,  Plate  XV,  flgs.  80,  81;)  Cis. 
tenides  Gouldii,  (p.  323,  Plate  XVII,  figs.  87,  87«;)  all  of  which  are 
found  both  in  mud  and  sand,,  but  prefer,  perhaps,  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
Bhynchobolus  Americanm  (p.  342,  Plate  X,  figs.  45,  46)  and  B.  dibran- 
chiatus  (p.  341,  Plate  X,  flgs.  43,  44)  are  also  found  in  mud,  though  per- 
haps more  common  in  fine  sand,  or  sandy  mud. 

The  "  blood-drop,"  Polycirrua  eximim,  (p.  320,  Plate  XVI,  fig.  85)  is 
however,  a  species  that  belongs  properly  to  muddy  localities,  and  it  de- 
lights in  the  softest  and  stickiest  mud  of  the  shores,  near  low-water 
mark.  The  larger  blood-drop,  Ckwtohranehus  sa/tiguineus,  (p.  320,)  is  also 
found  in  similar  situations,  and  the  soft  mud,  filled  with  decaying  veg- 
etable matter,  seems  to  be  its  most  congenial  home. 

Of  MoUusks  there  are  comparatively  few  species  that  are  peculiar  to 
muddy  shores,  but  there  are  many  that  live  almost  equally  well  in  such 
localities  and  on  shores  or  bottoms  of  other  kinds. 

Among  the  Gastropods,  the  proper  mud-dwelling  species  are  i&vr. 
The  Ilyanasaa  obsoleta  (p.  334,  Plate  XXI,  flg.  113)  is  the  most  abund- 
ant, for  it  occurs  everywhere  over  the  mud-flats  in  great  numbers,  and 
in  cold  weather,  often  crowds  in  large  numbers  into  the  pools  left  on 
the  flats.  The  Nasaa  vibex  {Plate  XXI,  flg.  114)  has  nearly  the  same 
habits,  but  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  more  frequently  found  among 
the  eel-grass,  and  is  more  common  farther  south. 

The  EupUura  eaudata  {Plate  XXI,  flg.  117)  is  usually  found  rather 
sparingly  in  this  region,  but  in  one  locality,  at  Waquoifc,  it  occurred  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  small  streams  and  ditches  in  the  muddy 
marshes  near  the  shore.  It  occurs  occasionally  at  low -water,  but  is 
more  often  met  with  on  muddy  and  shelly  bottoms  in  the  shallow  water 
of  the  bays  and  sounds,  and  is  much  more  common  farther  south.  The 
Crepidula  eonvexa  {p.  355,  Plate  XXIII,  fig.  128)  is  very  common  on 
the  shells  of  Uyanassa  obsohta,  especially  when  they  are  inhabited  by 
"  hermit-crabs."  It  is  also  frequently  found  on  the  eel-grass,  where,  in 
Angust,  it  often  deposits  its  bright  yellow  eggs  inclosed  iu  small,  gela- 
tinous masses,  which  are  grouped  in  clusters. 

The  Bulla  soUtaria  (Plate  XXV,  flg.  161)  is  a  species  restricted  to 
muddy  shores  and  bottoms,  in  sheltered  situations,  and  is  found  also  in 
muddy  ponds  and  estuaries.    The  color  of  the  animal  of  this  species  is 
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quite  pecnliar,  and  when  it  is  fully  extended  it  bas  a  singalar  appear- 
ance. The  general  color  is  usually  orange-brown,  and  it  is  thickly 
speckled  with  darker  brown.  This  shell  is  devoured  in  large  numbers 
by  the  flounders,  and  doubtless  by  other  fislies. 

A  number  of  species  which  habitually  live  dinging  to  eel-grass  ate 
to  be  found  in  the  localities  where  this  plant  flourishes,  either  in  the 
pools  or  at  low-water  mark,  but  they  are  not  peculiar  to  or  character- 
istic of  muddy  shores.  Among  these  the  most  common  are  Astyris 
lunata,  (p.  30C ;)  Bittium  nigrum,  (p.  305 ;)  Tri/oris  nigrocinetus,  (p.  305 ;) 
and  Lacuna  vincta,  {p.  305.)  The  Littorma  irrorata  is  occasionally 
found  in  sheltered  situations,  but  this  region  is  north  of  its  true  range, 
and  such  specimens  as  are  found  may  have  been  introduced  from  far- 
ther south  with  oysters.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  southern  coast. 
The  Urosalplnx  cUierea  (p.  306)  occurs  wherever  there  are  beds  of  oj's- 
ters,  upon  which  it  feeds. 

Most  of  the  bivalve  shells  to  be  found  on  muddy  shores  have  already 
been  enumerated  as  living  also  on  the  sheltered  sandy  sh,oreH,  and  the 
majority  of  them  flourish  equally  on  both  kinds  of  shores,  and  on  those 
of  a  mixed  or  intermediate  character.  Among  these  are  Mya  arenaria, 
(p.  309 ;)  Macoma  fusca,  {p.  358;)  Angulus  tener,  (p.  358j)  Venus  merce- 
naria,  (p.  359 ;)  Argina  .pexata,  (p.  309 ;)  Myfilus  eduUs,  (p.  307 ;)  Fecten 
irradians,  (p.  361.)  There  are,  however,  other  species  that  are  almost 
peculiar  to  muddy  shores,  and  are  highly  characteristic  of  them.  The 
PhoJas  truncata  {Plate  XXVII,  flg.  200)  excavates  deep  holes  in  depos- 
its of  tenacious  clay  at  all  elevations  between  tides,  and  is  still  more 
frequently  found  living  in  holes  in  the  borders  of  peat-bogs,  or  marsh 
deposits,  which  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  sea.  In  sncli  places 
they  sometimes  occur  nearly  up  to  the  ordinary  high-water  mark- 
Their  holes  are  round  and  nearly  perpendicular,  and  increase  in  size 
from  the  orifice  downward.  They  vary  in  depth  according  to  the  size 
of  the  shell;  the  deeper  ones  are  often  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
depth  and  often  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shell  remains  near  the  bot- 
tom and  stretches  out  its  long  siphon  tabes,  which  are  united  together 
quite  to  the  end,  until  the  tips  reach  the  external  orifice  of  the  burrow 
These  tubes  are  generally  yellowish  white  except  at  the  end,  where  they 
are  blackish  or  brownish ;  the  orifices  and  papilla;  are  also  variously 
marked  with  purplish  brown  or  dark  brown.  The  dark  coloration  of 
the  end  of  the  siphon  tubes  is  doubtless  for  purposes  of  protection  from 
predacious  fishes,  crabs,  &c.  Its  foot  is  short  and  stout,  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  bevelled  at  the  end.  The  Petricola  pholadifonnia  (Plate 
XXVII,  flg.  199)  is  generally  associated  with  the  preceding  species  and 
is  more  abundant.  Its  habits  are  nearly  the  same,  but  it  does  not  make 
its  burrows  so  deep ;  it  is  more  active  in  its  motions,  and  can  easily 
climb  up  to  the  upper  part  of  its  hole  by  means  of  its  long,  thin,  white 
foot,  which  is  tongue-shaped  and  very  extensible  and  flexible.  The 
siphon-tubes  are  long  and  slender,  tapering,  and  united  for  about  a 
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quarter  of  tbeir  leugth,  beyond  whicli  they  are  separate  aud  divergent. 
They  are  yellowish  white,  more  or  less  spotted,  especially  toward  the 
endjWith  orange,  brownish,  or  blaekisb,  which,  in  large  specimens,  forms 
streaks  near  the  ends  or  even  becomes  confluent,  making  the  tips  very 
dark  colored.  The  branchial  orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  numer- 
ous bipinnate  papillae,  which  usually  alternate  with  smaller  and  more 
simple  ones  ;  the  papillae  of  the  dorsal  tube  are  similar,  but  more  simple- 

The  Tagelne  gibhus  (Plate  SXVI,  fig.  181,  animal:  Plate  XXX,  fig. 
217,  shell)  is  another  inhabitant  of  muddy  shores,  which  burrows  deeply 
into  the  mud.  This  species  is  confined,  on  the  shores,  chiefly  to  the  zone 
near  low- water  mark,  but  probably  lives  also  in  shallow  water  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tides.  In  this  species  the  foot  is  large  and  muscular, 
thick,  tongue -shaped,  and  has  a  very  wide  range  of  motion,  for  the  man- 
tle is  open  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  edge  of  the  shell.  The 
tubes  ai'e  separate,  from  the  base,  and  are  round,  white,  and  capable  of 
very  great  extension,  for  a  specimen  of  ordinary  size,  kept  in  confine- 
ment, extended  the  tubes  to  the  length  of  nine  inches.  These  tubes 
are  translucent,  and  at  the  end  have  small  rounded  lobes  around  the 
aperture,  each  lobe  being  furnished  at  its  base,  inside,  with  a  small, 
orange,  eye-like  spot,  which  is  probably  an  imperfect  visual  organ,  and 
with  two  others  on  the  inside  lower  down.  The  braneliial  tube  has  six 
of  these  lobes  and  ocelli ;  the  dorsal  one  has  eight.  On  each  tube 
there  is  a  row  of  small,  white,  slender,  obtuse  papilla,  corresponding 
to  each  terminal  lobe,  and  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes. 
The  color  of  the  animal  is  white  throughout.  This  bivalve  makes  deep 
burrows  in  the  tenacious  mud,  each  of  which  has  two  orifices,  not  far 
apart,  for  the  two  tubes.  By  this  peculiarity  their  burrows  may  be 
.  at  once  recognized,  whenever  seen. 

The  Mulinia  lateralis  (Plate  XXVI,  fig.  185,  b,  animal)  is  occasionally 
found  living  at  extreme  low-water  mark,  on  muddy  flats,  but  its  true 
home  is  on  tlie  soft  muddy  bottoms  in  shallow  water,  where  t  is  often 
excessively  abundant.  In  this  species  the  foot  is  relatively  large  and 
muscular,  more  or  less  pointed  at  the  end,  and  capable  of  assuming 
many  different  forms  and  positions ;  it  has  a  wide  sweep  in  its  motions 
and  can  be  thrust  forward  or  backward.  The  siphon-tubes  are  united 
nearly  to  the  end,  but  the  separation  is  indicated  by  a  groove  between 
them  for  nearly  half  the  length.  The  branchial  tube  is  the  largest,  and 
its  orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  twelve  to  twenty-four,  slender, 
elongated,  simple  papillae,  each  of  which  usually  has  a  small,  black,  eye- 
like spot  at  its  base  ;  a  little  below  this  terminal  circle  there  is  another, 
composed  of  smaller,  very  short,  blunt  papillie.  The  dorsal  tube  alsohas 
a  subterminal  circle  of  similar  papillie,  above  which  the  tip  forms  a  re- 
tractile cone,  with  the  small,  simple  orifice  at  the  tip.  The  animal  is 
yellowish  white,  the  tubes  generally  pale  yellow.  This  species  burrows 
jnst  beneath  the  surface  of  tlie  mud,  and  it  is  eaten  in  large  numbers  by 
the  soup  and  other  flshes. 
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The  Cumingia  tellinoides  (Plate  SXX,  fig.  221)  and  Kellia  planulata 
■(Plate  XXX,  fig.  22G)  are  sometimes  foaml  living  ia  the  mud  at  low- 
water,  but  are  rare  in  such  situations.  They  are  more  common  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  fathoms  on  muddy  and  shelly  bottoms. 

The  ribbed  muscle,  Modiola plicatula,  (p.  307,  Plate  XXXI,  fig.  238, 
is  very  abundant  near  and  even  above  high-water  mark,  along  the 
muddy  borders  of  the  marshes  and  banks  and  among  the  roots  of  grass- 
The  Modiola  hamatus  is  occasionally  met  with,  especially  on  oyster- 
beds,  adhering  to  the  shells,  whore  it  is  sometimes  very  abundant.  It 
has  probably  beeu  introduced  with  the  oysters,  from  the  South,  where 
it  is  common.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding  species,  but  it  is 
shorter,  broader,  with  strong  radiating  ribs,  many  of  which  are  forked. 
Its  color  is  yellow  or  yellowish  brown. 

The  common  "scollop,"  Pecten  irradians,  (p.  361,  Plate  XXXII,  flg. 
243,)  occurs  among  the  eel-grass  on  muddy  shores  in  great  abundance, 
in  many  localities,  especially  in  sheltered  places.  The  young  shells  may 
be  found  during  the  whole  summer,  but  the  adult  specimens  come  up  to 
the  shallow  waters  and  shores  in  great  numbers  in  the  autumn.  This 
species  is  very  active  and  can  rise  from  the  bottom  and  swim  through 
the  water  with  great  rapidity  by  opening  and  energetically  closing  its 
valves,  thus  expelling  the  water  from  the  gill-cavity,  the  reaction  send- 
ing the  shell  backward.  It  often  remains  up  among  the  leaves  of  the 
eel-grass,  resting  upon  them,  where  they  are  matted  together,  but  if 
alarmed  the  creature  suddenly  swims  away  In  the  manner  described,  and 
takes  to  the  bottom.  It  is  very  watchful  and  quickly  perceives  its 
enemies.  The  thickened  outer  edge  of  the  mantle,  both  above  and 
below,  is  fringed  with  rows  of  numerous  tapering  papilla  or  tentacles, 
the  inner  ones  largest,  and  among  the  bases  of  these  there  is  a  row  of 
very  bright  silvery  or  bluish  eyes,  thirty  to  forty  or  more  to  each  valve 
the  number  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  shell ;  a  short  distance  within 
the  outer  fringe  of  tentacles  there  is  a  raised  yellow  or  orange  ridge, 
which  bears  another  series  of  smaller  papillte,  and  the  space  between 
these  and  the  outer  ones  is  radiately  striated.  The  central  muscle  which 
closes  the  valves  of  this  shell  is  large  and  powerful.  This  isthe  portion 
which  is  sold  in  our  markets  in  large  quantities,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
by  many  as  an  article  of  food.  Its  decided  sweetish  taste  is,  however, 
objectionable  to  some  persons.  To  some,  also,  it  proves  actually  injuri- 
ous, sometimes  producing  nausea  and  even  worse  symptoms.  After 
storms  this  shell  is  sometimes  found  thrown  upon  the  beaches  in  immense 
quantities. 

The  oyster,  Ostrma  Virgimana,  (p.  310,)  is  often  planted  upon  the 
muddy  shores  at  and  below  low- water  mark,  in  many  partsof  Long  Island 
Sound  and  elsewhere,  but  for  this  purpose  the  muddy  estuaries  are  pre- 
ferred, where  the  water  is  more  brackish  and  the  bottom  less  disturbed 
by  the  storms.  The  mud,  however,  should  not  be  too  deep,  and  ought 
to  have  a  solid  substratum,  a  few  inches  beneath. 
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The  Ascidians  are  generally  ancommou  on  muddy  sliorea,  but  wherever 
tLe  eel-grass  flourishes,  and  especially  in  sheltered  sitnations,  the  Mohjula 
Manlmttensis  (p.  311,  Plate  XXSHI,  flg.  250)  is  usually  to  be  found  ad- 
hering to  it.  The  Botryllus  Gotddii  (Plate  XXXIII,  flgs.  352,  253)  is  also 
frequently  found  growing  upon  the  eel-grass  iti  such  situations,  as  well 
asupon  the  piles  of  wharves,  bottoms  of  boats,  &c.  This  species  was 
found  in  great  profusion  upon  the  eel-grass  in  Little  Harbor,  at  Wood's 
Hole,  and  in  Waquoit  Pond,  In  both  these  localities  the  water  is  nearly 
pure  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  brackish.  But  it  has  also  been  found  by 
Professor  T>.  C.  Eaton  on  the  piles  at  BrooUlyu,  New  York,  where  the 
water  is  more  brackish.  This  species  when  young  forms  thin,  soft,  circu- 
lar or  oval  incrustations  covered  with  stellate  clusters  of  the  minute  ani- 
mals, {fig.  253,)  which  are  imbedded  in  it ;  each  of  these  has  a  small 
circular  orifice  toward  the  outer  end,  opening  into  the  gill  cavity,  and 
another  orliice  opening  into  a  larger  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  cluster, 
which  is  common  to  all  those  in  the  cluster ;  and  it  has  a  central  exter- 
nal orifice,  through  which  the  waste  water  from  the  gills,  the  fffices, 
and  the  eggs  are  discharged.  Tliese  young  colonies  begin  to  appear  in 
June  and  grow  very  rapidly,  new  individuals  being  formed  by  btids  that 
originate  from  the  first  ones  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  in  two  or  three 
weeks  the  small  colonies  will  increase  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  up  to  three  or  four  inches,  if  they  be  situated  on  a  flat  sur- 
face and  have  room  to  spread.  If  upon  the  stem  or  leaf  of  the  eel- 
grass  they  will  extend  entirely  around  it,  and  perhaps  several  inches 
along  its  length,  if  not  opposed  by  other  colonies.  At  the  same  time  the 
crusts  increase  very  much  in  thickness.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
the  eel-grass,  algae,  stems  of  hydroids,  &c.,  often  become  completely 
covered  up  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  curious  compound  animal. 
The  colors  of  this  species  are  extremely  variable  and  often  very  elegant, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  two  colonies  can  be  found  with  precisely  the  same 
pattern  of  color-  Grrowing  upon  the  same  leaf  of  eel-grass,  many  dif- 
ferent colonies  may  often  be  found,  each  showing  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  colors. 

In  one  of  the  most  common  varieties  the  general  color  of  the  common 
tissue  between  the  stellate  clusters  is  dull  olive-green,  thickly  specked 
with  small  flake-white  spots,  which  are  formed  by  the  enlarged  terminal 
portion  of  stolon-like  processes,  which  bud  out  from  the  perfect  individu- 
als composing  the  clusters,  and  are  arranged  somewhat  in  circles  around 
the  clusters;  the  lower  portion  of  these  stolons  is  usually  yellow  or 
orange,  and  the  outer  part  deep  purple,  tipped  with  flake-white.  The 
individual  animals,  or  zoijids,  composing  the  stellate  clusters,  are  deep 
purple,  with  the  branchial  orifice  yellowish  white,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  orange ;  a  short  flake-white  longitudinal  line  runs  along  the  middle  of 
the  upper  side,  interrupted  by  the  branchial  opening,  but  this  line  is 
often  represented  only  by  two  white  spots ;  other  flake- white  spots  are 
usually  irr^ularly  scattered  over  the  outer  end. 
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lu  .another  variety  tbe  deep  purple  zooiils  have  a  circle  of  flake-white 
around  the  branchial  orifice,  a  short  white  bar  or  spot  beyond  it  on  the 
outer  end,  a  white  spot  on  the  middle  between  the  orifices,  and  another 
white  spot  on  the  inner  end  near  the  anal  oriflce ;  the  stolons  colored  as 
in  the  i)receding. 

In  another  common  variety  (var.  Mcolor)  the  colors  are  similar  except 
that  the  outer  half  of  each  zooid  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  flake- 
white,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange,  while  the  proximal  half  is  deep  pur- 
ple. Another  has  the  jturple  zooids  spotted  and  blotched  with  flake- 
white  over  the  whole  surface;  sometimes  the  specks  are  so  fine  and 
numerous  as  to  give  a  uniform  silvery  or  frosted  appearance,  (var.  far!- 
naeea.) 

One  peculiar  variety  {annulata)  has  a  small  circle  of  white  around  the 
the  branchial  opening,  surrounded  by  another  large  circle  of  flake-white, 
which  incloses  nearly  the  outer  half  of  the  zoiiid.  The  variety  atrox  has 
the  zooids  covered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  liake-white,  so  arranged 
on  each  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  skull;  the  two  eyes  being 
formed  by  deep  purple  spots. 

The  variety  variegata  is  pale  yellowish  olive  or  orange-brown;  the 
zooids  have  a  white  ring  around  the  branchial  oriflce,  inclosed  by  a  biown 
ring,  which  is  often  interrupted ;  and  the  latter  is  surrounded  more  or 
less  completely  by  flake-white,  there  is  usually  also  a  median  bar  of 
flate-white;  the  inner  portion  is  deep  purple,  more  or  less  mottled  with 
white,  and  there  is  a  white  spot  at  the  inner  end.  In  the  variety  albida 
nearly  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  zooids  is  flake-white. 

In  another  very  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  (var.  stella]  the  common 
tissue  is  translucent,  pale  olive,  with  white-tipped  stolons ;  the  zooids 
are  brown  or  purple,  marked  on  the  upper  side  with  two  parallel  longi- 
tudinal bars  of  flake-white,  which  are  separated  by  a  narrow  dark  line, 
all  of  which  radiate  from  the  center  of  the  cluster,  thus  producing  the 
appearance  of  a  many-rayed  star,  with  the  rays  alternately  white  and 
dark;  the  white  bars  are  sometimes  interrupted  near  the  inner  ends, 
and  small  specks  of  flake-white  are  sometimes  scattered  over  the  outer 
end.  In  this  form  there  are  often  ten  to  fifteen  zooids  in  each  cluster, 
and  they  appear  longer  and  less  swollen  than  in  the  other  varieties,  ow- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  optical  effect  of  the  radiating  lines.  This  is  the  most 
distinctly  marked  variety  that  was  observed,  and  was  at  first  thought  to 
l>e  a  distinct  species. 

The  Eadiates  are  not  abundant  on  muddy  shores.  The  Thyone 
Briareus  {p.  362}  is  sometimes  found  on  such  shores,  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, amongeel-grass.  The  common  star-fish,  .dstmasarenicoia,  (p. 326, 
Plate XXXYjflg.  269,)  is  often  altogether  too  abundant  on  muddy  shores, 
on  the  oyster-beds,  where  it  commits  great  havoc. 

The  Hydractinia  polycUna  (p.  328)  is  often  found  on  the  shells  occupied 
by  "hermit-crabs."  Several  species  of  Ohelia  grow  upon  the  eel,grass, 
where  the  water  is  sufficiently  clear.    The  Halecinm  gracile  V.  (p.  328,) 
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is  frequently  found  attaclied  to  the  shells  of  oysters,  and  to  other  solid 
objects. 

List  of  species  commonly  found  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the  hays  and  sounds. 
AETICULATA. 
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IL  4 ANIMALS  INHABITINa  THE  PILES  AHD  TIMBERS  OP  WHAEVES  AND 

BRIDGES,  BOTTOMS    OF  TESSELS,  BUOYS,   AND   OTHEE    STJBMEEGED 
WOOD-WORK, 

.In  tbese  situations  a  large  number  of  species  may  Ije  found,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  peculiar  to  such  stations.  There  are,  however, 
quite  a  immber  of  species  that  are  nearly  always  found  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  others  are  directly  dependent  for  their  very  existence 
upon  submerged  wood.  Some  of  these,  like  the  Teredo,  for  example,  are 
of  so  grea*  importance,  owing  to  the  injuries  which  they  do  to  valuable 
property,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  make  a  special  division  for  the 
animals  ordinarily  found  in  connection  with  wood- work  of  various  kinds, 
whether  injurious  or  not. 

On  the  piles  of  wharves  and  bridges  various  kinds  of  sea- weeds  often 
grow  in  abundance,  each  species  having  a  particular  zone  to  which  it  is 
limited;  but  as  tbese  plants  require  light,  they  are  found  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  the  outer  rows  of  piles  and  timber,  and  are  most  abundant  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  piles  and  on  the  southern  exposures,  where  they  get 
the  most  sunlight.  These  alga*  afford  congenial  homes  to  a  considerable 
number  of  animals,  most  of  which  occur  also  among  alga;  on  the  rocky 
shores  and  in  tide-pools.     Beneath  the  wharves,  where  the  piles  are  coa- 
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stantly  shaded,  very  few  alg^,  and  those  only  of  the  smallest  and  sim- 
plest kinds,  such  as  Ocillatoriie  and  Diatoms,  are  to  be  found.  But  in 
these  shaded  situations  many  animals,  such  as  Tubularians  and  other 
Hydroids,  some  Ascidians,  Bryozoa,  &c.,  delight  to  dwell.  Many  of 
these  adherent  animals  also  live  iu  abaodance  on  the  outermost  piles  of 
the  wharves,  at  or  just  below  low-water  mart,  wliere  they  are  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

The  animals  that  are  found  among  or  attached  to  the  seaweeds 
growing  on  the  piles  are,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  those  that 
are  to  be  found  in  similar  situations  among  the  algrp  on  rocks  and  in 
rocky  tide-pools. 

Among  those  that  are  nearly  or  quite  peculiar  to  submerged  wood- work 
are  several  species  of  "  ship-worms,"  (Teredo  of  several  species,  and  the 
Xyhytrya  Jimbriata,)  which  are  bivalve  mollusks;  the  wood-eating  Lim- 
noria;  several  species  of  barnacles,  which  belong  to  the  Crustacea; 
some  of  the  tubularians,  and  other  hydroids,  &c. 

Of  the  salt-water  Insects  two  species  have  been  observed  on  the  piles 
of  wliar\'es.  One  of  these  is  a  small,  slender,  green  larva,  with  a  dark, 
firm  head,  and  sharp  jaws.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  small,  two-wiuged  fly, 
probably  identical  with  the  GMronomtis  oceaniem  of  Packard. 

On  the  piles  of  a  wharf  at  Meuemsha,  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  found,  in 
October,  a  very  interesting  insect-larva.  It  lived  iu  a  stout  tube  com- 
posed of  grains  of  sand  firmly  cemented  together,  and  attached  by  its 
whole  length  to  the  piles ;  the  single  specimen  is  broken  at  both  ends. 
The  tube  is  flattened,  and  consists  of  a  central,  subcjlindrical,  tapering 
portion,  or  proper  tube,  which  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  a  single  layer 
of  small  grains  of  sand,  neatly  arranged ;  along  each-  side  of  this,  and 
partly  covering  its  upper  surface,  and  to  fill  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  surface  to  which  it  was  attached,  larger  grains  of  sand  are  cemented. 
The  preserved  portion  of  the  tube  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long  and  nearly  one-quarter  wide,  at  the  larger  end,  but  not  more  than 
half  as  wide  at  the  small  end.  The  larva  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  rather  stout,  and  has  a  pair  of  long,  sharp,  curved  jaws,  and  three 
pairs  of  rather  long,  hairy  legs.  It  belongs  to  the  Phryganidte,  among 
the  Neuroptera,  and  s<Jmewhat  resembles  yome  of  the  well-known  larvse 
of  the  caddis-flies,  common  in  fresh  water,  which  make  tubes  or  cases 
of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Hagen,  who  has  examined  this  specimen,  refers 
it  to  the  genus  Molanna,  of  which  three  North  American  species  are 
known,  but  only  in  the  adult  state.  All  the  larv*  of  this  genus,  known 
in  Europe,  live  in  fresh  water,  and  no  other  species  of  the  Phryganidie 
has  been  observed  in  sea-water,  although  some  live  in  water  that  is 
slightly  brackish. 

Of  Crustacea  the  most  important  species  is  the  Limnoria  Kgnorum, 
{p.  370,  Plate  TI,  fig.  25.)  This  little  creature  is  grayish  in  color,  and 
eovered  with  minute  hairs.  It  has  the  habit  of  eating  burrows  for 
itself  into  solid  wood  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.     These  bur- 
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rows  are  nearly  round,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  about  a  sixteenth  of  an 
ineli  iu  diameter,  aud  they  go  into  the  wood  at  all  angles  and  are 
usually  more  or  less  crooked.  They  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  reduce 
the  wood  to  mere  series  of  thin  partitions  between  the  holes.  In  this 
state  the  wood  rapidly  decays,  or  is  washed  away  by  the  waves,  and 
every  new  surface  exposed  is  immediately  attacked,  so  that  layer  after 
layer  is  rapidly  removed,  and  the  timber  thus  wastes  away  and  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  a  few  years.  It  destroys  soft  woods  more  rapidly 
than  hard  ones,  but  all  kinds  are  attacked  except  teak.  It  works 
chiefly  in  the  softer  parts  of  the  wood,  between  the  hard,  annual  lay- 
ers, and  avoids  the  knots  and  lines  of  hard  fiber  connected  with  them, 
as  well  as  rusted  portions  around  nails  that  have  been  driven  in,  and, 
consequently,  as  the  timbers  waste  away  under  its  attacks,  these 
harder  portions  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Where  abundant  it  will 
destroy  soft  timber  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  or  more  every  year,  thus 
dimioishing  the  effective  diameter  of  piles  about  an  inch  annually. 
Generally,  however,  the  amount  is  probably  not  more  than  half  this,  but 
even  at  that  rate,  the  largest  timbers  will  soon  be  destroyed,  especially 
when,  as  often  happens,  the  Teredos  are  aiding  in  this  work  of  destruction. 
It  lives  in  a  pretty  narrow  zone,  extending  a  short  distance  above 
and  below  low-water  mark.  It  occurs  all  along  our  shores,  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  it  often  does 
great  damage  to  the  timbers  and  other  wood-work  used  in  constructing 
the  brush  flsh-weirs,  as  well  as  to  the  wharves,  &c.  At  AVood's  Hole  it 
was  formerly  found  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  piles  of  the  wharves. 
The  piles  of  the  new  Government  wharves  have  been  protected  by 
broad  bands  of  tin-plate,  covering  the  zone  which  it  chiefly  affects. 
North  of  Cape  Cod,  where  the  tides  are  much  greater,  this  zone  is 
broader,  and  this  remedy  is  not  so  easily  applied.  It  does  great  dam- 
age, also,  to  ship-timber  floating  in  the  docks,  and  great  losses  are 
sometimes  caused  in  this  way.  Complaints  of  such  ravages  in  the 
navy-yard  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  have  been  made,  and  they 
also  occur  at  the  Oharlestown  navy-yard,  aud  in  the  piles  of  the  wharves 
at  Boston.  Probably  the  wharves  and  other  submerged  wood-work  in 
all  our  sea-ports,  from  New  York  northward,  are*  more  or  less  injured. 
by  this  creature,  and,  if  it  could  be  accurately  estimated,  the  damage 
would  be  found  surprisingly  great. 

Unlike  the  Teredo,  this  creature  is  a  vegetarian,  and  eats  the  wood 
which  it  excavates,  so  that  its  boring  operations  provide  it  with  both 
food  and  shelter.  The  burrows  are  made  by  means  of  its  stout  mandi- 
b|les  or  jaws.  It  is  capable  of  swimming  quite  rapidly,  and  can  leap 
backward  suddenly  by  means  of  its  tail.  It  can  creep  both  forward 
and  backward.  Its  legs  are  short-  and  better  adapted  for  moving  up 
and  down  in  its  buri'ow  than  elsewhere,  and  its  body  is  rounded,  with 
parallel  sides,  and  well  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  When  disturbed 
it  will  roll  itself  iuto  a  ball.  The  female  carries  seven  to  nine  eggs  or 
young  in  the  incubatory  pouch  at  one  time. 
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The  destructive  habits  of  this  species  were  first  brought  prominently 
to  notice,  in  1811,  by  the  celebrated  Eobert  Stephenson,  who  found  it 
rapidly  destroying  the  wood-work  at  the  Bell  Eock  light-house,  erected 
by  him  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  Since  that  time  it  has  been  investi- 
gated and  its  ravages  have  been  described  by  namerous  European 
writers.  It  is  very  destructive  on  the  coasts  of  Great  BritainJ  where  it 
is  tnown  as  the  "  gribble." 

The  remedies  used  to  check  its  ravages  are  chiefly  copper  or  other 
metallic  sheathing;  driving  broad-headed  iron  nails,  close  together, 
into  the  part  of  the  piles  subject  to  their  attacks;  and  applying  coal- 
tar,  creosote,  or  verdigris-paint,  once  a  year  or  oftener. 

Another  singular  crustacean,  common  on  the  piles  at  Wood's  Hole, 
is  the  Tanais  filum.  This  is  a  very  slender,  whitish  species,  almost 
thread-like  in  form,  but  has  the  first  pair  of  legs  much  thickened,  with 
very  peculiar,  stout  claws,  ovate  iu  form ;  the  rest  of  the  anterior  legs 
ai-e  very  slender.  The  antenna;  are  short  and  thick,  the  inner  ones  di- 
rected forward;  the  outer  ones  more  slender,  and  curved  outward  and 
backward.  This  species  lives  among  the  adhering  ascidians  and  hy- 
droids  on  the  piles,  and  has  also  been  found  in  deeper  water,  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  Its  habits  are  little  known,  but  some  of  ,the  allied  species 
have  been  accused  of  boring  in  wood. 

Two  species  of  barnacles  are  very  common  on  the  piles  of  the 
wharves.  The  common  barnacle  of  the  rocky  shores,  Balanus  lialanoides, 
(p.  305,}  is  also  common  on  the  piles  of  wharves  and  bridges,  between 
tides,  and  also  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  &c.  It  never  grows  very 
large,  although  it  may  become  so  crowded  together  as  to  tbrm  a  contin- 
uous crust.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  its 
membranous  base,  which  never  forms  a  solid  plate,  like  that  of  the 
other  species.  The  "  ivory-barnacle,"  Balanus  ebiimeus,  is  also  common 
on  all  kinds  of  submerged  wood-work,  whether  fixed  or  floating.  It 
is  usually  abundant  on  the  piles  and  timbers  of  wharves,  buoys,  oyster- 
stakes,  bottoms  of  vessels,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  found  below  low-water 
mark  if  on  fixed  objects,  and  is  even  more  common  in  the  brackish 
waters  of  estuaries  than  in  the  purer  waters  outside,  and  It  is  capable 
of  living  even  in  pure  fresh  water,  for  Professor  Jeffreys  Wyman  has 
sent  me  specimens  collected,  by  himself,  about  sistyiive  miles  up  the  Saint 
John's  liiver,  in  Florida,  where  the  water  is  not  at  all  brackish.  This 
species  is  sometimes  found  adhering  to  the  carapax  of  crabs,  the 
shell  of  Idmtilus,  and  various  mollusks.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
most  species  on  account  of  its  low,  broad  form  and  its  smooth  white 
exterior.  It  has  a  shelly  base.  The  B.  crenatus,  common  on  shells  and 
stones  in  deep  water,  also  occurs  on  vessels.  Other  species  are  often 
found  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels  that  have  come  from  warmer  latitudes. 
Some  of  them  are  of  large  size.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  is 
Balanws  tinUnabulum. 

Several   species  of  "  goose-barnacles,"  Lepas,   are  frequently  found 
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alive  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  especially  such  as  have  recently 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies, and  otiier  foreign  countries.  These 
resemble,  in  general  appearance,  L.  fasctcularis,  (Plate  VII,  fig.  33,) 
which  is  a  common  indigenous  species,  usually  found  adhering  to  floating 
seorweeds  and  other  small  objects  in  early  summer,  in  large  numbers- 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  of  those  found  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels 
can  be  regarded  as  true  natives  of  this  region.  The  most  commoc  of 
them  is  i.  anatifera^  the  valves  of  its  shell  are  bordered  with  orange. 
The  other  common  species  are  L.  anserifera  and  L.  pectinata.  Species 
of  the  curious  genus,  ConcUoderma,  also  occur  ou  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 

Among  the  Crustacea  that  commonly  occur  among  the  ascidiang, 
hydroids,  and  algse  on  the  piles  of  wharves,  are  Panopeus  Sayi,  (p.  312,) 
F.  depressus,  (p.  312,  Plate  I,  fig.  3,)  Gammarus  omatus,  (p.  314,  Plate  lY, 
fig.  15,)  Amphithoe  compta  S.,  (p.  370,)  CoropMum  eylindrieum,  (p.  370,) 
Melitanitida,  (p.  314,)  Gaprella,  sp.,  (p.  316,)  and  various  small  Eatomos- 
traca.  Jwra  copiosa  (p.  315)  often  occurs  abundantly  near  high-water 
mark,  on  old  piles  aiid  timber,  living  in  the  crevices  and  cracks,  or 
under  loosened  bark. 

Of  Annelids  very  few  if  any  species  occur  that  are  peculiar  to  these  sit- 
uations. The  Potomii(aoc!(7(/em  (p.  322,  Plate  SVII,  fig.  86)  is  quite 
common  on  the  piles  of  wharves  where  the  water  is  pure.  P.  microph- 
thalmaY.  (p.  323)  also  occurs  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  also  on 
the  piles  in  harbors,  where  the  water  is  brackish. 

The  Leprwa  rubra  V.  was  found  living  In  tubes  among  the  ascidiaus 
on  the  piles  of  the  wharves.  This  is  a  Terebelloid  worm,  somewhat 
resembling  the  AmpMtrite  ornata,  (Plate  XVI,  fig.  82,)  but  is  much 
smaller,  and  there  are  fascicles  of  seta*  on  all  the  segments.  There  are 
three  pairs  of  arboreseently  divided  branchise,  which  are  peilmiculated, 
the  last  pair  being  quite  small.  The  body  is  bright  red,  the  tentacles 
pale  flesh-color. 

The  Nieolea  simplex  V.  (p.  321,)  was  also  found  with  the  last  in  large 
numbers,  but  mostly  of  small  size.  Both  males  and  females  of  Nereis  lim- 
bata  (p.  318,  Plate  XI,  fig.  51,  male)  were  often  found  among  the  barnacles 
and  ascidians  on  the  piles  of  the  wharves  at  Wood's  Hole,  but  the  males 
were  the  most  abundant,  while  the  reverse  was  the  ease  with  those  dug 
out  of  the  sand  and  gravel  on  the  shores. 

Numerous  other  Annelids  were  occasionally  met  with  among  the  ascid- 
ians and  algte.  Among  these  were  Polydrrus  erlmiua,  (p.  320,  Plate 
XVI,  fig.  85;)  Podarlce  oisoura  V.,  (p.  319,  Plate  XII,  fig.  61;)  a  Fhyl- 
lodoce,  &c.  Two  ITemerteans  were  also  common;  one  of  these  was  an 
olive-green  species,  with  alight  dorsal  stripe,  belonging  probably  to  the 
genus  Cerebratulm,  but  it  was  not  carefully  studied ;  the  second  was 
Polinia  glutinosa,  (p.  324,  Plate  XIX,  fig  97.) 

Of  Gastropod  mollusks  quite  a  number  of  species  occur  on  the  piles 
of  wharves,  and  some  of  them  in  great  abundance,  especially  the  smaller 
kinds  which  live  among  the  hydroids  and  confervse.     The  most  abun- 
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dant  species  is  generally  theAstyris  lunata,  (p.  306,  Plate  XXI,  fig.  110,) 
■whieh  generally  occurs  among  the  small  algse  and  especially  on  the 
Tubularians,  in  countless  numbers;  Anaohis  avara  (p.  306,  Plate  XXI, 
tig.  109)  is  often  found  in  considerable  number ;  Bittium  nigrum  (p.  305, 
Plate  XXIV,  fig.  154)  and  Tnforis  nigrodnctus  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIY,  fig, 
152)  are  usually  common  and  the  former  often  is  very  abundant ;  Oerith- 
iopsis  Greenii  (Plate  XXIV,  fig,  153)  sometimes  occurs,  but  is  rare;  Ilya- 
nassa  obsoleta  (p.  354,  Plate  XXI,  fig.  113)  and  Tritia  irivittata  (p.  354, 
Plate  XXI,  fig.  112)  are  common,  especially  the  former;  Jlrosalpinx 
cinerea  {p.  306,  Plate  XXI,  flg.  116)  is  generally  to  be  found  at  or  below 
low-water  mark  on  the  piles  and  buoys;  Beta  plicata  (Plate  XXI,  fig. 
107)  18  sometimes  met  with,  but  is  not  common  ;  Odostomia  hisuturalis 
(p.  307,  Plate  XXIY,  fig.  146)  and  other  species  of  the  genus  are  often 
found  near  low-water  mark  on  th©  piles,  especially  where  they  are 
somewhat  decayed.  Littorina  palUata  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV,  fig.  138) 
and  X.  rudis  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV,  flg.  137)  nearly  always  occur  near 
high-water  mark,  on  the  piles,  where  there  are  alg^e.  In  the  harbors, 
where  the  water  is  brackish,  and  less  frequently  in  the  purer  waters, 
the  Alexia  myosotis  (Plate  XXV,  flg.  168)  may  be  found  on  timbers  and 
pDesnear  high-watermark,  and  sometimes,  also,  Skenea planorbis,  (Plate 
XXIV,  fig.  142,)  Zittorinella  minuta,  (Plate  XXIV,  flg.  140,)  and  Bisaoa 
aculms,  (p.  306,  Plate  XXIV,  flg.  141.)  Among  and  feeding  upon  the 
Tubularians  growing  on  the  piles  at  and  just  below  low-water  mark,  the 
beautiful  ^oUdia  pilata  (Plate  XXV,  fig.  174)  may  often  be  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  harbors  where  the  water  is  more  or  less  brackish. 

Another  related  species,  apparently  the  Cavolina  gym-mta,  was  found 
by  Professor  Todd,  on  an  old  wreck  in  the  Wood's  Hole  passage,  but  it 
differs  in  several  points  from  any  form  that  has  been  described.  The 
branchife  were  arranged  in  six  transverse  simple  rows,  on  each  side, 
those  of  the  second  and  third  longest ;  in  the  anterior  rows  there  were 
four  to  six  branchiaj,  the  lower  ones  much  shorter  than  the  upper  ones. 
In  life  the  branchiie  were  dark  green  or  blackish. 

Several  other  Gastropods  are  occasionally  met  with  in  these  situa- 
tions, but  the  species  above  named  are  about  all  that  ordinarily  occur. 

AmoQg  the  Lamellibranchs,  or  "  bivalve- shells,"  we  find  the  Teredo 
tribe,  nearly  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  submerged  wood-work,  either 
fixed  or  floating,  and  most  of  them  are  capable  of  doing  great  damage, 
both  to  ships  and  to  the  timber  and  piles  of  wharves  and  bridges,  or 
other  similar  structures.  Although  popularly  known  as  the  "  ship- 
worm,"  these  creatures  are  not  at  all  related  to  the  worms,  but  are  true 
mollusks,  quite  nearly  allied,  in  many  respects,  to  the  common  "long- 
clam"  {Mya)  and  to  the  Pholas.  Like  those  shells  the  Teredo  excavates 
its  holes  or  burrows  merely  for  its  own  protection,  and  not  for  food;  bat 
the  Teredo  selects  wood  in  which  to  form  its  holes,  and  when  these  have 
been  excavated  it  lines  them  with  a  tube  of  shelly  material.  The  holes 
are  very  small  at  the  surface  of  the  wood,  where  they  were  formed  by 
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the  young  Teredos  but  tliey  gratTually  grow  larger  as  tbey  go  deeper  and 
deeper  into  tlie  wood,  until  tbey  sometimes  become  ten  inches  or  more 
in  lengtb  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  tbe  size  is  generally 
not  more  than  balf  these  dimensions.  The  holes  penetrate  the  wood 
at  first  perpendicularly  or  obliqnely,  but  if  they  enter  the  side  of  the 
timbers  or  planks  across  the  grain,  the  burrows  generally  turn  horizon- 
tally in  the  direction  of  the  grain  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface, 
unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction,  or  by  the  presence  of  other 
Teredo  tubes,  for  tbey  never  cross  the  tubes  of  their  companions  or 
interfere  with  each  other  in  any  way,  and  there  is  always  a  thin  layer 
or  partition  of  wood  left  between  the  adjacent  tubes.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessary  that  they  should  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood,  for  they 
can  and  do  penetrate  it  in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  half  the  tubes  run  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  they  are  often 
very  crooked  or  even  tortuous.  They  rapidly  form  their  burrows  in  all 
kinds  of  our  native  woods,  from  the  softest  pine  to  the  hardest  oak,  and 
although  they  usually  turn  aside  and  go  around  hard  knots,  they  are 
also  able  to  penetrate  through  even  the  hardest  knots  la  oak  and  other 
hard  woods.  The  Teredos  grow  very  rapidly,  apparently  attaining 
maturity  in  one  season,  and  therefore,  when  abundant,  they  may 
greatly  damage  or  completely  destroy  small  timber  in  the  course  of  four 
or  Ave  months,  and  even  the  largest  piles  may  be  destroyed  by  tbem  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 

The  most  abundant  species  in  this  vegion  is  the  Teredo  navalis  {cats 
land  2;  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  183,  animal;  Plate  XXVII,  fig.  186,  shell.} 


Fiij,  1.  Posterior  or  outer  end  of  a  llviog  Tei-edo  naraJis,  tonioveU  from  its  Lurrow ; 
t,  the  muscular  collar  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  shelly  Jinius  of  its  hurrow  ;  p,  the 
shelly  "pallets"  which  close  the  apertare  when  the  auinial  withdraws  |  t,  the  two 
retractile  siphon-tubes  which  project  from  the  liolo  when  the  animal  is  active. 

Fig.  2.  Anterior  end  and  shell  of  the  same  ;  s,  the  front  part  of  the  shell ;  /,  the 
foot  or  boring  organ. 

This  is  the  same  species  that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
Europe,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  on  account  of  the  great  damage  that 
it  has  done,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  N'evertheleas  no  full 
description  of  the  animal  of  this  species  has  yet  been  published,  nor 
any  satisfactory  figures  of  the  soft  parts. 
When  removed  from  its  tube  (see  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  183)  the  animal  is 
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found  to  have  a  very  long,  slender,  smooth,  soft,  whitish  body,  tapering 
somewtiat  toward  the  outer  or  posterior  end,  (flg.  1,)  which  has  a  maseu- 
lar,  circularly  wrinkled  collar,  (e,)  by  which  the  animal  is,  when  living, 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shelly  lining  of  its  tube.  To  the  inside  of 
this  collar  two  shelly  plates,  known  as  the  "  pallets,"  (p,)  are  attached 
by  their  slender  basal  prolongations ;  their  outer  portions  are  broad  and 
flat,  and  more  or  less  emarginate  or  two-horned  at  the  end.  These  are 
so  connected  with  the  muscles  that  when  the  animal  withdraws  its  tubes 
into  its  hole  the  free  ends  of  these  pallets  are  made  to  fold  together  and 
close  the  opening,  thus  serving  as  an  operculum  to  protect  the  soft  tubes 
against  enemies  of  all  kinds.  Between  the  bases  of  the  pallets  arise 
the  siphonal  tubes,  ((,}  which  are  soft  and  retractile,  united  together  for 
half  their  length  or  more,  but  separate  and  divergent  beyond ;  they  are 
nearly  equal,  but  the  ventral  or  branchial  tube  is  perhaps  a  little 
larger  than  the  other,  and  is  fringed  with  a  few  small  papillse  at  the 
end  ;  the  tubes  are  white  or  yellowish,  sometimes  specked  with  reddish- 
brown.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  aud  farthest  from  the  external 
opening  of  the  hole,  is  seen  the  small,  but  elegantly  sculptured,  white 
bivalve  shell,  (cut  2,  s  ,■  and  PIat«  XSVI,  fig.  183,  s.)  The  shell  covers  the 
mouth  and  palpi,  liver,  foot,  and  other  importaut  organs.  The  foot  (/) 
is  a  short,  stout,  muscular  organ,  broadly  truncate  or  rounded  at  the  end, 
and  appears  to  be  the  organ  by  means  of  which  the  excavation  of  the  bur- 
row is  effected.  The  shell  is  covered  by  a  delicate  epidermis,  and  prob- 
ably does  not  assist  in  rasping  off  the  wood,  as  many  have  supposed. 
The  gills  ai'e  long  and  narrow,  inclosed  mostly  in  the  naked  part  of  the 
body,  and  are  reddish  brown  in  color.  The  Teredos  obtain  their  micro- 
scopic food  in  the  same  manner  as  other  bivalve  moilusks,  viz.,  by 
means  of  a  current  of  water  constantly  drawn  into  the  branchial  tube  by 
the  action  of  vibrating  cilia  within  j  the  infusoria  and  other  minute  or- 
ganisms are  thus  carried  along  to  the  mouth  at  the  other  end,  while  the 
gills  are  supplied  with  oxygen  by  the  same  current;  the  return  current 
passing  out  of  the  dorsal  tube  removes  the  waste  water  from  the 
gills,  together  with  the  fteces  and  excretions  of  the  animal,  and  also  the 
particles  of  wood  which  have  been  removed  by  the  excavating  process. 
As  the  animal  grows  larger  the  burrows  are  deepened,  the  lining  of 
shelly  matter  increases  in  length  and  thickness,  the  shell  itself  and  the 
pallets  increase  in  size,  and  the  terminal  tubes  grow  longer.  But  as  the 
orifices  of  the  terminal  tubes  must  necessarily  be  kept  at  the  external 
opening  of  the  burrow,  the  muscular  collar  at  the  base  of  the  tubes  con- 
stantly recedes  from  the  entrance,  and  with  it  the  pallets ;  at  the  same 
time  imbricated  layers  of  shelly  matter  are  usually  deposited  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  shelly  tube,  which  are  supposed  to  aid  the  pallets  in 
closing  the  aperture  when  the  tubes  are  withdrawn.  When  the  animal 
has  completed  its  growth,  or  when  'it  has  encountered  the  tubes  of  its 
companions  and  cannot  pass  them,  or  when  it  approaches  the  exterior 
of  a  thin  piece  of  wood  and  cannot  turn  aside,  it  forms  a  rounded  or 
8v 
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enp-sliaped  layer  of  shelly  matter,  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the 
tubes,  and  closing  up  the  burrow  iu  front  of  its  shell ;  sometimes  it 
retreats  and  forms  a  second  partition  of  the  same  kind. 

This  species  produces  its  young  in  May  and  probably  through  the 
greater  part  or  all  of  the  summer.  The  eggs  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
probably  amounting  to  millions,  and  they  are  retained  in  the  gill-cavity, 
where  they  are  fertilized  and  undergo  the  first  stages  of  their  development. 
The  embryos  pass  through  several  curious  phases  during  their  growth. 
lu  one  of  the  early  stages  they  are  covered  with  fine  vibrating  cilia,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  swim  like  ciliated  infusoria ;  later  theylose 
these  cilia  and  develop  a  rudimentary  bivalve  shell,  which  is  at  first 
heart-shaped,  and  the  mantle  begins  to  appear  and  larger  retractile 
cilia  develop  upon  its  edge,  which  serve  as  organs  for  swimming ;  but 
at  this  period  the  shell  is  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body  when 
contracted.  In  this  stage  they  swim  actively  about  in  the  water ;  later 
the  cilia  become  larger,  a  long,  narrow,  ligulate  foot  is  developed,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  creep  about  and  attach  themselves  temporarily 
to  sohd  objects ;  the  shells  become  rounder,  a  pair  of  eyes  and  organs 
of  hearing  are  developed ;  after  this  the  little  animal  begins  to  elongate, 
the  locomotive  cilia  are  lost,  the  eyes  disappear,  and  the  mature  form  is 
gradually  assumed.  These  young  Teredos,  when  they  finally  locate  upon 
the  surface  of  wood-work  and  begin  to  make  their  burrows,  are  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  conseijuently  their  holes  are  at  first 
very  minute,  but  owing  to  their  rapid  growth  the  holes  quickly  become 
larger  and  deeper. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  along  the  southern  coast  of  New  England, 
from  New  York  to  Cape  Cod,  wherever  submerged  wood-work,  sunken 
wrecks,  timberbuoys,  or  floatingpiecesof  drift-wood  occur.  Italsoinfests 
the  bottoms  of  vessels  not  protected  by  sheathing.  It  is  not  confined  to 
pure  sea-water,  but  occurs  in  the  piles  and  timbers  of  our  wharves  in  har- 
bors that  are  quite  brackish.  Ihave  founditabu'ndantin  the  pilesof  Long 
Wharf  in  New  Haven  Harbor,  where  the  water  is  not  only  quite  brack- 
ish, but  also  muddy  and  contaminated  with  sewerage  and  other  impuri- 
ties. At  Wood's  Hole  it  was  found  to  be ,  very  abundant  in  the  cedar 
.buoys  that  had  been  taken  up  from  various  localities  and  placed  on  the 
wharves  to  dry  and  be  cleaned.  Captain  B.  J.  Edwards  informed  me  that 
formerly,  when  the  buoys  were  not  tg.ken  up,  they  would  not  usually  last 
more  than  two  years,  owing  ehiefly  to  the  attacks  of  this  Teredo^  but 
under  the  present  system  there  are  two  sets  of  buoys,  which  are  alter- 
nately taken  up  and  put  down  e\-ery  six  months.  After  a  set  has  been 
taken  up  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  ttey  are  scraped  to  remove  the 
barnacles,  &c.,  and  then  receive  a  thorough  coat  of  verdigris  paint, 
each  time,  before  they  are  put  down.  With  this  treatment  they  will 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  they  "are  more  or  less  perforated  and  in- 
jured every  year,  until  finally  they  become  worthless.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Teredos  produce  their  young  all  through  the  summer,  and  they  develop 
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to  a  very  large  size  in  one  season,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  time  to 
take  lip  the  buoys  would  be  in  midsummer,  before  the  early  crop  of 
young  have  grown  large,  and  leaving  too  little  time  for  the  later  crop 
to  become  large,  in  the  buoys  thus  put  down,  before  winter,  when  most 
of  them  would  probably  be  billed  by  the  cold  weather.  In  this  way 
the  damage  might  be  materially  diminished,  if  not  inconsistent  with 
the  other  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  service. 
There  are,  as  yet,  no  means  of  estimating  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done  to  oar  wharves,  shipping,  &c.,by  this  and  the  various  other  species 
of  Teredo  found  on  our  coast,  bat  judging  from  their  abundance  along 
the  whole  coast,  it  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  Teredo  navalia  is  also  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  to  Christiania,  and  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  habits  have  been  quite  thoroughly  investigated  by  several 
Dutch  naturalists,  owing  to  the  great  damage  that  it  has  done  on  their 
coast,  at  times  even  threatening  a  general  inundation  of  the  country  by 
destroying  the  wood-work  of  the  dikes.  This  Teredo  occupies  a  zone 
of  considerable  breadth,  for  it  often  lives  considerably  above  low-water 
mark  and  extends  several  feet  below  it,  even  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
feet,  according  to  some  writers. 

The  best  remedies  in  common  use  to  resist  or  prevent  its  attacks  are 
copper-sheathing,  used  chiefly  on  vessels ;  broad-headed  nails,  closely 
driven,  used  for  piles  andtimbers;creosoteandcoal-tar,  frequently  applied. 
The  various  poisonous  substances  that  have  been  applied  to  timber  for 
this  purpose,  however  useful  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  have  little 
or  no  eifect  on  the  Teredo^  for  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  wood  for  its 
food,  and  even  protects  its  body  externally  with  a  layer  of  shell,  lining 
its  holes.  The  only  remedies  that  are  likely  to  succeed  are  those  calcu- 
lated to  preveot  the  lodgment  and  entrance  of  the  youug  ones  beneath 
the  surface.  Even  creosote,  thoroughly  applied  under  pressure  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  per  square  foot,  has  been  found  insufficient  to  prevent 
their  attacks,  for  piles  thus  treated  at  Christiania  were  found  by  Mr, 
Jeffreys  to  be  filled  with  the  Teredo  within  two  years  after  they  were  put 
down. 

Several  other  species  of  Teredo  also  occur  on  this  coast.  The  Teredo 
megotara  (Plate  XSVJI,flg.  188}  has  been  found  in  floating  pine  wood  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  cedar  buoys,  &c.,  at  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts;  as  well  as  in  Ma^sachnsetts  Bay,  at  Provincetown  and 
other  places  j  it  is  also  found  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina  at  least. 
This  species  sometimes  grows  to  a  large  size,  forming  tubes  at  least 
eighteen  inches  long.  It  sometimes  occurs,  also,  in  the  piles  of  wharves 
in  this  region.  The  Teredo  Thomsoni  (Plate  XXVII,  ftg.  J  87)  has  been 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  marine  railway  and  also  in  cedar  buoys 
at  New  Bedford.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Provincetown  in  a  whaling- 
ship  that  had  cruised  in  the  West  Indies, 

The  Xylotrya  fimbriata  (Plate  XXVII,  fig.  189)  is  very  similar  to  the 
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common  Teredo,  except  that  it  has  long,  oar-shaped  pallets,  with  slender 
stalks;  the  blade  is  flattened  on  the  iaside  and  convex  externally,  and 
consists  of  ten  to  twelve,  or  more,  funnel-shaped  segments  which  set 
one  into  another ;  their  margins  project  at  the  sides,  making  the  edges 
of  the  blade  appear  serrated.  This  species  appears  to  be  indigenous 
on  this  coast.  It  has  been  found  living  in  a  Sunken  wreck  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  near  Isew  Haven,  and  I  have  also  taken  it  from  the  oak 
timbers  of  a  vessel,  the  PeterhofF,  employed  in  the  blockading  service, 
during  the  late  war,  on  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States.  It  grows  to  a 
rather  large  size,  often  forming  holes  a  foot  or  more  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  though  usually  smaller.  The  pallets  are 
sometimes  half  an  inch  long. 

Among  the  kinds  of  bivalve  shells  that  do  not  bore  in  wood,  there  are 
bat  few  species  that  commonly  inhabit  piles  of  wharves.  The  most  fre- 
(Hientoi  these  is  the  common  muscle,  MyUIusedwlis,  {p.  307,  Plate  XXXI, 
fig.  234,)  which  sometimes  adheres  in  large  clusters.  The  common  oyster, 
Ostrwa  Virginiana,  (p,  310,)  often  attaches  itself  to  the  piles,  but  in  such 
situations  seldom  survives  the  winter. 

Ascidians  often  occur  in  large  quantities  attached  to  the  piles,  at  and 
just  below  low- water  mark,  and  also  on  the  under  side  of  floating  timber. 
They  often  completely  cover  large  surfaces  and  spread  over  the  barna- 
cles, bydroids,  and  algse,  which  have  previously  located.  They  grow 
very  rapidly,  attaining  their  full  size  during  a  few  weeks  in  midsummer. 

The  most  abundant  species  are  usually  Molgula  Manhattensis  (p.  311, 
Plate  XXXIII,  flg.  250)  and  Cpitliia  partita,  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIII,  fig, 
246.)  At  Wood's  Hole,  on  the  piles  of  the  Government  wharf,  in  August 
and  September,  thePeropAoravtriSisV.  was  exceedingly  abundant,  creep- 
ing over  and  covering  up  the  other  ascidians  as  well  as  the  barnacles, 
bydroids,  and  aigse.  This  is  a  compound  or  "social"  Ascidian,  in  which 
stolon  like  tubular  processes  come  out  from  the  basal  portion  of  the  first 
individuals  and  run  in  every  direction  over  the  surfaces  of  objects  to 
which  they  are  attached,  i)roducing  buds  at  intervals,  which  rapidly 
develop  into  little  Ascidians  like  the  old  ones,  and  give  out  other 
stolons  in  their  turn;  thus  they  will  very  soon  cover  large  surfaces, 
though  each  individual  Ascidian  is  quite  small.  The  body  is  com- 
pressed, broad  oval,  or  more  or  less  rounded  in  outline,  with  a  terminal 
branchial,  and  lateral  anal  orlflce,  both  slightly  raised  on  short  and 
broad  tubes.  The  body  is  attached  to  the  stolons  bj  a  short  narrow 
pedicle,  and  is  usually  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  higli.  The 
color  is  bright  green  or  yellowish  green,  and  the  integument  is  soft  and 
translucent. 

On  the  piles  of  the  same  wharf,  and  associated  with  the  last,  was 
another  compound  Ascidian,  Amareecinm  constellatum;  this  forms  solid 
gelatinous  masses,  with  a  smooth,  convex  surface,  usually  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  about  half  an  inch  high,  but  often  larger.  The 
zoJiids,  or  individual  animals,  are  quite  small,  long,  and  slender,  and  en- 
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tirely  imbedded  in  the  gelatinous  mass  that  unites  them  together.  They 
are  arranged  iii  circular,  oval,  or  stellate  groups,  with  a  common  cloacal 
orifice  in  the  center  of  each  cluster.  The  masses  are  usually  pale  orange- 
red,  varying  to  yellowish  and  pale  flesh-color.  The  stomach  of  each  in- 
dividual is  bright  orange- red ;  the  branchial  sac  is  flesh-color,  pale  yel- 
low, or  orange ;  the  tubes  and  upper  part  of  the  mantle  bright  orange  or 
lemon -yellow. 

The  Botryllus  Gouldii  (p.  375,  Plate  XXXIII,  figs.  252,  253)  also  fre- 
quently occurs  on  the  piles  of  the  wharves,  creeping  over  the  stems  of 
Tubularians,  the  surfaces  of  other  ascidians,  fronds  of  algEe,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood  itself.  It  also  frequently  forms  broad,  soft  incrusta- 
tions on  the  bottoms  of  boats,  floating  timber,  &c. 

The  Bryozoa  are  also  usually  quite  abundant  on  the  piles  and  timbers 
of  wharves,  &c. 

The  Bugula  turrita  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIV,  figs.  258,  259)  is  one  of  the 
most  common  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  these.  It  occurs  at- 
tached to  the  adhering  sea- weeds,  &c.,  forming  delicate  white  plumes. 

The  Escharella  variaiilis  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  256)  usually  forms 
firm,  coraMike'  incrustations,  but  when  attached  to  hydroids  and  sea- 
weeds it  spreads  out  into  foliaceons  or  lichen-like,  rigid,  caileareous 
fronds,  which  are  dull  red  while  living. 

On  the  piles  at  Wood's  Hole  the  Bugula  flabellata  was  also  verj'  abun- 
dant. This  forms  elegant  ciriAular  or  fan-shaped  fronds,  consisting  of 
numerous  repeatedly  forked,  flat,  and  rather  narrow  branches,  on  which 
the  cells  are  arranged  in  about  three  longitudinal  rows.  This  species, 
like  others  of  the  genus,  bears  very  singular  structures,  known  as  avicu- 
laria,  which,  under  the  microscope,  have  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
stoat,  hooked  beaks  of  certain  birds,  such  as  the  hawk,  owl,  parrot, 
&c.  These  beaks  are  attached  by  flexible  stems,  and  are  provided  in- 
ternally with  powerful  muscles  by  means  of  which  they  are  constantly 
opened  and  closed,  and  can  bite  with  considerable  force.  In  this 
species  these  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cells,  along  the  edges 
of  the  branches.  Their  office  seems  to  be  to  defend  the  colony  against 
small  parasites,  and  dirt  of  all  kinds,  which,  unless  thus  removed,  would 
soon  cover  up  the  cells  and  destroy  the  animals.  In  addition  to  these, 
various  less  conspicuous  species  often  occur  in  abundance,  especially 
Yesicularia  gracilis ;   V.  dichotomaY. ;  and  V.  cuscuta. 

Of  Radiata  there  are  but  few  species  in  such  localities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hydroids,  which  are  usually  very  abundant- 

The  green  star-fish,  Asterias  arenicola,  (p.  3iJ6,  Plate  XSXV,  fig.  269,) 
may  occasiobally  occur  adhering  to  the  piles  just  below  low- water  mark, 
but  it  does  not  have  this  habit  to  such  an  extent  as  does  the  A.  vulgaris, 
north  of  Oape  Cod,  for  the  latter  is  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  abun- 
dance on  the  piles  of  the  whai'ves  of  the  northern  seaports,  as  at  Port- 
land, Bastport,  &c.,  and  less  abundantly  at  Boston. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  abundant,  of 
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the  Hydroids  that  occur  on  the  piles  of  wharves,  and  on  the  under  side 
of  floating  timber,  is  the  Parypha  crocea,  (Plate  XSXVI,  fig.  274.) 
This  species  grows  in  great  Inxurianee  upon  the  piles,  especially  in 
those  harbors  where  the  water  is  somewhat  brackish.  It  forms  large 
clusters  of  branching  stems,  often,  six  inches  or  more  in  height,  each  of 
which  is  surmounted  by  aheautiful,  flower-like,  drooping  head  of  a  pink 
or  bright  red  color.  These  heads  are  often  broken  off,  or  even  volun- 
tarily cast  off,  when  the  animals  are  unhealthy,  but  new  ones  are  soon 
reproduced,  and,  therefore,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  serious  acci- 
dent, though  certainly  a  very  inconvenient  one,  for  the  mouth,  stomach, 
tentacles,  and  most  other  organs  are  all  lost  when  these  "heads" 
drop  off.  This  species  does  not  produce  free-swimming  medusiE,  but 
the  buds,  corresponding  to  those  that  develop  into  free  medusae  in  many 
other  cases,  in  this  remain  attached  to  the  heads  in  drooping  clusters, 
looking  like  loose  elust-ers  of  light  red  grapes,  in  miniature. 

The  buds  produced  by  the  hydroid-heads  of  cue  colony  are  either  all 
males  or  females,  and,  while  attached  to  the  hydroid-heads,  eggs  oi' 
spermnles  are  developed  within  them;  the  eggs  are  fertilized  and  de- 
velop into  young  hydroids,  which,  when  finally  expelled,  are  provided 
with  a  circle  of  slender  tentacles,  and  need  only  to  attach  themselves 
to  some  solid  substance  by  the  basal  end  of  the  body  to  become  fixed, 
tubularian  hydroids,  similar  to  the  old  ones  in  many  respects,  though 
still  very  small  and  simple  in  structure.  These  young  tubulaiians  swim 
and  crawl  about  for  a  time,  and  after  attaching  themselves  they  rap- 
idly grow  larger  aud  produce  stolons  from  the  base,  from  which  buds 
arise  that  develop  into  forms  like  the  first  one ;  other  buds  are  pro- 
duced from  the  sides  of  the  stems,  which  also  become  like  the  others, 
and  in  this  way  the  large  clusters  of  tubularians  are  rapidly  formed. 

Several  species  of  Campanularians  are  also  to  be  found  attached  to 
the  piles  and  timbers  of  wharves  and  bridges.  At  Wood's  Hole  the 
most  abundant  species  was  Obelia  pyriformis,  which  grew  in  great  pro- 
fusion on  the  piles  just  below  low-water  mark.  It  is  a  delicate  and  much 
branched  species,  with  elongated,  pear-shaped,  reproductive  capsules, 
and  is  beautifully  phosphorescent.  On  the  hull  of  an  old  wreck  in 
Wood's  Hole  passage,  where  the  tide  flows  with  great  force,  the  Obelia 
fiabellata  was  found  in  abundance,  though  it'  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  before.  It  has  very  elongated, 
slender,  simple,  but  crooked  stems,  with  numerous,  alternate,  short, 
forking,  fan-shaped  branches ;  these  generally  fork  close  to  their  origin^ 
the  divisions  diverging  in  opposite  directions.  The  hydroid  calicles 
(hydrotheese)  are  small,  cup-sbaped,  or  broad  bell-shaped,  with  a  smooth 
rim,  and  they  are  borne  on  slender  pedicles  that  are  of  various  lengths, 
but  mostly  short  and  composed  of  only  four  to  six  rings.'  The  repro- 
ductive capsules  (gonothecae)  are  urn-shaped,  with  a  short,  narrow  neck ; 
they  are  borne  on  short  pedicles,  of  few  rings,  arising  from  the  axils  of 
the  branches.    Some  of  the  specimens  were  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 
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On  the  piles  of  Long  Wharf,  at  New  Haven,  the  Obelia  gelatinoaa  of 
Europe  was  found  growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  September.  The 
■water  at  this  locality  was  quite  brackish,  but  it  will  probably  be  found, 
also,  iu  pure  sea-water,  for  on  tlie  eoaat  of  Earope  it  is  common  both 
in  brackish  and  pure  ocean-water.  It  is  probable  that  this  species  has 
not  been  observed  before  on  oar  coast,  for  although  the  name  occurs 
in  several  local  lists,  these  refer,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Agassiz,  to  other 
species,  and  he  does  not  include  the  present  species  in  his  Catalogue  of 
North  American  Acalepbas.  It  is  a  large  species,  growing  to  the  length 
of  ten  or  tffelve  inches,  and  branches  widely  and  very  profusely.  It 
differs  from  most  of  our  other  species  in  having  a  thick,  compound 
stem,  composed  of  many  united  tubes.  The  smaller  branches  are,  how- 
ever, profusely  divided,  and  the  branchlets  are  simple,  very  slender, 
white,  and  translucent,  their  delicacy  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
stout,  dark-colored  stems.  The  larger  branches  mostly  arise  in  pairs, 
close  together,  but  immediately  diverge ;  the  small  branches  and  branch- 
lets  are  alternate.  The  hydrothecse  are  very  small,  deeply  bell-shaped, 
the  rim  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  teeth,  which  are  squarish  in  form, 
and  slightly  emarginate  at  the  end ;  their  pedicles  vary  in  length,  and 
are  often  rather  long  and  slender,  especially  the  terminal  ones.  The 
gonothecae  are  elongated,  urn-shaped,  with  a  narrow,  short,  tubular 
neck.  I  also  found  this  species  in  April,  growing  on  oysters,  at  Great 
Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 

Several  other  species  of  Obelia  occur  in  similar  situations,  together 
with  various  related  genera. 

The  Sertularia  pumiUif^  (p.  327,  Plate  XXXVII,  flg.  279)  often  oc- 
curs attached  to  the  JWks  and  other  sea-weeds  growing  on  the  piles. 

The  Raledunt  gracile  V.,  {p.  328,)  often  grows  on  the  piles  iu  great 
abundance,  especially  where  the  water  is  somewhat  brackish,  and  it 
sometimes  also  occurs  in  great  profusion  on  floating  drift-wood. 

Of  Actinians  the  most  frequent  species  is  the  Sagartia  leueolena, 
(p.  329,  Plate  SXXVIII,  fig.  284,)  which  can  almost  always  be  found 
among  the  adhering  barnacles  and  ascidians ;  not  unfrequently  it  at- 
taches itself  within  a  dead  barnacle,  and,  in  fact,  seems  quite  partial  to 
such  a  location. 

The  Metridium  marginatum  (p.  329)  also  frequently  occurs  on  the 
piles,  but  is  much  less  frequent,  and  generally  of  smaller  size  than  it 
is  farther  north,  as  about  Boston  and  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Several  sponges  occur  frequently  on  the  piles  of  the  wharves,  but 
they  have  not  been  well  determined.  Among  them  the  Qrantia  ciliata, 
or  a  closely  allied  species,  is  very  common,  and  also  another  of  the  same 
group,  which  is  tubular  and  branched,  (Leucosolenia  botryotdes  ?). 

The  common,  red  branching  sponge  (p.  330)  is  frequent,  and  also 
a  slender  branching  species  of  Ckalina,  near  0.  octilata.  Two  or  more 
species  of  I'edania,  forming  irregular,  massive,  pale-yeUow  sponges  of  a 
brittle  texture,  are  common. 
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List  of  spe^es  commonly  found  on  piles  and  Umbers  of  wharves  and  bridges 
on  iuoySf  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  other  submerged  wood-worJc. 

AETIOULATA. 


Chironomua  oeeanicus 379 1   Molaiina,  sp . . 


Paoopeus  Sayi 382 

P.  depressus 382 

Hyale  littoralis 316 

Gammarns  ornatas 382 

Melita  nitida 382 

Amphithoe  compta 382 

Corophium  cylindricum  ...  382 

Caprella,  ap 316 

Limnoria  liguorum 379 

Idotea  irrorata 31(i 

1.  phosphorea 316 


Page 

Jsera  copiosa 382 

Tanais  filum 381 

Balanus  ebumeus 381 

B.  crenatus 381 

B.  balanoides 381 

B.  tintioabulam 381 

LepaR  anserifera 382 

L.  anatifera 382 

L.  pectinata 382 

Conchoderma  virgata 382 

C.  aurita 382 


Lepidonotus  squamatus. .-. .  320 

Harmothoe  imbricata 321 

Eulalia,  sp 349 

Eumidia,  sp 349 

Podarke  obscura 382 

Autolytua  cornutus 397 

Ifereis  limbata , 382 

Sabellaria  vulgaris 321 


Nicolea  simplex 383 

Leprtea  rubra 382 

PolycirruB   eximius 382 

PotamDla  oculifera 382 

Sabella  micn^tlialma 382 

Buchone,   sp 416 

Serpula  diauthua 322 

Spirorbis  spirillam 323 


Polinia  glutinosa., 
Nemertes  aocialis. . 


382    Cerebratulus,  (?)  sp.. 
3241 


MOLLUSCA. 


Bela  plicata 

Urosalpinx  cinerea 
Tritia  tririttata . . . 
Ilyanassa  obsoleta. 


Page.  [  Pago. 

383    Astyi-is  lunata 383 

383    Anachis  avara 383 

383 '  Littorinella  mimita 383 

383 1  Eissoa  aculens 383 
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Odostomia  fusea . . . 

O.  trlfida    

O.  bisuturalia 

Littorina  palliata. . 

L.radis.. 

Bittium  nigrum... 


Teredo  Davalis 

T.  Thomaoni 

T.  megotara 

Xylotrya  fimbriata.. 


Triforis  nigroBinctus  - . . 
Cerithiopsisterebralis. . 

0.  Greenii 

jEolidia  pilata 

Cavolina  gymnota  (?) . . 
Alexia  mjosotis ...  -   . . 


Lamellibrancks. 


Mytilus  edtilis 

Anomia  glabra 

Ostr^ea  Virginiana. . 


99 

Page. 


Page. 
388 
311 


Cynthia  partita 

Molgnla  Mauhattensis. . 
Perophora  viridis 


Crisia  ebnrnea 

Vesiciilaria,  dichotoma  . . . 

V.  gracilis 

V.  cnscuta 


Botryllos  G-ouldii 

Amartecium  coiistellatnm . . 


Bngula  turrita 

B.  flabellata 

Escharella  variabilis . . . 
Membranipora  pilosa. . 


389 
389 


KADIATA. 

Eehinoderms. 

Page.  I 
3891 


Page. 

Obelia  gelatinosa 391 

0.  flabellata 390 

O.  comniisuralis 327 

O.  pyriformis 390 

O.  geuiciilata 407 


Campaiiiilaria 
Halecium  gracile. 
Sertalaria  pumila . 
Pennaria  tiarella. 
Paxypha  eroeea, . 


Sargatia  leucoleua.. 


Polyps. 


Page.   I 
391  j   Metridium  marginatum. 


391 
391 


Page 
391 
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PROTOZOA. 

Forifera,  {Sponges.) 


Page, 

Grantia  ciliata  (?)... 391 

Lencosoleniabotryoides(?} . .       391 
Chalina,  sp 391 


Page. 

Halichondria,  sp 330 

Eeuieria,  sp 330 

Tedaiiia,  sp 391 


II.  5, — ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  ROCKY  BOTTOMS  OF  THE  BAYS  ASB 
SOUNDS. 

In  this  region  the  proportion  of  rocky  bottom  is  relatively  quite 
small,  and  moistlytobe  found  only  in  quite  shallow  water.  Therefore  the 
animal  life  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tlie  rocky  shores  and  tide-pools, 
near  low-water  mark. 

In  Vineyard  Sound  and  vicinity  the  rocky  bottoms  examined  were 
chiefly  at  the  following  localities,  as  indicated  on  the  aeeompaujing 
chart,  viz.:  1st.  An  area  south  of  Parker's  Point  and  occupying  a  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  passage  between  Parker's  Point  and  Nonamesset 
Island,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and  extending  somewhat  south  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Nobska  Point  to  the  southeastern  end  of  N^onames- 
set  Island.  The  dredgiugs  made  in  this  area  are,  9,  a,  6,  e,  d  ;  2,  a,  b; 
3,  fl,  6,  c  y  4,  ff,  b  ;  5,  c,  (?,  e ;  8,  a,  b ;  18,  a,  b.  2d.  An  area  south 
and  southwest  of  Nobska  Point ;  dredgings,  21,  6,  e ;  22,  a ;  and 
others  not  recorded  were  made  on  this  patch.  3d.  la  the  Wood's  Hole 
passage,  between  the  north  end  of  Nonamesset  Island  and  the  opposite 
shores,  there  are  numerous  rocky  patches,  and  the  tides  flow  with  great 
force;  dredgings,  14,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g;  16,  a,  b  ;  17,  c,  d,  e  ;  15,  a,  b; 
and  many  others  were  made  on  this  bottom,  ith.  A  small  area  between 
TJncatena  Island  and  Long  Neck;  dredgings,  11,  e,  f,  and  71,  c,  were 
on  this  patch.  5th.  A  small  area,  south  of  the  Wepeeket  Islands,  where 
the  dredging,  73,  d,  was  made.  6th.  A  region  of  rocks  and  sand  off 
West  Chop,  north  of  Martha's  Vineyard;  in  the  dredgings  made  here, 
37,  c,  d,  e,  some  very  fine  hydroids  and  ascidians  were  obtained.  7th. 
In  Quick's  Hole,  the  passage  between  Nashawena  and  Pasque  Islands, 
a  rocky  bottom,  with  abundant  ascidians,  hydroids,  and  sponges,  was 
fouijd,  where  dredgings  77,  a  and  o,  were  made. 

In  addition  to  these  localities  numerous  dredgings  were  made  on 
rocky  bottoms  off  Gay  Head  and  Devil's  Bridge,  and  also  between 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  No  Man's  Land,  but  these  properly  belong  to  the 
cold  outer  region. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  rocky  bottoms,  generally  of  small 
extent,  are  found  off  the  light-house,  and  off  South  End  and  Branford 
Point,  also  among  the  Thimble  Islands.  All  these  localities  have 
been  examined  by  me  in  numerous  dredging  excursions  made  during 
the  past  eight  years.     Nevertheless  the  fauna  of  the  rocky  bottoms  of 
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this  region  is  probably  more  imperfectly  known  than  that  of  other  tinds 
of  bottom.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  difaculties  encountered  in 
dredging  upon  rough  rocks. 

Kocky  bottoms  are  very  favorable  for  many  kinds  of  Crustacea,  both 
for  those  that  swim  free  and  conceal  themselves  among  the  sea-weeds 
that  grow  on  rocks  in  shallow  water,  and  for  those  that  take  refuge  be- 
neath the  rocks.  Consequently  rocky  bottoms  are  the  favorite  feeding- 
grounds  for  certain  kinds  of  fish,  especially  tautog,  striped  bass,  black 
bass,  cunners,  &c.,  in  this  region. 

The  common  crab,  Cancer  wroratus,  {p.  312,)  Fanopeus  Sayi,  (p.  312.) 
P.  depress'us,  {p.  312,)  the  larger  hermit-crab,  Eupagurm  polUcaris,  (p. 
313,)  and  the  smaller  hermit,  E.  lonfficarpiis,(p.  313,)  are  common  species 
on  the  rocky  bottoms.  A  small  species  of  spider-crab,  Felia  mutica,  oc- 
casionally occurs.  The  Cancer  borealts  has  hitherto  been  a  rare  species, 
and  little  is  known  concerning  its  habits  or  distribution  ;  it  appears  to 
frequent  rocky  bottoms  chiefly,  but  most  of  the  specimens  obtained  in 
this  region  were  found  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  the  shores  of  Cutty- 
hunk  Island,  No  Man's  Land,  and  near  Gay  Head. 

The  lobster,  Homarus  Americaims,  frequents  rocky  bottoms,  concealing 
itself  under  and  among  the  rocks  while  watching  for  its  prey,  but  it  is 
much  less  abundant  in  this  region  than  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  does  not  usually  grow  to  so  large  a  size  as  in  the 
northern  waters.  It  also  occurs  on  the  sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms  of 
Vineyard  Sound,  where  most  of  those  sent  to  the  markets  from  this  re- 
gion are  obtained.  The  young,  free-swimming  larva*  of  the  lobster,  iu 
the  stages  represented  in  Plate  IX,  flgs.  38,  39,  were  often  taken  at  the 
surface  in  great  abundance,  during  June  and  July,  in  the  towing-nets. 
The  young  lobsters  were  also  found  swimming  actively  at  the  surface 
by  Mr.  S,  I.  Smith,  even  after  they  had  acquired  the  true  lobster-like 
form  and  structure,  and  were  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  In 
this  stage  they  swim  and  act  much  like  shrimp.  While  young,  there- 
fore, the  lobster  must  be  devoured  in  immense  numbers  by  many  kinds 
of  fishes,  and  even  when  of  considerable  size  they  are  still  preyed  upon 
by  the  tautog  and  black  bass,  and  especially  by  sharks,  skates,  and  rays, 
and  doubtless  by  other  fishes.  We  found  the  lobsters  very  abundant 
off  Menemsha  on  a  sandy  and  weedy  bottom  in  shallow  water.  At  this 
place  over  one  hundred  were  taken  at  a  single  haul,  by  the  trawl.  The 
lobsters  caught  for  the  market  are  nearly  all  caught  in  "  lobster-pots," 
baited  with  refuse  fish  of  various  kinds. 

In  addition  to  the  common  shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris,  {p.  339,  Plate 
III,  fig.  10,)  another  quite  different  species  {Sippolyte  pusiola)  was  often 
met  with  on  the  rocky  bottoms.  This  is  a  smaller  species,  about  an  inch 
long,  of  a  pale  gray,  salmon,  or  flesh-color,  often  specked  with  red ; 
there  is  usually  a  white  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  some- 
times transverse  bands  of  red  or  white ;  the  antennae  are  annulated 
with  flesh-color  and  light  red,  and  the  legs  are  sometimes  specked  with 
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browD,  and  often  annulated  with  brown,  or  witli  gray  and  white.  It 
differs  from  all  the  other  American  species  in  having  a  short,  acute  ros- 
trum, scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  eyes,  with  three  or  four  sharp  teeth 
on  its  upper  edge  and  none  below.  In  form  and  general  appearance  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  Virbius  represented  in  Plate  III,  fig.  11,  but  is 
stouter  and  quite  different  in  color.  It  is  a  northern  species,  extending 
to  Greenland  and  Northern  Europe,  and  is  more  common  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  where  it  is  usually  associated  with  several  other  larger  species 
of  the  same  genus,  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colors, 
the  various  shades  of  red  usually  predominating.  Their  bright  colors 
are  no  doubt  directly  connected  with  their  habit  of  living  among  the 
bright  red  algse,  so  abundant  in  the  shallow  waters  on  rocky  bottoms, 

A  beautiful  little  shrimp-like  Crustacean,  Mpsis  Americana  Smith, 
sometimes  occurs  in  immense  numbers  among  the  algae  growing  on  the 
rocks  just  below  low- water  mark,  especially  in  spring.  This  is  an  im- 
portant species,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  kinds  of  food  for  the  shad 
and  other  flsbes,  Tbe  full  grown  specimens  are  only  about  an  inch  long. 
It  is  almost  transparent,  whitish,  with  conspicuous  black  eyes;  there  is 
a  row  of  more  or  less  conspicuous,  dark  stellate  spots  along  the  body,  both 
above  and  below,  and  similar  specks  often  occur  on  the  tail ;  a  spot  of 
dark  brown  or  blackish  often  occurs  on  each  side  of  the  carapax.  The 
intestine  shows  through  as  a  greenish  or  brownish  line. 

Another  small,  shrimp-like  species  belonging  to  an  interesting  new 
genus,  the  Seteromyais  formosa  Smith,  often  occurred  in  small  colonies, 
sometimes  hid  away  in  tbe  dead  shell  of  some  large  bivalve  or  gastro- 
pod. The  females  of  this  species  are  of  a  beautiful  light  rose  color,  but 
the  males  have  the  pale  color  and  translucency  common  to  most  of  the' 
species  of  Mysis. 

Numerous  Amphipods  also  occur,  most  of  which  are  also  found  in 
the  pools  or  under  stones  at  low  water,  and  have,  consequently,  been 
mentioned  on  former  pages.  One  of  the  most  curious  Amphipods 
was  a  small  species,  found  living  among  the  large  compound  ascidians, 
which  is  probably  Gerapiis  tubularis  SAT.  This  species  constructs 
a  little,  slender,  tree  tube,  which  it  inhabits  and  carries  about 
upon  its  hack  when  it  travels,  very  much  as  the  larvae  of  caddis-hies, 
common  in  fresh  waters,  carry  about  their  tubes.  One  species  of  bar- 
nacle, the  Balanm  crenatm,  was  abundant,  often  completely  covering 
small  stones  and  shells.  This  has  not  been  met  with,  as  yet,  at  low- 
water,  although  it  occurs  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels. 

Of  Annelids  a  large  number  inhabit  rocky  bottoms,  but  as  most  of 
them  live  beneath  the  rocks,  or  in  tubes  attached  to  rocks  and  stones, 
it  is  difBcult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them.  Many  of  the 
species  seem,  however,  to  be  found  also  in  pools  and  beneath  the  stones 
on  rocky  shores,  and  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  Annelids  of  rocky  bottoms  are  the 
scaly  worms,  of  which  three  species  are   common  in  this  region,  viz. : 
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Lepidonotm  squamatus,  (p.  320,  Plate  X,  figs,  40,  41;)  L.  sublevis  V., 
(p.  320,  Plate  X,  fig.  42 ;)  and  Earmothoe  imbricata,  all  of  whicli  cling 
close  to  the  rough  snrfaces  of  tlie  stones,  or  hide  awayintlieoracksand 
crevices,  or  conceal  themselves  in  the  interstices  between  the  ascidians, 
barnacles,  roots  of  algfe,  or  in  the  cavities  of  sponges,  &c.  Several 
long,  slender,  and  active  species,  belonging  to  the  genera  PAyifoiioce,  Eu- 
laUa,  Humidia,  and  Eteone,  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  most  of  them  are 
bright  green  or  yellowish  green  in  color,  and  all  have  small,  leaf-like 
branchiae  along  the  sides. 

The  Nereis  pelagica  {p.  319,  Plate  XI,  flgs.  52-55)  is  very  common, 
living  beneath  the  stones,  and  especially  in  the  interstices  between  the 
lobes  of  a  large,  saud-covered,  compound  ascidian,  Amareeciwm  pellud- 
dum,  in  company  with  the  species  of  Phyllodoce,  &;c.,  jnst  named.  This 
sx>ecies  of  Nereis  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  iridescence.  It  is  a 
northern  species,  extending  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  northern  coast  of 
Europe.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  stones 
at  low-water  mark. 

Associated  with  the  preceding  species  among  the  sandy  compound 
ascidians,  occurring  both  on  roeky  and  gravelly  bottoms,  were  large 
numbers  of  the  Lumhrieonereis  opalina,  (p.  320,  Plate  XIII,  figs.  69, 
70,)  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  brilliant  iridescent  colors.  Several 
other  Annelids  also  occurred  among  these  ascidians.  The  Cirrinerds 
frasilis,  which  is  a  small  and  delicate  species,  furnished  with  con- 
spicuous eyes,  and  related  to  the  large  Girratulus,  occurs  beneath  the 
stones.  The  singular  Naraganseta  eoralii  occurs  burrowing  in  the  coral, 
Astrangia  Dance,  and  in  this  respect  is  similar  in  its  habits  to  the  allied 
genus  Dodecacerea,  which  excavates  its  galleries  in  the  solid  shells  of 
Cyprina  IslartMca,  Peoten  tenuicostatus,  &c.,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
dabellaria  vulgaris,  (p.  321,  Plate  XVII,  flgs.  88,  88a;)  Mcolea  simplex, 
(p.  321 ;)  Sdonopsis paimata,  (p.  321;)  PotamUla  ocwlifera,  (p.  322,)  Plate 
XVII,  flg.  86;)  8abellamicropkthalma,[p.323;)  Serpuladiantkiis,{p  322;) 
and  Fabrida  Leidyi,  (p.  323,)  all  occur  in  tubes  attached  to  the  rocks 
and  stones. 

A  species  of  Spirorbis,  which  forms  a  small,  white,  calcareous  shell, 
coiled  np  in  an  open  spiral,  is  commonly  attached  to  the  algeeaud  hydroidg. 
The  AutolytuS  cornutus  (Plate  XIII,  figs.  65,  66)  constructs  cylindrical 
tnbes,  which  are  attached  to  seaweeds  and  the  branches  of  liydroids. 
This  is  a  small  tlesh-colored  species,  with  conspicuous  brown  eyes ;  the 
ends  of  the  body  are  often  tinged  with  green,  and  the  dark,  greenish 
intestine  shows  through  as  a  median  line.  The  males  and  females 
are  widely  different  in  appearance  and  structure,  and  there  are  also 
asexual  individuals  (fig.  65)  very  difierent  from  both.  The  asexual  ones 
construct  the  tubes  referred  to,  but  do  not  remain  in  them  constantly, 
for  they  are  also  often  taken  swimming  at  the  surfiiee.  The  males  and 
females  are  also  taken  at  the  surface,  especially  in  the  o\'ening,  hut  they 
also  occur  creeping  over  and  among  the  hydroids.    This  worm  is  partic- 
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nlarly  interesting  on  account  of  its  remarkable  mode  of  reproduction, 
for,  liiie  several  other  marine  annelids,  it  presents  the  phenomena  of  al- 
ternate generation.  Its  history  has  been  well  given  by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz.* 
The  very  numerous  eggs  of  the  female  (flg.  66,  e)  are  at  first  contained  in 
the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  between  the  intestine  and  the  outer  wall, 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  body  ;  afterwards  they  pass  into  a  pouch 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  body,  extending  from  the  twelfth  to  about  the 
twenty-sixth  segment ;  in  tbe  pouch  they  hatch  into  young  worms,  and 
'soon  after  the  sac  bursts  and  they  escape  into  the  water.  The  females 
apparently  die  after  discharging  the  young.  The  eggs  do  not  develop 
into  males  and  females,  but  into  the  asexual  or  neuter  individuals,  (flg. 
65,)  which  differ  widely  from  the  others  in  form  and  in  the  eyes  and  other 
appendages  of  the  head,  as-well  as  in  the  internal  anatomy  and  lateral 
appendages.  After  these  neuter  individuals  become  nearly  fnll-grown, 
having  forty  to  forty-flve  segments,  a  median  dorsal  swelling  arises 
at  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  segment,  most  commonly  on  the 
thirteenth,  and  soon  after  two  others  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  same 
segment  and  develop  rapidly ;  these  swellings  finally  become  the  three 
front  tentacles  of  a  new  head,  (a,  a,  a,  flg.  65 ;}  soon  a  pair  of  eyes  appears 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  segment,  than  a  pair  of  tentacular  cirri ;  then 
the  second  pair  of  eyes ;  then  other  appendages  of  the  head,  until  finally 
a  complete  head  is  formed,  having  the  structure  belonging  to  the  head  of 
a  male  or  female,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  new  head,  with  its  append- 
ages, becomes  more  completely  organized,  the  segments  posterior  to  it, 
which  are  to  become  the  body  of  the  new  individual,  become  more  highly 
developed,  and  the  lateral  appendages  more  complicated,  those  back  of 
the  fifth  in  the  male,  or  the  sixth  in  the  female,  acquire  dorsal  fascicles 
of  long  setee,  and  the  dorsal  eirris  becomes  longer ;  at  the  same  time 
some  additional  segments  are  developed ;  and  the  ova  in  the  female,  or 
spermataaoa  in  the  male,  are  formed.  Finally  the  new  sexual  individ- 
ual, thug  formed  out  of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  original  neuter, 
breaks  its  connection  and  swims  off  by  itself,  and  becomes  a  perfectly 
developed  male  or  female.  The  head  of  the  female  is  represented  in 
fig.  66 ;  a  male  individual  is  represented  as  developing  from  an  asexual 
individual  in  fig.  65.  The  male  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
female  by  the  pair  of  large  antennte,  which  are  forked  in  the  male,  but 
simple  in  the  female.  Farther  details  concerning  this  curious  mode  of 
reproduction  may  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  together  with 
numerous  excellent  illustrations,  in  addition  to  those  here  copied. 

Associated  with  the  preceding  species  a  few  specimens  were  found 
which  probably  belong  to  another  speciesof  Autolytus.  These  were  quite 
slender,  light-red  in  color,  with  paler  annulations,  but  only  the  asexual 
individuals  were  observed.  Another  species  of  larger  size  also  occurs 
among  the  hydroids,  uear  New  Haven,  which  belongs  to  Autolytus  or 

*  On  Alternate  GeaeratioD  in  Annelidet  and  the  Embryology  of  Antolytn 
Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  VII,  p.  384,  1863. 
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some  closely  allied  genus,  but  of  this  only  the  asexual  form  has  occurred, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  carefully  studied.  This  becomes  nearly  an  inch 
long  and  quite  slender.  The  body  is  white,  with  about  fifty  annulatioDS 
of  bright  purplish  red  between  tbe  segments,  but  sometimes  a  red  ring 
is  absent,  leaving  wider  white  bands;  the  lateral  appendages  are  simple, 
and  each  has  a  dot  of  red  on  the  anterior  side ;  the  head  is  orange,  with 
four  dark  red  eyes. 

Of  MoUnsks  there  are  but  few  species  among  the  higher  groups  which 
do  not  also  occur  on  the  rocky  shores  at  low-water,  but  of  the  As- 
cidians  and  Bryozoa  we  find  numerous  additional  species.  The  Gas- 
tropods are  represented  by  the  large  Fulgur  carica  {p.  353,  Plate  5XII, 
fig.  124)  and  Sycotypus  canalieulattis,  (p.  353  j)  also  by  the  "  drill,"  TJrosal- 
pinx  dnerea,  (p.  306,  Plate  XXI,  fig.  116,)  which  is  usually  abundant  in 
shallow  water ;  Astyris  lunata  (p.  106,  Plate  XXI,  fig.  110)  is  abundant  on 
thehydroids  and  algie ;  A.  ^oreah's,  (Plate  XXI,  flg.  Ill,)  which  is  an  allied 
species,  of  larger  size  and  with  plainer  colors,  is  sometimes  met  with,  but 
is  rare  in  this  region.  It  takes  its  name  from  two  narrow  spiral  zones  of 
white  that  usually  surround  the  whorls.  The  Grucibulum  stnatum 
(Plate  XVIII,  figs.  125, 126)  is  often  met  with  clingingflrmly  to  the  rocks 
and  stones. 

The  Leptochiton  apiculatus  (Plate  XXV,  flg.  167)  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  common  species  on  rocky  and  gravelly  bottoms ; 
this  also  adheres  firmly  to  the  stones  and  dead  shells,  and  its  grayish  or 
dirty  whitish  shell,  often  more  or  less  stained,  blends  its  color  with 
that  of  its  surroundings  in  a  way  that  might  deceive  the  fishes  them- 
selves. The  back  is  covered  with  a  series  of  movable  plates,  so  that 
when  removed  the  animal  can  curl  itself  into  a  ball,  like  a  "  pill-bug," 
{Onisem,)  or  like  an  armadillo,  a  habit  that  it  shares  in  common  with 
the  scaly  annelids,  Lepidonotus  and  Harmothoe,  which  live  in  the  same 
places  with  it.  The  flexibility  of  the  shell  also  enables  the  chitons  to 
adapt  themselves  more  closely  to  the  uneven  surfaces  of  the  rocks  than 
they  otherwise  could.  More  rarely  the  Leptochiton  ruber  (Plate  XXV, 
flg.  166)  is  met  with,  though  farther  north,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  this 
is  a  very  common  species,  while  the  apiculatus  is  quite  unknown  there, 
being  decidedly  southern  in  its  range.  The  ruber  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  red  species,  and  its  colors  are  usually  bright  and  beautifully  varied 
with  lighter  and  darker.  Its  bright  colorwould  seem  at  flrst  a  fatal  gift, 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  passing  fishes,  which  are  always 
fond  of  such  food,  but  when  we  examine  its  habits  more  closely  we  flnd 
that  it  lives  almost  exclusively  on  and  among  rocks  that  are  incrusted 
by  the  curious  stony  algse,  known  as  "  nullipores,''  (Zdthothamnion  poly- 
motyhum,)  which  are  red  in  color,  but  of  various  shades,  and  oft«n  com- 
pletely cover  the  rocks  with  irregular  red  incrustations,  over  large  area* 
in  shallow  water,  especially  on  the  coasts  farther  north,  so  that  this 
shell  and  a  larger  species,  (C.  marmoreus,)  unxiaWy  associated  with  it, 
are  admirably  adapted  by  their  colors  for  living  and  concealing  them- 
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selves  on  such  bottoms,  while  mauy  other  species,  frequeatmg  tbe  same 
localities,  have  a  similar  coloration,  though  belonging  to  very  different 
groups.  As  examples  we  may  mention  the  beautifully  variegated  star- 
fish, Oiphiopholis  aculeata,  (Plate  XXXV,  fig.  270,)  rare  in  this  region,  but 
very  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fandy ;  Crangon  ioreas,  common  on  the 
same  bottoms  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  several  species  of  shrimp  belonging 
to  the  genera  Hippolyte,  Pandalus,  &c.  The  bright  red  colors  of  all  these 
animals  would  certainly  be  very  fatal  to  them  were  there  no  red  alga) 
among  which  they  could  conceal  themselves  and  thus  escape,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  voracious  fishes,  which  are  nearly  always 
ready  to  pouuce  upon  them  whenever  they  expose  themselves.  One  or 
two  handsome  species  of  ^olis  (similar  to  fig.  174)  were  taken,  but  for 
lack  of  opportunity  they  were  not  identified  while  living,  and  these  soft 
and  delicate  creatures  cannot  be  preserved  in  alcohol  so  as  to  be  identi- 
fied afti^rwards  with  certainty.  The  handsome  little  Doto  coronata 
{Plate  XXY,  fig.  170)  occurs  occasionally  on  the  hydroids,  upou  the 
animals  of  which  it  feeds.  This  species  is  generally  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  length.  The  body  is  pale  yellowish,  or  salmon-color,  or  rosy, 
specked  with  pink,  light  red,  or  dark  red,  which  often  forms  a  mediaa 
dorsal  line  toward  the  head;  the  curious  papillose  branchise  along  the 
back  are  pale  orange,  tbe  lateral  and  terminal  papillse  being  tipped  with 
bright  purplish  red,  dark  red,  or  carmine,  with  a  ring  of  flake-white 
below  the  tip;  the  head  and  tentacles  are  pale  aud  translucent.  The 
eggs  are  laid  upon  the  hydroids,  in  long,  flattened,  and  convoluted  gelati- 
nous strings,  at  various  times  during  the  early  summer. 

Another  curious  and  beautifully  colored  naked  mollnsk,  the  Folycera 
Lessonii,  also  occurs  occasionally  on  rocky  bottoms,  among  hydroids  and 
bryozoa.  In  this  species  the  body  is  pale  flesh-color,  or  sometimes  pale 
orange,  and  thickly  covered  with  bright,  deep  green  specks,  giving  tbe 
whole  surface  a  green  color ;  along  the  back  is  a  median  line  of  tuber- 
cles or  papillae,  and  there  are  two  other  rows  on  each  side,  which  extend 
as  far  as  the  gills  or  a  little  beyond ;  all  these  tubercles  are  tipped  with 
bright  sulphur-yellow,  except  that  the  last  ones  of  the  lateral  roivs, 
posterior  to  the  gills,  are  usually  tipped  with  flake- white,  but  these  have 
two  or  three  irregular,  lateral  lobes,  which  are  tipped  with  yellow; 
other  smaller,  yellow  tubercles  are  scattered  over  the  back,  sides,  head, 
and  tail ;  the  tentacles  are  also  bright  yellow,  but  sometimes  specked 
with  green  and  yellow,  with  yellow  tips.  The  gills  are  three  in  number, 
in  a  cluster  on  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  posteriorly ;  each  one  is 
bipinuate  and  delicately  plumose ;  they  are  colored  similar  to  the  back, 
generally  more  or  less  specked  with  bright  yellow,  and  often  with  flake- 
white  ;  the  tips  are  usually  bright  yellow. 

Another  small  but  singular  species,  which  also  occurs  among  the  by- 
droids,  as  well  as  among  dead  shells,  is  the  Doridella  obscura,  (Plate 
XXV,  fig,  173;)  in  this  the  colors  are  not  conspicuous,  but  seem  rather 
intended  for  its  concealment.     The  back  is  sometimes  light,  yellowish 
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brown,  fluely  mottled  witli  white,  and  specked  with  darker  brown; 
dorsal  t«utacle8  white  and  retractile;  lower  surface  white  or  light  yel- 
lowish, a  three-lobed  yellowish  or  brownish  internal  organ  showing 
through  in  the  middle  of  the  foot.  Other  specimens  are  very  dark- 
brown  or  almost  black  above,  finely  mottled  with  whitish.  The  ante- 
rior angles  of  the  head  are  prolonged  into  tentacle-like  organs  or  palpi. 
The  giila  are  situated  beneath,  in  the  groove  between  the  edge  of  the 
foot  and  the  mantle,  on  the  left  side,  and  near  the  posterior  end  of  the 
foot ;  they  consist  of  a  tuft  of  slender  filaments. 

Of  Lamellibranchs  certain  sjjecies  occur  on  rocky  bottoms,  which 
attaeh  themselves  firmly  to  the  rocks,  either  by  the  side  of  one  valve, 
like  the  oyster,  Ostrma  Virgimanaf  (p.  310,)  and  the  Anomia  glabra, 
(p.  311,  Plate  XXXII,  figs.  241,242;)  or  by  threads  of  byssus,  which 
they  spin  and  use  as  cables  for  anchoring  themselves,  like  the  common 
muscle,  Mytilus  edulia,  (p.  307,  Plate  XXXI,  fig.  234,)  the  "horse- 
moscle,"  Modiola  modiolus,  {p.  309,  Plate  XXXI,  fig.  237,)  the  Argina 
pexata,  (Plate  XXX,  fig.  227,)  and  Scapharca  tramversa,  (Plate  XXX, 
fig.  228,)  all  of  which  are  common  in  this  region ;  but  certain  other 
species  occur,  which  burrow  beneath  the  stones,  like  the  Saxioava  are- 
tiea  (p.  309,  Plate  XXYII,  flg.  192)  and  Mya  aremria,  (p.  463,  Plate 
XXVI,  flg.  179,)  and  several  other  less  common  species. 

The  Ascidians  are  usually  very  abundant  on  the  rocks  and  stones  at 
all  depths.  The  Cynthia  partita  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXni,  fig.  246,)  is.  very 
common,  often  forming  large,  rough  clusters,  much  overgrown  with  hy- 
droids,  bryozoa,  and  algse.  The  specimens  mostly  belong  to  the  erect 
variety,  and  in  form  are  quite  unlike  the  one  figured.  The  body  is 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  oblong,  or  urn-shaped,  about  twice  as  high  as 
broad  when  expanded,  and  with  a  wide  base;  the  branchial  orifice  is 
largest,  and  situated  at  the  summit  of  a  broad,  terminal  tube,  swollen 
at  base ;  the  anal  orifice  is  smaller,  on  a  short  lateral  or  subterminal 
tube.  Both  orifices  are  usually  squarish,  and  open  widely,  but,  when 
fully  expanded,  they  sometimes  become  nearly  circular ;  they  are  often 
surrounded  at  the  edge  with  a  narrow  circle  of  red,  and  each  tube  has 
eight  longitudinal  stripes  of  white,  narrowing  downward  to  a  point  at 
the  base  of  the  tubes,  and  alternating  with  purplish  brown  ones,  which 
are  usually  specked  with  flake-white.  The  exterior  of  the  test  is  more 
or  less  rough  and  wrinkled,  and  generally  yellowish  or  rusty,  often 
tinged  with  deep  purplish  brown  on  the  upper  parts  or  throughout. 
The  tubes  are  usually  roughened  by  small,  wart-like  papillae.  Unprom- 
ising as  this  species  looks,  it  is  devoured  by  the  tautog.  The  Molgula 
Manhattemis  (p.  311,  Plat«  XXXIII,  flg.  250)  is  generally  associated 
with  the  former.  The  Peropkora  viridis  (p.  388)  is  often  very  abundant, 
creeping  over  and  covering  up  the  two  preceding,  as  well  as  other  as- 
cidians, algffi,  hydrojds,  &c.  The  most  conspicuous  species,  however, 
are  the  massive  compound  ascidians,  which  sometimes  completely  cover 
the  bottom.    One  of  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  the  Amarmcium pel- 
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lucidum,  which  forms  large,  hemispherical  or  ii^regalar  masses,  often  six 
or  eight  inches,  or  even  more,  in  diameter,  with  the  surface  more  or 
less  completely  covered  by  adhering  sand.  These  masses  consist  of  a 
large  number  of  lobes  or  basal  branches,  which  come  out  from  a  com- 
mon base  as  elongated,  stolon-like  processes,  and  enlarge  upward  to  the 
end,  which  is  obtnsely  rounded,  and  variable  io  size,  but  usually  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  while  the  length  may  be  from  one  to  six 
inches ;  these  lobes  often  coalesce,  more  or  leas  completely,  at  the  upper 
surface,  which  is  sometimes  naked  and  smooth,  translucent,  and  of  a 
gelatinous  appearance.  Each  of  these  lobes  contains  a  central  doacal 
orifice,  around  which  a  colony  of  minute  ascidians,  or  zooids,  are 
grouped, in  a  manner  analogous  tothearrangementinBo(M/iJ«s,  already 
described,  (p.  389,)  but  in  the  present  case  the  zooids  are  very  long  and 
slender ;  the  lower  end  of  each,  containing  the  ovaries,  with  the  heart 
at  its  extremity,  extends  down  toward  the  base  of  the  lobe  in  which  tbey 
are  contained  to  various  distances,  varying  according  to  the  age  and 
state  of  development  of  each  zooid,  but  the  full-grown  ones  are  often 
nearly  an  inch  long.  Each  zooid  has  its  own  branchial  orifice  opening  at 
the  surface,  as  in  Botryllus,  while  all  the  anal  tubes  discharge  the  refuse 
water,  fseces,  and  eggs  into  the  common  cloacal  ducts. 

The  Amarceeiwm  aUUatum  is  another  related  species,  which  is  nearly 
as  abundant  as  the  last,  and  likewise  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  It 
forms  large,  smooth,  irregular  plates,  or  crest-like  lobes  and  masses, 
which  are  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  stones  and  gravel.  These  plates 
are  sometimes  one  to  two  feet  long,  six  inches  high,  and  about  an  inch 
thick,  and,  owing  to  their  smooth  surface  and  whitish  color,  look  some- 
thing like  great  slices  of  salt-pork,  and  in  fact  it  is  often  called  "  sea- 
pork"  by  the  fishermen.  Other  specimens  will  be  four  or  five  inches 
high,  and  only  one  or  two  inches  broad  at  the  base,  and  perhaps  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  summit  often  divides  into  broad,  flat, 
blunt  lobes;  various  other  shapes  also  occur,  some  of  them  very  irreg- 
ular. The  larger  specimens  of  this  species  are  generally  of  a  pale-blu- 
ish or  sea-green  color  by  refiected  light  when  first  taken  from  the  water, 
but  pale  salmon  or  flesh-color  by  transmitted  light.  The  zooids  are 
much  elongated  and  arranged  in  more  or  less  regular  circular  groups 
over  the  whole  surface,  with  a  small  cloacal  orifice  in  the  center  of  each 
circle.  If  kept  in  water,  when  they  grow  sickly  the  zooids  will  be 
forced  partially  or  wholly  out  of  their  cavities  by  the  contraction  of 
the  tissues  around  them — a  peculiarity  seen  also  in  other  species  of  this 
genus.  These  zooids  have  the  branchial  tube  prominently  six-lobed, 
and  of  a  bright  orange-color,  this  color  also  extending  over  the  upper 
or  outer  end  of  the  body,  between  the  tubes,  and  more  or  less  over  the 
branchial  sac,  which  is  pale  yellow  or  whitish  below.  The  stomach  is 
longitudinally  suleated,  with  bright  orange-red  ribs  or  glands ;  intes- 
tine bright  orange  or  yellow. 

This  species  is  devoured  by  sharks,  skates,  and  the  tautog,  although 
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it  would  seem  difBcult  for  tbem  to  digest  it,  or  get  much  nutrinieot  from 
it.    The  supply  ia  certainly  sufficieutly  abundant. 

A  third  species  of  this  genua,  and  mneh  more  beautiful  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  is  also  common  on  rocky  bottoms.  This  is  the  Ama- 
ffBCiMMi  constellatum  V,  (p.  388,)  which  has  already  been  described  as 
occurring  ou  the  piles  of  the  wharves.  In  deeper  water,  attached  to 
rocks,  it  grows  to  a  larger  size,  forming  thick,  hemispherical  or  cake- 
shaped  masses  or  crusts,  sometimes  becoming  somewhat  mushroom-like 
by  the  upper  parts  growing  out  beyond  the  central  attached  portion, 
which  then  becomes  a  short  and  broad  peduncle.  It  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  last  on  account  of  its  brighter  colors,  the  general 
color  inclining  to  orange,  and  by  the  more  irregular  and  complicated 
clusters  of  zooids.    It  is  less  abundant  than  either  of  the  two  preceding. 

Two  other  species  of  compound  Ascidians  are  also  abundant  in  this 
region,  as  well  as  farther  north.  These  belong  to  the  genus  LeptocUnum; 
they  form  thin,  irregular,  often  broad,  white,  or  salmon-colored  incrus- 
tations over  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks,  shells,  and  other  ascidians ;  these 
crusts  are  of  a  firm,  coriaceous  or  gritty  texture,  and  have  a  finely 
granulous  surface.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  be  filled 
with  small,  nearly  globular  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  which 
points  project  in  every  direction.  The  zooids  are  very  minute  and 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  iu  large  and  scarcely  distinct  groups, 
which  have,  however,  a  common  cloaeal  orifice  in  the  middle,  but  the 
several  cloaeal  tubes  or  channels  leading  to  each  central  orifice  are 
long,  with  many  crooked  branches,  reminding  one  of  miniature  rivers, 
and  the  zooids  are  arranged  along  these  duets  and  their  branches. 
One  of  these  species,  the  LeptocUnum,  alhid/am,  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  chalky  white  color ;  the  other,  L.  luttolmn,  is  bufl'  or  salmon- 
color.  It  is  possible  that  the  last  may  even  prove  to  be  only  a  colored 
variety  of  the  former,  but  the  very  numerous  specimens  that  I  have 
collected  and  examined,  in  the  living  state,  both  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  Vineyard  Sound,  do  no  not  warrant  their  union.  In  these  locali- 
ties both  forms  are  about  equally  common,  but  near  !New  Haven  the 
L.  luteolum  has  not  yet  been  met  with,  though  the  other  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

The  Bryozoa  are  very  abundant  on  rocky  bottoms  at  all  depths. 
Some  of  these  inerust  the  rocks  directly,  like  the  Eacharella  variabilis, 
(p,  312,  Plate  XXXIII,  flg.  256;)  Alctfonidium  Mrautwm;  JEscharipora  punc- 
tata, &c. ;  but  even  these  seem  to  prefer  other  locations,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  occur  attached  to  algae,  hydroids,  ascidians,  and  dead 
shells.  A  large  part  of  the  species  occur  also  in  rocky  pools  at  low- 
water  mark,  or  attached  to  the  Fuci  and  other  sea- weeds  between  tides, 
or  to  the  under  sides  of  stones  laid  bare  by  low  tides,  and  have,  con- 
sequently, been  previously  mentioned.  Others  which  have  not  yet  been 
detected  on  the  shore  will  doubtless  i>e  found  there  by  more  thorough 
search. 
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The  Alcyonidium  ramosum  (Plate  XSXIV,  fig.  257)  is  one  of  the  most 
conspieuona  species,  and  is  often  very  abundant,  attached  to  rocks  iu 
shallow  water.  In  such  situations  we  have  often  found  arboreseently 
branched  specimens,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  with  smooth,  cylin- 
drical branches  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  Alcyonidium  iiispiduw.  (p.  312)  does  uot  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  as  from  our  coast,  by  previous  writers,  but  it  is  one  of  our  most 
common  species,  and  may  almost  always  be  found  incrusting  the  stems 
of  Fucm  at  low-water  mark,  as  well  as  the  under  surfaces  of  rocks ;  below 
low-water  mark  it  is  less  abundant,  generally  incrusting  Fhyllophora, 
and  other  stout,  palmate  alg^.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  slender, 
acute,  reddish  spiues,  of  horn-like  texture,  which  surround  each  of  the 
cells.  It  forms  soft  crusts  of  moderate  thickness,  gradually  extending 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea-weeds  to  which  it  becomes  attached. 

The  A.  Mrsutum  has  also  been  hitherto  overlooked  on  our  coast,  but 
is  common,  living  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  last,  and  some- 
times associated  with  it,  both  above  and  below  low-water  mark.  I  have 
found  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  some  of  the  large,  rocky  tide-pools 
on  the  outermost  of  the  Thimble  Islands,  east  of  New  Haven.  It  was 
there  growing  chiefly  upon  Phyllophora  membranifolia,  in  some  cases  en- 
tirely covering  and  concealing  the  plant,  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the 
tips  of  the  fronds.  It  also  often  grows  on  the  "  Irish  moss,"  Ckondrm 
crispus,  on  rocky  bottoms  in  shallow  water.  It  forms  rather  thin,  soft 
crusts,  which  have  small,  soft  papillie  scattered  over  the  surface ;  from 
the  summit  of  each  of  these  papill^a  zooid  protrudes,  when  they  ex- 
pand, and  displays  an  elegant  little  wreath  of  tentacles,  much  as  in 
A.  ramosum,  (see  flg.  257.)  The  A.  parasiticum  is  also  a  species  hitherto 
iieglected  ou  our  coasts.  It  forms  thin  crusts  on  alg^e  and  hydroids, 
which  generally  become  coated  with  a  layer  of  flue  sand  or  dirt.  I 
have  not  observed  it  at  low-water,  but  have  found  it  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  fathoms  on  rocky  bottoms  in  Vineyard  Sound. 

The  Vesiculanti  dichotoma  V.  is  a  very  common  species,  both  on 
rocky  shores,  iu  jKtola  and  on  the  under  side  of  stones ;  and  in  shallow 
water  on  rocky  and  shelly  bottoms.  It  is  also  capable  of  living  iu 
brackish  water,  and  is  frequent  on  the  oyster-beds.  It  usually  forms 
CEespitose  clusters  of  many  crowded,  slender,  white  stems,  each  of 
which  is  repeatedly  forked,  branching  in  a  somewhat  arborescent  man- 
ner. There  is  a  little  crowded  cluster  of  small,  dark-colored,  oval  or 
pear-shaped  cells  just  below  each  fork,  the  cells  being  sessile  and 
arranged  in  two  somewhat  spiral  rows  in  each  cluster.  It  generally 
grows  about  an  inch  high,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  inches.  When 
expanded  each  of  the  zoiiids  protrudes  from  its  cell-like  body  a  delicate 
wreath  of  eight  slender  tentacles. 

The  Yeaicularia  evscvta  is  a  delicate,  creeping  species,  which  resem- 
bles, in  miniature,  the  "dodder-plant,"  {Cvscuta,)  and  creeps  over  other 
bryozoa  and  hydroids,  very  much   as  the  dodder  creeps  over  other 
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plauts.  The  stem  is  very  delicate,  filiform,  jointed,  and  at  intervals 
gives  off  two  very  slender,  opposite  branches,  which  diverge  at  right 
angles,  and  in  their  tnra  branch  at  intervals  in  the  same  way.  The 
cells  are  small  and  oval  or  elliptical,  mostly  arranged  in  clusters  at  or' 
near  the  branchings  of  the  stems,  but  some  are  often  scattered  on 
the  branches;  they  are  attached  by  a  narrow  base.  It  occurs  both  at 
low-water  in  pools  and  in  shallow  water  among  rocks.  The  V.  armata 
is  also  a  creeping  species,  but  the  cells  are  terminated  by  four  conical 
prominences,  each  of  which  bears  a  slender  spine  when  perfect.  This 
also  occurs  both  between  tides  and  in  shallow  water,  on  hydroids  and 
bryozoa. 

With  these  species  of  Vesieularia,  and  often  attached  to  them  and 
creeping  over  them,  as  well  as  on  other  kinds  of  bryozoa,  hydroids, 
and  algte,  a  very  curious  little  species  often  occurs,  in  which  the  cells 
are  small,  campanulate,  and  raised  on  slender  pedicels,  which  rise 
ft^m  slender,  white,  creeping  stems.  This  is  the  Pedicellina  Americana. 
The  zooids,  when  expanded,  display  a  wreath  of  twelve  or  more  tenta- 
cles ;  in  contraction  and  when  young  they  are  often  clavate. 

Ih&^tea  anffuinea  has  not  been  recorded  as  from  onr  coast,  but  is  very 
common  on  rocky  and  shelly  bottoms,  creeping  over  various  hydroids, 
algte,  ascidians,  broyozoa,  &c. ;  it  also  frequently  occurs  on  floating  eel- 
grass  and  algte,  in  company  with  many  hydroids.  It  consists  of  delicate, 
white,  creeping,  calcareous  stolons,  from  which  arise  elongated,  slen- 
der, clavate,  white,  rigid,  erect  cells,  with  the  aperture  at  the  end ;  the 
narrower,  pedicel-like  portion  of  the  cell  is  suri'ounded  by  fine,  circu- 
lar, punctate  strise. 

The  Eucrate  ehelata  is  also  a  slender,  creeping  species,  and  has  some- 
what similar  habits,  but  is  much  less  common,  and  has  been  met  with 
only  in  the  deeper  parts  of  Vineyard  Sound  on  ascidians  and  hydroids. 
In  this  species  each  cell  arises  from  the  back  of  the  preceding  one,  near 
the  end,  and  bends  upward  and  forward  obliquely,  the  cell  expanding 
from  a  narrow,  pedicel-like,  basal  portion  tb  a  more  or  less  oval  upper 
part,  with  the  aperture  oblique  and  subterminal.  This,  also,  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  fauna  of  our  coast,  although,  like  the  last,  long  well 
known  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

The  Diastopora patina  grows  atta<jhed  to  alga;  and  eel-grass;  it  forms 
little  circular  disks,  with  tubular  cells  arising  from  the  upper  surface, 
those  iu  the  middle  being  longest. 

The  Tubulipora  jiabelkhris  frequently  occurs  attached  to  various  kinds 
of  slender-branched  algfe,  such  as  Ahnfeltia  plieata,  &c.  It  forms  small, 
blunt-lobed,  coral-like  masses,  composed  of  long,  crooked,  tubular  cells, 
united  by  a  porous  mass  at  base.  Toward  the  borders  of  the  Ipbes  the 
cells  are  crowded  and  polygonal.  In  the  central  parts  they  are  more 
cylindrical  and  form  groups  or  radiating  rows.  Associated  with  the 
preceding  on  the  alg»,  Grisia  eburnea,  (p.  311 ;)  Mollia  hyalina,  (Plate 
XXXIV,  fig.  264 ;)  Cellepora  ramwhga,  (p.  312 ;)  and  other  species  oc- 
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cnr.  The  Membranipora  pilvsa  (Plate  XXXIV,  flgs.  262,  263)  is  frequent 
on  rocky  bottoms,  growing  eliiefly  upoQ  Phyllophora  and  other  algae. 
It  may  be  known  by  the  oval  cells,  bordered  by  erect,  bristle-like  pro- 
cesses, of  whicb  tlie  one  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  cell  is  much  longer 
than  the  rest. 

Another  species,  M.  lineata,  is  also  common,  incrnsting  rocks  and 
shells  in  broad,  thin,  radiating  patches.  In  this  the  cells  are  oblong- 
crowded,  and  separated  only  by  the  linear  margins.  In  the  most  com. 
moo  variety  there  are  eight  or  ten  slender  spinales  on  each  side  of  the 
cells,  which  bend  over  so  as  to  meet  or  interlock  across  the  open  cells. 
The  cells  are  much  smaller  as  well  as  narrower  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

Of  Echinoderms  only  a  few  species  occur  in  this  region,  on  rocky  bot- 
toms, which  causes  this  fauna  to  contrast  very  stro  ugly  with  that  of  the 
rocky  bottoms  farther  north,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  where  numerons  other  fine  species  of  star-flshes  and  several  addi- 
tional Holothnrians  are  common,  Thecommon  green  sea-urchin,  Stron- 
gylocentrotus  Brobachiensis,  (Plate  XXSV,  fig.  268,)  so  very  abundant 
farther  north,  and  especially  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  it  occurs  in 
abundance  at  low-water  mark,  and  on  rocky  bottoms  at  all  depths 
down  to  110  fathoms,  and  oft'  St.  George's  Bank  even  down  to  450  fath- 
oms, is  comparatively  rare  in  this  region  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
outside  colder  waters,  as  off  Gay  Head  and  No  Man's  Land,  where  it 
was  quite  common.  But  a  few  specimens  were  dredged  atseveral  local- 
ities in  Vineyard  Sound.  The  largest  occured  on  the  rocky  bottoms  off 
West  Chop,  and  oft'  Menemsha.  It  has  been  found  occasionally  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  as  off  New  Haven  and  Stratford,  Connecticut,  but  is 
there  quite  rare  and  small.  It  feeds  partly  on  diatoms  and  other  small 
alg£e,  &c.,  which  it  cuts  from  the  rocks  with  the  sharp  points  of  its 
teeth,  but  it  is  also  fond  of  dead  fishes,  which  are  soon  devoured,  bones 
and  all,  by  it  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  return  it  is  swallowed  whole  in 
large  quantities  by  the  wolf-flsh  and  by  other  large  fishes.  The  purple 
sea-urchin,  Arbada  pwnctulata,  is  much  more  abundant  in  Vineyard 
Sound  and  similar  waters,  in  this  region.  This  is  a  southern  species 
which  is  here  near  its  northern  limit.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
rather  stout,  unusually  long,  purple  spines ;  by  its  ambulacra!  pores  in 
two  simple  rows ;  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  shell  being  partly  desti- 
tute of  spines;  and  by  the  anal  region,  at  the  summitof  the  shell,  which 
is  formed  of  only  four  rather'  large  plates.  It  occurred  of  large  size, 
associated  with  the  preceding  species,  oft'  West  Chop  and  Holmes's 
Hole ;  it  was  quite  abundant  in  the  passage  at  Wood's  Hole,  especially 
on  shelly  and  gravelly  bottoms  north  of  Nanshawena  Island,  and  it  was 
met  with  at  many  other  localities. 

The  common  green  star-fish,  Asterias  arenicola,  (p.  326,  Plate  XXXV, 
fig.  269,)  is  very  common  on  all  the  rocky  bottoms  in  this  region.  A 
smaller  and  more  beautiful  northern  star-fish  wa»  occasionally  met  with 
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in  Wood's  Hole  passage  ami  several  other  localities  on  rocky  or  grav- 
elly bottomH.  This  was  the  Crlbrella  sangninolenta ;  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon north  of  Cape  Coil,  and  is  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  north- 
ward to  Greenland ;  it  is  aiso  foand  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe, 
It  has  not  been  found  much  soath  of  Vineyard  Sound  on  this  coast. 
It  cau  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  five  round,  tapering  rays,  covered 
with  small  spinules,  and  by  having  only  two  rows  of  locomotive  suckers 
in  the  grooves  on  the  under  side  of  the  rays,  instead  of  four  rows,  as  in 
the  common  star-flshes  belonging  to  the  genus  Asterias.  Its  color  is 
quite  variable.  It  is  often  orange,  or  purple,  or  rose-color,  or  cream- 
color,  and  sometimes  mottled  with  red  and  purple,  &c.  Fnlike  the  pre- 
ceding, and  most  other  species  of  our  star-fishes,  this  does  not  have  free- 
swimming  young.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  around  the  mouth,  and  re- 
tained by  the  mother  until  they  develop  into  little  star-flshes  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves. 

The  Hydroids  are  very  numerous  on  rocky  bottoms.  A  few  species, 
like  Hydractinia  polycUna  (p.  328)  and  the  Thamnocnida  tenella,  attach 
themselves  directly  to  the  rocks,  but  the  greater  iiumber  adhere  to  as- 
cidians,  alga,  or  to  other  hydroids.  Many  of  the  species  are  also  to  be 
found  on  the  rocky  shores  in  tide-pools,  and  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Among  those  not  yet  detected  at  low  water  is  a  delicate  species  of  Flit' 
mularia,  with  slender,  alternately  pinnate  branches,  which  was  found 
growing  upon  rocks  in  company  with  Hydractinm.  The  Thamnocnida 
tenella  is  a  Tubularian  which  grows  in  clusters,  two  or  three  inches  high, 
consisting  of  long,  slender,  somewhat  branched  stems,  which  are  more  or 
less  crooked,  and  usually  irregularly  and  distantly  annulated,  with  beau- 
tiful pink  heads  at  the  top.  The  general  appearance  is  like  that  of  the 
Parj(pAffl,(PlateXXXVl,flg.274.)  The  Obeliadichotoma  wasfound grow- 
ing upon  ascidians{C^n.fAwipar(«*a,&c.)  in  8or  10  fathoms,  among  rocks. 
It  is  a  well-known  European  species,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  established 
as  an  inhabitant  of  our  coast.  It  has  dark,  horn-colored,  slender  stems, 
with  pretty  long  and  rather  erect,  slender,  alternate  branches,  which 
branch  again  in  the  same  way.  The  hydroid  cells  are  deeply  campanu- 
late,  with  the  margin  slightly  sinuous  or  scolloped,  the  slight  notches 
corresponding  with  faint  angular  ridges  which  run  down  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  eells,  giving  the  upper  half  a  slightly  polygonal  form.  In 
this  respect  this  species  closely  resembles  the  Obelia  commisuralis.  The 
reproducsive  capsules  are  elongated,  urn-shaped,  with  a  narrow,  raised, 
sub-couical  neck. 

The  Obelia  genieulata  is  often  very  abundant  on  the  fronds  of  Lami- 
naria  and  other  algfe  having  flat  fronds.  Its  creeping  tubular  stolons 
often  thickly  cover  the  surface  with  a  complete  net-work ;  from  these 
the  erect  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  about  an  inch.  This  species  may 
be  known  by  the  prominent  geniculation  at  the  origin  of  the  hydroid 
pedicels.    The  Obelia  fusiformis  has  a  similar  mode  of  growth,  but  is 
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much  lesa  common.  Its  hydroid  cells  are  comparatively  small  and  their 
pedicels  very  stort. 

Several  very  delicate  and  beautiful  cree|)itig  hydroids,  belouging  to 
the  Campanularians,  also  occur  attached  to  larger  hydroids,  aud  the 
algte.  Among  these  are  ClytiaJoknstoni,  having  comparatively  large,  bell- 
shaped  cups,  with  a  notched  rim,  ^ach  borne  ou  a  long,  slender,  generally 
simple  pedicel,  ringed  at  each  end,  and  arising  ftom  the  creeping  stems. 
The  reproductive  capsules  are  urn-shaped  aud  anuulated.  The  V.  inter- 
me^misquite  similar  iu  its  growth,  but  has  smaller  and  deeper  cups,  with 
smaller  notches  around  the  rim.  The  Ortkopyxis caUculata  grows  in  the 
same  manner ;  it  has  beautiful  little  bell-shaped  or  cup-shaped  cells, 
with  an  even  rim,  each  borne  on  a  long,  slender,  annulated  pedicel  with 
one  of  the  rings,  just  below  the  cup,  very  prominent.  Its  reproductive 
capsules  are  large,  oblong,  smooth,  and  obtuse  at  the  end.  The  Flaty- 
pyxis  eylindrica  has  small,  very  deep,  somewhat  cylindrical  cups,  with 
the  rim  divided  into  sharp  teeth  or  notches;  each  one  is  borne  on  a  small, 
slender  pedicel,  generally  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  high,  feebly 
anuulated  at  each  end.  The  reproductive  capsules  are  elongated,  com- 
pressed, flaring  slightly  at  the  end.  ITie  Campamularia  volubilis,  is  also 
a  veiysmalljbut  elegant  species;  it  ha8deepcylindricalcups,whichhave 
a  regularly  scolloped  rim,  the  scollops  being  small  and  evenly  rounded. 
The  pedicels  are  very  slender,  and  are  annulated  spirally  throughout 
their  whole  length,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  twisted ;  just  below  the  cup 
there  is  one  prominent  rounded  annulation,  or  bead,  the  whole  resem- 
bling in  miniature  the  stem  of  certain  wine-glasses  and  glass  vases. 
The  reproductive  capsules  are  vase-shaped,  attached  by  short  pedicels, 
and  have  the  ncek  elongated  and  gradually  narrowed  to  the  (jnd, 
which  flares  slightly. 

The  Lafoea  ealcarata  is  also  a  small  creeping  hydroid,  belonging  to 
another  family.  It  has  curved  tubular  cells.  It  nearly  always  grows  on 
Sertularia  comicina,  which  is  a  email  species,  resembling  H.  pmnila, 
(Plate  XXXVII,  fig.  279.)  The  Sertularia  argentea  (Plate  XXXVII,  fig, 
2S0)  is  a  large,  profusely  branched  species,  often  growing  to  the  length 
of  a  foot  or  more.  It  is  very  abundant  in  this  region.  S.  cupresidna,  is 
closely  related,  but  much  less  common.  1l\i&  HydraUmania  falcata  is 
also  a  large  species  very  common  on  these  bottoms.  It  can  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  spiral  arrangement  of  its  branches  and  the  unilateral 
arrangement  of  its  jug-shaped  cells  along  the  branches. 

The  Mtdendrium  ramosum  and  H.  dispar  are  not  uncommon  on  rocky 
bottoms,  and  are  both  beautiful  species,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Fennaria,  (Plate  XXXVJI,  fig.  277.) 

The  species  of  Polyps  are  the  same  as  those  found  on  rocky  shores 
at  low-water  mark.  The  coral,  Astrangia  Dana:,  (p.  329,)  is  much  more 
common  than  on  the  shores,  aud  grows  larger,  some  of  the  specimens 
becoming  four  or  five  inches  across,  and  rising  up  in  the  middle  into 
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lobes  or  irregular  branches,  sometimes  nearly  two  inches  high,  making 
very  elegant  specimens. 

Numerons  sponges  also  occur,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  carefully 
studied.  One  of  the  most  abundant  is  a  species  of  Chalina,  which  grows 
up  in  clusters  of  slender,  soft,  smooth  branches,  five  or  sis  inches 
high,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pale 
yellowish  or  buff-color  while  living.  It  makes  very  delicate,  white,  and 
beautiful  specimens  when  the  animal  matter  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
out  and  the  sponge  dried  in  the  sun,  which  can  be  best  done  by  hang- 
ing them  up  in  a  reversed  position,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  branches 
when  wet.  This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  Chalina  oculata,  which 
also  occurs  in  this  region,  in  the  outside  cold  waters,  as  off  Gay  Head, 
and  is  abundant  farther  north  and  on  the  coast  of  Europe ;  but  the  pre- 
sent species  is  much  more  delicate,  with  more  slender  and  rounder 
branches,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  southern  form,  for  it  is  common  all  along 
our  coast  as  far,  at  least,  as  North  Carolina. 

The  common,  irregularly  branched,  red  sponge  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  also  several  light  yellow,  irregular,  soft,  massive  species  of  Tedania, 
and  the  firm,  massive,  sulphur-yellow  Viiona  sulphurea. 


List  of  species  ordinarily  found  on  the  rocky  bottoms  of  the  bays  and 
sounds. 


AUTICULATA, 
Insects. 


Cbironomua  hsilophilus 415  i  Palleue,  sp . . 


Page. 

Cancer  irroratus 393 

C.  borealis 395 

Panopeus  depressus 395 

P.  Sayi 395 

Pelia  mutica 395 

Enpagurus  pollicaris 395 

E.  longicarpus 395 

Homarus  Americanus 395 

Crangon  vulgaris 395 

Hippolyte  pusiola 395 

Mysis  Americana 396 

Heteromysis  formosa . .  396 

Lepidactylis  dytiscus 339 


Mrera  levis 

Autonoe,  sp 

Amphithoe  maculata 

A.  longimana 

Unciola  irrorata 

Cerapus  tubularis  (!) 

Caprella  geometrica 

Caprella,  sp 

Idotea  phosphorea 

Brichsouia  filiformis 

Balanus  crenatus 

Numerous  small    Entomos- 
traca. 


Page. 
315 
415 
315 
370 
340 
396 
316 
316 
316 
316 
396 
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Page. 

LepidonotUB  sqnaiuatue 397 

L.  aiiblevis 397 

Harraotboe  imbricata 397 

Pbyliodoce,  sp 397 

Euialia,  sp 397 

Eamidia,  sp 397 

Autolytus  eomutus 397 

Aatolytns,  sp , 398 

Nereis  pelagica 397 

Podarke  obscura 319 

MarpL ysa  Leidyi 319 

Lumbricoiiereis  opaliua 397 


Oplielia  simplex ■ 

Ciirhinereis  fragilis 

Naraganseta  coralii 

Sabellaria  vulgaris 

Nicolea  simplex 

Sciouopsis  palmata 

Polycirrus  eximius 

Potamilla  oculifera 

Sabella  microphthalma  . . . 

Fabricia  Leidyi 

Serpula  dianthiis 

Spirorbia,  sp 


Cosmocephala'oehracea.-..     325   I   Cerebratnlus?  sp.. 
Polinia  glutinosa 324   | 


MOLHTSCA. 


Page. 

Fulgur  carica 399 

Sycotypus  canaliculatus 399 

Tritia  trivittata 354 

Urosalpinx  cinerea 399 

Astyris  luoata 399 


Anachis  avara 306 

Lacuna  vincta 305 

Bittiura  rigrnm 305 

Oerithiopsis  G-reenii 383 

C,  Emersonii 417 


Triforis  Digrocinctus 

Craeibulum  striatum 

Crepidula  fornicata 

C.  unguiformis 

LeptochitOD  apiculatas  , 

1.  ruber 

Doto  coronata 

Polycera  Lessonii 

^olis,  sp 

Doridella  obscura 


355 
355 
399 
399 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Lamellibranclis. 


Mya  areiiaria 4(H 

^asicava  aretiea 401 

Argioa  pexata 401 

Seapliarca  transversa 401 


Page. 

Mytilus  edulis 401 

Modlola  modiolus 401 

Anomia  glabra 401 

Ostrasa  Virginiana 401 
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AscidUms, 

Page. 

Cyntbia  partita 401      1.  luteolum 

Molgula  Manhattensis 401  Atnarcecium  stellatiim ..... 

Perophora  viridia 401      A.  constellatum 

Leptoclinum  albiilmn 403      A.  pcllucidiiin 


Page. 
403 
402 
403 

401 


Alcyonidimn 

A.  hispidum 404  j 

A.  par»8iticum 404   j 

A.  liirautum 404   ] 

Vesicularia  gracilis 389 

V.  dichotoma 404 

V,  cuscuta 404 

V.  armata 405 

Tubulipora  flabellaris 405 

Diastopora  patina 405 

Criaia  eburiiea 405 


Page. 

Eucratea  elielata ..  405 

^teaanguinea  405 

Bugula  turrita 405 

B.  flabellata 389 

Membraiiipora  pilosa 40ft 

M.  lineata 406 

Escharipora  punctata 403 

Escharella  variabilis 403 

Mollia  hyalina 405 

Cellepora  ramulosa 405 

Pedieellina  Americana 405 


EADIATA, 

Echiitoderms. 


Arbacia  punctulata 406      Asterias  arenicola 

Strongylocentrotus      Dro-  Cribrella  sangiiinolenta. . 

bachiensis 400   ; 


Acalephs. 


Campanularia  flexuosa . . . 

Page 
.     327 

0.  volubilis 

.     408 

Platypyxis  cylindrica 

Orthopyxis  ealiculata 

Clytia  Johnstoni 

..     408 

..     408 
..     408 

C.  intermedia 

..     408 

..     407 

O.geniculata 

..     407 
..     407 

O.  eommisuralis 

..     327 

Lafoiia  calcarata 

.  .     408 

Sertularia  eorniciua 

S.  argentea 

S.  enpresaina 

Hydrallmania  falcata 

Haleciuni  gracile 

Bougainvillia  superciliaris 

Eudendrium  ramosnm 

B.  dispar 

Pennaria  tiarella 

Thamnocnida  tenella  

Hydraetinia  polyclina 


P«gC. 

40& 
408. 
40& 
408 
338- 
328 
40S 
40S 
321 
40T 


Plumnlaria,  sp 407 
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Polyps. 

I'age.  I  Page. 

Metridiinn  marginiittitii 329       Astrangia  Daoa- 408 

Sagartia  leiicolena 329   | 

PROTOZOA. 


Page.  Page. 

tirautia  ciliata 330      ChaliLa  ocalata 409 

Cliona  sulphurea 409      Cbalina,  slender  species 409 

Tedania 409     .Several  other  sponge-s. . 409 

Sponge,  red  species 40(1 

Foramini/era. 

I'age. 
Numerous  speeies 421 

6,  PAUNA  OF  TUB  GtRAVEI.LY  AND  SHELLY  BOTTOMS  OP  THE  BAYS 
AKD  SOUNDS. 

Bottoms  composed  of  gravel  or  pebbles,  often  witL  small  stones,  and 
generally  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  dead  and  usually  broken  sbella, 
■were  of  frequent  occurence  in  Vineyard  Sound,  and  a  few  such  localities 
were  found  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  Similar  bottoms  of  small  extent  have 
also  been  examined  in  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven.  Those 
bottoms  are  generally  the  most  productive  and  agreeable  for  the 
dredger,  for  they  are  the  favorite  abodes  of  large  numbers  of  animals 
of  all  classes,  and  the  contents  of  the  dredge  are  often  so  clean  that 
they  require  little  if  any  washing  in  the  sieves.  They  vary  much, 
however,  in  character,  some  of  them  consisting  mostly  of  gravel,  with 
pebbles  and  perhaps  small  scattered  boulders ;  others  consist  largely 
■of  broken  shells,  especially  those  of  Mactra  soUdissima  and  Grepidula 
/ornieata,  mixed  with  more  or  less  gravel,  sand,  and  mud.  Others 
are  so  completely  overgrown  with  the  various  large  compound  asci- 
dians  described  above,  that  they  might  well  be  called  "ascidian 
bottoms."  In  many  places,  however,  there  are  patches  of  mud  or  sand, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  a  bottom  which  is  mostly  of  gravel  and 
shells,  so  that  the  dredge  will  often  bring  up  more  or  less  mud  or  sand, 
with  some  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  such  patches,  mixed  with  those 
peculiar  to  the  gravelly  bottoms,  thus  augmenting  the  number  and 
yarietyof  animals.  In  other  cases  more  or  less  mud  and  sand  may  be 
mixed  with  the  gravel  throughout,  or  the  bottom  may  be  in  process  of 
■changing  from  mud  or  sand  to  gravel,  or  the  contrary,  owing  to  frequent 
■changes  in  the  directions  of  the  currents,  produced  chiefly  by  the  action 
■of  storms  upon  the  shoals  and  bars  of  sand.     Hence  it  is  often  difficult  to 
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diatiagnish  with  certainty  the  aDimals  properly  inhabiting  the  gravelly 
and  sLelly  bottoms  from  those  that  pertain  to  the  muddy  and  sandy 
bottoms,  but  for  our  present  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  very 
sliarp  distinction  between  the  different  lists,  for  many  species  are  com- 
mon to  all,  and  the  areas  of  the  different  kinds  of  bottom  are  generally 
small  in  this  region,  and  evidently  may  change  tlieir  character  from 
time  to  time. 

After  a  single  storm  the  character  of  the  bottom,  in  some  localities, 
was  found  to  be  greatly  altered  over  wide  areas,  sometimes  several  miles 
in  extent,  at  depths  of  two  to  ten  fathoms,  and  the  animal  life  at  the  bot- 
tom was  always  found  to  have  changed  very  quickly,  when  the  physical 
character  of  the  bottom  had  been  modified.  The  most  frequent  eaose 
of  change  was  the  accumulation  of  immense  quantities  of  dead  sea- 
weeds and  eel-grass  over  bottoms  that,  a  few  days  before,  had  been  per- 
fectly free  from  it.  Such  accumulations  must  either  kill  the  mfo'ority  of 
the  animals  inhabiting  gravelly,  sandy,  or  rocky  bottoms,  or  else  cause 
them  to  migrate.  In  all  probability  the  m^ority  of  them  perish,  at 
such  times,  beneath  the  accumulations.  In  other  eases  one  or  two 
storms  sufficed  to  change  gravelly  and  shelly  bottoms  to  saudy  ones, 
causing,  undoubtedly,  great  destruction  of  life  and  a  great  change  in  its 
character  over  particular  areas.  These  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
deposits  accumulating  on  the  bottom,  attended  with  extermination  of 
life  and  changes  in  its  character  in  particular  localities,  illustrate  on  a 
small  scale  similar  phenomena  that  have  constantly  occurred  on  a 
grander  scale  in  the  history  of  the  past  liie  of  the  globe,  during  all  the 
geological  ages,  from  the  first  commencement  of  life.  Practically  it  was 
found  quite  difficult  to  find,  in  this  region,  large  areas  of  gravelly  and 
shelly  bottoms,  without  some  admixture  with  mud  or  sand,  and  it  very 
seldom  happened  that  a  continuous  series  of  dredgings  could  be 
made  on  such  bottoms  without  encountering  patches  of  mud  and  sand. 
Therefore  the  accompanying  list  of  species  undoubtedly  contains  many 
that  belong  rather  to  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms  than  to  those  now 
under  discussion,  for  species  have  not  been  excluded  unless  well  known, 
from  many  observations,  to  be  peculiar,  or  nearly  so,  to  mud  or  sand 
and  rarely  met  with  on  true  hard  bottoms. 

The  following  are  the  principal  localities  where  this  kind  of  bottom 
was  explored  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  vicinity,  but  those  belonging  to 
the  outside  cold  area  are  not  inclnded : 

First.  An  extensive  area  extending  from  oft'  Nobska  Point  eastward, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  shore,  with  some  interruptions  of  sandy  bot- 
tom, as  far  as  Suconesset  Shoal,  mostly  in  three  to  eight  fathoms  of 
water;  on  this  bottom  were  the  dredgings  of  line  6,  a,  i,  e,  d,  c,/;  21, 
a,  b,  c,  d;  22,  a,  b,  c,  d;  23,  a,  b,  e,f;  25,  b,  c,  d,-  26,  a,  b,  c,  d,  ej  34, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f;  35,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 

Second.  Another  similar  region  nearly  parallel  with  the  southeast«ru 
shores  of  Naushon  and  iNonamesset  Island  and  extending  out  into  mid- 
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channel;  dredgings  on  line  5,  a,  b;  7,  i,c,d;  S,  c,d,e,f,g;  42,  a, 
b  ;  43,  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  were  made  on  the  shallower  portion  of  this  ground, 
mostly  in  three  to  eight  fathoms ;  38,  a,  b,  c  ;  39,  a,  i  ;  40,  a,  6,  c,  d  ; 
41, 6  ;  44,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  ;  46,  e,  were  made  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  chan- 
nel, in  eight  to  fifteen  fathoms. 

Third.  Several  areas,  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  sound,  north  and 
northeast  of  Holme's  Hole,  and  doiibtless  continuous  with  the  last  area ; 
dredgings,  at  line  28,  tt,  6,  c,  d,  e,/;  29,  a,  b,  c ;  31,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  ;  32» 
«,  6,  c  ;  33,  a,  6,  c,  d,  were  made  on  these  bottoms. 

Fourth.  A  narrow  strip  of  clean  gravelly  bottom,  swept  by  the  strong 
*;urrents  passing  around  West  Chop,  and  situated  between  the  "  Middle 
Ground"  Shoals  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  extending  around  to  East 
Chop,  with  an  interruption  of  rocky  bottom  just  opposite  West  Ghop  ; 
dredgings  on  line  37,  a,  6,  c,  d,  ^,  A  ;  47,  a,  and  48,  »,  &,  c,  rf,weremade 
on  this  area. 

Fifth.  In  the  channel,  at  the  entrance  to  Great  Harbor,  off  Nonamesset 
Island,  and  partially  extending  into  the  harbor,  there  is  more  or  less 
gravelly  and  shelly  bottom,  frequently  alternating  with  roeks  and 
often  composed  chiefly  of  dead  shells,  (mainly  Crepidula  fornicata.) 
This  place  is  swept  by  the  powerful  tidal  currents  running  through 
Wood's  Hole  Passage;  dredgings  at  line  3,  d,e;  5,  e,f,g;  13,  a,  h; 
18,  a,  h,  c^  d  ;  19,a;  20,a, 6, and  many  others  notindicated  on  the  chart, 
were  made  here. 

Sixth.  Another  area  at  the  other  end  of  Wood's  Hole  Passage,  north 
of  Hadley  Harbor,  and  extending  out  into  Buzzard's  Bay  a  short  dis- 
tauce ;  some  parts  of  this  region  had  a  smooth  hard  bottom  of  flue 
gravel  and  sand,  or  coarse  sand ;  in  other  places  it  was  more  or  less 
stony ;  dredgings  on  line  10,  e,  f;  11,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  g ;  12,  i,  c ;  70,  a, 
b,  c,  d  ;  71,  a,  b,  were  on  these  gravelly  bottoms. 

Seventh.  A  shallow  region  otf  Cataumet  Harbor,  in  Buzzard's  Bay  ; 
the  bottom  here  was  hard  gravel  and  shells,  much  overgrown  with  algte ; 
dredgings  at  line  65,  a,  b,  and  others  not  indicated,  were  made  here, 

Eighth.  At  Quick's  Hole,  in  the  channel  between  Nashawena  and 
Pasqne  Islands,  good  gravelly  bottom  was  found ;  diedgings  at  line 
45,  a,  1) ;  76,  «,  b,  e  ;  77,  c,  d,  e,/,  were  on  this  area. 

Similar  bottoms  of  small  extent  were  also  met  with  iu  other  places. 
There  are  also  gravelly  bottoms  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Vineyard 
Sound,  near  its  mouth,  as  off  Menemsha,  but  as  these  are  inhabited  by 
the  more  northern  species  of  animals,  they  will  be  grouped  with  those  of 
the  outside  waters. 

The  auimals  of  gravelly  and  shelly  bottoms  may  be  burrowing  or  tube- 
dwelling  species,  like  many  annelids,  amphipods,  bivalve-shells,  &c.; 
they  may  be  species  that  adhere  directly  to  the  shells  and  pebbles,  like  cer- 
tain hydroids,  bryozoa,  bivalve-shells,  and  the  numerous  ascidiaus;  the 
latter  are  quite  as  numerous  here  as  upon  the  rocky  bottoms,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  the  same  species;  they  may  be  species  that  hide  among 
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the  shells  and  pebbles  or  between  the  ascidians,  &c.,  like  many  of  the 
larger  annelids,  some  of  the  crabs,  and  other  Crustacea,  &c.;  they  may 
be  species  that  live  among  or  attached  to  the  hydroids,  bryozoa,  ascid- 
ians, and  algEB  which  grow  upon  the  shells  and  pebbles ;  such  are  many 
©f  the  small  Crustacea,  some  annelids,  many  small  gastropod  shells,  and 
most  of  the  more  delicate  bryozoa  and  hydroids ;  or  they  may  be  larger 
kinds  that  creep  or  swim  about  over  th  e  bottom,  in  search  of  food,  such 
as  the  lobster,  the  larger  crabs,  hermit-crabs,  large  gastropod  mollusks, 
starfishes,  sea-urchins,  holothurians,  &c.  Owing  to  the  great  abnudance 
of  animal  life  on  bottoms  of  this  character  they  are  the  favorite  feeding- 
grounds  of  many  kinds  of  fishes,  such  as  the  tautog,  scnp,  black 
bass,  haddock,  and  cod,  together  with  many  others  that  are  less  valua- 
ble. Most  of  the  "banks"  and  "fishing-grounds"  resorted  to  by  the 
line  fishermen  have  either  gravelly  and  shelly  or  else  rocky  bottoms, 
and  those  banks  most  frequented  by  fishes  are  almost  always  found  to 
be  rich  dredging- grounds.  The  gravelly  banks  in  this  region  are,  in 
winter  and  spring,  fishing-grounds  for  cod  and  haddock,  but  these  fishes 
retreat  to  colder  waters  in  the  summer. 

Among  the  Orustaeea  the  most  abundant  and  important  species  are 
the  lobster,  Somarus  Americanus,  (p.  395,)  the  common  shrimp,  Cran- 
gon  vulgaris,  (p,  339,  Plate  III,  fig.  10,)  the  common  rock-crab,  Ganeer 
irrorattts,  {p.  312,)  Panopeus  8ayi,  {p.  312,)  P.  depressus,  (p.  312,  Plate 
I,  flg.  3,)  the  larger  hermit-crab,  Hupagurus  polUcaris,  (p.  313,)  the 
smaller  hermit-crab,  E.  longtcarpus  (p.  313,)  the  Heteromy»i»  formoaa, 
(p.  396,)  Afj/sis  Americana,  (p.  396,)  Unicola  irrorata,  (p.  340,  Plate  IV 
fig.  19,)  Amphilhoe  maculata,  (p.  315,  Plate  IV.  flg.  16,)  Corophium  cyl- 
indricum,  (p.  370,)  which  lives  among  the  hydroids,  and  a  species  of 
Autorwe,  which  lives  in  the  crevices  among  the  lobes  of  the  sandy 
ascidians  {Amarceeium  pelluddum)  in  large  numbers.  The  barnacle,  Bal. 
anm  crenatua,  (p.  396,)  is  very  abundant. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Crustacea  met  with  was.  the  Set- 
erocrypta  granulata,  -which  occurred  off  Falmouth  and  near  Suconesaet 
light-ship.  This  is  one  of  the  triangular  crabs  in  which  the  carapax  is 
smooth ;  the  ehelipeds  are  long  and  triangular.  It  is  a  southern 
species,  occurring  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  is  new  to  our  fauna. 

Another  triangular  crab,  the  PeUa  mutica,  also  occurs  on  these  bot- 
toms, but  this  has  a  rough  cara_pax,  and  resembles  a  small  specimen  of 
the  common  spider-crabs,  Lihinia. 

Clinging  to  and  creeping  over  the  hydroids  and  ascidians  a  singular 
long-legged  Pycnogonid  is  often  met  with  on  shelly  bottoms.  This  is  the 
PkoocicMMiiim,  maxillare,  (Plate  VII,  fig.  35.)  It  is  most  frequently 
■deep  purple  in  color,  but  gray  and  brown  specimens  are  oftea  met  with. 

The  larvee  of  a  fly,  Ckironomm  kalophilus,  was  dredged  in  Ave  fathoms. 

The  Annelids  are  quite  numerous,  and.  the  majority  of  them  are  the 
..same  as  those  found  on  the  rocky  bottoms,  for  the  same  species  inhabit 
the  interstices  of  the  mas-sive  a.scidians,  fouud  equally  on  both  kinds  of 
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bottom,  and- the  same  tube-dwelling  species  can  attach  themselves  to 
stones  and  shells  just  as  well  as  to  rocks.  Most  of  the  additional  species 
are  burrowing  kinds,  and  some  of  them  probably  inhabited  patches  of 
mud  or  sand.  Among  the  more  interesting  species  are  Nephthys  bucera, 
(Plate  XII,  fig.  58 ;)  Awfhoatoma  acutvm  V.,  a  new  species ;  Scolecolepis 
cirrata,  new  to  the  American  coast ;  Scalibregma  brevicaitda  V.,  a  very 
interesting  new  speciea ;  Cirratulus  tenuis  V.,  a  new  species ;  AmpAa- 
rete  setosa  V.,  also  a  uew  species ;  Serpula  dianthtis  V.,  (p.  322.)  Several 
rare  or  undescrtbed  species  were  also  met  with  that  have  not  yet  been 
fully  identified.  Among  these  were  a  pecnliar  species  of  2fereig ;  a  large 
Ant}Matoma;  a,  yoaag  Polydora ;  an  apparently  nndescribed  species  of 
Samyiha  ;  a  species  of  Evxihone,  perhaps  identical  with  B.  elegans  V. ; 
the  calcareous  tubes  of  a  small  worm,  perhaps  a  Vermilia,  which  have 
two  carina  on  the  upper  side. 

Two  species  of  Sipunculoids  occurred,  one  of  which  is  probably  nn- 
described. The  other  is  the  Phascolosoma  ctemenfarium,  (Plate  SVIII, 
fig.  92,)  a  species  very  common  on  all  the  northern  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land in  deep  water.  This  worm  takes  possession  of  a  dead  shell  of  some 
small  Gastropod,  like  the  hermit-crabs,  but  as  the  aperture  is  always 
too  large  for  the  passage  of  its  body,  it  fills  up  the  space  around  it  with 
a  very  hard  and  durable  cement,  composed  of  mud  and  sand  united  to-' 
gether  by  asecretion  from  the  animal,  leavingonly  a  small,  round  open- 
ing, through  which  the  worm  can  extend  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  to 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  into  which  it  can  entirely  with- 
draw at  will.  It  thus  lives  permanently  in  its  borrowed  shell,  dragging  it 
about  wherever  it  wishes  to'go,  by  the  powerful  contractions  of  its  body, 
which  can  be  extended  in  all  directions  and  is  very  changeable  in  form. 
When  fully  extended  the  forward  or  retractile  part  is  long  and  slender, 
and  furnished  close  to  the  end  with  a  circle  of  small,  slender  tentacles, 
which  surround  the  month ;  there  is  a  band  of  minute  spinulea  just 
back  of  the  tentacles ;  the  anal  orifice  is  at  the  base  of  the  retractile 
part ;  the  region  posterior  to  this  has  a  firmer  and  more  granulous  skin, 
and  is  furnished  toward  the  posterior  end  with  a  broad  band  of  scat- 
tered, blackish,  acute,  recurved  spinules,  more  or  less  triangular  in 
form,  which  evidently  aidit  in  retainingits  position  in  the  shell.  As  it 
grows  too  large  for  its  habitation,  instead  of  changing  it  for  a  larger 
shell,  as  the  hermit-crabs  do,  it  gradually  extends  its  tube  outward  be- 
yond the  aperture  by  adding  new  materials  to  it.  Some  of  the  fishes 
often  suddenly  cut  short  this  labor  by  swallowing  the  worm,  shell  and  all. 
In  July  the  common  squids,  LoUgo  Fealii,  (Plate  XX,  figs.  102-105,)  were 
taken  in  considerable  numbers  by  means  of  the  trawl,  on  gravelly  and 
shelly  bottoms  off  Falmouth,  and  with  them  large  quantities  of  the  eggs 
contained  in  large  bunches  or  groups  of  long,  gelatinous  capsules. 
They  were  apparently  spawning  at  that  time. 

Although  the  Gastropod  molluSks  are  seldom  very  numerous  at  any 
particular  spot  on  these  bottoms,  yet  a  pretty  large  number  of  species 
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occnr,  and  they  are  quite  generally  diffused.  Many  of  them  have 
already  been  enumerated  as  occurring  on  rocky  bottoms.  The  Ful^ur 
carica,  (p.  355,  Piate  XX,  fig,  124,)  and  the  Sycotypm  canaliqfdatus,  (p. 
355,)  are  found  chiefly  on  these  bottoms,  and  are  often  very  abundant. 
Over  a  barrel  of  living  specimens  were  obtained  on  a  single  excursion. 
The  Lunatia  heros,  (p.  354,  Plate  XXIII,  figs.  133-136,)  though  generally 
found  on  the  sandy  bottoms,  also  occurred  in  great  numbers  and  of 
very  large  size  on  some  of  the  gravelly  bottoms.  The  pretty  little 
Natica  pmilla  (Plate  XXIII,  fig.  132)  is  often  common  ou  these  bottoms  ; 
it  is  usually  delicately  painted  with  brown. 

The  Grepidula  fomieata  (p.  355,  Plate  XXIII,  figs.  129, 129«)  was  one 
of  the  most  abundant  species,  often  occurring  adhering  to  each  other  in 
great  clusters,  the  lowest  ones  in  the  group  adhering  in  turn  to  dead 
bivalve  shells,  pebbles,  shells 'of  living  Fulgur  and  Sycotypm,  and  still 
more  frequently  to  these  shells  when  dead  and  occupied  by  the  larger 
hermit-crabs,  {Eupagurus  poUicaria.)  The  dead  shells  of  this  Crepidula 
were  often  found  in  great  accumulations,  covering  considerable  areas 
of  bottom,  and  with  but  little  atlmixture,  either  with  other  shells  or  with 
sand  and  gravel. 

The  Crepidula  ungtdformis,  (p.  355,  Plate  XXIII,  fig.  127,)  though  very 
common,  did  not  occur  in  such  great  quantities.  Crudbulum  striatum 
(p.  399,  Plate  XXIII,  figs.  125, 126)  is  also  common,  adhering  to  vari- 
ous dead  shells. 

The  Vermetus  radieula  (Plate  XXIY,  flg.  157)  is  a  very  curious  shell, 
looking,  when  full  grown,  very  much  like  the  tube  of  an  Annelid,  such 
as  Serpula  or  Protula,  but  the  inhabitant  is  a  genuine  Gastropod,  and 
has  a  thin,  spiral,  horny  operculum,  for  closing  the  aperture  when  it 
withdraws.  When  young  this  shell  often  forma  a  very  regular,  closely 
coiled,  spiral  shell,  looking  like  that  of  a  Turritella,  and  sometimes  does 
not  become  irregular  until  the  spire  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  goes  off  on  a  tangent  and  becomes  irregular  and  crooked. 
Sometimes  several  of  these  shells  interlock  iixegularly  and  thus  form 
large  clusters. 

The  curious  and  minute  Cwcum  pulchellum  (Plate  XXIV,  flg.  158)  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  considerable  numbers,  though  very  liable  to  be 
overlooked  owing  to  its  very  small  size.  Cwcum  costatum  V.  is  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  and  easily  distinguished  by  the  prominent  ridges 
or  ribs  that  run  lengthwise  of  the  shell. 

Wherever  algte  occur  in  abundance  on  these  bottoms,  the  Bittium 
nigrum  (p.  305,  XXIV,  flg.  154)  is  found  in  immense  numbers,  and  it  is 
generally  associated  with  Lacuna  vincta  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV,  fig.  139) 
and  with  a  few  specimens  of  Triforis  nigr<mnctus,  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV, 
fig.  152,)  Cerithiopsis  Greenii,  (Plate  XXIV,  fig.  153,)  Astyris  lunata, 
(Plate  XXI,  flg.  110,)  AnacMs  avara,  (Plate  XXI,  flg.  109,)  &e.  On  the 
shelly  bottoms  Cerithiopsis  ierehralis  and  C.  Emersonii  ofter  occur,  hut 
they  are  notusually  common.  On  similar  bottoms,  sometimes  adheringto 
10  V 
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Pecten  and  other  sbells,  we  often  met  with  the  various  si)ecies  of  Odoa- 
tomia,  atiiong  which  0.  seminuda  (Plate  SXI-V,  flg.  148,)  was  much  the 
most  co«imoTi;  but  0.  producta,  {'i'\aX%  XXIV,  flg.  143,)  0,  tmpressa, 
(Plate  XXIV,  flg.  147,)  and  0.  trifida,  (Plate  XXIV,  fig.  145,)  occurred 
in  shallow  water;  and  also  Turhonilla  eUgam,  (Plate  XXIV,  flg.  155,) 
whichisavery  handsome, glossy, brown  shell;  and  T.inierrupta, ynbich  ia 
a  similar  shell,  but  more  alender,  with  less  convex  whorls.  The  Eulima 
oUaoea  (Plate  XXIV,  flg.  149)  is  a  very  elegant,  white,  polished,  and 
shining  shell,  and  generally  rare,  but  in  two  instances  we  found  several 
of  them  adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  large  Holothurian,  Thyone  Briareus, 
upon  which  it  seemed  to  live  as  a  quasi  parasite  or  "  commensal." 

On  shelly  and  muddy  bottoms  we  occasionally  fonnd  Smlaria  Ibieata, 
(Plat*  XXI,  flg.  123,)  and  8.  muttistHata,  (Plate  XXI,  flg.  122,)  both  of 
which  are  rare  and  elegant  shells.  The  Pleurotoma  bieartnatum  (Plate 
XXI,  flg.  106)  occurred  rarely. 

The  bivalve  shells  are  also  quite  numerous  on  these  bottoms.  Among 
them  the  Mantra  soUdtssima  (p.  358,  Plate  XXVIII,  flg.  203)  is  most 
conspicuous  on  account  of  its  great  size  and  frequent  occurrence ;  its 
dead  shells  were  often  very  abundantly  scattered  over  the  bottom,  and 
were  generally  incrusted  with  numerous  bryozoa  and  hydroids.  The 
Gouldia  mactraeea  (Plate  XXIX,  figs.  206, 207)  was  quite  common  in  many 
localities  in  a  living  state,  while  the  dead  shells  were  generally  difi'used. 
Among  the  other  species  that  are  common  or  abundant  are  Scapharca 
transversa,  (Plate  XXX,  flg.  228,)  Glidiophora  trilineata,  (Plate  XXVII, 
fig.  193,)  Jfucula  prosdma,  (Plate  XXX,  flg.  230,)  Mytilus  eduUs,  (Plat* 
XXXI,  flg.  234,)  ModioU  modiolus,  {Plate  XXXI,  flg.  237,)  Crenella 
glandula,  (Plate  XXXI,  flg.  233,)  Pecten  irradians,  (Plate  XXXII,  flg. 
243,)  Anomia  glabra,  (Plate  XXXII,  flgs.  241,  242.)  The  Modiolaria 
nigra  (Plate  XXXI,  flg.  236)  occurred  only  in  few  localities  in  the  deep 
water  of  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  associated  with  the  common  muscle. 
'The  Cumingia  tellinoides  (Plate  XXX,  flg.  221)  was  found  living  occa- 
sionally, but  its  dead  shells  were  quite  common.  The  same  is  true  of 
Corbula  contraeta,  (Plate  XXVII,  flg.  191,)  which  was  perhaps  a  little  more 
commonly  found  living  than  the  last.  Tht  Cyelas  dmtata  (Plate  XXIX) 
fig.  211,)  is  a  handsomely  sculptured,  pure  white  shell,  which  we  met 
with  only  a  few  times  in  the  living  state,  though  dead  valves  often  oc- 
■curred.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Coelodesma  Leanum,  (Plate 
XXVII,  flg.  198,)  of  which  the  shells  were  much  more  common.  The 
M^ellia planulata  (p.  310,)  and  Montacuta  elevaia  also  occasionally  occnr 
■on  shelly  bottoms,  but  were  seldom  obtained  alive.  The  Gyclocardm 
horealis  (Plate  XXIX,  fig.  216)  and  <?.  jVbi;fflW()(i(B  (Plate  XXIX,  flg.  215) 
were  quite  common  in  the  deeper  waters. 

The  Gastranella  tumida  V.,  (Plate  XXVIl,  flg.  190)  is  a  small  and 
rare  shell,  recently  discovered,  and  has,  as  yet,  been  found  only  on  a 
shelly  bottom  among  hydroids,  near  New  Haven,  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
The  Angulus  modestatm  V.  (Plate  XXX,  flg.  224)  is  a  species  recently 
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described  from  specimens  dredged  by  us  in  Vineyard  Sound.  It  is  often 
handsomely  banded  with  light  red  and  pale  yellow.  It  is  still  a  rare 
species,  but  has  been  dredged  also  near  New  Haven. 

The  Ascidians,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  additional  species 
seldom  met  with,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  rooty  bottoms,  and  they 
often  occur  in  immense  quantities,  especially  the  massive  sandy  ones, 
Amareeeium  pelluddum,  (p.  401.,)  and  the  "  sea-pork,"  A.  stellatum,  (p. 
402,)  which  together  often  almost  entirely  cover  the  bottom  over  areas 
many  acres  in  extent.  They  furnish  excellent  hiding-places  in  the  open- 
ings and  crevices  between  their  lobes  for  numerous  Crustacea  and  Anne- 
lids, many  of  which  can  be  easily  secured  "by  putting  the  masses  of 
these  ascidians  into  buckets  of  water  and  leaving  them  until  the  water 
begins  to  get  stale,  when  they  will  come  out  of  their  retreats  in  large 
numbers  and  seek  the  surface  or  edges  of  the  wa.ter  for  oxygen.  Or 
they  may  be  pulled  apart  directly  and  the  various  creatures  secured  at 
once. 

The  Molgula  arenata'  {Plate  XXXIII,  flg.  251)  is  a  nearly  globular, 
but  often  somewhat  flattened  species,  which  covers  itself  over  with  closely 
adherent  grains  of  sand  or  gravel.  It  is  most  common  on  sandy  bottoms 
but  is  found  also  on  gravelly  ones. 

The  Ciona  tenella  is  an  elongated,  erect  species,  attached  at  base  to 
rocks,  dead  shells,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  transparency,  whiteness, 
and  softness  of  its  integument,  and  for  the  bright  orange  ocelli  around 
its  orifices.  It  is  rare  in  this  region,  but  very  common  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

The  Bryozoa  are  very  abundant,  especially  on  the  shelly  bottoms. 
Some  of  them  grow  on  algK,  hydroids,  ascidians,  &o. ;  and  many 
form  incrustations  on  the  dead  shells  and  pebbles.  The  two  most 
abundant  and  prominent  species  are  Bugula  twrritxi  (p.  311,  Plate 
XXXrV,  figs.  258, 259)  and  Eschardla  variahilis,  (p.  312,  Plate  XXXIII, 
flg.  256.)  The  former  grows  attached  to  the  various  sea-weeds  in  great 
quantities,  forming  delicate  white  plumes,  often  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length.  The  latter  mostly  forms  calcareous  incrustations  over  the  sur- 
faces of  dead  shells  and  pebbles,  thin  at  first,  but  eventually  becoming 
thickened  by  the  formation  of  layer  over  layer,  until  the  crust  may  be- 
come half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  tabulated  and  vesicu- 
lar structure  in  the  interior.  The  masses  thus  formed  often  closely 
resemble  genuine  corals,  especially  some  of  the  ancient  fossil  forms, 
and  they  often  occur  in  great  quantities.  When  living  the  color  is  dull 
red,  but  when  recently  dried  they  have  a  yellowish -green  color,  which 
easily  bleaches  out,  however,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  Vesicu- 
laria  dichotoma,  (p.  404,)  AlcyoniAiuw,  ramosnm,  (p.  404,  Plate  XXXIV, 
flg.  257,)  and  GrMa  ebumea  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIV,  figs.  260, 261)  are 
usually  abundant.  Most  of  the  remaining  species  have  also  been  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  pages  as  inhabitants  of  rocky  bottoms,  or  else 
among  the  shore  species. 

Among  the  species  not  previously  mentioned  are  Gellepora  seabra, 
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■which  forms  braHching,  coral-like  masses  on  the  slender  redalgse;  a 
species  of  Lepralia,  found  with  the  last,  and  also  on  shells,  which  is  allied 
to  L.  Pallasiana  of  Europe  j  Mollia  hyalina,  which  forms  circular  disks, 
with  irregular,  more  or  less  oblique  cells;  and  Menibrampora  tenuis, 
which  is  common  on  the  pebbles,  often  covering  their  whole  surface  with 
a  delicate  lace-like  incrustation,  made  up  of  very  small,  crowded,  oval 
or  oblong  cells,  which  have  the  inner  part  of  the  front  partly  closed  over, 
but  with  an  irregular,  mostly  three- lobed  aperture  toward  the  outer  end? 
which  is  bordered  by  small,  irregular  spinules. 

The  Vesiculariafusca  was  also  found  in  a  few  instances,  in  deep  water. 
It  had  not  been  previously  known  on  the  American  coast.  Good  speci- 
mens of  the  OdbereaHllisii  were  also  dredged  in  the  deeper  parts  of  Vine- 
yard Sound,  attached  to  ascidians. 

Of  Echiuoderms  the  number  of  species  is  not  large.  The  common 
green  star-flsh,  Asterias  arenicola  (Plate  XXXV,  fig.  269)  is  very  com- 
mon; the  Gribrella  stmgwinolenta,  (p.  407,)  is  comparatively  rare;  and 
the  green  sea-urchin,  8.  DrSbacMensiSf  (p.  406,)  is  quite  infrequent. 
The  purple  sea-urchin,  Arbama  punctulata,  (p.  326,)  is,  however,  quite 
common  in  many  localities.  The  largest  and  finest  specimens  were 
taken  off  Holmes'  Hole,  but  it  was  quite  abundant,  though  of  moder- 
ate size,  in  Great  Harbor  and  Wood's  Hole  passage.  The  Thyone  Briu- 
reus  (p.  362)  is  not  uncommon  in  shallow  water,  especially  among  weeds ; 
it  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  418,)  as  carrying  JEuUma  oleacea 
attached  to  its  skin. 

Another  Holothurian,  the  'Fentamera  puleJiella,  seems  to  be  quite  com- 
mon, judging  by  the  numerous  specimens  thrown  on  Nobska  beach  by 
the  storms,  and  preserved  for  us  by  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards,  during  the 
past  winter,  but  it  was  dredged  only  in  one  locality,  off  Holmes'  Hole, 
by  Messrs.  T.  M.  Prudden  and  T.  H.  Russell.  It  is  a  southern  species, 
not  previously  known  north  of  the  Carolina  coasts.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished ttom  the  preceding  species  by  its  light  color,  and  by  having 
the  locomotive-suckers  arranged  in  five  broad  and  very  distinct  longi- 
tudinal bands,  with  naked  spaces  between  them. 

A  very  delicate  little  Ophiurian,  the  AmpMpkolis  elegans,  was  occa- 
sionally met  with  on  the  shelly  bottoms.  This  is  a  northern  species, 
much  more  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  it  is  found  from  low- 
water  mark  to  80  fathoms,  aijd  it  is  found  also  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  Europe.  It  has  a  nearly  circular  disk,  covered  with  smooth  scales, 
regularly  arranged,  and  each  of  the  scales,  on  the  sides  of  the  slender 
rays,  bears  three  short,  blunt  spines.  Its  color  is  usually  light  gray  or 
whitish,  frequently  more  or  less  marked  with  dark  gray  or  brown. 

The  Hydroids  are  numerous  on  these  bottoms,  and  mostly  of  the  same 
species  that  have  been  mentioned  as  occuring  on  rocky  bottoms. 

The  Polyps  are  few  and  essentially  the  same  as  those  on  the  rocky 
bottoms.    The  only  additional  species  was  a  small,  slender,  undescribed 
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species  of  EAwardsta,  E.  Uneata  V.,   living   ia  the  interstices  among 
ascidians  and  the  tubes  of  Sabella  and  PotamiUu. 

Sponges  also  occur  in  considerable  numbers.  Among  them  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  CUona  sul^hurea,  a  bright  salphur-yellow  species,  grow- 
ing into  hemispherical  or  irregular,  massive  forms,  of  firm  texture,  the 
surface  covered  with  scattered,  low,  wart-like,  soft  prominences,  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  contract  when  the  sponge  is 
dried,  leaving  shallow  pits.  The  sponge  commences  as  a  boring  species, 
on  various  dead  shells,  and  as  it  grows  it  penetrates  the  shells  in  every 
direction,  forming  irregular  holes  and  galleries,  which  continue  to  grow 
larger  as  more  and  more  of  the  substance  of  the  shell  is  absorbed,  until 
the  shells  are  reduced  to  a  completely  honey-combed,  brittle  mass,  or  a 
mere  skeleton ;  finally  the  sponge  begins  to  protrude  from  the  surface, 
and  grows  up  into  mammilliform  masses,  or  small,  rounded  crusts, 
which  continue  to  grow  and  spread  in  every  direction,  until  finally  they 
may  form  masses  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  base  spread- 
ing over  and  enveloping  various  dead  shells,  pebbles,  and  the  coral, 
Astrangia  Danm,  though  it  often  happens  that  living  specimens  of  the 
latter  grow  upon  the  sponge.  Owing  to  the  remarkable  boring  habits 
of  this  and  other  allied  sponges,  they  are  very  important  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  sea,  for  they  are  the  principal  agents  in  the  disintegration 
and  decay  of  the  shells  that  accumulate  over  the  bottoms,  thus  per- 
forming  the  same  function  in  the  sea  that  fungi  and  insects  perform  on 
the  land — the  removal  of  dead  organisms  that  otherwise  would  accu- 
mulate in  vast  quantities.  In  this  work  they  are  aided,  in  most  regions, 
either  by  certain  boring  Annelids,  {DoAemcerea,  &c.,)  or  by  vaiious  bor- 
ing mollnsks,  (Lithodomus,  Pholas,  Gastrocheena,  &g.j]  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  seems  to  be  effected  by  the  sponges- 
Numerous  species  of  Foraminifera  were  obtained  on  these  and  also  on 
the  rocky  bottoms,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  studied.  The  most  com- 
mon kind  occurs  attached  by  one  side  to  dead  shells,  algce,  &c.  It  con- 
sists of  several  chambers  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner,  and  to  the  naked 
eye  resembles  a  minute  depressed  spiral  shell. 

lAst  of  species  inhabiting  gravelly  and  shelly  bottoms  of  the  bays  and 
sounds. 

ARTICULATA. 
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O.  dichotoma 

O.  commissuralis 

Lafoea  calcarata 

Sertularia  argentea 

8.  cupressina 

Hjdrallmania  falcata.. 
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Halecium  gracile 

Eudendrium  dispar 

Peiinaria  tiarella 

Thamnocnida  teuella.. 
Hydractinia  polyclina  , 


408 
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Sagartia  modesta 
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Astrangia  Dause 421 
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GuaDtia  ciliata  . 

Chalina,  sp 

C.  oculata 
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Cliona  sulpharea. 
Haliehondria,  sp. . 
Tedauia,  ap 
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421 
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Foraminifera. 

Page. 
Numerons  species i21 

II.  7.— FAUNA  OF  THE  SANDY  BOTTOMS  OP  THE  BAYS  AMD  SOUNDS. 

Tlie  sandy  bottoms  in  Vineyard  Sound  are  chiefly  found  in  sballow 
water,  either  along  tlie  shores  or  on  the  banks  and  shoals.  lu  Buzzard's 
Bay  they  were  met  with  only  in  few  places,  near  thS  shore,  and  have  no 
great  extent.  To  the  eastward  of  Vineyard  Sound,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Nantucket  Sound,  Muskeget  Channel,  and  the  waters 
sontb  and  southeast  of  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod,  the  bottom  is  gener- 
ally sandy,  sometimes  passing  into  gravelly  and  shelly. 

The  true  sandy  bottoms  are  not  favorable  to  many  kinds  of  animals, 
and  where  the  sands  are  constantly  changing,  as  on  most  of  the  shoals 
in  this  region,  the  bottom  is  sometimes  almost  barren  of  life,  though 
certain  burrowing  species  may  occur. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special  localities  where  dredgings  were 
made  on  sandy  bottoms :  In  Buzzard's  Bay,  at  line  11,  (i,  e,/;  64,(i,6; 
66,  a,  J>;  67,  a,  b  ;  68,  a,  b;  71,  a,  b,  d;  73,  a,  6,  c,  e,f.  In  Vineyard 
Sound,  at  Une  14,  g,  h;  25,  a,  6;  27,  a,  b;  30,  «,  b;  37,  A,  i;  43,  a,  b; 
46,  c,  d;  47,  d,  e;  48,  a,  b.  A  large  portion  of  the  species  occurring  on 
these  bottoms  have  been  mentioned  before  either  as  inhabitants  of  the 
sandy  shores  at  low  water,  or  as  living  upon  gravelly  and  shelly  bot- 
toms. With  the  exception  of  a  few  species  living  attached  to  scattered 
shells  or  stones,  nearly  all  the  species  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  bur- 
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rowiug  beneath  the  surface  of  the  saad,  though  many  of  them  may  also 
occur  creeping  on  its  suvface. 

The  most  abundant  and  characteristic  species  of  Crnstacea  are  the  lob- 
ster, Homarus  Americanus,  {p.  313,)  the  common  shrimp,  Crangon  vul- 
garis, (p.  339,  Plate  III, fig.  10,)  the  "lady-crab,"  Flatyonickus  ocellatm, 
(p.  338,  Plate  I,  fig.  4,)  the  larger  hermitrcrab,  Eupagurus  polUcaris,  (p. 
313,)  the  smaller  hermit-crab,  Eupagurus  longicarpus,  {p.  313,)  Antkura 
brunnm,  Conilera  eonckarum,  Unciola  irrorata,  {p.  340,  Plate  IV,  flg.  19.) 

Of  Annelids  a  considerable  number  of  burrowing  species  occur,  and 
also  a  few  tube-dwelling  species,  which  attach  their  tubes  to  dead  shells ; 
among  these  last  are  Sabellarta  vulgaris  {p.  321,  Plate  XVII,  flgs.  88,  S8a,) 
and  Serpitkt  dianthus,  (p.  322.) 

The  Gastropods  are  not  numerous,  and  bat  few  are  peculiar  to  saudy 
bottoms;  the  majority  found  have  their  proper  homes  on  shelly  or 
muddy  bottoms  and  live  in  much  smaller  numbers  in  sandy  places; 
others  enumerated  in  the  following  list  inhabit  the  patches  of  eel-grass 
and  algfe  that  are  often  scattered  over  the  sandy  bottoms  in  shallow 
water.  A  few  species,  however,  have  their  proper  homes  on  the  sandy 
bottoms.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  Lunatia  Jieros,  (p.  353, 
Plate  SXIII,  figs.  133-136,)  Neserita  duplicata,  (p.  354,  Plate  XXIII,  flg, 
130,)  Natica  pusilla,  {p.  354,  Plate  XXIII,  fig.  132,)  Cglichna  oryza, 
{Plate  XXV,  fig.  164,)  Utriculus  cwnalioulatus,  (Plate  XXV,  flg.  160.) 

The  bivalve  shells  are  more  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  species 
that  burrow  beneath  the  surface.  The  most  common  and  characteristic 
species  are  Unsatella  Americana,  {p.  356,  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  182,  and 
Plate  XXXII,  fig.  245,)  SUiqua  costata,  (p.  358,  Plate  XXXII,  fig.  244,) 
Mactra  solidimma,  (p.  358,  Plate  XXVIII,  fig.  202,)  Angulm  tmer,  (p. 
358,  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  180,  and  Plate  XXX,  223,  shell ;)  Tottenia  gemma, 
(p.  359,  Plate  XXX,  flg.  220,)  Lyonsta  hyaltna,  {p.  358,  Plate  XXVII,  flg^ 
194.)  In  certain  localities,  where  eel-grass  grows,  the  scollop,  Pecten 
irradians,  (p.  361,  Plate  XXXII,  flg.  343,)  occurs  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. The  common  muscle,  Mytilus  edulis,  (Plate  XXI,  flg.  234,)  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  patches  or  beds.  Zmvieardium  Mortoni  (p.  358,  Plate 
XXIX,  fig.  208)  IS  sometimes  abundant  in  sheltered  localities.  The 
Ceronia  arctata  appears  to  be  abundant  in  some  places,  as  it  is  some- 
times thrown  on  the  sandy  beaches  in  large  numbers,  but  it  was  seldom 
dredged.  The  Thracia  Conradi  Uves  on  sandy  bottoms,  buried  six 
inches  or  more  beneath  the  surface,  but  is  seldom  obtained  alive.  The 
dead  shells  were  occasionally  dredged  iu  Vineyard  Sound. 

Very  few  Ascidians  occur.  The  most  frequent  one  is  Molgula  arenata, 
(p.  419,  Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  251,)  which  lives  free  iu  the  sand  and  covers 
itself  with  a  coating  of  closely  adherent  grains  of  sand.  Another  species, 
M.pellucida,  is  occasionally  met  with ;  this  also  lives  free  in  the  sand,  but 
does  not  attach  the  sand  to  itself.  It  has  a  clean  translucent  integu- 
ment, a  round  body,  and  two  tubes  which  are  large  and  swollen  at  their 
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bases.  Where  eel-grass  or  algse  afford  opportunities  for  its  attachmentj 
the  M.  Mankattensis  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXHI,  fig.  250)  generally  occurs, 

The  Bryozoa  are  not  numerous,  unless  where  dead  shells  are  scattered 
over  the  sand  for  their  attachment,  when  mEiny  of  the  same  species  that 
inhabit  shelly  bottoms  may  occur.  The  only  species  that  are  frequent 
ou  the  true  sandy  bottoms  are  Bugula  turrita,  {Plate  XXXrV,  figs,  258, 
259,)  which  occurs  attached  to  eel-grass,  &c.,  and  Esekarelta  variabilis, 
(p.  311,  Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  256,)  which  incrusts  dead  shells  or  other  solid 
objects;  with  the  last,  Membranipora  lineata,  (p.  406,)  and  several  other 
species  may  sometimes  be  found. 

Several  species  of  Echinoderms  inhabit  the  sandy  bottoms.  The  moat 
abundant  one  is  the  "sand-dollar,"  HcMnaraehnius parma,  (p.  362,  Plate 
XXXY,  fig.  267,)  which  occurs  in  immense  numbers  on  nearly  all  sandy 
bottoms,  except  on  the  most  exposed  shoals.  Another  related  species, 
Melitta  testudinaria,  was  dredged  two  or  three  times  in  Vineyard  Sound, 
but  the  specimens  were  dead  and  broken.  It  is  a  very  abundant  species 
south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  having  five  large 
oblong  perforations  near  the  edge. 

At  least  three  species  of  Holothurians  live  upon  the  sandy  bottoms. 
The  most  common  one  is  the  Tkyone  Briwreus,  {p.  362,)  conspicuous  on 
account  of  its  large  size  and  dark  purplish- brown  color,  as  well  as  for  the 
numerous  long  papilliE  that  cover  its  body.  It  was  found  on  a  sandy  bot- 
tom off  Waquoit,  with  the  EuUma  oleacea  (Plate  XXIV,  flg.  149)  adher- 
ing to  its  surface,  just  as  they  occurred  together  on  shelly  bottoms,  {see  p. 
418.)  The  Pentamerapulchella,  (p.  420,)  also  inhabits  sandy  bottoms,  in 
shallow  water.  During  the  past  wint«r  Mr,  Vinal  K  Edwards  collected 
numerous  specimens  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  on  Nobsca  beach, 
after  storms.  They  doubtless  live  in  the  sand,  in  shallow  water,  a  short 
distanceoff  the  beach.  In  similar  situations  the  Caudina  arenata,  (p.  362,) 
occasionally  occurs,  but  it  is  apparently  rare  in  this  region.  It  has  a  thick, 
yellowish  white,  harsh  skin,  without  suckers,  and  its  body  tapers  off  into 
a  slender  caudal  portion.  The  common  star-fish,  Asterias  arenieola, 
(p.  326,  Plate  XXXY,  flg.  269,)  isnot  uncommon  on  sandy  bottoms,  though 
more  abundant  in  rocky  and  shelly  localities.  The  Ophiura  oUvcwea 
(p.  363)  lives  among  the  patches  of  eel-grass  in  shallow  water  on  tno 
sandy  bottoms,  and  travels  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  quite  rapidly 
by  means  of  its  slender,  flexible  rays. 

Of  Hydroids  very  few  species  ordinarily  inhabit  sandy  bottoms,  and 
the  only  one  that  is  usually  met  with  is  Hydractinia  poh/cUna,  (p.  328,) 
which  lives  on  the  shells  occupied  by  hermit-crabs.  Others  occasionally 
grow  on  the  eel-grass  or  on  dead  shells. 

The  Cliona  swlpkurea,  (p,  421,)  is  the  only  large  sponge  that  is  com- 
monly met  with  on  sandy  bottoms,  but  another  bright  yellow  siliceous 
sponge,  forming  smooth,  firm,  crest-like  lobes  and  plates,  occurred  on 
Edgartown  beach. 
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Lwt  of  species  inhabiting  the  sandy  bottoms  of  the  bays  and  sounds. 
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Polyps. 
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II.  8.— PATJKA  OF  THE  MUDDY  BOTTOMS    OP  THE  BAYS  AHD  SOUNDS. 

The  muddy  bottoms  are  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  which  find  their  true  homes  in  such  localities.  Most  of  these 
are  either  burrowing  or  tube-dwelling  kinds.  A  few  creep  or  swim 
about  over  the  surface  or  conceal  themselves  in  the  snperflcial  layer  of 
mud  and  vegetable  debris. 

The  character  of  the  mud  itself  is  quite  various,  and  the  different 
kinds  are  often  inhabited  by  different  groups  of  animals.  The  mud  may 
be  very  thick,  heavy,  and  tenacious,  consisting  chieiiy  of  clay ;  such 
mud  is  usually  inhabited  by  few  species  of  animals.  It  may  consist  of 
finely  comminuted  sand,  mixed  with  more  or  less  clay ;  such  bottoms  are 
more  favorable  to  animal  life.  In  other  places  it  consists  partly  of  one 
of  the  preceding  kinds  intimately  mixed  with  large  quantitiesof  decay- 
ing vegetable  Sihris-,  derived  chiefly  from  eel-grass  and  algse;  such  mud, 
unless  too  fetid,  is  often  full  of  animal  life.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  well-sheltered  localities,  where  the  water  is  tolerably  pure,  the  mud 
may  contain  large  quantities  of  living  and  dead  microscopic  organisms, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  these  may  even  constitute  more  than 
one-half  of  the  bulk  of  the  mud,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  peculiarly  soft 
and  flocculent;  such  mud  is  extremely  favorable  to  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  the  microscopic  organisms,  especially  the  bivalve 
shells,  Holothurians,  and  many  Annelids,  and  the  '*  menhaden  "  among 
fishes.  The  last  variety  of  bottom,  when  it  has  a  substratum  of  sand 
or  gravel  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  is  the  most  favorable  kind  for 
oysters,  which  grow  very  rapidly  and  become  very  fat  in  such  places. 

In  Vineyard  Sound  and  Kantuoket  Sound  muddy  bottoms  are  not 
common,  and  are  mostly  of  small  extent,  situated  in  co^'es,  harbors,  or 
in  places  where  the  tides  form  eddies  around  projecting  points  of  land, 
or  in  the  lee  of  shoals. 

In  Buzzard's  Bay  the  bottom  is  muddy  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
area,  except  a  region  of  sandy  and  shelly  bottom  in  the  central  part. 

In  Long  Island  Sound  the  bottom  is  generally  muildy  throughout  its 
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length  and  brea^Uh,  tbougli  small  areas  of  rocks,  gravel,  aud  saud  occur 
at  various  places. 

The  special  localities,  indicated  on  the  chart,  where  dredgings  were 
made  ou  muddy  bettoms,  not  including  the  outside  dredgings,  are  as 
follows :  In  Buzzard's  Bay,  at  line  67,  6  ;  68,  a,  i,  c  :  74,  a,  i  ;  75,  a,  ft, 
c,  (f,  e,  /;  in  Hadley  Harbor,  at  10,  a,  6,  c,  A  ;  in  Great  Hsirhor,  at  17, 
6,  c/  19,  h ;  in  Robinson's  Hole,  at  78,  «,  6,  c;  in  Vineyard  Sound,  at 
47,  6,  c.  Numerous  other  dredgings  were  made  on  muddy  bottoms  in 
tbis  region  tbat  are  not  indicated  on  the  chart. 

In  Long  Island  Sound  numerous  dredgings  have  been  made  by  the 
writer,  with  Mr.  S.  I.  Smitb  and  others,  during  eight  years.  These  ex- 
tend from  a  few  miles  west  of  the  entrance  of  New  Haven  Harbor  to 
the  Thimble  Islands  and  Faulkner's  Island  on  the  east ;  and  from  the  Con- 
necticut shore  nearly  across  the  sound.  The  greater  part  of  these  dredg- 
ings were  on  muddy  bottoms,  and  generally  in  3  to  8  fathoms  of  water. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  common  and  important  of  the 
Crustacea  living  on  these  muddy  bottoms :  the  spider-crab,  Jdiinia  can- 
aliculata,  {p.  368,)  X.  duMa,  (p.  368,)  Panopeua  depr&ts'us,  (p.  312,  Plate 
I,  fig.  3,yP.  Sayi,  (p.  312,)  the  "  blue-crab,"  Callinectes  kastatus,  {p.  367,) 
Mysis  Amerwana,  (p.  396,)  Ftiloeheirvs  pingids,  (p.  431,)  JJndola  irro- 
rata,  (p.  340,  Plate  IV,  fig.  19,)  JAmulus  Polyphemus,  (p,  340.)  Numer- 
ous tube-dwelling  Amphipods,  including  several  species  of  AmpeUsca 
and  genera  belonging  to  the  Lysianassinw  occur,  some  of  them  iu  great 
numbers,  and  also  additional  species  of  crabs  and  sbrimps.  All  these 
are  of  special  importance,  because  they  furnish  great  quantities  of'food 
for  the  ilsbes  frequenting  muddy  bottoms. 

Of  Annelids  numerous  burrowing  and  tube-dwelling  kinds  are  to  be 
found,  some  of  them  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  most  abundant 
and  conspicuous  species  is  Nephtliya  ingens,  (Plate  XII,  figs.  59, 60.)  This 
worm  burrows  in  mud  of  all  kinds,  even  in  tbat  which  is  so  filled  with 
decaying  vegetable  dSbris  as  to  be  very  fetid.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  more  than  six  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more, 
though  most  of  the  specimens  are  about  half  this  size.  The  body  is 
whitish,  with  a  red  median  blood-vessel,  but  the  lateral  appendages  are 
dark  and  the  setae  nearly  black.  It  is  very  active,  and  wriggles  about 
energetically  by  nndulating  its  body  laterally,  to  the  right  and  left ;  tbis 
motion  enables  it  to  burrow  quickly,  or  to  swim  quite  rapidly.  When 
captured  it  is  very  apt  t«  break  off  the  posterior  part  of  its  body, 
but  can  reproduce  it. 

The  Diopatra  cuprea  (p.  346,  Plate  XIII,  flgs.  67,  68)  is  often  abun- 
dant where  the  mud  is  somewhat  firm  ;  the  dredge  often  brings  up  large 
quantities  of  the  projecting  ends  of  its  large  tubes,  but  the  occupant 
nsually  escapes  by  retreating  below  the  surface.  The  two  species  of 
Mhynehobolus  are  also  quite  common,  but  S.  dibranchiatus  (p.  341,  Plate 
X,  flgs.  43,  44)  is  generally  the  most  abundant.  The  curious  Travisia 
carnea  V.  is  seldom  met  with,  and,  like  Brada  setosa  V.,  appears  to  be  rare 
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in  this  region.  The  Tropkonia  affinis  {Plate  XIV,  fig.  75)  is  more  com- 
mon, though  found  chiefly  in  the  deeper  waters,  and  more  frequently  in 
the  cold  waters  outside,  as  off  Cuttyhunk  Island  and  otf  Block  Island, 
Ampharete  setosa  V.  has  been  found  only  in  Long  Island  Sound,  near 
New  Haven.  The  Melinna  cristata  is  a  northern  and  European  species ; 
it  was  found  in  the  deeper  part  of  Yineyard  Sound,  inhabiting  flexible 
tubes  covered  with  flue  mud.  Euchone  elegarts  V.  {Plate  XVI,  flg.  84)  was 
found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  Vineyard  Sound,  living  in  small  tubes  of 
mud ;  it  was  much  more  abundant  in  the  deeper  waters  outside.  The 
Meckelia  ingens  {p.  349,  Plate  XIX,  figs.  96,  96(i)  occasionally  occurs  on 
muddy  bottoms,  though  more  common  on  sandy  ones. 

Of  Gastropod  moUuslis  a  comparatively  amall  number  of  species  oc- 
cur that  are  characteristic  of  these  bottoms.  There'  are  several  species 
that  occur  on  eel-grass,  when  it  grows  on  the  muddy  bottoms,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  following  list.  They  have  been  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  fauna  of  muddy  and  sandy  shores. 

Among  the  species  of  special  interest  were  McungiUa  cerina,  which  is 
a  rare  and  little-known  species;  Bela  pUcata  (p.  383,  Plate  XXI,  fig. 
107) ;  TurboniUa  elegans,  (p.  418,  Plate  XXIV,  flg.  155),  which  was  re- 
cently described  from  specimens  obtained  in  Vineyard  Sound  by  us ; 
T.  interrupta,  {p.  418 ;)  two  species  of  Scalaria,  {p.  418 ;)  Cylickna  oryza, 
(Plate  XXV,  fig.  164;)  AmpUsphym  pellucida,  (Plate  XXV,  flg.  162;) 
and  Utriculus  canaliculatm,  (Plate  XXV,  flg.  160). 

The  bivalve  shells  are  much  more  numerous  and  are  mostly  burrowing 
kinds.  Among  the  most  abundant  are  Mulinia  lateralis,  (p.  373,  Plate 
XXVI,  flg.  184  B,)  which  occurs  inimmenseqnautitieSjespecially  in  soft 
sticky  mud ;  Clidiophora  trilineaia,  (Plate  XXVII,  flg.  193 ;)  Tellina  tenia 
(Plate  XXX,  fig.  225,)  which  is  often  very  abundant  in  soft  mud,  in  shel- 
tered places,  as  in  Hadley  Harbor ;  Gallista  conveaia,  (Plate  XSX,  flg. 
219  ;)2fuculaproxima,,  (Plate XXX, flg. 230;)  Yoldia limatula,  (Plate  XXX, 
233 ;)  Astarte  castanea,  (Plate  XXIX,  flg.  204 ;)  and  Mytilus  eduUs,  (p.  307.) 

The  last-named  shell,  which  is  the  common  muscle,  occurs  in  patches, 
"  beds,"  or  "  banks,"  often  of  great  extent.  One  of  these  mosele-beds,  in 
which  the  animals  were  living,  was  found  extending  quite  aoross  the 
mouth  of  Cuttyhunk  Harbor,  at  line  75,  /,  on  the  chart ;  another  at 
Quick's  Hole,  at  line  76,  c,  and  45,  a,  h ;  others  at  77,  d,  e,/;  46,  ft,  c,  d. 
In  several  instances  large  beds  of  dead  muscles  were  found,  with  few 
living  ones,  and  in  all  these  oases  there  were  on  them  large  numbers  of 
star-flshes,  either  Asterias  arenicola,  in  case  of  those  in  Vineyard  Sound ; 
or  Asterias  vulgaris  on  those  in  the  deeper  and  colder  waters  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound  and  off  Gay  Head ;  and  sometimes  both  kinds,  at 
intermediate  localities.  These  star-flshes  had  no  doubt  devoured  the 
muscles.  Among  the  localities  of  this  kind  are,  47,  a,  b,  c,  d;  63,  6,  c  ; 
56,  6,  c,  d  ;  55,  a,  h.  c/  63,  a,  h  ;  58,  d  ;  54,  6.  As  this  species  of  muscle 
grows  to  full  size,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  one  year,  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  muscle-beds  vary  greatly  in  size  and  position  in  different 
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years.  They  afford  habitations  for  various  liinds  of  auimals  that  belong 
properly  on  shelly  or  stony  bottoms,  such  as  Arbacia punctulata  {p.  326,) 
Cribretla  sangumoUnia,  (p.  407,)  and  various  shells,  ascidians,  hydroids, 
&c.  The  MoMolaria  nigra  (Plate  XXXI,  fig.  236)  was  fonad  in  small 
numbers,  bat  of  sood  size,  associated  with  the  common  muscle,  in  the 
deeper  part  of  Vineyard  Sound. 

The  oyster  does  not  usually  occur  ou  true  muddy  bottoms  in  this 
region,  unless  placed  there  by  human  agency,  but  unless  attacked  by 
the  star-flshes  or  other  enemies  they  will  ilourish  well  in  such  localities. 
Beds  of  oysters  on  muddy  bottoms  always  afford  lodgment  for  large 
numbers  of  animals  that  belong  properly  to  the  shelly  and  rocky  bot- 
toms ;  these  have  mostly  been  omitted  from  the  following  list. 

Among  the  shells  of  peculiar  interest  that  live  iu  the  mud  are  the 
species  of  PJiolas.  The  largest  and  finest  species,  P.  costata,  has  been 
found  living  in  New  Bedford  Harbor,  according  to  Dr.  Gould.  It  lived 
huried  in  the  mud  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  speci- 
mens were  dug  out  by  the  harbor-dredging  machines.  This  is  a  south- 
em  species,  found  quite  eommouly  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Florida,  and  in  the  Gull'  of  Mexico.  With  the  last,  P.  tntncata  (p.  372, 
Plate  SXVII,  flg.  200)  was  also  obtained,  but  this  is  quite  comtnon  in  mud 
and  peat-banks,  above  low-water  mark.  Of  both  the  preceding  species 
we  dredged  dead  shells  at  Wood's  Hole  and  iu  Great  Harbor,  and  with 
them  we  found  .fragments  of  another,  ZirpJuca  crispata,  which  is  a 
northern  and  European  species.  It  is  seldom  that  living  adult  speci- 
mens of  such  deep-burrowing  shells  can  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
dredge,  and  they  are  rarely  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 

Ascidians  are  not  often  found  on  the  muddy  bottoms,  and  most  of 
those  that  do  occur  adhere  to  the  shells  of  oysters,  muscles,  &c.,  or  to 
eel-gra^s.  Hydroids  and  Bryozoa  are  likewise  nearly  wanting  on  true 
muddy  bottoms,  though  a  few  may  occur  ou  the  eel-grass  and  oysters. 

Of  Echinoderms  there  are  but  few  species.  Tlie  Thyone  Sriareus 
(p.  3G2)  sometimes  occurs  where  there  is  growing  eel-grass.  The  common 
star-flsh,  Asterias  arenicola,  {p.  326,)  has  been  mentioned  above  as  in- 
habiting muscle-beds  and  oyster-beds.  The  AmpMphoUs  abdita  V.  is  a 
singular  Ophioran,  with  a  small  body  and  very  long,  slender,  flexible, 
greenish  arms,  having  three  spines  on  each  side  arra-plate.  The  arms 
are  sometimes  six  inches  long.  The  creature  buries  itself  deeply  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soft  mud,  and  projects  cue  or  more  of  the  long  arms 
partially  above  the  surface  of  the  mud.  Ou  this  account  it  is  seldom 
dredged  entire ;  the  projecting  arms  are  usually  cut  off  by  the  dredge, 
and  the  animal  escapes;  and  as  it  has  the  power  of  restoring  lost  arms, 
this  is  only  a  temporary  inconveni«nce.  The  same  thing  probably  hap- 
pens when  a  voracious  fish  seizes  one  of  the  arms. 
11  V 
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List  of  Species  in'i 


muddy  bottoms  of  the  bays  and  sounds. 


ABTICULATA. 


Page 

PiDDOtiieres  ostreura 367 

P.  maculatus 459 

Cancer  irroratus 312 

Panopeus  depressus 431 

P.Saji 431 

Carciuus  granulatus 312 

Galliuectes  hastatus 431 

Libinia  canaJiculata 431   i 

L.  dubia 431 

Enpagurus  pollicaris 313 

E,  longicarpus . .  „ 313 

Callianassa  Stimpsoiii 369 

Crangon  vulgaris 339 

Mysis  Americana 431 


Fago. 

Squilla  enipusa 3(i& 

Lysiauassina;,    several    spe- 
cies    431 

Plioxns  Kroyeri 

Melita  nitida 314 

Ampelisea,  two  species 431 

Ptiloclieirus  pingiiis 431 

AmpLithoe  eompta 370 

Corophinm  cjlindricnin 415 

Unciola  irrorata 431 

Epelys  trilobus 370 

E.  montosus 3T0 

Liniuliis  Polyphcmns 431 

^Numerous  Entomostraca. . . 


Nepltbjs  ingens 

Phjllodoce,  sp 

Eulalia,  sp 

Uereis  pelagica 

Diopatra  cuprea 

Marphysa  Leidyi 

Lumbriconereis  opalina 

Ehynchobolu  8  American  us  . 
E.  dibraucbiatus 


Travisia  carnea 

Trophouia  afflnis 

Brada  setosa 

Cistenides  Gonldii .,. 

Ampharete  setosa 

Meliuna  cristata 

Polycirrus  eximius .  — 

Chfetobranchus  sanguineus. 
Euchone  elegans 


323 
433 
432 
320 
320 
433 


Meckelia  ingeiis. . 
Cerebratulus,  sp.. 


Page. 
325 


433      Cosiuocepbala  ocliracea... 
324   I 

Slpuneiiloids. 


Pbascolosoma  ctementarium 410 


Poiitonema  niaiiimm  . 


Nematodes. 
Page.  I 


Page. 
336 
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Mangilia  cerina . 432 

Bela  plicata 433 

Tritia  trivittata 354 

Ilyauaasa  obsoleta 354 

Eapleura  caudata 371 

Odostomia  semiDuda 417 

O.  fusca 307 

Turbonilla  interrupts 432 

T.  elegiins 432 


Gastropods. 
Page. 


Crepidula  foinicatii . . , . 

C. couvexa 

C.  uuguiformis 

Scalai'ia  lineata 

S,  nmltistriata 

Utriculus  canalicnlatus  . 

Bolla  solitaria 

Amphisphyra  pellucida . 
Oylicbna  oryza  


LameUihrancliH. 


Page. 

Pholas  costata 433 

P.  truncata    433 

Mya  arenarja 309 

Olidiophora  trilinenta 432 

Lyousia  byalina 358 

Periploma  papyracea 429 

Mnlinia  lateralis 432 

Tagelus  gibbus 373 

T.  divisus 

OumiDgia  tellinoides 418 

Macoma  fiisca  359 

Angulusteuer 358 

Tellina  teuta 432 

Callista  convesa 432 

Venus  niereeuaria 359 

Petricola  pholadiformis 372 


Canlium  pinnulatum  . 

Kellia  planulata 

Montacuta  elevata 

Soleooroya  velum 

Astarte  castanea 

Cyclocardia  borealis. . 

0.  Novariglife 

Hucula  pioxiuiar 

YolJia  limatula 

Argina  pexata 

Mytilus  edulia 

Modiolaria  nigra 

Crenella  glandula 

Anowia  glabra 

Ostrsea  Virgitiiana 


355 
355 
355 
433 
432 
433 
371 
432 
433 


Page. 
423 
310 
418 
360 
433 
418 
418 


432 
433 
418 
311 

433 


Molgula  Maubatteusia  . 


Page.  I 

311    I  Cynthia  partita 


TbyoiieBiiareus... 

Asterias  areuicobi 433   I 


Echinoderms. 


Pafie.  I 

4y;!      Auipbipholis  abdita  . 
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II.  9. — FEBE  SWIMMING  AND  SUEFACB  ANIMALS. 

Under  tliis  liead  I  liavc  inclutled  all  tlie  animals  found  swimming  free, 
whether  in  tlie  bays  and  sounds,  or  in  the  colder  region  ontside.  Nor 
have  I,  in  this  case,  attempted  to  separate  those  of  the  estuaries  and 
other  bi-ackish  waters,  although  such  a  distinction  might  be  useful  had 
■we  sufficient  data  to  make  it  even  tolerably  complete.  But  hitherto 
very  little  surface-collecting  has  beeti  done  in  waters  that  are  really 
brackish ;  and,  moreover,  since  every  tide  must  bring  in  myriads  of  free- 
swimming  creatures  with  the  waters  from  ontside,  it  will  always  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  those  that  are  thus  transported  and  those 
that  properly  belong  to  the  braekish  waters.  A  distinction  between  the 
free-swimming  animals  of  the  bays  or  sounds  and  those  of  the  open 
coast  has  not  been  made,  partly  on  account  of  the  constant  intermixture 
of  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants  by  the  tides,  and  partly  because  the 
observations  that  were  made  do  not  indicate  any  marked  difference  in 
the  life  or  in  the  average  temperature  of  the  surface  waters,  though  the 
waters  of  the  shallow  bays  become  more  highly  heated  by  the  direct 
heat  of  the  son  in  summer.  The  waters  of  the  open  coast  are  evidently 
more  or  less  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  in  fact  numerous  species 
of  animals  that  properly  belong  to  the  fauna  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are 
constantly  bronglit  into  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Sounds  by  the  cur- 
rents, showing  conclusively  that  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  water 
must  also  take  the  same  course. 

In  Vineyard  Sound,  during  August  and  the  first  part  of  September, 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  gen- 
erally from  68°  to  71'^  Fahrenheit;  September  9,  off  Tarpaulin  Oove, 
the  surface  temperature  was  GG*^;  oft'  to  the  west  of  Gay  Head,  in  mid- 
channel,  it  was  07°  Fahrenheit;  but  farther  out,  off  No  Man's  Land,  on 
the  same  day,  it  was  63°,  (bottom,  in  18  fathoms,  62^°  j)  a  short  distance 
west  of  No  Man's  Land  it  was  03°,  (bottom,  in  11  fathoms,  59° ;)  about 
sixteen  miles  off  Newport,  at  the  29-fathom  locality,  it  was  62°  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  (at  the  bottom  59°;)  off  Cuttyhunk,  in  25  fathoms,  it  was 
64'^  at  the  surface  on  September  13,  (bottom  62J°  )  According  to  the 
record  made  by  Captain  B.  <T._  Edwards,  during  the  past  winter,  from 
observations  taken  at  9  a.  m.  every  morning,  at  the  end  of  the  Govern- 
ment wharf  at  Wood's  Hole,  (where  the  temperature  must  be  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  Vineyard  Sound,)  the  average  temperature  of  the 
surface  water  was  31°  Fahrenheit,  from  December  27  to  February  28. 
The  average  temperature  for  that  hour  during  January  was  31.42°; 
the  lowest  was  29°  on  January  29,  with  the  wind  N.  W. ;  the  highest 
was  38°  on  January  17,  with  the  wind  S.  W.;  on  the  ISth,  19th,  and 
22d  it  was  35°.  The  average  for  February  was  30.75° ;  the  coldest  was 
29°,  on  February  24  and  25 ;  the  highest  33°,  on  February  8, 17,  and 
19.  Tlie  temperature  at  the  bottom  (at  the  depth  of  nine  feet)  was 
also  taken,  but  rarely  differed  more  than  one  degree  from  that  of  the 
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surface,  being  sometimes  ii  little  lower  and  sometimes  higher  thao  that 
of  the  surface,  but  generally  the  same.  The  higher  temperatures 
usually  occurred  with,  or  following,  southerly  or  southeasterly  winds, 
(from  the  <lirectioa  of  the  Gulf  Stream,)  while  the  lowest  ones  gener- 
ally accompanied  or  followed  northerly  winds.  The  tides  must  ob- 
viously also  have  some  effect  iu  modifying  the  temperature. 

It  mast  not  be  iui'erred  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  a  distinct  or 
constant  current  flows  into  these  waters  from  the  region  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  for  the  facts  do  not  warrant  such  a  belief,  nor  is  there  any  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  the  pheuomena  in  another  way.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  higher  temperatures  of  this  region,  and  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  Gulf  Stream  animals,  is  to  suppose  that  when 
southerly  or  southeasterly  winds  blow  continuously  for  a  considerable 
time  they  cause  a  superficial  fiow  or  drift  of  warmer  water  fi^ora  the 
Gulf  Stream  region  toward  these  shores,  which  may  also  be  aided  by 
the  tides  J  such  a  surface-drift  will  gradually  lose  its  distinctness  as 
it  approaches  the  coast  and  mingles  more  and  more  with  the  cooler 
waters  beneath,  but  the  animals  borne  along  by  it,  will  still  serve  to 
show  its  direction  and  origin,  even  after  its  temperature  becomes"  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  adjacent  waters.  Such  surface  currents  would 
necessarily  be  intermittent  in  character  and  variable  iu  direction  and 
extent,  as  well  as  in  duration  and  temperature.  They  would  also  be 
more  frequent  in  summer  than  in  winter,  according  with  the  prevalent 
direction  of  the  winds.  So  far  as  known  to  me  all  the  facts  are  in 
harmony  with  this  view.  Accordingly  the  waters  of  Vineyard  Sound 
are  quite  cold  in  winter,  and  only  occasionally  receive  a  little  heat  from 
the  Gulf  Stream  region,  and  that,  probably,  largely  through  the  medium 
of  the  air  itself;  hut  in  summer  these  waters  are  very  warm,  for  they 
not  only  receive  frequent  accessions  of  warm  water  from  the  Gulf 
Sti'eam,  but  they  are  also  favorably  situated  to  be  rapidly  irarmed  by 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  fauna  of  the  surface  in  this  region  is  very  rich  and  varied,  es- 
pecially in  summer.  In  winter,  life  is  also  abundant  in  the  surface 
waters,  but  very  different  in  character  from  that  found  in  summer. 
Had  collections  been  made  iu  spring  and  autumn,  still  other  groups  of 
animals  would  doubtless  have  been  found.  Our  knowledge  of  the  surface 
animalsof  Vineyard  Sound, in  winter,  is  wholly  based  on  aseriesof  surface- 
dredgings  made  by  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards  in  January,  February,  and 
March  of  the  past  winter.  A  separate  list  of  the  species  contained  in 
these  collections,  so  far  as  identified,  has  been  prepared  to  follow 
the  general  list.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  winter  collections 
is  the  entire  absence  of  the  larval  forms  of  crabs,  shrimps,  lobsters, 
star-flshes,  sea-urchins,  annelids,  &o.,  which  so  abound  in  the  same 
waters  in  summer.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
Bntomostraca,  Sagitta,  several  northern  Amphipods,  species  of  Mym, 
&c.,  together  with  eggs  and  yonng  of  certain  fishes. 
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In  the  general  list  of  surface  species  only  those  that  have  been  ac- 
tually observed  are  introduced,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  crastacea,  annelids,  mollnsbs,  and  echinoderms  are 
■well  known  to  have  ftee-swimmiiig  young,  or  larval  forms,  and  that  the 
list  might  easily  be  doubled  by  the  introduction  of  such  species,  on 
theoretical  grounds ;  but,  by  omitting  them,  the  list  serves  to  indicate 
how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  common  species  of  which  neither  the  young  uor  the  eggs 
are  known,  and  there  are  many  others  of  which  the  eggs,  or  young,  or 
both,  are  known,  but  the  time  required  for  tbe  batching  of  the  eggs  and 
the  development  of  tbe  young  is  not  known.  The  dates  given  in  the 
lists  refer  only  to  the  time  of  actual  capture  of  tbe  species,  and  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  any  of  tbe  species  so 
designated  are  not  to  be  found ;  for,  doubtless,  many  of  those  that  swim 
free  when  adult  may  be  found  all  the  year  round.  And  possibly 
some  species  may  breed  during  every  month  of  tbe  year.  But  the 
breeding  season  of  most  species  is  probably  of  short  duration,  and 
therefore  the  larvfc  and  youug  may  occur  only  at  particular  seasons. 

Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  made  a  very  large  collection  of  the  surface  ani- 
mals in  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  off  Newport,  and  to  his 
labors  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  jelly-flshes. 
He  has  also  described  the  larvse  and  young  of  several  Annelids  and 
Nemerteans,  and  has  described  and  beautifully  illustrated  the  larvaa 
and  young  of  the  common  starfishes,  (Asterias.)  and  the  green  sea- 
urchin,  (Strongylocentrotus  Vrobachiensis.)  The  Salpa  Cabotti  (Plate 
XXSIII,  figs.  254,  255)  was  also  well  described  and  illustrated  by  him ; 
and  also  other  species,  but  a  large  part  of  the  collection  has  not  yet 
been  elaborated. 

Our  surface  collections  were  made  both  in  the  day  and  evening, 
at  various  hours,  chiefly  by  means  of  towing-nets  and  band-nets.  The 
evening  or  night  hours  are  generally  more  productive  than  the  day-time 
in  this  kind  of  collecting,  but  we  were  unable,  owing  to  lack  of  time 
and  superabundance  of  other  specimens,  to  do  as  much  night-collecting 
as  we  desired. 

Among  tbe  Crustacea  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  species  Ihat 
swim  at  the  surface  when  adult,  and  others  till  nearly  half-grown,  but 
the  majority  are  free-swimmers  only  when  quite  young,  or  even  only 
■when  in  the  zoea  and  megalops  stages,  through  which  they  seem,  from 
Mr.  S.  I.  Smith's  observations  on  several  of  our  species,  to  pass  in  a 
short  time.  The  males  of  the  common  oyster-crab,  Pinnotheres  ostreum, 
(p.  367,  Plate  I,  fig.  2,)  were  often  caught  in  the  day-time  swimming  at 
the  surface  in  the  middle  of  Vineyard  Sound.  The  lady-crab,  Platyon- 
ichm  oceUatua,  (p.  33S,)  of  full  size,  was  also  occasionally  caught  swim- 
ming actively  at  the  surface.  The  "  blue-crab,"  or  common  edible 
crab,  Oallinectes  hastatus,  is  well  known  to  be  an  active  swimmer,  when 
adult,  but  most  of  those  seen  at  the  surface  were  young.    The  larvse 
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of  Cancer  irroratus,  (p.  313,  Plate  VIII,  flgs.  37,  37a,)  and  of  Platy- 
onichus  in  the  zoija  and  megalops  stages,  were  taken  in  vast  numbers, 
especially  in  bright  eunsLinc,  together  with  similar  larvae*  of  many 
other  species.  The  larviB  and  young  of  the  lobster  (Plate  IX,  flgs.  38, 
39)  were  also  abundant  in  mid-summer.  The  numerous  specimens  ob- 
tained have  enabled  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  to  describe  the  interesting  meta- 
morphoses of  our  lobster,  which  were  entirely  unknown  before.  The 
young  swim  actively  at  the  surface,  like  a  shrimp,  until  more  than  half 
an  inch  long.  The  larvte  anti  young  of  the  various  species  of  shrimps 
are  also  abundant.  The  curious  larv;i3  of  Squilla  empusa  (Plate  VIII, 
fig.  36)  were  often  met  with. 

Several  species  of  Amphipods  are  also  common  at  the  snrface.  The 
most  abundant  were  CalUo;pius  Iwviusculm,  of  which  Mr.  V.  IS.  Edwards 
also  took  numerous  large  specimens  in  February  and  March ;  Gammarus 
natator,  which  was  usually  common,  and  occurred  in  immense  numbers 
August  10  and  on  several  other  occasions ;  and  a  ffyperia,  which  infests 
several  species  of  large  jelly-fishes,  and  also  swims  free  at  will.  The 
Fkronima  is  a  related  genus,  but  is  very  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
transparency,  which  renders  it  almost  invisible  in  water.  Idotea  irro- 
rata  (p.  316,  Plate  V,  fig.  23)  and  I.  robusta,  Plate  V,  fig.  24)  were 
very  common  among  masses  of  floating  eel-grass  and  sea-weeds,  and 
the  latter  was  also  very  often  found  swimming  entirely  free. 

A  species  of  SappMrina  (Plate  VII,  flg.  33)  was  found  in  great  num- 
bers among  Salpw^  off  Gay  Head,  on  several  occasions,  early  in  Septem- 
ber. This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  creatures  inhabiting  the  sea.  It 
reflects  the  most  gorgeous  colors,  blue,  red,  purple,  and  green,  like  fire- 
opal,  although  when  seen  in  some  positions,  by  transmitted  light,  it 
is  colorless  and  almost  transparent.  Under  the  microscope,  when 
living,  it  is  a  splendid  object,  whether  seen  by  transmitted  or  reflected 
light,  the  colors  constantly  changing,  as  it  is  turned  in  different  posi- 
tions. When  seen  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  large  numbers, 
the  appearance  is  very  singular,  for  each  one  as  it  turns  in  the  right  po- 
sition reflects  a  bright  gleam  of  light,  of  some  brilliant  color,  and  then 
immediately  becomes  invisible,  and  these  scintillations  come  from  dif- 
ferent directions  and  various  depths,  many  of  them  being  much  farther 
beneath  the  surface  than  any  less  brilliant  object  could  be  seen.  In 
some  cases  one  or  more  were  found  in  the  branchial  cavity  of  Salpw, 
but  whether,  this  is  normal  or  accidental  was  not  determined. 

The  species  of  Argtiltts  are  parasitic  on  the  exterior  of  fishes,  but  we 
found  at  least  three  species  swimming  free  at  the  surface.  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  they  are  able  to  leave  their  hosts  for  a  time,  and 
thus  to  migrate  from  one  fish  to  another.  The  species  of  Caligm  are  also 
parasites  on  fishes,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere,  but  the  half-grown 
young  of  one  species  was  taken  at  the  surface  in  the  towing-nets. 

Numerous  species  of  Annelids,  in  the  larval  and  young  stages,  were 
taken  at  the  surface,  but  many  of  them  have  not  yet  been  identified, 
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for  owiiJg  to  tie  great  etanges  tliey  undergo,  this  is  often  impossible, 
uiiiess  tbe  specimens  can  be  raised,  or  at  least  connected  witli  the 
adults  by  a  large  series  of  specimens.  For  a  few  tliis  has  been  done. 
Several  species  also  swim  at  the  surface  in  the  adult  state,  especially  in 
the  evening.  With  some  this  seems  to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  the 
breediiig  season,  and  sometimes  only  tUe  males  are  met  with. 

Among  the  species  most  frequently  taken  la  the  adult  state  at  tbe 
surface,  are  Iferm  virens,  (Plate  XI,  flgs.  47-50,)  chiefly  males;  Nereis 
Umbata,  (Plate  XI,  fig.  51,}  mostly  males,  which  occurred  both  in  the 
evening  and  day-time  j  Sectonereis  megalops,  (Plate  SlI,  figs.  03,  C3,) 
which  was  quite  common  in  the  evening;  Autolptus  cornutits^  (Plat* 
XIII,  flgs.  05,  CO,)  the  males,  females,  and  asexual  forms ;  PodarTce 
ohscura,  (Plate  XII,  fig.  61,)  which  was  extremely  abundant  in  the  eve- 
ning; and  several  other  species.  The  Sagitta  elegans  was  taken  at 
Wood's  HolCi  July  1,  and  off  Gay  Head,  among  Salpai,  September  8- 
It  is  a  very  small  and  delicate  species,  and  so  transparent  as  to  be 
nearly,  invisible  in  water.  A  larger  and  stouter  species  of  Sagitta  was 
taken  in  large  numbers  at  Wood's  Hole,  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards,  January 
30,  Febuary  10,  and  February  27,  and  at  Savin  Eock,  near  New  Haven, 
May  5.  This  species  has  a  longer  caudal  portion,  with  a  small  terminal 
fin  ;  some  of  the  specimens  were  nearly  an  inch  long  and  many  con- 
tained iu  the  cavity  of  the  body,  posteriorly,  a  parasitic  nematode 
worm,  about  half  as  long  as  the  body.  This  parasite  is  round,  not 
very  slender ;  the  head  has  three  prominent  angles ;  tail  with  a  small, 
acute,  terminal  mucro. 

Many  of  the  MoUusca  swim  free  by  means  of  vibrating  cilia,  for  a 
short  time  in  the  larval  stages  of  growth,  bat  as  such  larv«  are  very 
minute  and  the  period  often  quite  short,  these  yonng  are  not  often  taken 
in  the  nets. 

The  Cephalopods  of  this  region  are  all  free-swimming  species,  from 
the  time  .when  they  leave  the  eggs  through  life,  though  they  may  rest 
upon  the  bottom  when  depositing  their  spawn.  Numerous  specimens 
of  the  "  squid,"  IioUgo  I'ealU,  (Plate  XX,  figs.  102-104,  embryos  and 
young,)  were  thus  taken  by  the  trawl  in  July,  together  with  large 
clusters  of  their  eggs.  Later  in  the  season  the  free-swimming  young  of 
this  species,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  (flg.  103,) 
were  often  taken  at  tbe  surface  and  were  also  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  red  jelly-flsh,  Cyanea  arctica,  in  considerable  numbers.  The  adults 
were  frequently  taken  during  the  whole  summer  in  the  pounds.  Some 
of  these  were  over  a  foot  in  length,  but  most  of  them  were  not  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  long.  The  color  when  living  is  very  changeable, 
owing  to  the  alternate  contractions  of  the  color-vesicles  or  spots,  but 
the  spots  of  different  colors  are  much  crowded,  especially  on  the  back, 
and  the  red  and  brown  predominate,  ao  as  to  give  a  general  reddish  or 
purplish  brown  color,  and  this  is  usually  the  color  of  preserved  speci- 
mens.   The  clusters  of  gelatinous  egg-capsules  of   this  species  were 
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found  in  great  abundance  off  Falmoath,  ou  a  slielly  and  weedy  bottom, 
as  already  meutioned,  (p.  416 ;)  and  near  New  Haven  ligtit-house  large 
clusters,  apparently  of  the  same  species,  were  found  by  Professer  Todd, 
earlier  in  tlie  season,  (June  19.}  Some  of  these  masses  were  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  capsules,  like  fig,  102, 
each  of  which  is  usually  three  or  four  inches  long  and  contains  numer- 
ous eggs.  These  last  contained  embryos  in  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment, two  of  which  are  represented  iu  Plate  XX,  figs.  103, 104.  Even 
at  this  early  period  some  of  the  pigment  vesicles  are  already  developed 
iu  the  mantle  and  arms,  and  during  life,  if  examined  under  the  mici-o- 
scope,  these  orange  and  purple  vesicles  may  be  seen  to  rapidly  contract 
and  expand  and  change  colors,  as  iu  the  adult,  only  the  phenomena  may 
be  more  clearly  seen,  owing  to  the  greater  transparency  of  the  skin  in 
the  embryos.  They  are,  therefore,  beautiful  objects  to  observe  under 
the  microscope.  At  this  stage  of  development  the  eyes  were  brown. 
In  these  embryos  the  yolk  Is  ftually  absorbed  through  the  mouth,  which 
corresponds,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  to  an  "  umbilicus."  The  more 
advanced  of  these  embryos  (flg,  103}  were  capable  of  swimming  about, 
when  removed  from  the  eggs,  by  means  of  the  jets  of  water  from  tjie 
siphon. 

Another  species,  Loligo  pallhU  V.,  (Plate  XX,  flgs.  101, 101a,)  occurs 
abundantly,  iu  autumn,  iu  the  western  part  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
from  whence  Eobert  Beuner,  esq.,  has  sent  me  numerous  speci- 
mens. This  is  a  pale,  translucent,  gelatinous-looking  species,  with  much 
fewer  spots  than  usual,  even  on  the  back,  and  is  nearly  white  beneath- 
Ifc  is  a  stout  species,  commonly  Ave  or  six  ioches  long,  exclusive  of  the 
arms,  but  grows  considerably  larger  than  that.  ,It  is  often  taken  in  the- 
seines  iu  large  numbers  with  menhaden,  upon  which  it  probably  feeds. 
These  squids  are  eagerly  devoured,  even  when  full  grown,  by  many  of 
the  larger  fishes,  such  as  blue-flsh,  black-bass,  striped-bass,  &c.  When 
young  they  are  preyed  upon  by  a  still  larger  variety  of  fishes,  as  well 
as  by  the  jelly-fishes,  &e. 

Another  species  of  "squid,"  Ommastrephes  illecebrosa,  has  been  recorded 
from  Greenport,  Long  Island,  by  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith,  but  1  have  not  met 
with  it  myself,  south  of  Cape  Cod,  It  is  common  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  very  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Messrs,  8, 1.  Smith  aud  Oscar 
Harger  observed  it  at  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  among  the  wharves, 
in  large  numbers,  July  28,  engaged  in  capturing  and  devouring  the 
young  mackerel,  which  were  swimming  about  iu  "  schools,"  and  at  that 
time  were  about  four  or  five  inches  long.  In  attacking  the  mackerel  they 
would  suddenly  dart  backward  among  the  fish  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow,  and  as  suddenly  turn  obliquely  to  the  right  or  left  and  seize  a  fish, 
which  was  almost  instantly  killed  by  a  bite  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
the  sharp  beaks.  The  bite  was  always  made  in  the  same  place,  cut- 
ting out  a  triangular  piece  of  flesh,  and  was  deep  enough  to  penetrate 
to  the  spinal  cord.    The  attacks  were  not  always  successful,  and  were 
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sometimes  repeated  a  dozen  times  before  oue  of  tliese  active  and  wary- 
fishes  could  be  eanglit.  Sometimes  after  making  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  one  of  the  squids  would  suddenly  drop  to  tlie  bottom,  and, 
resting  upon  the  sand,  would  change  its  color  to  that  of  the  sand  so 
perfectly  as  to  be  almoSt  invisible.  In  this  way  it  would  wait  until  the 
fishes  came  back,  and  when  they  were  swimming  close  to  or  over  the 
ambuscade,  the  squid,  by  a  sudden  dart,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  secure 
a  flsh.  Ordinarily  when  swimming  they  were  thickly  spotted  with 
red  and  brown,  but  when  darting  among  the  mackerel  they  appeared 
translucent  and  pale.  The  mackerel,  however,  seemed  to  have  learned 
that  the  shallow  water  is  the  safest  for  them  and  would  hug  the  shore  as 
closely  as  possible,  so  that  in  pursuing  them  many  of  the  squids  became 
stranded  and  perished  by  hundreds,  for  when  they  once  touch  the  shore 
they  begin  to  pump  water  from  their  siphons  with  great  energy,  and  this 
usually  forces  them  farther  and  farther  up  the  beach.  At  such  times 
they  often  discharge  their  ink  in  large  quantities.  The  attacks  on 
the  young  mackerel  were  observed  mostly  at  or  near  high-water,  for 
at  other  times  the  mackerel  were  seldom  seen,  though  the  squids  were 
seea  swimming  about  at  all  hours ;  and  these  attacks  were  observed 
both  in  the  day  and  evening.  But  it  is  probable,  from  various  observa- 
tions, that  this  and.th6  other  species  of  squids  are  partially  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  or  at  least  are  more  active  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
Those  that  are  caught  in  the  pounds  and  weirs  mostly  enter  in  the 
.night,  and  evidently  when  swimming  along  the  shores  in  "  schools." 
They  are  often  found  in  the  morning  stranded  on  the  beaches  in  im- 
mense numbers,  especially  when  there  is  a  full  moon,  and  it  is  thought 
by  many  of  the  fishermen  that  this  is  because,  like  many  other  noc- 
turnal animals,  they  have  the  habit  of  turning  toward  and  gazing  at  a 
bright  light,  and  since  they  swim  backwards  they  get  ashore  on  the 
beaches  opposite  the  position  of  the  moon.  This  habit  is  also  some- 
times taken  advantage  of  by  the  fishermen  who  capture  them  for  bait 
for  cod-fish ;  they  go  out  in  dark  nights  with  torches  in  their  boats  and 
by  advancing  slowly  toward  a  beach  drive  them  ashore.  They  are  also 
sometimes  taken  on  lines,  adhering  to  the  bait  used  for  fishes. 

The  specimens  observed  catching  young  mackerel  were  mostly  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  some  of  them  were  still  larger.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  these  squids  to  become  full  grown  is  unknown,  as  well 
as  the  duration  of  their  lives,  but  as  several  distinct  sizes  were  taken  in 
the  pounds,  and  those  of  each  school  were  of  about  the  same  size,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  several  years  in  attaining  their  full  size.  A 
specimen,  recently  caught  at  Eastport,  Maine,  was  pale  bluish  white, 
with  green,  blue,  and  yellow  iridescence  on  the  sides  and  lower  surface; 
the  whole  body  was  moreorlessthicklycovered  with  small,  unequal,  ciicu- 
lar,  orange-brown  and  dark  brown  spots,  having  crenulate  margins ;  these 
spots  are  continually  changing  in  size  from  mere  points,  when  they  are 
nearly  black,  to  spots  0.04  to  0.06  of  aninch  in  diameter,  when  they  are 
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pale  orauge-browii,  becoming  lighter  colored  as  they  expand.  On  tlie 
lower  side  tlie  spots  are  more  scattered,  but  the  intervals  are  generally 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  spots.  On  tlie  upper  side  the  spots  are 
much  crowded  and  lie  in  different  planes,  with  the  edges  often  over- 
lapping, and  thus  increasing  the  varietyof  the  tints.  Along  the  middle 
of  the  back  the  ground-color  is  pale  flesh-color,  with  a  median  dorsal 
band,  along  which  the  spots  are  tinged  with  green,  in  fine  specks.  Above 
each  eye  there  is  a  broad  lunate  spot  of  light  i»urplish  red,  with  smaller 
brown  spots.  The  upper  surface  of  the*head  is  deeply  colored  by  the 
brown  spots,  which  are  here  larger,  darker,  and  more  crowded  than  else- 
where, and  situated  in  several  strata.  The  arms  and  fins  are  colored 
like  the  body,  except  that  the  spots  appear  to  be  smaller.  The  suckers 
are  pure  white.  The  eyes  are  dark  blue-black,  surrounded  by  an  irides- 
cent border,  and  in  this  genus  the  eyes  are  provided  with  distinct  lids. 
In  this  respect,  Oinmastrephes  differs  from  LoUgo,  for  iu  the  species  of  the 
latter  genus,  the  integument  is  continued  directly  over  the  eye,  the  part 
covering  the  eye  being  transparent. 

Most  of  the  higher  Gastropods  inclose  their  eggs  in  capsules,  which 
they  attach  to  stones,  algae,  or  shells,  and  within  these  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  young  have  a  well  formed  shell  before  they  eat  their  way  out  of 
the  capsules,  and  when  free  they  crawl  about  by  means  of  the  "  foot," 
like  the  adult.  But  in  the  lower  orders  of  Gastropods  most  of  the  young, 
when  first  batched,  are  furnished  with  vibrating  cilia  and  swim  free,  by 
this  means,  for  a  short  time.  These  larva  are  very  different  from  the 
adults,  and  in  case  of  the  naked  moUnsks  (Nudihranchs)  the  larva*  are 
furnished  with  a  beautiful,  little,  glossy,  spiral  shell,  which  they  after- 
wards lose. 

The  Pteropods  swim  free  in  all  stages.  The  young  and  adults  swim  by 
means  of  two  wing-like  appendages,  developed  on  each  side  of  the  neck^ 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  anterior  lateral  lobes  of  the  foot,  seen  in 
iEolis,  (fig.  174,)  and  many  other  Gastropods,  if  we  suppose  these  to 
become  enormously  enlarged,  while  the  rest  of  the  foot  remains  in  a  rudi- 
mentary or  undeveloped  condition,  often  serving  merely  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  operculum. 

The  Stjflwla  mtrea  (Plate  XXV,  fig.  178)  was  taken  in  the  day-time 
at  the  surface,  September  8,  among  Salpw,  off  Gay  Head.  Its  shell 
is  a  thin,  white,  transparent,  glassy  cone,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long) 
and  slightly  curved  toward  the  tip.  The  animal  is  also  white.  The 
Spiriaiis  Qouldii  has  a  delicate,  white,  transparent,  spiral  shell,  when 
adult  having  seven  whorls,  which  turn  to  the  left.  The  shell  is  marked 
by  very  fine  revolving  lines,  visible  only  under  the  microscope.  This 
species  is  seldom  met  with  at  the  surface  in  the  day-time,  but  is -often 
abundant  in  the  early  evening.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
A.  Agassiz,  in  confinement  they  rarely  left  the  bottom  of  the  jars  dur- 
ing the  day,  merely  rising  a  few  inches  and  then  falling  again  to  the 
bottom.    After  dark  they  became  very  active,  swimming  actively  near 
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tlie  surface  of  the  water.  "  Duriag  the  day  they  often  remain  sus- 
pended for  hoars  in  the  water  simply  by  spreading  their  wiiig-Iiko  ap- 
pendages, andtlieu  suddenly  drop  to  the  bottom  on  folding  them."  Mr. 
Agassizcaptnred  the  specimens  npon  which  Ms  observations  were  made, 
at  Sfahant,  Massacbnsetts,  daring  the  summer  of  1860,  and  judging 
from  the  figures  in  Biuney's  Gould  they  were  probably  specimens,  not 
quite  adult,  of  this  species.  He  has  also  taken  adult  specimens  at 
Newport,  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  captured  full  grown  specimens  in  the  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  oft'  St.  George's  Bank,  and  we  bave  specimens  taken 
from  the  stomach  of  mackerel,  caught  twenty  miles  south  of  No  Man's 
Land. 

The  GavoHna  tiHentata  (Plate  XXV,  flg,  177)  is  a  beautiful  and  curious 
species,  with  a  singularly  shaped,  amber-colored,  translucent  shell,  much 
larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  species.  We  did  not  observe 
it  living  in  these  waters,  but  the  shells  were  twice  dredged  off  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  one  of  them  was  perfectly  fresh  .and  glossy,  as  if  just 
dead.  It  is  a  southern  species  which  comes  north  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
but  it  had  not  been  fouud  previously  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 
Another  Gulf  Stream  species,  the  Diacria  trispinosa,  is  occasionally 
found  at  Nantucket,  according  to  Dr.  Stimpson,  but  whether  it  has  been 
observed  there  alive  is  uncertain ;  eight  or  nine  other  species  were  taken 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  off  St.  George's  Bank,  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Har- 
ger  in  18713,  all  of  which  may,  perhaps,  occasionally  occur  about  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 

Another  very  interesting  and  beautiful  Pteropod,  the  Clione papilio- 
naeea,  was  taken  in  considerable  numbers  at  Watch  Hill,  Ithodc  Island, 
April  13,  by  Professor  D.  0.  Eaton  and  myself.  They  were  swim- 
ming at  midday  near  the  surface,  associated  with  Pleurohraekia  rTiodo- 
Aaetyla,  and  appeared  to  be  common  at  that  time.  Mr.  Vinal  N. 
Edwards  obtained  two  specimens  in  Vineyard  Sound,  April  30. 
This  difters  from  those  named  above,  in  being  destitute  of  a  shell,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  characters.  The  body  is  stout,  somewhat  fusi- 
form, tapering  gradually  to  the  pointed  posterior  end ;  in  the  largest 
specimens  the  length  was  about  1.5  inches.  The  head  is  rounded,  with 
two  small  conical  processes  in  front,  on  the  upper  side.  Six  tentacle- 
like organs,  or  "  arms,"  bearing  minute  suckers,  can  be  protruded.  The 
wings  or  fins  are  large  and  broad  oval  in  outline. 

The  body  and  wings  are  pale,  transparent  bluish,  with  opalescent 
hues;  the  mouth  and  parts  around  it,  the  "  arms,"  and  part  of  the 
head,  and  some  of  the  interual  organs,  are  tinged  with  orange;  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  is  bright  reddish  orange,  for  nearly  half  an 
inch.  Some  of  the  interual  organs  are  orange-brown  and  olive-brown, 
and  show  through  the  transparent  integuments  as  dark  patches.  This 
species  has  seldom  been  observed  on  our  coast.  Dekay,  in  1843,  men- 
tioned its  occurrence  in  a  single  instance,  off  New  York.  In  1869,  it 
was  taken  in  considerable  numbers  at  Portland,  Maine,  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
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Fuller.  It  may,  never tlielesa,  occur  aanually  in  winter,  and  yet  be  sel- 
dom observed ;  (or  very  few  naturalists  go  out  to  collect  marine  animals 
in  winter  and  early  spring. 

The  bivalve  shells  mostly  produce  miante  young,  or  larvae,  wliicli  are 
at  first  provided  with  vibrating  cilia  and  swim  free  for  several  days,  as 
is  well  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  oysters,  clams,  irbuscles,  Teredo,  &c. 
But  a  few  species,  like  the  Tottenia  gemma,  (p.  359,)  produce  well  devel- 
oped yoimg,  furnished  at  birth  with  a  well  formed  shell. 

The  common  fixed  Ascidians,  both  simple  and  compound,  mostly  pro- 
duce eggs  that  hatch  into  tadpole-shaped  young,  which  swim  about  for 
a  short  time  by  the  uudulatory  motions  of  the  tail,  but  finally  become 
fixed  by  the  head-eud,  and  losing,  or  rather  absorbing,  the  tail-portion, 
rapidly  develop  into  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  ascidians.  This  pro- 
cess, although  often  very  rapid,  is  a  very  interesting  and  complicated  one 

In  Molffula  Manhattensis  there  is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Theodore  A,  Tellkampf,  an  alternation  of  generations.  He  states  that 
the  minute  yellow  ova  were  discharged  July  18,  invested  in  a  viscid 
yellowish  substance,  which  become  attached  to  the  exterior  of  many 
specimens.  In  a  few  days  the  "  viscid  substance"  had  changed  its  ap. 
pearauce  and  became  contractile;  the  ova  became  larger,  round,  and  of 
different  sizes ;  "  after  two  or  three  days  the  largest  protruded  some- 
what above  the  surface  of  the  common  envelope,  and  presented  a  circular 
or  oval  aggregation,  like  that  of  the  Mammaria  found  a  year  ago ;"  on 
the  11th  day,  the  round  ova  had  increased  in  size,  with  a  central  round 
or  oval  orifice  through  which  the  motion  of  the  ciliiB  of  the  branchial 
meshes  were  visible.  "  The  orifice  had  approached  on  the  1st  of  August 
more  or  Jess  to  one  apex;  in  some  specimens,  which  were  now  oval,  it 
was  terminal."  In  this  stage  he  names  it  Mammaria  Manhattensis, 
regarding  the  Mammaria  as  a  "  nurse ;''  within  each  of  the  Mainmarim,  at 
the  end  opposite  the  branchial  orifice,  there  was  seen  a  mass  of  cells, 
which  ultimately  developed  into  a  tadpole-shaped  larva,  simUar  to  that  of 
other  ascidians.  He  observes  that  the  Mammariw  increase  after  the 
discharge  of  the  larvse,  and  that  gemmation  takes  place  within  the 
common  envelope.*  These  observations,  if  correct,  are  very  interesting 
and  important,  but  they  need  farther  confirmation.  The  development 
of  the  larvat  from  the  Mammariw  into  Molgula  was  not  traced;  neither 
did  he  witness  the  actual  discharge  of  the  ova,  which  produced  the 
Mammariw,  from  the  Molgula.  They  may  possibly  have  no  relation  with 
one  another. 

Several  kinds  of  Ascidians,  however,  swim  free  in  the  water  during 
their  entire  life.  The  most  coDimon  Ascidian  of  this  kind  is  the  Salpa 
Cabotti,  (Plate  XXXIII,  figs.  254,  255.)  This,  like  the  other  species, 
exists  under  two  different  forms ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  one  of  those  an- 
imals having  alternations  of  generations.  The  sexual  individuals  (flg. 
355)  are  united  together  into  long  chains  by  processes  (c)  from  the  sides 

•  Annala  of  tbe  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Vol,  10,  p.  8S,  lii73. 
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of  tlio  brancliial  sac ;  these  chains  are  often  a  foot  or  even  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  contain  two  rows  of  individnals,  which  are  united  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  they  stand  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  chain, 
the  branchial  openings  being  all  on  the  upper  side  of  the  chain  as  it 
floats  in  the  water,  wliile  the  posterior  openings  are  all  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  chain,  close  to  the  edge.  Each  individual  is  connected  both  with 
its  mate  on  the  right  or  left  side,  and  to  those  immediately  in  front  and 
behind  on  the  same  side.  The  succeeding  individuals  in  the  chain  over- 
lap considerably.  The  chains  do  not  appear  to  break  up  spontaneonsly, 
but  when  broken  apart  by  accident  the  individuals  are  capable  of  living 
separately  for  several  days.  The  chains,  when  entire,  swim  about  quite 
rapidly  by  means  of  the  streams  of  water  passing  out  of  all  the  cloacal 
orifices  in  one  direction.  The  individuals  composing  the  chains,  when 
full  grown,  areaboutthreequartersofaninch  long.  They  are  transparent 
and  white,  or  pale  rose,  often  with  the  edges  of  the  mantle  and  the 
nnclens  bright  Prussian  blue,  and  with  delicate  reticulations  of  the 
same  blue  over  the  surface  of  the  mantle.  Sacb  of  the  individuals  in 
the  chains  is  hermaphrodite,  and  each  produces  a  single  egg,  which  de- 
velops into  an  embryo  before  it  is  discharged,  and  Anally  when  it  grows 
to  maturity  produces  an  asexual  individual,  which  is  always  solitary, 
[Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  254.)  These  are  larger  than  those  in  the  chains 
and  are  quite  difterent  in  form,  but  the  color  is  the  same.  These  when 
mature  produce,  by  a  budding  process  in  their  interior,  a  series  of  mi- 
nute individuals  united  together  along  a  tube  into  a  small  chain,  (s,  lig. 
254,)  which  may  be  seen  coiled  up  around  the  nucleus.  The  chain  con- 
sists of  three  sections,  those  individuals  in  the  section  first  formed  being 
largest  and  nearly  equal  iu  size;  those  in  the  next  much  smaller;  while 
new  ones  are  just  forming  at  the  other  end;  as  the  chain  grows  longer, 
and  the  component  individuals  larger,  it  projects  more  and  more,  and 
Anally  the  end  protrudes  from  an  opening  in  the  tunic,  and  the  little 
chain  becomes  detached  and  is  discharged  into  the  sea.  These  chains 
consist  of  twenty  to  thirty  pairs  of  individual  zooids.  This  operation  is 
frequently  repeated  during  the  summer,  and  these  chains  of  all  sizes, 
from  those  just  liberated  up  to  the  full-grown  ones,  may  be  taken  at  the 
same  time.  They  appear  to  grow  very  rapidly.  Thus  by  autumn  these 
jSafjptK  became  exceedingly  abundant,  at  times  completely  filling  the 
water  for  miles  in  every  direction,  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
era!  fathoms,  and  are  so  crowded  that  a  bucket  of  water  dipped  up  at 
random  will  often  contain  several  quarts  of  HaljKe.  They  were  found  in 
wonderful  abundance  on  September  8,  oft'  Gay  Head  and  throughont 
the  outer  part  of  Vineyard  Sound,  and  on  several  other  occasions  were 
nearly  as  abundant. 

Two  species  of  Appendicularia  and  a  species  of  DoKolum  were  also 
found  in  these  waters  by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz,  but  we  did  not  observe  them. 
These  are  also  free-swimming  Ascidians,  related  to  Sai^a,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  form. 
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Among  the  Echinoderms  there  are  no  species  that  swim  at  the  surface 
when  atlult,  bat  most  of  them  prodnce  eggs  which  hatch  into  very  re- 
markable larvte,  entirely  unlike  their  parents  in  form  and  structure,  and 
these  swim  free  in  the  water,  often  for  a  considerable  period,  by  means 
of  vibtatiDg  cilia. 

The  young  star-flsh  or  sea-urchin  develops  gradually  within  the  body 
of  the  larva,  on  the  water-tubes,  and  as  it  grows  larger  it  gradually  ab- 
sorbs the  substance  of  the  larva  into  its  own  body.  The  development  of 
the  \atv3i oi:  Asteria^vulffaris  [A.palUda  AG.)  and  A.  arenimla  {A.  beryl- 
inus  AG.)  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz,  from  the  time  pre- 
vions  to  hatching  from  the  eggs  till  they  become  young  star-fishes,  with 
the  essential  characters  of  the  adults.  He  has  also  described  the  young 
of  the  eoramoa  greeu  sea-iirchin  (under  the  name  of  Toxopnemtes  DrS- 
backiensis)  in  the  same  way.  The  Cribrella  sa^mmlenta,  (p.  407,)  like 
several  other  star-fishes,  does  not  have  free  swimming  larvie,  but  retains 
and  protects  the  eggs  by  holding  them  by  means  of  the  suckers  around 
the  mouth,  curving  the  body  around  them  at  the  same  time.  la  this 
position  the  eggs  hatch  and  pass  through  a  metamorphosis  different 
from  that  of  Asterias,  though  somewhat  analogous  to  it.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  species  was  described  by  Professor  M,  Sars  many  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  Ophiurans  are  viviparous,  among  them  the  AmpAipholis' 
elegans  (p.  418)  found  in  this  region,  but  others  have  free-swimming 
iarvse,  and  pass  through  a  metamorphosis  similar  to  that  of  Asterias, 
thoagh  the  larvse  are  quite  different.  Some  of  the  Holothuri;ins  are  also 
Tiviparous,  while  others  have  free-swimming  larvie,  but  the  young  of 
most  of  the  species  of  this  region  are  still  unknown. 

The  Aealephs  all  swim  free  in  one  stage  or  another  of  their  existence 
Some  oftheHydroids,likeSer(«?fflnMand  allied  genera,  are  only  free-swim- 
mers while  in  the  early  embryonic  stages,  when  they  are  covered  by  vi- 
brating cilia ;  but  they  soon  become  iixed  and  ever  after  remain  attached 
ia  one  place.  Others,  like  the  species  of  Obelia,  swim  free  in  the  em- 
bryonic state,  and  then  develop  into  attached  hydroids,  which  by  bud- 
ding may  produce  large  branching  colonies  of  similar  hydroids,  but 
ultimately  they  produce  another  kind  of  buds,  which  are  developed 
within  capsules  or  gouothecse.  These  soon  beconte  elegant,  little,  circu- 
lar, and  disk-shaped  jelly-fishes,  which  are  then  discharged  and  swim 
free  in  the  water ;  they  soon  grow  larger,  acquire  more  tentacles,  and 
ovaries  or  spermaries  develop  along  the  radiating  tubes,  the  eggs  are 
formed,  discharged,  and  fertilized,  and  each  egg  may  develop  into  a 
ciliated  embryo,  which  in  its  turn  may  become  attached  and  start  a  new 
hydroid  colony.  Thus  among  these  animals  we  find  an  alternation  of 
generations,  complicated  by  different  modes  of  budding. 

In  the  case  of  the  large  red  jelly-fish,  Gyanea  arctica,  and  the  com- 
mon whitish  jelly-fish,  Aurelia  Jlavidula,  (Plate  XXSVI,  fig.  271,)  the 
history  is  somewLatdifferent.  These  jelly-fishes  produce  immense  num- 
bers of  minute  eggs,  which  are  discharged  into  the  water  and  develop- 
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iuto  miintte,  oblong,  ciliated  larvte ;  these  soon  become  attached  by  one 
end  and  grow  up  into  broad-disked  young,  like  hydroids  with  long, 
slender  tentacles ;  eack  of  tliese  after  a  time  sends  out  stolon-like  tubes 
from  the  base,  and  from  these  tubes  buds  are  developed,  each  of  which 
grows  up  Into  a  "  seypkostoma,''  or  hjdroid-form,  like  the  first  one  |  all 
these  eventually  become  much  elongated, then  eircularcoustrictions  begin 
to  form  along  the  body,  which  grow  deeper  and  deeper  until  they  sepa- 
rate the  body  into  a  series  of  concave  segments,  which  are  held  together 
by  a  pedicle  in  the  middle  of  eaeh,  their  'borders  at  the  same  time  be. 
coming  divided  into  eight  lobes,  or  four  bilobed  ones  ;  in  the  mean  time 
the  long  tentacles  around  the  upper  end  or  original  disk  of  the  "  seypk- 
ostoma" gradually  grow  shorter  and  are  flaally  entirely  absorbed;  then 
the  first  or  upper  disk  breaks  oft',  and  finally  all  the  rest,  one  after 
another,  until  a  mere  stump  is  left  at  the  base ;  after  becoming  detached 
each  of  the  disks  swiins  about  in  the  water,  and  gradually  develops  its 
mouth,  stomach,  tentacles,  and  other  organs,  and,  turning  right  side  up 
and  rapidly  growing  larger,  eventually  becomes  a  large  and  complicated 
jelly-lish,  like  its  grandparents  or  great-grandparents  that  produced 
the  egg  from  which  the  original  "scyphostoma"  was  developed.  The 
stump  of  the  hydroid  produces  another  set  of  tentacles,  even  before  the 
separation  of  all  the  segments,  and  grows  up  again  into  the  elongated 
or  "  strobila"  form,  and  again  undergoes  the  same  process  of  transverse 
division,  thus  producing  successive  crops  of  jelly-fishes.  In  these  cases 
there  are  alternations  of  generations,  accompanied  both  by  budding  and 
fissiparity.  The  young  of  this  species  in  the  "ephyra"  stage  were  found 
April  17,  and  at  several  other  times  during  April,  in  abundance,  by 
Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards.  These  were  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  must  beve  become  free  only  a  short  time  before.  On 
April  30  he  took  young  si)ecimens  from  half  an  inch  to  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  young  of  various  sizes,  np  to  nearly  three  inches  in 
diameter,  were  common  at  New  Haven  May  5.  All  these  young  speci- 
mens were  taken  in  the  day-time. 

In  some  jelly-fishes  buds  may  even  be  produced  upon  the  proboscis  of 
the  adult  jelly-fish,  which  develop  directly  into  free  jelly-fishes,  like  the 
parent.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Ih/smorphosafulgurans,  found  in  these 
waters,  and  with  Luzia  grata,  found  farther  north. 

On  the  other  band  there  are  many  jelly-fishes  that  do  not  have  a 
hydroid  state,  nor  bud,  nop  pass  through  any  marked  metamorphosis. 
This  is  the  case  with  our  Fleurobrachia  rhododactyla,  Idyia  roseola,  and 
other  Cteiiophorro,  In  these  the  young,  even  before  hatching,  become 
perfect  little  jelly-fishes,  and  swim  round  and  round  within  the  egg  by 
means  of  the  miniature  paddles  or  flappers  along  their  sides.  The  young 
are,  nevertheless,  very  different  from  the  adults  in  form  and  structure. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  a  complete 
list  of  free-swimming  animals  would  necessarily  include  all  the  Aca- 
lephs  of  the  region,  but,  as  this  would  uselessly  swell  the  list,  only 
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those  that  have  been  actually  takea  at  the  surface  will  be  here  included. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  species  were  not  observed  by  us,  but  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz,  but  in  some  cases  he  has  given  neither  the 
time  nor  date  of  capture. 

A  flue  large  specimen  of  the  beautiful  jelly-fish,  Tima  formosa,  haa 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards,  who  captured  it  at  Wood's 
Hole,  April  30.  He  states  tbat  the  same  species  was  very  abundant  in 
February,  1872.  It  has  not  been  previously  recorded  as  fouud  south  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  specimen  received  differs  from  the  description  givea 
by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz,  in  having  thirty-six  tentacles  instead  of  thirty-two. 

Amongthemostcomraonof  the  larger  species  in  summer  were  Mnem- 
iopsis  Leidyi,  which  occurred  in  abundance  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  evening,. and  was  very  phosphorescent  at  night;  Cyanea  arc- 
tiea,  which  ocurred  chiefly  in  the  day-time,  and  was  here  seldom  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter ;  Aurelia  Jlavidula,  (Plate  XXXVI,  flg.  271,) 
which  was  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  day-time ;  Dactylometra  quinque- 
cirra,  (Plate  XXXVI,  fig.  272,)  which  was  quite  common  both  by  night 
and  day  in  August  and  September ;  and  Zygodaetyla  Grcenlandka,  (Plate 
XXXVII,  flg.  275,)  which  was  coiDmon  in  July,  both  in  the  day  and 
evening,  but  was  seldom  seen  later  in  the  season. 

The  two  species  last  uamed,  and  also  the  Cyanea  aretica,  were  fre- 
quently found  to  be  accompanied  by  several  small  flshes,  of  different 
sizes  up  to  three  inches  long,  which  proved  to  be  young  "  bufcter-flshes,' 
Poronotus  triamntkus.  These  flshes  swim  beneath  the  broad  disk  of 
these  jeUy-fishes,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  numerous  tentacles, 
which  probably  serve  as  a  protection  from  larger  fishes  that  are  their 
enemies,  for  the  tentacles  of  the  jelly -flshes  are  capable  of  severely  sting- 
ing the  mouths  of  most  fishes,  evidently  causing  them  great  pain.  As 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  of  these  flshes  were  often  found  under  a  single  jelly- 
fish, and  in  one  case  twenty-three  were  fouud  under  a  Cyanea  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  They  do  not  appear  to  suffer  at  all  from  contact  with 
thestinging-organsofthetentaclesjand  are,  perhaps,  protected  from  them 
by  the  thick  coating  of  tenacious  mucus  which  constantly  covers  the  skin, 
and  gives  them  their  common  English  name.  Mr.  A.  Agassiz  stat€8* 
that  he  constantly  observed  a  "  Clupeoid"  fish  under  the  Dactylometra 
in  this  region,  which  bad  essentially  the  same  habits,  according  to  his 
account,  as  the  species  observed  by  us,  though,  if  a  Clupeoid,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  different  fleh. 

He  says,  however,  that  the  fishes  observed  by  him  were  occasionally 
devoui'ed  by  the  jelly-fish :  "  It  is  strange  that  the  flsh  should  go  there 
for  shelter,  for  every  once  In  a  while  one  of  them  pays  the  penalty  by 
being  swallowed,  without  this  disturbing  the  others  in  the  least ;  they 
in  their  turn  find  food  in  the  lobes  of  the  aetinostome,  and  even  eat  the 
folds  themselves,  until  their  tnrn  comes  to  bo  used  as  food.  I  have 
seen  in  this  way  three  fishes  eaten  during  the  course  of  as  many  days. 

*  Catalogae  of  Nortli  Americaa  Aealei)ha.-,  p.  49. 
12  V 
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The  specimens  measured  about  au  inch  in  length."  The  flahes  found 
by  us  wece  from  a,  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  long,  and  we 
never  saw  them  swallowed,  and  never  found  them  in  the  stomachs  of 
any  among  the  several  dozen  jelly -flslies,  of  the  different  kinds  that  we 
found  accompanied  by  the  fishes,  although  we  found  young  squids  and 
other  kinds  of  marine  animals  in  a  half-digested  condition.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  observation  of  Mr.  Agassia  was  made  on  them  when 
kept  in  confinement,  and  that  the  fishes  devoured  were  not  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  natural  condition,  so  as  to  resist  the  stings  of  the  nettl- 
ing organs.  But  if  his  fish  belonged  to  a  family  different  from  ours,  the 
difference  may  be  peculiar  to  the  respective  iishes.  Yet  our  observa- 
tions afford  only  negative  evidence,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  companionship;  though,  if  so,  we 
should  suppose  that  the  race  of  Poronotus  would  soon  become  extinct, 
for  we  never  observed  the  young  under  any  other  circumstances.  The 
adult  fishes  of  this  species,  when  five  or  six  inches  long,  were  often  taken 
in  the  pounds  in  considerable  numbers. 

Among  the  mouth-folds  and  lobes  of  the  ovaries,  beneath  the  disk  of 
Cyanea,  we  very  ofteu  found  large  numbers  of  living  specimens  of  a 
delicate  little  jelly-fish,  nearly  globular  in  form,  the  Margelis  CaroUnen- 
8t«,  which  we  also  frequently  took  in  the  towing-nets  in  the  evening. 

In  the  winter  season  the  Mnemi&psis  Leidyi  is  often  abundant  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  I  have  also  observed  it  in  New  York  harbor  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  large  numbers.  At  Wood's  Hole  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards  found 
the  PleurobracMa  rhododactyla,  both  young  and  nearly  full-grown,  very 
abundant  in  February  and  March;  at  Watch  Hill,  April  13,  I  found 
both  adult  specimens  and  young  ones  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  probably  occurs  through  the  entire  year,  for  we 
frequently  met  with  it  in  mid-summer  in  Vineyard  Sound.  Mr.  S.  I. 
Smith  also  found  it  very  abundant  at  Fire  Island,  on  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island,  in  September. 

In  July  and  August  we  obtained  several  large  and  perfect  specimens 
of  the  curious  "Portuguese  man-of-war,"  P%saiiaAre(feMsa.  This  species 
occurs  as  far  west  as  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  where  it  was  observed 
by  ProfcHsor  D.  C.  Eaton.  The  boatmen  at  that  place  state  that  it  is 
frequent  there  in  summer.  The  float  of  this  species  was  generally, deep, 
rich  crimson  or  purple,  and  the  hydroids  beneath  it  were  commonly 
bright  blue  in  the  specimens  observed  by  ns.  The  float  or  air-bag  is, 
however,  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  rose-color. 

According  to  Professor  Agassiz,  (Contributions,  vol.  IV,  p.  335,)  the 
floating  bag  in  windy  weather  always,  presents  the  same  side  to  the 
wind,  and  it  is  upon  the  windward  side  that  the  bunches  of  very  long 
locomotive  hydroids  of  the  lower  surface  are  situated,  and  these  at  such 
times  are  stretched  out  to  an  enormous  length,  and  thus  act  aa  anchors 
to  retard  the  motion  by  friction  in  passing  through,  the  water.  The 
smaller  locomotive  hydroids,  the  feeding  hydroids,  and  the  reproductive 
hydroids,  are  on  the  lee  side. 
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This  species  is  capable  of  stinging  the  bands  very  severely  if  tbey  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  hydroids  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  floating  air-hag. 

The  Idyia  roseola,  so  abundant  on  the  coast  of  New  England  north  of 
Cape  Cod,  was  only  oecasionally  met  with,  and  in  small  numbers,  while  the 
Bolina  alata,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ahnndant  species  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sew  England,  was  not  seen  at  all.  The  Aurelia  flavidula  is 
less  common  than  north  of  Cape  Cod,  hut  was  found  in  abundance  in 
Buzzard's  Bay,  in  May,  by  V.  M".  Edwards. 

Many  of  the  Polyps  have  free-swimming,  ciliated  embryos,  but  others, 
like  many  of  the  sea-anomones,  are  viviparous,  discharging  the  young 
ones  through  the  mouth.  These  young  are  of  different  sizes,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  small  but  variable  number  of  tentacles,  but  in  most 
other  respects  they  are  similar  to  their  parents.  Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has, 
however,  recently  ascertained  that  the  young  of  a  species  of  JEdwardsia 
swims  free  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  period,  or  until  it  develops  at 
least  sixteen  tentacles.  In  this  condition  it  has  been  described  as  a  dif- 
ferent genus  and  species,  {Arachnaetis  braehiolata  A.  AG.)  Whether  the 
other  species  of  this  genus  all  have  free-swimming  young  is  still  uncer- 
tain ;  if  so,  these  young  must  differ  considerably  among  themselves,  for 
lEdwardiia  farinacea  V.,  of  this  coast,  has  but  twelve  tentacles  when 
adult,  and  H.  elegans  Y.  has  but  sixteen,  while  others  have  as  many  as 
forty-eight  tentacles,  when  full  grown.  Among  the  Protozoa  there  are 
great  numbers  of  free-swimming  forms  included  among  those  commonly 
known  as  Ciliated  Infusoria,  but  those  of  our  coast  have  been  studied 
but  little.  The  germs  of  siwnges  also  swim  free  in  the  water,  by  means 
of  cilia.  Species  of  Polycystina  would  probably  be  found,  if  carefully 
sought  for,  but  we  have  not  yet  met  with  any  of  them. 
List  of  species  taken  at  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  southern  coast  of 
New  JBngland. 

lu  this  list  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the  numerous 
species  of  free  Copepod  Crustacea,  which  are  very  abundant,  but  have 
not  been  carefully  studied. 

ARTICULATA. 
Crustacea. 
Pinnotheres  ostrenm,  males  and  young,  (438.) 

Cancer  irroratus,  in  the  zoea  and  megalops  stages ;  June,  July,  (438.) 
Platyonichus  ocellatus,  young  and  adult;  megalops;  June,  July,  (438.) 
Callinectes  hf^tatua,  young,  (438.) 

Many  other  species  of  Brachyura  in  the  zoea  and  megalops  stages. 
Hippa  talpoida,  young,  5  or  6"""  in  length ;  early  in  September,  (339.) 
Eut>agurus,  several  species  in  the  larval  stages ;  July  to  September, 
Uebia  afflnia,  young,  4°"'  long ;  early  in  September. 
Homaras  Americanus,  larvie  and  young ;  July,  (395.) 
Crangon  vulgaris,  larva  and  young  ;  June  and  July. 
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Virbius  zosterieola,  larvee  and  young  ;  July  to  September. 

Palfemonetes  Tnlgaris,  larvte  and  young  ;  July  to  September. 

Lai'val  forms  and  young  of  other  speeies  of  Macroura. 

Squilla  empasa,  larvie  in  different  stages ;  August,  (439.) 

Mysis  Americana,  young  and  adult;  April,  May,  (396.) 

Heteromysis  formosa,  young  aud  adult. 

Thysanopoda,  sp.     Vineyard  Sound;  April  30,  (V.  N.  Edwards.) 

Cnmacea,  several  species. 

Lysianassina),  several  species,  young  and  adult. 

Urothoe,  sp. 

Monoculodes,  sp. 

Calliopius  Iseviusculus,  adult  and  young;  summer  and  winter,  (439.) 

Pontogeneia  inermis,  full  grown  ;  winter. 

Gamniarus  natator,  adult  and  young;   summer  and  winter,  (439.) 

Mcera  levis. 

Aropelisca,  sp.,  young. 

Ainpbithoe  maculata,  young. 

A.  longimana,  young  even  5  or  6"""  long. 

Hyperia,  species;  summer,  (439.) 

Phronima,  sp. ;  September  8,  (439.) 

Idotea  irrorata,  (439.) 

I.  robusta,  (439.) 

I.  phosphorea. 

Ericlisonia  flliformis. 

Bpelys  trilobus. 

Tanais  filum. 

Sapphirina,  sp. ;  September,  (439.) 

Fi'ee  Copepods  of  many  genera  and  nuTuerous  species. 

Argulus  laticauda;  August,  (439.) 

A.  latus;  July. 

A.  megftlops;  Septembers. 

Oaligus  rapa^x ;  September  S,  (439.) 

Balanus  balanoldes,  larvie ;  April,  May,  June,  (304.) 

Lepaa  fascicularls ;  June  and  July,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  (382.) 

Ximulus  Polypbomus,  young,  (349.) 

Worms. 

Pbyllodoce,  sp.,  adult;  July  3  ;  evening. 
Pliyllodoce,  sp.,  young;  evening. 
Eulalia,  sp.,  young;  September  3;  evening. 
EiUalia,  sp.,  young;  evening. 
EumidiEi,  sp.,  youug;  September  8  j  evening. 
Eteone,  sp.,  young ;  evening. 

Autolytus  coruutas,  male,  female,  and  asexual  forms;  July  29  to  Au- 
gust 18 ;  evening.     Watch  Hill ;  April  13,  asexual  form,  (449.) 
Autolytus,  sp,,  asexual  individuals,  (398.) 
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Gattiola,  sp.,  young ;  September  3 ;  evening. 

Syllis  (^),  sp.,  young;  Septembers;  evening. 

RhyBchobolns  Americanus, young;  Septembers;  evening. 

Nereis  virens,  adalt  males;  April;  day-time,  (4i0.) 

N.  limbata,  adult  males  fllled  with  milt,  September  3,  evening ;  Sep- 
tember 5,  at  Fire  Island,  day.  Females,  September  3,  (few ;)  young, 
common,  August,  September,  evening,  (440.) 

N.  pelagica,  young ;  August,  September ;  evening. 

Nectonereis  megalops ;  July  3,  11 ;  September  3,  8 ;  evening,  (4iO,) 

Podarke  obscora,  adult;  June  26  to  August ;  evening,  (440.) 

Spio  setosa,  young;  evening. 

Scolecolepis  virirtis,  young;  evening. 

Polydora  ciliatum,  young ;  Septembers;  evening. 

Nicolea  simplex,  young;  August,  September ;  evening. 

Amphitrite  ornata,  young;  evening. 

Leprsea  rubra,  young ;  evening. 

Polycirrus  eximius,  young ;  August,  September ;  evening. 

Spirorbis,  sp.,  young ;  evening. 

Tomopteris,  sp.,  young ;  evening. 

Sagitta  elegans,  adult ;  July  1,  September  8 ;  day-time,  (440.) 

Sagitta,  sp.,  adult  and  young ;  January  30  to  May  5 ;  day,  (440.) 

Balanoglossus  aurantiaeus  ;  hirvse  iu  the  "  tornaria  "  state,  (351.) 

Mectelia  ingens ;  specimens  np  to  ten  inches  long ;  evening,  (349.) 

Poutonema  marinum,  adult;  February;  day-time. 

Several  other  small  Nematodes  with  the  last. 

Slender  round  worm,  up  to  six  inches  long;  June  29,  July  13;  evening. 

Young  of  many  other  worms ;  undetermined. 

MOLLUSOA. 

Cephal<^ods. 
Ommastrephes  illecebrosa,  adult ;  July,  Angust,  (441.) 
Loligo  Pealii ;  June  to  September ;  young,  July,  August,  (440.) 
L.  pallida,  adult ;  October,  November,  (441.) 

Pteropods. 

Olione  p.'ipilionacea,  adult;  April  13,  April  30,  (444.) 
Styliola  vitrea,  adult ;  Septembers;  day-time,  (443.) 
Spinalis  G^)uldii,  adult ;  August;  evening,  (443.) 
Diacria  trispinosa,  (444.) 
Oavolina  tridentata,  (444.) 

LamelUhrancks. 

Teredo  navalis,  larvse;  May,  June,  (386.) 
Mytilus  edntis,  larvae ;  April,  (308.) 
Ostrsea  Virginiana,  larvse ;  June,  July,  (SIO.) 
Larvie  of  many  other  species,  undetermined. 
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Salpa  Cabotti,  adults  and  young ;  August  and  September,  (445.) 
Doliolum,  sp. ;  summer,  (A.  Agassiz,)  (446.) 

Appendicularia,  sp.,  (like  A.  furcata ;)  summer,  {A.  Agassiz,)  (446.) 
Appendicolaria,  sp.,  (like  A.  loiigicauda ;)  summer,  (A.  Agassiz.) 
Larvie  of  fixed  AMcidians,  (44.5.) 


Strongylocentrotus  Drobachiensis,  larvEe,  (447.) 
Asterias  areuicola,  larvae ;  evening,  (447.) 
A.  vulgaris,  larvae;  evening,  (447.) 

Acal^hs. 

Mnemiopsis  Leidyi ;  February,  July  to  September ;  day-time,  (449.) 

Lesneuria hyboptera,  adult ;  September;  day-time. 

Pleurobraeliia  rliododactyla,  adult  and  young;  January  to  May, 
July  to  September;  day-time  and  evening,  (448.) 

Idyia roseola,  adult;  September;  day-time,  (451.) 

Cyanea  arctiea,  adult ;  August,  September ;  day-time.  Young  in  the 
"epbyra"  stages;  April;  young  of  all  sizes  up  to  four  inches  across; 
May,  (449.) 

Aurelia  flavidula ;  August,  September ;  day-time,  young ;  May,  (449.) 

Dactylometra  quinqnecirra,  adult  and  young;  July  to  September; 
day  and  evening,  (449.) 

Tracbynema  digitale,  young;  Wood's  Hole,  July  1 ;  day-time. 

Tiaropsis  diademata;  Wood's  Hole ;  April  17,  (V.  N.  Edwards.) 

Oceania  languida,  medns* ;  June  to  September ;  day-time. 

Encbeilota  ventricularis,  young  medusae;  evening. 

E.  duodecimalis,  medusa;  July.. 

Obelia,  several  species,  medusae;  evening  chiefly,  (447.) 

Rhegmatodes  tenuis,  medusae ;  September ;  evening. 

Zygodactjla  Groenlandica,  medusae;  June  to  September;  day  and 
evening,  (449.) 

^quorea  albida,  meduste;  September;  evening, 

Timaformosa,  adult;  February,  1873;  April  30, 1873,  (449.) 

Eutima  limpida,  medusae;  September;  evening. 

Lafoea  calcarata,  medusae ;  September;  evening. 

Nemopsis  Bachei,  medusae;  June  to  September;  evening. 

Bougainvillia  superciliaris,  medusae,  April,  May,  June :  evening. 

Margebs  Carolineneis,  medusae ;  August  and  September,  chiefly  in  the 
evening,  (450.) 

Dysmorphosa  fulgurans,  medusae  ;  evening,  (448.) 

Modeetia,  sp.,  medusae, 

Turritopsis  uutricula,  medusae;  July  to  September ;  evening. 
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Stomotoca  apicata,  medusse. 
Willia  ornata,  young  medusae ;  last  of  September. 
Dipuraea  conica,  medusse ;  July ;  evening. 
Gemmaria  gemraoaa,  medussB;  evening. 
Pennaria  tiarella,  medusaB ;  August,  September. 
Ectopleura  ocLracea,  mednsai ;  September.  - 
Nanomia  cara,  August,  September ;  evening. 
Physalia  Arethusa,  July  to  September ;  day,  (450.) 
Velella  mutica,  August ;  day. 

Polyps. 

Edwardsia,   sp.,   larvffi    in  tlie    " Aracbnaetis"  stage;   September; 
evening,  (451.) 

PROTOZOA. 

Nnmerons  kinds  of  cUiated  infusoria,  (451.) 

List  of  species  taken  at  the  surface  in  wtuter,  December  to  March.    . 

Cru^tficea. 

Craugon  vulgaris,  young. 

My  si  8  Americana. 

Anonyx,  (I,)  sp. 

Calliopins  Iseviuscnlns,  (439.) 

Pontogeneia  inermis. 

Oammarus  natator. 

Monoeulodes,  sp. 

Several  species  and  genera  of  Copepods,  very  abundant. 

Larvae  of  Balanus,  December  21,  January  7  and  8. 

Annelids,  <6c. 

Nereis  virens,  adult  males. 
Sagitta,  sp.,  adult,  abundant,  (440.) 
Pontonema  marinum,  adult. 
Other  Nematodes,  undetermined. 

Acalephs. 

Pleurobrachia  rhododactyla,  young  and  adnlt,  abundant,  (450.) 
Mnemiopsis  Leidyi,  adult,  abundant,  (450.) 
Cyanea  arctiea,  young;  March. 
Tima  formosa,  adult,  (449.) 

II.  10. — ANIMALS  PARASITIC  ON  FISHES,  ETC. 

Large  numbers  of  fishes  were  examined,  both  internally  and  externally, 
for  parasites,  and  a  large  collection  of  such  parasites  was  made.    The  in- 
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teraal  ])arasites  were  collectetl  mainly  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  and  will 
Ije  of  great  interest  when  carefully  studied  and  described.  As  yet,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  casual  examination  of  them  has  been  made.  These 
internal  parasites  were  found  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  fishes,  chiefly  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  but  al^o  very  frequently  in  the  flesh,  or  among 
the  abdominal  viscera,  or  iu  the  air-bladder,  or  even  in  tbe  eyes,  &c. 
The  internal  parasites  were  mostly  worms,  but  these  belong  to  fonr  very 
distinct  orders, 

1st.  The  "  round-worms,"  Nematodes. 

These  are  related  to  the  round-worms  so  frequent  in  the  intestines  of 
children,  and  also  to  the  notorious  Trichina  of  man  and  the  hog.  One 
or  more  species  are  found  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  lish.  and  frequently,  also,  in  the  liver,  peritoneum,  eyes,  and 
various  other  orgaus.  One  species,  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  very  fre- 
quently found  coiled  uj)  spirally  in  the  flesh  of  the  cod.  Another  large 
species  is  frequently  found  iu  the  flesh  of  tbe  tom-cod,  or  frost-fish. 
Although  these  are  not  dangerous  to  man,  they  are  very  disagreeable 
when  found  in  fish  intended  for  food, 

A  species  belonging  to  this  group  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  body- 
cavity  of  one  of  our  species  of  Soffitta  (see  page  440). 

2d.  The  flat-worms  or  "  flukes,"  Trematocles. 

These  are  short,  more  or  less  broad,  depressed  worms,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  one,  two,  or  more  snckers,  for  adheriug  firmly  to  the  mem- 
branes. They  pass  through  very  remarkable  transformations,  as  do 
most  of  the  other  parasitic  worms.  Species  belonging  to  this  group  are 
common  in  the  stomach,  cesophagus,  and  intestine,  and  also  encysted  or 
in  follicles  in  the  mouth,  liver,  peritoneum,  and  various  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

3d.  The  thorn-headed  worms,  AmnthocepJiala, 

These  have  an  elongated  roundish  body,  with  a  proboscis  at  the  an- 
terior end,  covered  with  hooks,  or  recurved  spines.  The  proboscis  and 
front  end  of  the  body  can  be  withdrawn  and  thrust  out  at  pleasure. 
Such  worms  are  very  common  in  the  stomachs  and  iutestiues  of  fishes, 
and  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  parasites  that  torment  thera.  The  J'oung  of 
these  worms  also  occur  quite  frequently,  encysted  in  the  liver,  peri- 
tonenni,  throat,  mouth,  and  other  organs. 

4th.  The  "  tape- worms,"  or  Cestodes. 

These  are  long  flat  worms,  divided  into  many  distinct  segments,  and 
are  very  frequently  found  in  the  intestines  of  most  flshes.  There  are 
numerous  species  of  them,  tanging  in  size  from  less  than  an  inch  to 
many  feet  in  length. 

Although  parasitic  worms  are  found  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  flshes,  they 
are  most  frequent  and  in  the  greatest  variety  in  the  large  and  very  vor- 
acious kinds,  such  as  sharks,  rays,  the  angler  or  goose-fish,  salmon,  blue 
fish,  cod,  haddock,  &c. 

Nor  are  other  marine  animals  free  from  these  internal  parasites,     Cer- 
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tain  species  have  been  found  in  Crustacea,  others  in  molluska,  &c.  Mr- 
A.  Agassiz  has  briefly  described,  but  not  named,  a  remarkable  worm 
that  he  found  very  common  in  the  jelly-fish,  Mnemiopsis  JJeidyi,  and  the 
young  of  this  or  a  different  species  was  observed  by  me  in  the  same  Acor 
leph.  It  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  Scolex.  It  was  pale  purple,  with 
light  yellowish  orange  stripes.  I  have  previously  mentioned  a  round 
worm  (Ascaris  ?)  which  frequently  occurs  in  winter  in  one  of  our  species 
of  Sagitta. 

Most  of  the  species  that,  in  the  adult  state,  inhabit  flahes,  live  while 
yonng,  or  iu  the  larval  stages,  in  smaller  fishes,  or  in  other  animals, 
upon  which  the  larger  fishes  feed,  and  from  which  they  thusderive  their 
parasites. 

Besides  the  parasitic  worms  there  are  also  many  internal  paraaites  that 
belong  to  the  Protozoa. 

The  external  parasites  of  fishes  are  also  numerous.  They  are  chiefly 
Crustacea  and  leeches. 

Among  the  Crustacea  there  are  a  few  species  of  Amphipods  that  are 
parasitic.  One  of  these,  Laphystius  sturtonis,  lives  upon  the  gills  of 
fishes  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  was  found  on  the  gills  of 
the  "  goose-fish,"  (Lophius,)  in  Vineyard  Sound,  and  on  the  back  of 
skates  at  Eastport.  It  is  remarkable  in  having  large  claws  developed 
on  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs,  those  of  the  first  and  second  be- 
ing small.    Its  color  is  light  red. 

Certain  Isopod  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  genus  Livoneca  (Plate  VI 
fig.  29)  and  allied  genera,  live  in  the  mouths  and  on  the  gills  of  fishesi 
clinging  firmly  to  the  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  month,  or  other 
parts,  by  means  of  their  strong  sharp  claws.  These  are  generally 
unsymmetrical  inform.  The  species  of  the  genus  Bopyrus  live  on  the 
gills,  under  the  carapax  of  shrimp  and  other  ernstacea,  producing  large 
tumors.  A  species  is  common  on  species  of  Sippolyte  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  :  and  a  species  has  been  found  in  this  region.  The  genus  C^on 
is  allied  to  the  last,  and  our  species  occurs  under  the  carapax  of  the 
"flddler-crabs"  in  this  region. 

Among  the  Entomostraca  the  number  of  parasitic  species  is  still 
greater,  but  most  of  these  live  on  the  external  surface  and  gills  of  fishes, 
though  some  of  them  occur  also  iu  the  mouth.  The  species  of  Panda- 
rus  and  allied  genera  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin,  and  are  provided  with  a 
proboscis.  They  are  very  common  on  sharks,  but  occur  also  on  other 
fishes.  A  l<>j>^oni{  te  VII,  fig.  31)  an^  Nogagua  LatreilUi  (B\Aie 
Vn,  fig.  32)  were  both  found  on  "  Atwood's  shark,"  the  "  man-eater"  of 
this  region,  associated  also  with  Nogagus  tenax.  TJie  species  of  "Noga- 
gus"  are  merely  the  males  ot  other  genera,  for  no  one  has  yet  deter- 
mined both  males  and  females  ot  the  various  species.  The  young  of 
one  species,  Caltgus  rapax,  were  found  swimming  free  at  the  surface. 

The  species  of  Argulus  and  allied  genera  are  less  strictly  parasitic,  or 
rather  they  adhere  less  closely,  and  appai-eutly  leave  the  fishes  at  pleas- 
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ure  and  migrate  from  oue  to  another.  Three  species  belonging  to  this 
group  were  taken  at  the  surface  with  the  towing-nets.  The  Lerneana 
are  remarkable  creatures.  The  females  are  generally  very  curious  in 
form  and  verymuchlargerthanthe  more  active  and  less  abnormal  males, 
and  they  are  very  low  in  structure,  the  reproductive  system  being  enor- 
mously developed  at  the  expense,  of  nearly  all  the  other  organs.  They 
live  upon  the  exterior  and  gills  of  fishes,  with  the  head  deeply  buried 
ill  the  flesh,  and  subsist  by  sucking  the  blood  of  their  victims.  The 
Lemteonema  radiatum  (Plate  VII,  fig.  30}  is  very  common  on  the  men- 
haden, and  is  also  found  on  the  alewives. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  parasitic  leeches.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  BrancMohdella  Bavenelii,  (Plate  XVIII,  fig.  89.)  This  genus 
is  peculiar  in  having  broad,  foliaceous,  lobed  or  scolloped  gills  along 
the  sides  of  the  body.  The  large  species  figured  was  found  several  times 
on  the  large  "  sting-rays,"  several  of  them  usually  occurring  together, 
on  a  large  spot  which  had  become  sore  and  much  inflamed  by  their  re- 
peated bites.     It  is  a  very  active  species. 

The  Cystobranehus  vividns  is  a  much  smaller  and  quite  slender  leech, 
which  has  small,  papilliform,  whitish  gills  that  alternately  contract  and 
expand  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  each  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 
white  spot.  The  colors  are  brownish  or  purplish,  with  three  rows  of 
small  white  spots  on  the  back.  This  species  is  frequent  on  the  common 
minnow,  [Fundulus  pisculentus,)  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  lives  both 
in  brackish  water  and  fresh  water.  With  the  last,  on  the  minnows,  is 
fonnd  another  slender  leech,  destitute  of  gills ;  this  is  the  Ickthyobdella 
Funduli.  It  has,  like  the  last,  four  ocelli.  The  color  is  pale  green  with 
darker  green  and  brown  specks,  often  with  whitish  transverse  bands 
anteriorly,  and  a  white  ring  behind  the  head,  at  the  constriction ;  some- 
times there  is  a  narrow  pale  dorsal  line. 

A  long,  slender,  sub-cylindrical  leech,  the  Pontobdella  rapax  V.,  (Plate 
XVIII,  flg.  91,)  is  quite  common  on  the  upper  side  of  the  "  summer- 
flounder,"  {Olueiu^setta  ocellaris.)  It  is  a  very  active  species,  dark  olive 
or  brown  in  color,  with  a  row  of  square  or  oblong  whitish  spots  along 
each  side  ;  the  suckers  are  pale  greenish  white.  Theyoung  are  reddish 
brown,  without  spots. 

A  species  of  Pontobdella  was  found  ailhering  to  Mysis  Americana, 
near  New  Haven,  May  5,  in  three  instances,  but  whether  this  be  its  nor- 
mal habit  is  uncertain. 

The  MalaeoMella  ohem  V.  (Plate  XVIII,  fig.  90)  is  a  large,  stout, 
yellowish  white  leech,  often  two  inches  long,  which  is  quite  common  in 
the  branchial  cavity  of  the  "  long  elain,"  (Mya  arenaria.) 

The  Malaeobdellamercenaria  V.  is  another  similar  species,  but  smaller 
and  more  slender,  which  lives  in  the  same  way  in  the  "round clam" 
{Venus  mercenaria.) 

The  Myzobdella  lugvbris  is  a  small  leech,  which  lives  on  the  "  edible 
crab"  {GalUnectes  hastatm,)  adhering  to  the  soit  membranes  between 
the  joints  and  at  the  base  of  the  legs. 
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List  of  external  parasites  observed  on  fishes  and  otJier  marine  animals  of 
Southern  Sew  England. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  inclnded  all  the  determined  species  ob- 
served in  these  waters,  whether  living  in  the  sounds,  or  in  the  outer 
waters,  or  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  estuaries,  for  most  of  these  par- 
asitic species  are  capable  of  living  in  as  diverse  conditions  as  do  the  ani- 
mals which  they  infest,  and  mostof  the  fishes  pass  from  time  to  time  into 
each  of  the  divisions  named,  though  some,  hke  the  cod,  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  colder  outer  waters,  and  even  there  only  in  winter. 

The  list  is  undoubtedly  very  incomplete  for  it  is  based  chiefly  on  col- 
lections made  during  two  seasons,  and  mainly  in  the  summer  months. 
In  addition  to  the  true  parasites  I  have,  for  greater  convenience,  in- 
cluded in  the  list  some  that  merely  live  on  or  with  other  animals, 
either  for  the  sake  of  shelter,  or  to  feed  upon  their  excretions,  or  to 
share  their  food.    Some  of  these  would  be  properly  classed  as  "  commen- 


AKTICULATA. 
CruHiacea. 
Pinnotheres  ostreum,  (p.  367,)  in  oysters. 
P.  maculatus,  in  Mytilus  ednlis. 
Laphystius  starionis,  on  goose-flsh  and  skate,  (457.) 
Hyperia,  species,  on  jelly-fishes,  (439.) 
Nerocila  munda,  on  file- fish. 
Conilera  concharum. 
Livoneea  ovalis,  on  blue-fish,  (457.) 

Cepon  distortus,  in  branchial  cavity  of  Gelasimus,  (457.) 
ErgasOus  labraces,  on  striped-bass. 
Argulus  catostomi,  on  the  sucker,  (Catostomus.) 
A.  laticanda,  (457.) 
A.  latus. 
A,  megalops. 
A.  alosfe,  on  "  alewives." 
Galigus  curtns,  on  cod-flsh, 
C.  rapax,  on  sting-ray,  (Trygoii  hastata.) 
Lepeophtheirus,  sp.,  on  sting-ray. 

Lepeophtheirns,  sp.,  on  flounder,  {Chjenopsetta  oeellaris.) 
EchthrogaUis  coleoptratus,  on  mackerel-sbark,  (Lamna  punctata.) 
E.  denticulatns,  on  Atwood's  shark,  (Oarcharodou  Atwoodi.) 
Pandarus  Cranehii,  (^)  on  dusky  shark,  {Platypodon  obscarus.) 
Pandarns,  sp.,  on  Atwood's  shark,  (Garcharodon  Atwoodi.) 
Fogagus  Latreillii,  on  Atwood's  shark,*  (457.) 
N.  tenax,  on  Atwood's  shark,  (457.) 
Pandarus  sinuatus,  on  the  "  dog-fish,"  (Mustelus  canis.) 
Ceerops  Latreillii,  on  Othagoriscus  mola. 
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Aathosoma  crassum,  on  mackerel-shark, 

Lernsea  b  ranch  ialis,  on  cod-flsh. 

Penella  plumosa,  on  Diodon  pilosus  aud  Ehombus,  sp. 

Anchorella  uncioata,  on  cod-flsh. 

LeiD^onema  radiatum,  on  menhaden,  (4dS.) 

Lernieoneina,  sp.,  on  a  species  of  Carangus. 

Coronula  diadeina,  on  whales. 

Leeches. 

Branchiobdella  Eavenelii,  on  sting-rays ;  August,  September,  (458.) 
Cystobranehus  vividus,  on  minnows ;  October  to  December  18,  (458.) 
Ichthyobdella  Punduli,  on  minnows  ;  with  last,  (458.) 
Ichthyobdella,  sp.,  dredged  bff  New  Loudon,  April. 
Pontobdella  rapax,  on  flounders,  (458.) 
Malacobdella  obesa,  in  long  clams,  (458.) 
M.  mercenaria,  in  round  clams,  (458.) 
Myzobdella  lugabris,  on  the  edible  crab,  (458.) 
Bdellonra  Candida,  on  gills  of  lAmulus. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Gastropods. 

Stylifer  Stimpsonii,  on  the  green  sea-urchin. 
Eulima  oleacea,  on  Tkyone  Briareus,  (418.) 

III.— Fauna  op  the  estuaries,  harbors,  ponds,  and  marshes. 

The  region  abont  Vineyanl  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  like  that  of  the 
entire  southern  coast  of  New  England  and  the  coast  farther  south,  is 
characterized  by  large  numbers  of  ponds,  lagoons,  and  estuaries,  having 
a  more  or  less  interrupted  communication  with  the  sea.  These  are 
usually  quite  shallow,  though  often  of  great  extent.  The  bottom  is 
generally  muddy,  with  occasional  patches  of  sand,  but  at  the  surface 
usually  consists  largely  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  dihris  mixed 
with  mud. 

The  "eel-grass"  [Zostera  marina)  grows  in  the  shallower  waters  in 
great  quantities,  sometimes  in  small  scattered  patches,  at  other  times 
covering  large  areas.  Some  of  these  ponds  and  estuaries  receive  con- 
siderable, though  variable,  quantities  of  fresh  water  from  streams  flow- 
ing into  them,  while  others  receive  but  little,  except  the  surface  drain- 
age of  the  land  immediately  around  them ;  but  in  most  of  them  the 
fresh  water  is  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  a  "  brackish"  character  to 
the  waters.  Owing  to  the  narrow  and  often  shallow  channels  by  which 
the  ponds  communicate  with  the  open  waters,  the  tide  is  usually  irreg- 
ular, and  its  rise  and  fall  often  much  less  than  outside,  so  that  the  wa- 
ters have  little  tidal  motion.    The  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the  abun- 
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dant  eel-grass  also  impede  the  motion  caused  by  the  wind,  so  that  these 
bodies  of  water  are  comparatively  quiet  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Tte  same  causes  allow  tbe  water  to  become  highly  heated  during  the 
Bummer.  It  is  evident  that  the  heat  and  quietness  of  the  waters  are 
unfavorable  for  the  rapid  absorbtion  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  while  by 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  dead  materials  of  the  bottom  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  must  be  evolved,  which  would  iu  some 
cases  soon  render  the  water  fatal  to  all  animal  life,  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  the  eel-grass,  Tllva,  and  other  plants  that  flourish  in  such 
iraters,  which,  while  absorbing  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  also  help 
to.  give  the  requisite  amount  of  oxygeu  to  the  water.  During  storms 
the  mud  of  the  bottom  is  quickly  disturbed,  causing  the  escape  of  nox- 
ious gases,  and  rendering  the  water  turbid,  while  the  eel-grass  is  torn 
up  in  large  quantities,  thus  adding  to  the  decaying  materials  of  the  bot- 
tom and  shores.  Moreover,  iu  case  of  rain-storms  or  spring-freshets,  the 
sudden  addition  of  large  volumes  of  fresh  water  often  causes  great 
changes  in  the  density  and  character  of  the  water,  sufficient  to  kill  spe- 
cies uot  adapted  to  such  varying  and  peculiar  conditions. 

We  accordingly  find  that  although  animal  life  is  usually  very  abun- 
dant, the  number  of  species  that  habitually  live  and  prosper  iu  these  im- 
pure and  decidedly  brackish  waters  is  comparatively  small.  But  such 
as  do  occur  are  usually  found  in  great  quantities,  aud  are  remarkable 
•for  their  hardiness  and  ability  to  live  under  widely  varying  conditions. 
Many  of  them  are  strictly  southern  species,  which  do  not  extend  much 
farther  north )  but  there  are  some,  like  the  long  clam,  muscle,  &c.,  which 
extend  even  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

Many  of  the  estuaries  aud  harbors,  aud  some  of  the  ponds,  have  a 
much  freer  comuiunication  with  the  sea,  aud  then  the  water  is  less 
brackish  and  generally  less  impure  in  other  respects,  and  tbe  number 
of  species  of  animals  becomes  much  greater.  In  other  cases  the  water 
is  so  little  brackish  that  the  fauna  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
outer  bays.  A  few  of  these  species  are  almost  restricted  to  the  brack- 
ish waters,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  able  to  live  in  pure  sea- 
water,  and  are  accordingly  also  found  in  the  bays  and  sounds.  There 
are  various  degrees  of  preference  shown  by  the  different  species ;  some 
are  very  abundant  in  the  brackish  waters  and  very  seldom  found  out- 
side j  some  evidently  prefer  the  estuaries  but  are  also  abundant  iu  the 
sounds ;  some  flourish  equally  well  in  both  situations ;  many  are  com- 
mon in  the  estuaries  but  much  more  abundant  in  the  pure  waters  of  the 
sounds ;  aud  a  large  number  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the  brackish 
waters,  especially  where  but  little  freshened,  have  their  proper  homes  in 
the  pure  waters  out«ide. 

Most  of  our  food-flshes  frequent  the  ponds  and  estuaries,  either  for 
the  sake  of  food  or  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  many  spend  the 
earlier  part  of  their  lives  entirely  in  such  waters.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  among  the  few  species  of  invertebrate  animals  living  in  the 
brackish  waters,  there  are  some  that  are  of  great  importance  as  food  for 
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fishes.  It  is  true  that  mauy  of  the  larger  fishes  frequent  the  estuaries 
to  prey  upon  smaller  ones,  some  of  which  are  extremely  abundant  in 
these  waters.  But  the  small  fishes,  like  minnows,  as  well  as  the  young 
of  the  larger  ones,  feed  chiefly  upon  the  small  Crustacea,  worms,  and 
shells  that  live  in  the  waters  that  they  inhabit.  Therefore  the  entire 
value  of  the  estuaries  as  feeding-grounds  for  the  larger  fishes  depends 
directly  upon  those  species  of  Crustacea,  &e.,  that  naturally  live  in 
brackish  water. 

In  discussing  the  fauna  of  the  estuaries  I  have  found  it  most  conven- 
ient to  group  the  species  ander  the  following  divisions :  1.  Those  of  sandy 
shores  and  bottoms.  2.  Those  of  muddy  shores  and  bottoms.  3.  Those 
inhabiting  oyster-beds.  4.  Those  inhabiting  the  eel-grass.  5.  Those 
attached  to  rocks,  piles  of  wharves,  floating  timber,  buoys,  &c. 

The  lists  could  be  greatly  extended  by  including  all  the  species  to  be 
found  near  the  mouths  of  estuaries,  or  in  those  harbors  and  ponds  that 
are  scarcely  brackish,  for  in  these  localities  the  fauna  is  nearly  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  bays  and  sounds,  and  the  lists  already  given  on 
previous  pages  will  also  ajiply  very  well  to  such  places. 

As  a  general  rule  only  those  species  that  are  abundant,  or  at  least 
frequent,  in  waters  distinctly  brackish,  have  been  included  in  the  lists. 
Ill,  1. — Anisiai-s  inhabiting  tiie  sandy  shoees  and  bottoms  of 

BRACKISH   WATERS. 

Sandy  shores  and  bottoms  are  generally  less  common  and  less  exten- 
sive than  muddy  ones,  and  occur  chiefly  toward  the  mouthsof  estuaries, 
or  on  the  more  exposed  borders  of  the  larger  ponds  and  harbors,  where 
the  wave-action  is  greatest. 

When  such  bottoms  are  covered  with  eel-grass,  as  often  happens,  the 
animals  are  quite  numerous,  but  when  destitute  of  vegetation  the  spe- 
cies of  animals  are  but  few,  and  mostly  of  the  kinds  that  burrow.  But 
when  there  is  a  mixture  of  mud  with  the  sand  the  variety  is  much 
greater. 

Near  high-water  mark,  colonies  of  the  "  sand-fiddler,"  Qelasimus  pn- 
ffilator,  (p.  336,)  often  occur,  as  on  the  sandy  beaches  outside.  In  the 
same  situations  the  beach-fleas,  TalorchesUa  longicomu  and  T.  megal- 
ophihalma  (p.  336,)  also  occur,  burrowing  in  the  sand  ;  while  the  Orckes- 
Ua  agilia  Smith  is  abundant  under  the  vegetable  d4bris  at  high-wat«r 
mark. 

Several  species  of  salt-water  insects  also  occur,  burrowing  in  the 
sandy  beaches  at  and  below  high-water  mark.  Among  these  are  sev- 
eral beetles,  which  live  in  such  situations,  both  in  the  larval  and  adult 
conditions.  The  Bledius  eordatus  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  these. 
This  is  a  small,  dark-colored,  "  rover-beetle,"  with  very  short  elytra. 
It  makes  small,  perpendicular  holes  in  the  sand  near  high-water  mark, 
throwing  up  a  little  mound  of  sand  around  the  burrows.  A  larger  spe- 
cies, Bledius  pallipennis,  occurs  lower  down,  at  about  half-tide  mark 
and  makes  similar  burrows,  but  they  are  larger  and  deeper.    This  spe- 
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cies  is  yellowish  brown  in  color.  The  larva  of  a  fly  belonging  to  the  Mus- 
cidffi,  and  growing  to  the  length  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  occurs 
beneath  the  sand  at  low-water  mark,  and  was  also  dredged  oft'-shore  in 
three  or  four  fathoms  of  water. 

In  the  shallow  waters  and  on  the  fiats  the  common  shrimp,  Crangon 
vulgaris,  {p.  339,  Plate  III,  fig.  10,)  is  always  to  be  found  in  abundance 
where  the  water  is  not  too  much  freshened  by  the  rivers.  The  prawn, 
PaUsmonetes  vulgaris,  (p.339,  Plate  11,  fig.  9,)  is  also  frequent  on  the  sandy 
bottoms,  thongh  more  abundant  among  the  eel-grass,  and  this  species 
extends  far  up  the  estuaries  into  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  water 
is  but  little  salt. 

The  most  abundant  Annelida  are  Wereis  mrens,  (Plate  XI,  figs.  -47-50,) 
JV".  Umbata,  (Plate  XI,  fig.  51,)  Bhyaclioholm Mbranckiatus,  {Plate  X,figs 
43,  44,)  E.  Americanus,  {Plate  X,  figs,  45, 46,)  and  Seolecolepis  viridis  V,, 
(p.  345,)  all  of  wliieh  burrow  in  the  saud  at  low- water  mark  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  shores  of  the  sounds. 

Under  vegetable  dibris  and  stones,  at  high-water  mark,  the  Halo-  - 
drillm  littoralis  (p.  324)  and  CUtellio  irroratus  (p.  334)  occur  in  abun- 
dance. The  Lumbrieulus  tenuis  burrows  among  the  roots  of  grass  at 
high -water  mark. 

The  most  abundant  Gastropod  shells  are  llyanassa  obsoleta^  (Plate 
XXI,  tig.  13,)  Tritia  trivittata,  (Plate  XXI,  fig,  112,)  Bittium  nigrum, 
(Plate  XXIV,  fig.  154,)  Astyris  lunata,  (Plate  XXI,  tig.  110,)  which  occur 
.on  the  flats  and  on  the  bottom  in  shallow  water,  but  all  are  more  com- 
mon among  eel-grass.  The  Melampus  btdentatus  {Plate  XXV,  figs.  169, 
169a)  is  very  abundant  among  the  grass  and  weeds  at  and  just  above 
high-water  mark.  It  contributes  largely  to  the  food  of  the  minnows 
and  other  small  fishes,  as  well  as  to  that  of  many  aquatic  birds.  The 
CrepidtiUt  convexa  (Plate  XXIII,  fig.  128)  ia  frequent  on  the  dead  shells 
occupied  by  the  small  hermit-crab,  Eupagurus  longtcarpus,  (p.  313,) 
which  is  abundant,  running  over  the  bottom  in  shallow  water. 

The  most  abundant  bivalves  are  the  long  clam,  3/^a  arenaria,  (Plate 
XXVI,  flg.  1T9,)  and  Macoma  fusm,  (Plate  XXX,  fig.  222,)  These  both 
occur  burrowing  in  the  sand  between  tides,  and  both  occur  far  up  the 
estnaries,  where  the  water  is  very  brackish,  but  they  are  most  abun- 
dant where  there  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud.  In  the  estuaries  the 
long  clam  is  extremely  abundant  all  along  the  coast  from  New  Jersey 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  well  as  on  all  the  northern  coa  sts  of  Europe 
It  also  occurs  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  as  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
but  in  greatly  diminished  numbers.  North  of  New  York  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  as  an  ai'ticle  of  food.  North  of  Cape  Cod  it  is  the  com- 
mon "  clam  "  of  the  fishermen ;  and  north  of  Boston  it  almost  entirely 
displaces,  in  the  markets,  the  "round-clam,"  or"quahog,"  Venm  mer- 
cenaria,  which  is  ■  the  common  clam  at  New  York  and  farther  south. 
Along  the  southern  coast  of  New  England  both  species  are  abundant, 
atid  both  are  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  markets.    South  of  New 
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York  tlie  long  clam  is  but  little  sought  as  an  article  of  food,  except  for  local 
use.  On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  it  is  ofteu  called  the  "  maniaose  clam," 
from  the  Indiau  name  (frequently  corrupted  to  "  nauny-nose.")  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  the  "soft-shelled  clam,"  in  distinction  from  the 
"quahog,"  which  is  called  "hard-shelled."  The  "longclams"  of  certain 
localities  on  Long  Island  Sound,  as,  for  instance,  those  from  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  are  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  are  very  highly  esteemed. 
The  Guilford  clams  are  assorted  into  regular  sizes,  aud  are  bought  from 
the  fishermen  on  the  spot  by  the  hundred.  Those  of  large  size  bring 
about  $3  per  hundred ;  these  are  retaiTed  in  the  market  at  New  Haven 
for  60  cents  per  dozen.  Smaller  sizes  bring  48  cents  and  36  cents  per 
dozen.  Daring  unusually  low  tides  in  wiuper  clams  of  extraordinary  size 
are  obtained  at  Guilford,  below  the  zone  ordinarily  uncovered  by  the 
tide;  these  often  weigh  a  pound  or  more,  and  sell  for  about  $1.25  per 
dozen ;  occasionally  the  weight  is  as  much  as  a  pound  and  a  half,  aud  the 
shells  become  six  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  ordinary  long  clams  of  small  and  moderate  sizes  bring  95  cents, 
$1.25,  and  $2  per  bushel  at  wholesale;  these  retail  in  our  markets  at 
50  cents  to  15  cents  per  peck,  the  smallest  sizes  being  cheapest,  while 
the  reverso  is  the  case  with  the  round  clams. 

In  New  Haven  the  long  clams  are  chieily  sold  in  winter,  being  "  out 
of  season"  in  summer,  when  the  round  clams  supply  the  markets.  But 
in  New  York  the  long  clams  are  sold  during  the  whole  year. 

Large  quitntities  of  these  clams  are  also  collected  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Is'ew  England  and  put  up  fo*  bait,  to  be  used  in  the  cod-flshery 
at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

The  total  amount  collected  and  used  annually  is  probably  not  less 
than  1,000,000  bushels. 
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The  bottoms  of  the  sheltered  estuaries,  ponds,  and  harbors,  are  almost 
invariably  muddy,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  from  low- 
water  mark  to  their  greatest  depths,  or,  in  other  words,  wherever  the 
waves  do  not  act  with  considerable  force.  The  shores  between  tides  are 
also  muddy  in  the  more  protected  localities,  where  the  waves  do  not 
have  suflftcient  power  to  remove  the  fine  sediments.  The  upper  and  nar- 
rower parts  of  nearly  all  the  estuaries  in  this  region  are,  on  this  account, 
muddy,  for  the  rapidity  of  the  tide  is  seldom  sufBoient  to  entirely  re- 
move the  fine  sediments  brought  down  by  the  streams. 

A  large  part  of  the  muddy  bottoms  is  generally  covered  in  summer  by 
extensive  patches  of  eel-grass.  Over  other  portions  large  beds  of  oys- 
13  V 
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ters  are  always  plauted,  thus  greatly  modifying  tlie  natural  conditions 
of  such  localities  and  introducing  a  large  number  of  species  not  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  true  muddy  bottoms. 

The  shores  of  the  muddy  estuaiies  and  ponds,  or  lagoons,  are  usually 
low,  flat,  and  bordered  by  more  or  less  extensive  salt-marshes,  with  the 
surface  generally  just  above  high-water  mark  of  ordinary  tides,  but  lia- 
ble to  inundation  by  unusually  high  tides.  These  marshes  are  always 
traversed  by  winding  and  sluggish  tidal  streams  of  brackish  water  and 
by  smaller  ditches,  and  the  surface  is  often  diversified  by  sma^U  pools  or 
ponds  of  impure  brackish  water,  in  which  there  is  generally  a  deep  de- 
posit of  soft,  slimy  mud'  and  decaying  organic  matter,  which  often  be- 
comes putrid,  aud  exhales  fetid  gases.  All  such  waters,  whether  in  the 
ditches  or  pools,  and  however  filthy  they  may  be,  are  inhabited  by  cer- 
tain kinds  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  they  are  also  frequented  by  mul- 
titudes of  minnows  and  other  small  fishes,  which  undoubtedly  find 
abundant  food  in  sucli  places. 

In  these  brackish  pools  and  ditches  we  find  certain  beetles,  both  in  the 
adult  and  larval  stages.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  Hydro- 
pMlua  qwadristriatm  HoKN.,  a  large,  black  species,  which  appears  to  be 
common.  The  larva  of  the  salt-marsh  musquito  (Cwlex,  sp.,)  also  lives  in 
such  situations,  aud  the  adults  in  August,  September,  and  October,  so 
swarm  in  these  marshes  as  to  render  it  extremely  unpleasant  to  go  on 
or  near  them.  The  larvEO  of  an  Epliydra  also  occurs,  and  many  other 
insects  will  doubtless  be  found  in  these  places  when  carefully  sought  for. 
One  Amphipod,  the  Gammarits  mticronatus,  commonly  lives  in  the  most 
brackish  pools  and  among  the  grass  on  the  marshes.  The  prawn,  Pate- 
monetes  vulgaris,  (Plate  II,  fig.  9,)  is  also  very  abundant  in  these  pools 
and  ditches,  even  where  the  water  is  but  little  salt,  and  also  occurs  in 
immense  numbers  on  the  muddy  bottoms  and  among  the  eel-grass  of  the 
estuaries.  In  the  pools  there  are  also  myriads  of  small  Entomostraca 
of  many  kinds,  upon  which  the  prawn  aud  other  species  feed,  while  the 
Entomostraca  find  an  abundance  of  ciliated  Infusoria  and  other  micro- 
scopic animals  for  food. 

We  find  several  species  of  crabs  burrowing  in  muddy  banks  along  the 
shores  of  the  estuaries,  as  well  as  along  banks  of  the  streams  and  dit«hes 
in  the  salt-marshes.  The  most  abundant  of  these  is  the  marsh  fiddler- 
crab,  Gelasimus  pwgnaw,  which  ia  often  so  abundant  that  the  banks  are 
completely  honey -combed  and  undermined  by  them.  These  holes  are  of 
various  sizes  up  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  de- 
scend more  or  less  perpendicularly,  often  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more.  Occasionally  in  summer  these  crabs  will  leave  their  holes  and 
scatter  over  the  surface  of  the  marshes,  which  at  such  times  seem  to  be 
perfectly  alive  with  them,  but  when  disturbed  they  will  scamper  away 
in  every  direction  and  speedily  retreat  to  their  holes,  but  occasionally, 
at  least,  they  do  not  find  their  own,  for  sometimes  the  rightful  owner 
will  be  seen  forcibly  ejecting  several  intruders.    It  is  probable  that  at 
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SQch  times  of  general  retreat  each  one  gets  into  the  first  hole  that  he 
cau  find.  Associated  with  this  "fiddler"  another  related  cra,b,  the  Se- 
sarma  reticulata,  is  occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers.  This 
is  a  stoiit-looking,  reddish  brown  crab,  with  a  scLnarish  carapax ;  its  large 
claws  are  stent  and  nearly  equal  in  both  sexes,  instead  of  being  very- 
unequal,  as  in  the  male  "fiddlers."  It  lives  in  holes  like  the  "fiddlers," 
but  its  holes  are  usually  much  larger,  often  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  It  is  much  less  active  than  the  "fiddlers,"  but  can  pinch 
very  powerfully  with  its  large  claws,  which  are  always  promptly  used 
when  an  opportunity  occurs. 

The  Carcinua  granulatus  (p.  313)  of  large  size  may  often  be  found  con- 
cealed in  the  cavities  under  the  banks  undermined  by  the  two  preceding 
species,  along  the  ditches  and  streams  in  the  salt-marshes.  On  the 
marshes  farther  up  the  estuaries,  and  along  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  and  extending  up  even  to  places  where. the  water  is  quite  fresh, 
another  and  much  larger  species  of  "fiddler-crab"  occurs,  often  iu  abun- 
dance; this  is  the  Gelasimm  minax.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
its  much  larger  size  and  by  having  a  patch  of  red  at  the  joints  of  the 
legs.  Its  habits  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Prudden  of 
Hew  Haven,  but  his  interesting  account  of  them  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. He  has  also  investigated  its  anatomy.  According  to  Mr.  Prud- 
den this  species,  like  G.  pwgilator,  (see  p.  336,)  is  a  vegetarian.  He  often 
saw  it  engaged  in  scraping  up  and  eating  a  minute  green  algoid  plant, 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  mud.  The  male  uses  its  small  claw  ex- 
clusively in  obtaining  its  food  and  conveying  it  to  the  mouth.  The 
female  uses  either  of  her  small  ones  indifferently.  In  enlarging  its  bar- 
rows Mr.  Prudden  observed  that  these  crabs  scraped  off  the  mud  from 
the  inside  of  the  burrow  by  means  of  the  claws  of  the  ambulatory  legs, 
and  having  formed  the  mud  into  a  pellet,  pushed  it  up  out  of  the  hole 
by  means  of  the  elbow-like  joint  at  the  base  of  the  great  claw,  when 
this  is  folded  down.  He  also  ascertained  that  this  crab  often  constructs 
a  regular  oven-like  arch  of  mud  over  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  This 
arch-way  is  horizontal,  and  large  and  long  enough  to  contain  the  crab, 
■who  quietly  sits  in  this  curious  door-way  on  the  lookout  for  his  enemies 
of  all  kinds. 

This  species  can  live  out  of  water  and  without  food  for  many  days. 
It  can  also  live  in  perfectly  fresh  water.  One  large  male  was  kept  in 
my  laboratory  in  a  glass  jar  containing  nothing  but  a  little  siliceous  sand, 
moistened  with  pure  fresh  water,  for  over  six  months.  During  thfe 
whole  period  he  seemed  to  be  constantly  in  motion,  walking  round  and 
round  the  jar  and  trying  to  climb  out.  He  was  never  observe<l  to  rest 
or  appear  tired,  and  after  months  of  confinement  and  starvation  was 
just  as  pugnacious  as  ever. 

Although  some  of  the  colonies  of  this  species  live  nearly  or  quite  up 
to  fresh  water,  others  are  found  farther  down  on  the  marshes,  where  the 
water  is  quite  brackish,  and  thus  there  is  a  middle  ground  where  this 
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and  G.  pugnax  occur  together.  Thia  was  found  by  Mr.  Prudden  to  be 
the  ease,  both  on  the  marshes  bordering  West  Eiver  and  on  those  of 
Mill  Eiver  near  New  Haven,  They  are  abundant  along  both  these 
streams.  The  holes  made  by  this  species  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
6,  pugnax.  Some  of  them  are  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  "blue  crab"  or  common  edible  crab,  CalKnectes  kastatus,  (p.  367,) 
frequents  the  brackish  streams  and  estuaries,  where  it  is  often  taken  in 
large  quantities  for  the  markets.  These  are  usually  brought  to  market 
early  in  May,  but  the  "soft-shelled"  ones,  which  are  more  highly  es- 
teemed, are  taken  later.  These  soft-shelled  individuals  are  merely  those 
that  have  recently  shed  their  old  shells,  while  the  new  shell  has  not  had 
time  to  harden.  The  period  of  shedding  seems  to  be  irregular  and  long 
continued,  for  soft-shelled  crabs  are  taken  nearly  all  summer.  The  young 
and  half-grown  specimens  of  this  crab  may  often  be  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  hiding  in  the  holes  and  hollows  beneath  the  banks  during 
the  flood-tide.  When  disturbed,  they  swim  away  quietly  into  deeper 
water.  These  small  crabs  are  devoured  by  many  of  the  larger  fishes. 
During  flood-tide  the  large  crabs  swim  up  the  streams  like  many  flshes, 
and  retreat  again  with  the  ebb.  They  feed  largely  on  fishes,  and  often 
do  much  damage  by  eating  fishes  caught  in  set-nets,  frequently  making 
large  holes  in  the  nets  at  the  same  time, 

The  "mud-crabs,"  Fanopevs  Sayt  (p.  312)  and  P.  Aepressus,  (Plate  I,, 
fig.  3,)  are  very  common  in  all  the  muddy  estuaries  and  harbors.  P. 
Marrisii  also  occurs  in  similar  places ;  it  is  far  less  common,  and  appar- 
ently usually  lives  higher  up  toward  high-water  mark,  under  stones,  &c., 
but  it  has  been  found  on  the  salt-marshes  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  Elver, 
according  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould. 

The  Orchestia  palustris  Smith,  is  found  on  the  salt-marshes,  where  it 
occurs  under  drift-wood,  vegetable  debris,  &e.,  extending  its  range 
nearly  or  quite  up  to  fresh  water,  and  at  times  living  in  places  that  are 
almost  dry,  above  high-water  mark. 

The  Sgwilla  empma  {p.  369)  burrows  in  muddy  shores  and  bottoms  at 
or  below  low-water  mark. 

The  Qebia,  affinis  (p.  368,  Plate  D,  fig.  7)  also  lives  in  similar  places  in 
deep  burrows,  as  described  on  a  previous  page. 

The  "  horseshoe-crab,"  i*MiMZMs  Polyphemus  (p.  340,)  is  also  a  com- 
mon inhabitant  of  muddy  bottoms,  in  estuaries,  where  it  grows  to  great 
size. 

The  most  common  Annelids  are  partly  the  same  as  those  given 
above  for  the  sandy  shores.  The  Nereis  vireas  is  generally  very  abun- 
dant ;  the  two  species  of  Ehynchobolus  are  common ;  and  also  Zumbri- 
conereis  opaUna,  (Plate XIII,  figs. 69,  70;)  drratulus  grandis,  (Plate XV, 
figs.  80,  81;)  Folydrrus  emmiMS,  (p.  320,  Plate  XVI,  fig.  85;)  Ohteto- 
brmchus  sanguineus,  (p.  320 ;)  and  several  other  less  conspicuous  species. 

Among  the  Gastropods  by  for  the  most  abundant  species  is  the  llya- 
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ta,  (p.  354,  Plate  XXI,  ftg.  113,)  which  creeps  over  the  flats 
and  mnddy  bottoms  in  countless  multitudes,  sometimes  almost  covering 
the  entire  surface.  When  left  by  the  tide,  on  the  flats,  especially  in  cold 
■weather,  they  will  creep  into  the  small  pools  and  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face, where  they  often  huddle  together  in  great  crowds,  sometimes  form- 
ing many  layers,  one  above  another.  This  is  probably  the  most  abundant 
shell,  of  any  considerable  size,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  It 
occurs  abundantly  from  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is 
essentially  a  scavenger,  and  owing  to  its  vast  numbers  its  services  in 
that  line  must  be  of  great  value.  It  occurs  far  up  the  estuaries,  where 
the  water  is  decidedly  brackish,  but  flourishes  equally  well  on  the  outer 
shores. 

The  Littorinella  minuta  (Plate  XXIV,  fig.  140)  also  occurs  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  mad-flats,  and  in  the  pools  and  ditches  of  the  salt- 
marshes,  but  it  is  a  small  and  inconspicuous  species.  It  is,  however,  not 
overlooked  by  the  small  fishes  and  various  aquatic  birds,  for  they  feed 
largely  upon  it. 

The  Melampm  Mdmtatus  (Plate  XXV,  figs.  1C9,  lG9a)  is  also  extremely 
abundant  on  the  muddy  salt-marshes,  creeping  over  the  general  surface, 
or  in  the  shallow  pools  and  ditches,  and  among  the  grass,  creeping  up 
the  stalks.  In  shallow  water,  where  not  too  brackish,  the  Bulla  solitaria 
(Plate  XXV,  fig.  161)  is  sometimes  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
creeping  over  soft,  muddy  bottoms.  It  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  flounders. 

Among  the  Lamellibranehs,  one  of  the  most  common  species  is  the 
Modiola  pUcaiula,  (Pla,t& 'S.XSSl,  &g,  25S,} -wMcii.  occurs  everywhere  on 
the  muddy  banks  at  and  above  high-water  mark,  and  also  over  the  salt- 
marshes,  along  the  borders  of  ditches  and  streams,  and  wherever  there 
is  sufficient  moisture,  partially  imbedding  its  shell  in  the  mud  or  among 
the  roots  of  grass,  aud  anchoring  itself  by  means  of  a  stout  byssue. 
The  long  clam,  Mya  arenaria,  (p.  463)  and  the  Maeoma  fmca,  (Plate 
XXX,  flg.  222)  are  almost  everywhere  abundant  on  the  shores  between 
tides. 

The  "  round  clam,"  Vemis  mercenaria,  (p.  359,  Plate  XXVI,  flg.  184,) 
occurs  on  the  muddy  bottoms  in  shallow  water,  often  iu  great  abundance, 
especially  where  the  mud  is  somewhat  firm,  or  where  there  is  an  admix- 
tureofsand,  and  the  waterisnot  very  mnchfreshencd.  Thiselamisusually 
taken  in  such  places  by  means  of  long-handled  tongs,  and  sometimes 
with  the  dredge.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  estuaries  and  harbors 
opening  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  quantity  of  this  clam  taken 
annually  for  food  is  enormous,  but  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  get  re- 
liable statistics,  either  for  this  or  the  long  clam,  for  they  are  mostly  taken 
and  sold,  a  few  bushels  at  a  time,  by  individual  fishermen,  and  the 
traffic  is  diffused  along  the  whole  coast,  from  Florida  to  Boston ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  1,500,000  bushels  are  annually  consumed. 
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In  tlie  New  Haven  markets  the  round  clams  retail  at  $2  to  $3  per  bushel 
for  tlie  small  ones,  and  $1  to  $2  per  bushel  for  the  large  ones. 

The  common  muscle,  Mytihis  edulis,  (p.  307,  Plate  XXXT,  flg.  234,)  is 
also  extremely  abundant  on  the  muddy  bottoms,  forming  immense  beds 
in  many  places.  It  is  taken  in  vast  quantities  for  fertilizing  the  land, 
but  is  seldom  used  as  food  on  our  coast,  although  it  is  used  extensively 
in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

The  muddy  bottoms  of  the  estuaries,  ponds,  and  harbors,  especially 
when  composed  largely  of  organic  matter  in  a  living  state,  afford  the 
best  localities  for  "  planting"  oysters,  and  they  are  extensively  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  The  oysters  thus  planted  are  mostly  brought  from 
farther  south,  but  young  "natives"  are  also  transplanted  on  a  large 
scale  in  some  localities. 

It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  the  oysters  did  not  originally  grow 
on  muddy  bottoms,  for  the  young  cannot  maintain  themselves  during 
early  life  unless  attached  to  some  solid  substance. 

Therefore,  where  large  oyster-beds  have  been  planted,  the  bottom 
should  no  longer  be  classed  as  "muddy,"  but  rather  as  a  "shelly  bot- 
tom," for  a  large  number  of  animals,  in  addition  to  those  of  true  muddy 
bottoms,  live  among  or  attached  to  the  oysters. 

Along  the  peaty  and  clayey  banks,  especially  where  undermined  by 
the  waves,  even  nearly  up  to  high-water  mark,  the  Petricola  pholadi- 
formis  (p.  372,  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  199,)  and  Fholas  trurtcata,  (Plate  XXVU, 
fig.  200,)  ai'e  often  found  in  their  deep  burrows  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Tagehis  gibba  (Plate  XXVI,  flg.  181,  and  Plato  XXX,  fig.  217,) 
burrows  at  and  below  low-water  mark  on  the  muddy  and  argillaceous 
shores  of  the  estuaries,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  bays.  On  muddy 
bottoms,  toward  the  outer  parts  of  the  estuaries  and  harbors,  the 
Midinia  lateralis  (Plate  XXVI,  fig.  184,  b)  often  occurs  in  great  abun- 
•  dance.  Add  in  similar  places,  even  where  the  bottom  consists  largely  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  Tellina  tenia  (Plate  XXX,  fig.  225)  and 
Solenomya  velum  (Plate  XXIX,  fig.  210)  are  sometimes  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  The  Callista  convexa  (Plate  XXX,  fig.  219)  also  occurs 
in  similar  places, 

The  Ascidians,  Bryozoa,  and  Eadiata  are  almost  entirely  wanting  on 
the  muddy  shores  and  bottoms  of  estuaries,  unless  in  localities  where 
eel-grass  or  oyster-beds  afford  them  suitable  stations ;  but  such  localities 
■will  be  discussed  farther  on. 

■Jjist  of  ^ecies  inhabiting  the  muddy  shores  and  loitoms  of  brackish  waters. 
ARTICTJLATA. 

Insects. 
Page,  1  Page, 

Oicindela  marginata 335    Culex,  sp 466 

Hydrophilus  quadristriatus      406|  Ephydra,  sp 466 
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Gelasimiisiniguax 

G.  minax 

Sesarma  reticulata 

PaDopeus  Sayi 

P.  depressus 

P.  Harrisii 

Callinectes  liastatua 

Carcinus  granulatus 

Libinia  canaliculata 

Bupagarus  longicarpus 

Gebia  affinis 

Crangoii  vulgaris 

Palajmonetes  vulgaris 

Mysis  stenolepis 

Squiila  enipusa 

Nepbtbys  ingens 

Podarke  obscura 

Eteone,  sp 

Nereis  virens 

Marpbysa  Leidyi 

Lumbriconereis  opalina 

Ehyncliobolus  Americanus- 


Orcbestia  agilis 

O.  palustris 

Gammarus  mucrouatns... 

Melita  nitida . 

Ampelisea,  sp 

Ampbitboe  valida 

A.  compta 

Coroi>bium  eylindricum... 
Spliaeroma  quadridentata  . 

Idotea  irrorata 

Epelys  trilobns 

E.  moutosus 

Ja^ra  copiosa 

Limnoria  lignornm 

Limulus  Palypbemus 


E.  dibrancbiatus 

Cirratulus  grandis 

Notomastus  flliformia 

Cistenides  Gouldii, 

Polycirrus  eximius 

Chfetobranchus  sanguineus- 


314 
468 
466 
314 
431 
315 
370 
370 
315 
316 
370 
370 
315 
370 
408 


Page. 
341 
468 
343 
323 


Kemertes  socialis. . 


Page.  , 
324;  Cosmocepbala  ochracea.. 
]Vematodes. 


Pontonema  inarinum 


P.  vacillatnm  . 


MOLLUSCA. 

Gastropods. 


Ilyanassa  obsoleta 4C8 

Bassa  vibes 371 

Enpleura  caudata 371 

Urosalpinx  ciaerea 306 

Astyris  lunata 306 

Bittium  nigrum 305 

Littorioa  rudis 305 

L.  palliata 305 


Page. 

Littorioa  irrorata 372 

littorinella  minuta 469 

Crepidula  convexa 355 

C.  fornieata 356 

C.  nnguiformis 355 

BuUa  solitaria 469 

Melampus  bideutatus 469 
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JJamelUbranchs. 


Page. 

Pholas  truiicata 470 

P.  costata 433 

Mya  arenaria 469 

Macoma  fusca 469 

Tellina  tenta 470 

An  gul  listener 358 

Tagelus  gibba 470 

Petricola  pholadiformis. 


I'age. 

Callista  C0Q%'exa 470 

Muliuia  lateralis 470 

Solenom  ja  velum 470 

Nacula  prosima 432 

Argina  pexata 300 

Modiola  plicatula 469 

M.  hamatus 374 

Mytilus  edalis . . 


Venus  mereenaria 469  ;  Ostriea  Virgiiiiana 310 

III.  3. — Animals  usnAuiTiKa  oyster-beds  in  brackish  waters. 

Although  the  oyster-beds  are  generally  planted  on  bottoms  that  were 
originally  muddy,  when  covered  wholly  or  partially  with  living  oysters  or 
with  dead  ojater-shells,  such  bottoms  may  properly  be  regarded  as  "shelly 
bottoms"  analogous  to  the  natural  shelly  bottoms  of  the  outer  waters. 
The  shells  of  the  oysters  afford  suitable  attachment  for  various  shells, 
brjozoa,  ascidians,  hydroids,  sponges,  &c,  which  could  not  otherwise 
maintain  their  existence  on  muddy  bottoms,  while  other  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  crabs,  annelids,  &c.,  find  shelter  beneath  the  shells  or  ia 
their  interstices.*  Some  species  have  apparently  been  introduced  from 
farther  south  with  the  oysters ;  among  these  are  Moviola  hamatus  and 
Pwnopeiia  SerbsUi,  neither  of  which  is  positively  known  to  be  fully  nat- 
uralized on  our  shores. 

In  planting  the  oysters  they  are  more  or  less  uniformly  scattered  over 
the  bottom,  from  somewhat  above  low-water  mark  to  the  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  The  oysters  thus  planted  are  brought  mostly  from  the 
■waters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  spring.  During  the  summer  they 
usually  increase  greatly  in  size,  and  often  become  very  fat  and  improve  in 
flavor.  They  are  taken  up  in  the  fall,  for  if  left  exposed  to  the  freezing 
weather  of  our  winters,  at  least  all  those  ia  very  shallow  water  would  be 
killed.  They  often  double  in  bulk  during  the  summer.  Besides  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  oysters  thus  brought  from  farther  south  to  be  "  plant- 
ed "  in  our  waters,  large  quantities  of  young  "  natives  "  are  also  collected 
from  the  localities  where  they  naturally  breed,  and  are  planted  on  muddy 
bottoms  in  the  brackish  waters,  where  they  grow  very  rapidly,  usually 
attaining  a  size  suitable  for  the  market  iu  two  or  three  years. 

These  "  native  oysters,"  although  of  the  same  species  as  those  brought 
from  the  south,  are  more  hardy,  and  will  live  through  the  winter  if  cov- 
ered by  a  depth  of  water  sufflcient  to  prevent  them  from  freezing.  The 
young  oysters  that  attach  themselves  to  stones,  ledges,  &c.,  between 
tides,  often  in  great  abundance,  nearly  all  perish  by  freezing  during  the 
winter.  They  mostly  become  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
during  the  first  summer.    The  period  of  spawning  lasts  for  some  time, 
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tut  most  of  it  seems  to  be  done  in  May,  Jane,  aud  July.  The  young, 
after  swimming  jilDout  for  a  short  time,  attacli.  themselves  to  any  suitable 
hard  object,  such  as  roeks,  shells,  timber,  brush,  &e.  On  our  coast  very 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  young  oysters  by  artificial 
means,  because  the  young  oysters,  of  a  size  suitable  to  plant,  can  gen- 
erally be  bought  at  a  price  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  raising  them. 
The  time  will  doubtless  come,  however,  when  this  will  no  longer  be  the 
case,  and  then  the  methods  so  successfully  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Prance  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage. 

The  young  oysters  must  flud  some  solid  substance  to  which  they  can 
attach  themselves,  before  losing  their  locomotive  organs,  otherwise  they 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  and  iierish  in  the  mud.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  although  the  oysters  planted  on  muddy  bottoms  of  the  right  kind 
■will  grow  most  rapidly,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  their  micro- 
scopic food  in  the  mud  and  turbid  water ;  yet  such  localities  are  unfa- 
vorable for  breeding- grounds,  because  the  young,or  "  spat,"  will  find  no 
suitable  objects  to  which  they  can  attach  themaelves,unleas,  by  chance, 
to  the  shells  of  the  old  oysters.  Therefore,  if  it  be  desired  to  have  the 
oysters  in  such  localities  produce  the  young  ones  necessary  to  maintain 
the  bed  permanently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  hard  objects  on  the 
bottom,  to  which  they  may  adhere.  Stones,  broken  bricks,  &c.,  may  be 
usedfor  this  purpose,  but  nothing  is  better  than  old  oyster- shells,  and 
they  are  generally  cheaper  than  anything  else. 

On  the  coast  of  France  bundles  of  twigs  or  fagots,  prepared  tiles, 
and  other  objects  have  been  used  to  catch  the  young,  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  such  objects  until  they  become  large  enough  to  be 
removed  and  planted  elsewhere. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  best  breeding-grounds  are  on  hard  bottoms, 
where  there  are  large  quantities  of  dead  shells,  pebbles,  &c.,  to  which 
the  young  will  be  sure  to  adhere.  But  such  bottoms  are  not  the  best 
localities  for  the  rapid  growth  and  fattening  of  the  oysters.  Therefore 
it  is  always  found  profitable  to  transplant  the  young  oysters,  when  large 
enough,  from  hard  bottoms  to  the  muddy  bottoms  of  the  estuaries, where 
their  natural  food  most  abounds. 

AU  muddy  bottoms  are  not  equally  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  great 
differences  to  be  found  in  the  muddy  bottoms  of  various  localities  have 
already  been  mentioned  on  a  previous  page.  (Seep.  430.)  Those  bottoms  . 
that  are  composed  mainly  of  tenacious  clay  are  unsuitable,  both  because 
the  oysters  become  imbedded  too  deeply  in  the  clay,  and  because  such 
mud  contains  but  little  organic  matter.  Those  that  consist  of  clay  or 
sand  mixed  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  have  a  black,  putrid 
layer  just  beneath  the  surface  are  also  unsuitable  and  should  be  avoided. 
Those  that  consist  of  very  deep,  soft,  pasty  mud,  though  the  mud  itself 
may  be  of  good  quality,  are  apt  to  allow  the  oysters  to  sink  too  deeply 
beneath  the  surface  and  thus  become  smothered  in  the  mud. 

The  most  suitable  localities  are  those  sheltered  places  where  there  is 
a  firm  substratum  of  sand  or  gravel,  overlaid  with  a  few  inches  of  soft, 
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flocculent  mud,  consisting  largely  of  living  microscopic  animals  and 
plants,  Infusoria,  Diatoms,  &c.  Such  localities  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  our  shallow  estuaries,  harbors,  and  brackish  ponds,  and  on  such 
grounds  the  oysters  grow  aud  become  fat  with  surprising  rapidity. 

The  character  of  such  bottoms  is  very  liable  to  be  changed  by  storms, 
especially  in  winter,  either  by  the  removal  of  the  organic  mud  to 
some  other  part  of  the  bottom  or  shore,  or  by  the  washing  in  of  silt  or 
clay  in  quantities  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  and  destroy  the  living 
organisms.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  locality  may  be  an  excellent  oys- 
ter-ground one  year  and  comparatively  worthless  the  next,  or  a  poor 
locality  may  in  the  next  year  become  a  good  one.  And  on  this  account 
the  great  reputation  that  the  oysters  of  a  particular  locality  often  ac- 
quire in  a  favorable  year  may  not  belong  to  them  in  subsequent  years, 
for  the  quality  of  the  oysters  changes  with  thecharact«rof  thefoodaud 
hottom  where  they  grow.  I  have  already  mentioned  several  of  the  more 
important  enemies  of  the  oysters  on  former  pages.  (See  pp.  306,  326.) 
The  star-flshes,  which  are  among  the  most  destructive  of  these,  do  not 
flourish  in  brackish  waters,  and  this  is,  therefore,  a  great  advantage. 

The  quantity  of  oysters  taken  from  our  waters  is  far  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed  by  those  not  familiar  with  this  important  business. 
The  best  statistics  are  necessarily  very  incomplete,  but  they  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  almost  incredible  magnitude  of  this  industry,  which  is, 
moreover,  rapidly  increasing  as  the  facilities  for  transportiug  the  oysters 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  to  the  Pacific  coast,  are  multiplied. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  Hunter  Davidson,  commissioner, 
upon  the  oyster-fisheries,  &c.,  of  Maryland,  January,  1872,*  the  quantity 
of  oysters  taken  in  Maryland  waters  in  the  year  1869-'70  was  11,233,475 
bushels,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  35  cents  per  bushel,  would  amount 
to  $4,031,716.  To  catch  and  convey  those  to  market  8,070  men  were  em- 
ployed on  the  water ;  7,190,400  bushels  were  taken  by  642  vessels  (ton- 
nage 14,436)  engaged  in  dredging,  and  employing  4,060  hands.  The 
balance,  2,043,075  bushels,  were  taken  by  1,047  boats  or  "canoes,"  using 
tongs  and  rakes,  and  employing  3,410  hands. 

In  1870-'71,  597  vessels,  (tonnage  13,425,)  engaged  in  dredging,  anS" 
employing  3,775  hands,  took  6,686,400  bushels  ;  and  1,649  "  canoes " 
took,  with  tongs,  2,361,403  bushels,  employing  3,507  hands ;  making  the 
total  amount  for  the  year,  10,947,803  bushels,  valued  at  $3,831,731. 
Many  of  these  oysters  were  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  while 
others  were  sold  for  less  than  twenty-flve  cents,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  estimated  average  value  (thirty-five  cents)  is  considerably  below  the 
actual  value. 

The  quantity  taken  in  the  waters  of  Virginia  is  probably  quite  as 
large  as  that  from  Maryland. 

Large  quantities  are  also  taken  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  Long 

*  Report  on  the  Ojater-Fiaheries,  PotoDiao  EiTer  Shad  and  Herring  FiBheries,  aud 
the  Water-fowl  of  Maryland,  to  his  eseelleQcy  the   gorernor  and  other  c 
of  the  State  oys tor-police  force,  January,  1872. 
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Island,  and  Connecticut.  It  is,  tlierefore,  probable  that  tlie  total  amount 
taken  on  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  is  not  less  than  30,000,000 
bushels  annually,  having  a  value  of  more  than  $20,000,000.  In  making 
this  estimate  we  should  allow  for  the  great  increase  in  bulk  and  value 
of  many  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  oysters  that  are  transplanted  to 
northern  waters,  and  allowed  to  grow  hefore  using.  The  average  value 
of  the  northern  oysters,  both  native  and  transplanted,  is  probably  more 
than  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
above  estimate  is  considerably  too  low, 

The  great  oyster-markets  of  the  country  are  Baltimore  and  New  York. 
In  Baltimore  immense  quantities  of  oysters  are  put  np  in  kegs  and 
cans  to  supply  the  distant  parts  of  onr  own  country  and  also  to  ship 
to  nearly  all  foreign  countries.  In  1867  it  was  estimated  that  more 
than  10,000  persons  were  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  business. 
Thereweretlientliirtypacking-houses,  employing 4,500  openers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  packing  business  great  quantities  of  oysters  are  sold  at  Bal- 
timore and  sent  away  in  the  shell.  The  total  quantity  sold  at  Baltimore 
exceeded  7,000,000  bushels,  of  which  about  5,000,000  bushels  came  from 
Maryland  waters,  and  the  balance  from  Virginia.  Of  these  over 
1,000,000  bushels  were  sent  to  New  York,  700,000  to  Fair  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, where  an  extensive  packing  business  is  carried  on,  450,000 
to  Philadelphia,  350,000  to  Boston. 

The  oyster  trade  of  New  York,  several  years  ago,  was  estimated  at 
over  $8,000,000,  employing  2,500  vessels,  and  it  has  greatly  increased 
since  that  estimate  was  made. 

Among  the  most  common  shells  that  are  found  attached  to  oysters 
are  Crepidula  fornicata  (Plate  XXIII,  flga.  129, 120a)  and  C.  unguiformis, 
(Plato  XXIII,  fig.  127.}  They  both  occur  together  on  the  upper  as  well 
as  the  under  valves,  and  in  all  cases  retain  their  ordinary  characters, 
except  that  the  latter  is  more  regular  in  form,  and  usually  has  the 
upper  surface  slightly  convex,  instead  of  being  much  distorted  and 
with  a  concave  upper  surface,  as  the  larger  specimens  that  live  on 
the  inside  of  dead  univalves  usually  are.  Its  color,  when  living  on  the 
oysters,  is  always  white,  while  the  C.  fornicata  is  always  more  or  less 
marked  with  brown. 

The  common  muscle,  Mytilus  epulis,  (p.  307)  frequently  occurs  attached 
to  oysters,  and  when  it  accumulates  on  the  oyster-beds  in  large  quan- 
tities it  is  very  injurious.  The  Modiola  hamatus  {p.  374)  is  a  very  pe- 
culiar-looking muscle,  having  a  broad,  often  hatchet-shaped,  distorted 
shell,  covered  with  prominent  radiating  ribs,  many  of  which  are  forked. 
Its  color  is  yellowish  or  brownish.  It  somewhat  resembles  MoAMa  pliea- 
tula,  but  is  broader  and  has  coarser  ribs.  This  muscle  is  sometimes 
found  in  New  Haven  Harbor,  living  on  the  oyster-beds  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  of  fuU  size,  attached  to  the  oysters,  either  singly  or  in 
clusters,  by  the  byssal  threads.  It  has  been  observed  only  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  and  it  may  not  have  survived  the  winters,  for  it  is  possible 
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that  all  the  individuals  may  have  been  brought  from  the  south,  iu  the 
spring,  when  quite  small,  attached  to  the  oysters.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  it  has  really  become  naturalized  on  our  shores.  It  is  very  common 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  southern  coast.  The 
Anomia  glabra  (p.  311,  Plate  XXII,  figs.  2il,  242,  242(i)  is  also  very 
commonly  found  adhering  to  oysters. 

The  hard  sandy  tubes  of  iSabellaria  vulgaris  (p.  331,  Plate  XVII,  figs 
88, 88ff)  and  the  calcareous  tubes  of  Serpula  ^ianthus  (p.  322)  are  very  fre- 
quent upon  oyster-shells,  and  occasionally  these  of  Potamilla  ocitli/era, 
{p  322,  Plate  XVII,  fig.  86,}  Scionopsis  palmata,  (p.  321,}  and  other  species 
are  met  with.  Many  other  Annelids  are  to  be  found  burrowing  or  hiding 
beneath  the  oysters.  The  common  green  star-lish,  Asterias  arenicola,  (p, 
326,  Plate  XXXV,  fig.  369,)  occasionally  occurs  on  the  oyster-beds  near 
the  mouths  of  estuaries,  but  is  seldom  sufficiently  abundant  in  the 
braetish  waters  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  oyster-beds. 

In  the  brackish  waters  the  "  drill,"  Urosalpinx  dnerea,  (p.  30G,  Plate 
XXI,  fig,  116,)  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  oyster,  and  is  sometimes  so 
numerous  as  to  do  very  serious  damage. 

Several  species  of  Hydroids  grow  adhering  to  oysters.  The  most 
abundant  of  these,  iu  brackish  water,  is  usually  Salecium  gracile  V., 
(p.  328,)  but  two  or  three  species  of  Ohelia  and  some  other  forms  occur. 

Of  Bryozoa,  one  of  the  most  common  species  is  the  Escharella  variab- 
ilis, (p.  312,  Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  256,)  which  forms  calcareous  incrusta- 
tions. The  Bugula  iurrita,  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIV,  figs  258,  259,)  and 
Veaimlaria  dichotoma  V.  (p.  404)  are  also  common.  The  Aleyonidium 
hirsutum,  j[p.  404,)  which  forms  soft  fleshy  crusts  over  the  surface  of 
the  shells,  is  quite  frequently  seen. 

The  common  red  sponge  (p.  330)  is  often  abundant  on  the  oyster-beds 
where  the  water  is  not  much  freshened. 

Idst  of  species  inhabiting  oyster-beds  in  brackish  waters. 

AETICULATA. 


Chironomus  oceanic 


Page. 

Pinnotheres  ostreum 367 

Cancer  irroratus 312 

Panopeus  Herbstii 472 

P.  Sayi 312 

P.  depressus 312 

Careinus  granulatus 312 

Liblnia  canaliculata 368 

Eupagorue  pollicaris 313 


E,  longicarpus 313 

Crangon  vulgaris 339 

Mysis  Americana 370 

Melita  nitida 314 

Ampelisca,  sp 431 

Uaciola  irrorata 3i0 

Corophium  cylindricum 370 

Epelys  trilobus 370 
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Annelids, 


Lepidonotas  squamatus 

320 

L.  snblevis 

320 

Ealalia,  sp 

3^9 

EteoDe,  sp 

349 

319 

317 

Lambriconereis  opalina 

320 

Khynchobolus  Amerioanus . 

319 

E.  dibraiichiatus 

319 

CiiTfttulus  grandia 

319 

Sabellaria  Tulgaris 

476 

Nicolea  simplex 

321 

Scionopsis  palmata 

476 

Polycirrus  eximius 

320 

CLaitobranehussaDguineua. 

320 

Potamilla  oculifera 

476 

Sabella  microphtlialiaa 

323 

Pabricia  Leidyi 

323 

Serpula  diantbus 

476 

Spirorbis,  sp 

323 

Hemerteans  and  Planarians. 

Page.  I  Page. 

s  socialis 324  I  Monocelis  agilis 325 

Cosmocephala  oehracea 325      Proeerodes  freqnens 325 

Polinia  glutinosa 324  J 


PontODema  mariiium . . 


Nematodes. 

Page.  I 
325  J  P.  vacillatum . . 

MOLLUSCA. 


Page. 
320 


Pasp, 

UrosalpiDs  ciuerea 47G 

Pulgur  carica 355 

Sycotypns   canaliculatns...  355 

Hyanassa  obsoleta 354 

Astjris  lunata 306 

Pissoa  aculeus 306 

Littorinella  minuta 469 

Bittiuin  nigrnm 305 


Page. 

Odostomiafiisca 307 

O.  tri&da 307 

O.bisuturalis 307 

Crepidula  fornicata 475 

C.  Tinguiformia 475 

C.  eonvexa 355 

Doridella  obscnra 307 


Lamellihranchs. 


Venus  mercenaria 

Argina  pesata , 

Scapbarca  transversa.. 
My  tilus  edulis 


469 
309 
309 


Modiola  hamatus 475 

Pecten  irradians 361 

Anomia  glabra 476 

Ostrjea  Virgiuiana 472 
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Ascidians. 

Page.    I  Page. 

CyDthla  partita 311    |  Molgiila  Manhattensis 311 

Bryosoa. 

Pajje.  ■  I'age. 

BugTila  turrita 476  Vesicnlaria  dichotoma 476 

Escharella  variaMlis 476  I  Alcyonidium  hirautnm 476 

Membranipora  lineata 406  |  Pedicellina  Americana 405 

RADIATA. 

EeJUiwderms. 


Asterias  areuicola. 


AcalepJis. 

Pag( 


Obelia  gelatinosa . . 

0.  diaphana 327 

O.  pyriformis 390 


rage. 

Halecmm  gracile 476 

Sertularia  argentea 408 


Page.   I  Page. 

Jletridium  margmatum.  -  - .     329   |  Sagartia  leucolena. . , .  .   ...       329 

PROTOZOA, 

Sponges. 
Page.    I  Pago. 

Tedania,  species 330   I  Bed  branching  sponge 476 

Halichoiidria,  sp 330  ! 

III.  4. — Animals  inhabitin&  bbl-geass  in  brackish  waters. 

A  large  portion  of  tlie  sliallow  parts  of  nearly  all  the  liarbors,  estu- 
aries, and  ponds  is  occupied  by  a  dense  growth  of  eel-grass,  Zostera 
marina,  in  summer.  This  plant  flonrishes  both  on  sandy  and  muildy 
bottoms.  During  the  fa.ll  and  winter  it  is  mostly  torn  up  and  drifted 
away  by  storms,  but  in  the  spring  a  new  crop  starts  up  and  grows  very 
rapidly,  the  narrow,  ribbon-like  leaves  often  becoming  sis  feet  or  more 
in  length  during  the  summer. 

These  tracts  of  eel-grass  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  a  considerable 
number  of  animals,  which  seek  these  places  either  for  food  or  conceal- 
ment and  shelter,  or  for  both  combined.  Other  species,  including  certain 
hydroids,  bryozoa,  and  ascidians,  grow  attached  to  the  leaves  of  the 
eel-grass. 
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Many  small  fishes  frequent  the  patches  of  eel-grass,  aiid  find  there 
abundance  of  food  and  unusual  safety  from  their  enemies. 

Among  the  most  common  Crustacea  found  among  the  eel-grass  are 
the  edible  crab,  Callinecf^s  Jiastatus,  (p.  367;)  Panopeua  Sapi,  (p.  313;) 
P.  depresaus,  (Plate  I,  flg.  3 ;)  Eupagurus  longicarpus,  (p.  313 ;)  the  prawn, 
Patomowetes  «M?iranfi,  {p.  369,  Plate  II,  fig.  9;)  the  common  shrimp,  Oran- 
gon  vulgaris,  (p.  339,  Plate  III,  flg.  10;)  the  green  shrimp,  Virbius  zosteri- 
cola,  (p.  369,  Plate  III,  flg.  11;)  Mysis  slenolepis,  (p.  370,  Plate  III,  flg.  12 ;) 
Jlf.  Americana,  (p.  370;)  Idotea  irrorata,  (p.  316,  Plate  V,  fig.  23;)  Melita 
nitida,  (p.  314.)  The  common  prawn  (Plate  II,  flg.  9)  has  its  true  home 
among  the  eel-grass,  and  here  it  occurs  in  countless  numbers.  Its  trans- 
lucent body,  marked  with  irregular,  iU-defined,  dark  blotcbe.s  and  spots, 
admirably  adapts  it  for  concealment  among  the  discolored  and  dead 
leaves  of  the  plant,  at  or  near  the  bottom. 

Where  the  eel-grass  grows  on  sandy  bottoms  the  common  shrimp  is 
scarcely  less  abundant.  The  Virbius  is  often  abundant,  associated  with 
the  common  prawn,  and  having  similar  habits.  All  these  shrimps  and 
prawns  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  Idotea  irrorata  is  gen- 
erally very  abundant,  and  cliugs  firmly  to  the  leaves  of  the  eel-grass 
lengthwise.  Its  body  is  generally  curiously  and  variously  colored  with 
green  and  brown,  &e.,  and  these  colors  are  often  so  arranged  as  to  imi- 
tate very  perfectly  the  colors  of  the  eel-grass  when  partially  dead  or 
discolored.  Sometimes  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  body  will  be  bright 
green,  while  the  opposite  half  will  be  dark  brown.  In  other  cases  there 
will  be  a  dorsal  bright  green  stripe,  while  the  sides  will  be  dark  brown, 
just  like  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  eel-grass  that  is  discolored  at  the 
edges,  but  green  in  the  middle.  More  commonly  these  colors  are  ir- 
regularly disposed  in  blotches. 

The  Erichsonia  attenwata  Habgee,  is  a  remarkably  slender  species, 
which  also  lives  clinging  to  the  eel-grass.  Its  colors  are  green  and 
brown,  and  quite  variable. 

Several  species  of  Amphipods  are  also  abundant  among  the  eel-gras?. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  Gammarua  mvcronatm,  (p.  466,) 
which  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  dorsal  teeth  on  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments. Microdeutopua  minax  Smith,  is  a  very  small  species,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  small  brackish  ponds.  It 
iff  remarkable  for  its  relatively  large  and  very  broad  hands,  armed 
bene-ath  with  three  prominent  teeth.  The  hands  are  nearly  as  large  as 
the  entire  body. 

Among  tbe  MoUusks  several  interesting  species  occur.  The  Ilyanaaaa 
obaoleta,  {p.  371,  Plate  XXI,  flg.  113 ;)  Bittium  nigrum,  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV, 
fig.  154|)  and  Astyris  lunata,  (p.  306,  Plate  XXI,  fig.  110,)  are  generally 
the  most  abundant  species.  The  N'aaaa  vibex  (p.  371,  Plate  XXI,  fig.  114) 
is  met  with  occasionally,  living  on  and  about  the  roots  of  eel-grass,  but 
it  is  an  uncommon  shell  in  our  waters,  though  quite  abundant  on  the 
southern  coasts.    The  Crepidula  convexa  {p.  371,  Plate  XXIII,  fig.  128) 
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may  be  found,  botli  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  eel-grass  and  attached  to 
shells  occupied  by  the  smaller  hermit-crabs. 

The  curious  little  naked  mollusk,  Blysiella  oatulus,  (Plate  5XV,  fig. 
171,)  is  often  quite  common  on  the  leaves  of  eel-grass  in  our  harbors. 
It  also  has  the  power  of  floating  with  the  bottom  of  the  foot  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  small  size  and  bright  green  color,  like  that 
of  the  growing  leaves  of  the  Zostera,  cause  it  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

The  related  species,  .Elysia  cklorotica,  (Plate  XXV,  fig.  172,)  appears 
to  have  similar  habits,  but  is  much  less  common.  Its  color  is  also 
green.  The  pretty  Doto  coronata  (p.  400,  Plate  XXV,  fig.  170)  also 
occasionally  occurs  on  the  leaves  of  eel-grass. 

A  green  Planarian  is  frequent  on  the  eel-grass,  and  also  a  brigbt  red 
species. 

List  of  species  inhabiting  the  eel-arms  in  hracMsh  tcaters. 

4KTICUI.ATA. 

Inseets. 


Chironomus  oceanicus.. 


PanopeuB  depressus 

P-Sayi 

Callinectes  hastatus 

Carcinus  granulatus 

Libinia  canaliculata 

L.  dubia 

Eupagurus  longicarpus  , . 

Crangon  vulgaris 

yirbius  zostericola 

Palsemonetes  vulgaris  — 

Mysis  stenolepis 

M.  Americana 

Gammarus  mucronatns.. 


Lepidonotus  squamatus. . 

Podarke  obscura 

Autolytus  cornutus 

Nereis  limbata 


Page. 
479 
479 
479 
312 


Melita  nitida 479 

Microdeutopus  minax 479- 

Amphithoe  valida 315 

A.  longimana 370 

A.  compta 370 

Corophium  cylindricum 370 

Caprella  geometrica 382 

Idotea  irrorata  479 

Eriehsonia  attenuata 479 

Epelystrilobus 370 

Balanus  eburneus 381 

Limulus  Polyphemus 349 


Annelids. 

Pago.  I'age. 

320    Kicolea  aimplex 321 

319    Swionopsis  palmata 321 

397    Polycinus  eximius 320 

318    Spirorbis,  sp 323 


Semerteaiis  and  IHanarians. 


Pohnia  glutinosa 324    Planarian,  (red  sp.) 

Cerebratulus,  sp 324 1  Planarian,  (dark  green  sp.) . 


480' 
480- 
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IllyaDasaa  obsoleta 479 

Uassa  vibex 479 

Astyria  lanata 479 

Auachis  avara 306 

Bittiam  nigrum 479 

Triforis  nigrocitictiia 305 


Littorinella  niinuta i(>9 

Crepidula  convesa 479 

Doto  coronata 480 

Elysia  chlorotica 480 

Elysiella  catulua 480 


LameUibranelts. 


Argina  pexata  ■ 309 

My  tilus  edulia i70 


Pecten  irradians , , . 
I  Ostrtea  Virginiaoa . 


Page. 
3C1 

472 


■Molgula  Manhattensis. . 


Page.   I 
.     311      BotryllusGouldii-. 


Bryo::oa. 


Pajte. 
375 


Bugnla  turrita 311      Escliarella  variabilis 312 

Vesicnlaria  dichotoma 404      Membranipora,  lineata 406 


Obeli  a  diapbai 
Obelia,  sp 


Acaleplis. 


Page.    I 
327 
470   I 


Hydractiniapolycliua. . 


igartia  leucoleaa . 


in.  5. — ANI3IALS  LIVINGt  ON  OR  AMONG  PILES  OF  ■WIIAKVES,  BRIDGES, 
FLOATING  TIMBER,  ROCKS,  ETC.,  IN   BEACICISH  WATEES. 

The  piles  of  wharves  in  brackish  harbors  are  often  inhabited  by  an 
abundance  of  animal  life.'  The  same  species  are  mostly  to  be  found  also 
on  piles  of  wharves  in  the  purer  waters  of  the  sounds,  and  many  of  them 
have,  therefore,  already  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  place,  (p.  378.) 
There  are  some  of  these  species,  however,  that  appear  to  flourish  best 
in  waters  that  are  decidedly  brackish. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  beautiful  Tubularian 
14  V 
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Paryi}Jiacrocea,{p.  300,  Plate,  XXXVI,  fig.  274,)  which  grows  ia  large 
tufts,  several  iuches  in  height,  aud  often  covers  large  surfaeesof  the  piles 
and  timbers  at  and  just  below  low- water  mark.  Associated  with  this  the 
ObcUa  tjelatinosa  ([).  391}  often  occurs  in  large  quantities.  This  is  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  species,  having  a  large  dark  colored  stem,  com- 
])osed  of  numerous  united  tubes,  but  the  terminal  branches  are  white 
aud  delicate,  aud  the  cells  have  an  elegant  bell-shaped  form,  with  a 
toothed  margiu.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more.  This  species 
occurs  on  the  piles  of  Long  Wharf,  in  New  Haven  Harbor,  in  great 
abundauce,  associated  with  the  preceding ;  at  this  place  the  water  is  not 
only  qnite  brackish,  but  is  very  impure,  on  account  of  sewerage,  &c. 

Other  species  of  Ohelia  also  occur  in  similar  places.  TheiBalantts  ebur- 
neus  is  a  very  abundant  barnacle  in  brackish  waters,  growing  upon  piles, 
timbers,  oyster-stakes,  and  every  other  kind  of  fixed  wood-work,  and 
also  upon  the  bottoms  of  vessels  and  floating  timber.  As  already  re- 
uiarked  (p.  381)  it  is  capable  of  living  even  in  fresh  water.  The  Bala- 
mis  balanoides  also  occurs  where  the  water  is  less  brackish.  The  piles 
and  timbers  of  the  wharves  are  often  badly  damaged  by  the  perfora- 
tions of  Teredo  navalis  (p.  384,  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  183)  even  where  the 
water  is  very  brackish.* 

The  Limnoria  Itgnorum  {p.  379)  also  attacks  wood-work  in  waters  that 
are  somewhat  brackish. 

Lists  of  species  inhahiting  piles  of  loharves,  floating  Hmhers,  <f-c.,  in  hraelc- 
ish  icaters. 

ARTICULATA. 


Page.    . 
Chironomus  oceanicns 331    i  Auurida  mai 


Crustacea. 


Panopeua  depressns 312 

Microdeutopus  niinax 479 

Amphithoe  compta 370 

(Jorophium  cylindricum....  370 

Gaprella,  sp 316 


Page. 

Jiera  copiosa 315 

Idotea  irrorata 316 

Limnoria  lignorum 482 

Balanus  balanoides 482 

B.  eburnens 482 


'SJDce  tlieaooountof  tLeTei-edo  jiai.-(iZi«,onpage  384,JiaslK*n  in  tjpe,I  liave  learned 
Borne  additioual  facts  in  regard  to  it  from  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards.  Tlie  statement  that  the 
Luojsare  taken  up  eyery  six  months  does  not  apply  to  the  spar-buoys,  which  are 
t.'ikeii  up  only  onoe  a  year,  in  April  and  May.  Mr.  Edwards  states  tha(  the  limtoe 
would  destroy  an  unpointed  spar-buoy  in  one  year,  but  when  painted  with  verdigris 
tliey  will  only  work  where  the  paint  beooniea  rubbed  off.  They  grow  to  full  size  in 
one  jear.  They  first  attaolc  buoyaor  piles  just  below  the  water's  edgOj  but  eventually 
will  destroy  the  entire  submerged  part  of  the  spar-buoys.  He  tbiiilts  that  some  of 
them  live  through  the  wioteK. 
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Annelids. 


rage. 

Nereis  limbata 318 

Autoly tns  cornutus 397 

Sabellaria  vulgaris 321 

Nicolea  sim])les: 321 

I'olycirrus   eximius 320 


Monoeelis  agilis... 
Polinia  glntiiiosa.. 


Potaiiiilla  ociilifera 323 

Sabella  microphthalnia 323 

Pabricia  Leidyi 323 

Serpula  dianthus 322 

Spirorbis,  sp. 323 


Tnrhellariana. 
Page. 


Nemertes  soeialis 


Pontoncoia  mai 


Page, 
326 


MOLLTJSCA. 


Page. 

Bela  plicata 383 

Ilyanassa  obsoleta 4G8 

Tritia  trivittata 354 

TJroealpinx  cinerea 306 

Astyris  lunata 306 

Anachis  avara 306 

Bissoa  actileus 306 

Skenea  planorbis 383 

Littoriiia  rudis 305 


Teredo  navalis.. 
Argina  pexata  . . 
Mytilus.edwlis  . . 


PaRe. 

L.  palliata 305 

Odostomiabisatnralis ......  307 

Bittium  nigrum 305 

Cerithiopsis  Greenii 383 

Triforia  iiigrocinctus 305 

Alexia  myosotis 383 

Melanipas  bidentatas 469 

.^olidia  pllata 383 


LameUihranchs. 


Page. 

Modiola  plicatala 307 

Anemia  glabra 311 

Ostraea  Virginiana 310 


Molgnla  Manhattensi.'i 311 

Cyotbia  partita 311 


BotrjllusGouldii, . 


Bryozoa. 


Page.    I 

Tesieularia  dichotoma 389 

Eschatella  variabilis 312  I 


Page. 

Buguia  turrita 311 

Pedicellina  Americana 405 
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Ey  droits. 


PaRe. 

Haleeium  gracile 328 

Paryplia  crocea 483 


Pafje, 

Obelia  gelatiuosa 483 

O.  pyriroriaia 390 

O.  diapliiina 327 

Pohjps. 
Page.    I  Pafte, 

Sagartia  leueoleua 329   ',  Metritlium  margiQatuin 32!) 

IV. — FAtTNA    OF    THE    OCEAN     SHOEES    AND    OUTER     COLD    WATBES. 

All  along  this  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Stouingtou,  Connecticut,  there 
is  a  belt  or  current  of  cold  water  which  impinges  directly  against  the 
outer  islands  and  the  open  coast,  especially  where  there  are  points  of 
land  projecting  ontward  toward  the  deeper  waters.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  at  Gay  Head,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  No  Man's  Land,  Cutty- 
hnnk  Island,  Montanl:  Point,  Block  Island,  Point  Judith,  and  Watch 
Hill.  This  cold  water  is  undonbtedly  derived  from  the  Arctic  current, 
which  passes  slowly  southward  in  deep  water  off  our  coast,  but  whether 
an  actual  current,  distinguishable  from  the  tidal  currents,  exists  in  the 
waters  of  moderate  depth  along  the  coast  is  still  uncertain.  The  tidal 
currents  apparently  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  cold  water  of  the 
outside  regions  up  into  the  shallower  localities  along  the  shores,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  presence  of  the  cold  water  in  moderate  depths  is 
due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  tides  and  the  slow-moving  Arctic  current, 
which  impmges  more  or  less  against  and  upon  the  slope  of  the  sub- 
merged eastern  border  of  the  continent.  But  the  position,  extent,  and 
temi>erature  of  this  cold  water  along  our  shores  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  tidal  currents  and  the  surface  currents 
caused  by  the  wind.  We  have  shown,  on  a  former  page,  that  at  times 
these  local  winds  and  tidal  currents  are  able  even  to  bring  Gulf  Stream 
water  and  its  characteristic  animals  directly  upon  this  coast,  even  as  far 
westward  as  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  where  the  FkysaUa  is  often  east 
ashore  in  summer.  At  such  times  the  cold  current  must  necessarily  be 
wholly  displaced,  or  disguised  by  intermixture  with  the  warmer  waters. 
When  the  tide  is  flowing  from  Long  Island  Sound,  Vineyard  Sound,  or 
other  large  bodies  of  warm  water,  the  cold  waters  will  also  be  displaced 
and  the  temperature  raised  even  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  shore  in  summer.  In  winter  thei-e  is  comparatively  little 
effect  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds, 
and  there  is  also  far  less  effect  from  the  warm  waters  of  the  shallow 
bays  and  sounds  carried  by  the  tides.  Therefore  the  full  effect  of  the 
northern  current  is  felt  only  in  winter,  and  it  doubtless  adds  to  the  cold 
proper  to  the  season  and  laud  climate. 

In  winter  and  early  spring  we  acconiingly  And  numerous  specieS  ot 
northern  animals  and  alga3  which  disappear  partially  or  wholly  in  many 
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of  these  localities  in  summer.  In  April,  May,  and  June,  the  cod  and 
haddock  resort  in  large  numbers  to  the  banks  and  re-tfs  off  Sfconington, 
Watch  mil,  No  Man's  Land,  and  other  similar  places,  but  are  quite 
unknown  there  later  in  the  summer. 

In  consequence  of  the  varying  temperatures  of  the  currents  which 
alternately  pass  over  certain  of  these  localities,  there  is  a  very  peculiar 
admixture  of  northern  and  southern  species,  side  by  side.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  the  reefs  between  Watch  Hill  and  Fishei''s  Island, 
■where  the  southern  Astrangia  Danw  is  associated  with  the  northern 
Alcyonium  canieum,  Cribrella  sanguinolenta,  and  mauy  other  northern 
forms. 

The  temperature  of  the  bottom-water  during  the  last  of  August  and 
first  of  September  was  found  to  vary  from  57°  F.  to  63°,  in  sixteen  to 
twenty-nine  fathoms  off  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  (see 
chart.)  The  surface  temperatures  were  at  the  same  time  62°  to  64°,  and 
occasionally  as  high  as  67°,  when  affected  by  warmer  currents. 

lY.  1. — Species  inhabiting  eocky  bhoees  of  the  opex  coast. 

The  principal  localities  under  this  head  at  which  we  have  maiSe  col- 
lections are  So  Man's  Land,  Outtyhunk  Island,  Gay  Head,  and  Watch 
Hill,  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  J.  E.  Leidy  has  published  a  partial  list  of  the 
species  found  at  Point  Judith,*  and  we  have  more  or  less  information 
concerning  the  fauna  of  several  other  similar  localities.  In  all  these 
places  the  assemblage  of  animals  is  nearly  the  same,  and  in  general  not 
very  different  from  what  we  find  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  sounds  and 
bays,  {see  p.  303.)  A  large  part  of  the  species  of  these  shores  have, 
therefore,  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  fauna  of  the 
bays  and  sounds. 

There  are,  however,  many  species  that  are  characteristic  of  the  latter, 
■which  are  found  but  rarely,  or  not  at  all,  on  the  colder  and  mure  ex- 
posed outer  shores;  and  these  are  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
some  northern  species  which  are  rare  or  wanting  on  the  inner  shores,  or 
which  occur  there  only  in  winter. 

Among  the  most  abundant  species  of  shells  are  Pm-pura  lapillus,  (p. 
306,  Plate  XSI,  figs.  118, 110 ;)  Idttorma paUiata,  (p.  305,  Plate  SXtV, 
fig.  138;}  L.rudis,  (p.  305,  Plate  XXIV,  fig.  137  ;}  Acmma  testudinalis, 
(p.  307,  Plate  XXIV,  figs.  158,  159;)  and  Lacuna  vincta,  {p.  305,  Plate 
XXIV,  fig.  139,)  all  of  which  occur  adhering  to  the  rocks  or  algie,  even 
in  the  most  exposed  situations.  These  are  all  hardy  northern  species, 
■which  extend  their  range  to  Greenland  or  beyond,  and  although  all  of 
them  are^o  be  found,  more  or  less  frequently,  on  the  inner  shores,  they 
are  there  less  abundant  and  generally  of  smaller  size.  The  Littonna 
palliata  is  extremely  abundant  on  the  Fueus,  and  individua,ls  were  found 
at  Watch  Hill,  copulating,  April  12.     The  Lacuna  vincta  breeds  still 
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earlier  in  the  season,  foe  its  eggs  were  foaiid  attacked  to  algse  and  eel- 
grass  at  tlie  date  named.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  small,  yellowish 
white,  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  having  an  annular  form,  but 
showing  a  break  or  suture  on  one' side.  These  annular  egg-masses  are 
attached  by  one  side  to  the  surfaces  of  flat  algae  or  eel-grass  in  large 
numbers ;  they  are  from  .12  to  .20  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  ^olis  papUlosa  was  found  at  Watch  Hill,  under  stones,  April 
12,  and  with  it  were  long,  much  convoluted,  gelatinous  cords,  filled  with 
minute  pale  red  or  salmon-colored  eggs,  which  probably  belong  to  this 
species,  which  is  a  northern  one,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  as 
from  south  of  Cape  Cod.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
similar  egg-clusters  are  found  there  under  rocks  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. 

Among  and  between  the  atones  the  northern  purple  star-flah,  Asterias 
vulgaris  (p.  432)  is  oft-en  found  at  low-water,  and  also  the  green  sea- 
urchin,  Strongylocentrotiis  Drobachiensis  (p.  406,  Plate  XXXT,  flg.  26S) 
during  the  spring  tides. 

The  Balanm  balanoides  {p.  305)  is  quite  as  abundant  on  the  most  ex. 
posed  rocks  as  elsewhere.  The  minute  bivalve  young  of  this  species 
were  found  just  attaching  themselves  to  the  lower  surfaces  of  rocks  iu 
immense  numbers  at  Watch  Hill  on  the  12th  of  April. 

Beneath  the  stones  the  rock-crab,  Cancer  irroratws,  (p,  312,)  is  very 
common,  and  occasionally  the  much  rarer  Cancer  borealis  is  found  dead 
on  these  shores.  It  was  thos  found  at  Gay  Head  and  Ko  Man's  Land, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  lives  above  low-water  mark.  In  the 
Ibwer  part  of  the  fucus  zone  the  large  Qammarus  ornatm  (p.  314,  Plate 

IV,  flg.  15)  is  always  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  under  stones,  and 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  fucus  zone  the  smaller  species,  Qammarus  an- 
nulatas  (p.  314)  and  Qammarus  marinm  often  occur  in  great  numbers, 
associated  with  Jwra  copiosa  (p.  315)  and  Idotea  irroraia  (p.  316,  Plat« 

V,  fig.  23.)  The  Qammarus  marinus  occurs  higher  up  than  either  of 
the  other  species,  and  is  sometimes  abundant  even  near  high-water 
mark,  where  the  soil  beneath  the  stones  is  barely  moist  at  low-water. 
The  AmpMtkoe  maculata  {p.  315,  Plate  IV,  fig,  16)  is  also  a  common 
species  under  stones;  and  both  green  and  reddish  brown  varieties 
occur. 

Another  species  of  Amphithoe,  of  smaller  size,  was  found  swimming 
free  in  the  rocky  pools  at  Watch  Hill,  April  12.  In  this  the  general  color 
was  reil,  or  brownish  red;  the  body  was  transversely  banded  with  pale 
flesh-color  or  whitish,  alternating  with  bands  of  dark  red  or  brown,  which 
are  made  up  of  minute  crowded  specks;  the  antenuie  are  annulated  with 
pale  red,  and  are  thickly  specked,  on  the  bands  and  at  the  base,  with 
darker  red.  The  Syale  Kttoralis  (p.  315)  is  a  small  but  very  active  Am- 
phipod,  which  is  often  abundant  near  high-water  mark  on  the  rocky 
shores,  clinging  to  the  Fueus  and  other  algae,  or  swimming  in  the  tide- 
pools.    It  is  capable  of  leaping  actively  like  the  beach-fleas,  {Ordiestia 
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agilis,)  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  form.  The  color  is  very  variable ; 
it  is  often  bright  yellowish  greeu,  but  freQueutly  dark  green,  brownish 
green,  or  brown. 

The  Sereis  virens  (p.  317,  PI.  XI,  figs.  47-49)  is  very  abundant  in  bur- 
rows beneath  the  rocks.  The  males  of  this  species,  six  to  ten  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  were  found  at  Watch  Hill) 
April  12,  in  great  numbers,  swimming  about  in  the  pools  of  water  among 
the  rocks,  with  an  undulatory  motion,  and  discharging  their  milt  in  large' 
quantities.  Various  other  Annelids  burrow  or  build  tubes  beneath  the 
stones.  A.planaria  and  L^toplana  folimn  creep  over  their  lower  sur- 
faces. 

Attached  to  the  stems  of  Fucm  at  low-water,  several  Hydroids  may 
naually  be  found,  but  the  Serttilaria  pumiU  (p.  327,  PI.  XXSVII,  fig. 
279)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant.  The  Obelia  geniculata  is  also  very 
common,  attached  to  Xammana  and  other  algSB.  Various  Eryozoa  occur 
attached  to  stoues  and  to  Fucua  and  other  algse.  The  Almjonidhim 
kispidum  (p.  312)  is  one  of  the  moat  abundant  species,  and  usually  in- 
vests the  stems  and  fronds  of  Fucus  vesioulosus,  but  also  often  covers 
broad  surfaces  of  the  rocks.  The  A.  hirstttum  is  often  associated  with 
the  preceding  species  on  the  rocks;  it  forms  broad,  thin,  soft  crusts,  cov- 
ered with  small  soft  prominences,  but  Is  without  the  spines  or  bristles 
seen  in  the  latter.    The  Zooids  are  also  much  smaller. 

The  J'a»Ye7/a/fflm.i(mm  is  a  singular  and  delicate. species,  which  occurs 
both  on  the  under  side  of  rocks  and  on  algte.  The  body  is  small,  fusi- 
form, attached-  by  a  long  and  very  slender,  flexible  pedicel.  Wheu  it 
surrounds  the  stems  of  small  algie,  the  whitish  pedicels  project  outward 
in  all  directions,  and  thus  produce  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  chenille- 
cord.  This  is  a  northern  and  European  species.  It  was  also  dredged  on 
Saint  George's  bank  in  1872. 


List  of  species  found  on  the  outer  roelcy  shores. 
AETICULATA, 


Cancer  irroratus 480 

Cancer  borealis 486 

Panopeus  depressus - .  312 

Panopens  Sayi 313 

Homarus  Americanus. 492 

Orchestia  agilis 315 

Hyale  littoralis 486 

Oalliopins  Isevinsculus 315 

Gammarus  omatus 4SC 

Gammarus  annulatus 486 
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Gammarus  marinns 486 

Ami)hithoe  maculata 486 

Amphithoe,  sp 486 

CapreUa,  sp 316 

Jsera  copiosa 486 

Idotea  irrorata 486 

I,  phosphorea 316 

Erichsonia  filiformis 316 

Balanus  balanoides. . ., 486 
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Lepidonotus  squaraatus y20  Cirrhinereisfragilis . . . 

Harmotlioe  imbrieata 321  Clymenella  torquata. . 

Pbyllodoce  cantenula. ,. i94  Polyeirrus eximius  ... 

Eteoiie  robusta 3i9  Sabellaria  vulgaris. , . . 


Aiitolytus  cornutns . . 

Nereis  vireos 

K.  pelagica. 

Ophelia  simples 


397 

487 
319 

319 


397 
343 
320 
321 

Fotamilla  oculifera ,      322 

Fabricia  Leidyi 323 

Seriiula  dianthus 322 

Spirorbis,  sp 323 


Turiellaria. 

Page.  I  Page. 

Plauaria,  species 487  i  jSJeiuertes  socialis 324 

Leptoplana  folium 487     If emertes,  sp . , '. 498 

s  frequens 325  |  Monocelis  agilis 325 


Nematodes. 


Poutoneina  uiarinum 325 


Page. 
Poutonema  vacillatum 32ti 


MOLLUSCA. 


Gastropods. 


Page. 

Bncduum  uiidatum 494 

TritJa  trivittata 354 

Urosalpins  einerea 396 

Purpura  lapillus 485 

AstyrJs  lunata 306 

Littorina  palliata , 485 

L.  rudis 485 

Lacuna  viueta 485 


L.  iieritoidea 

Bittium  nigrum 

Acmaia  testudinalis 

Doris  bifida 

Polycera  Lessonii 

Deudronotus  aiboreseeus. . 

.^iolia  papilloaa 

Tergipcs  despectus 


LamellihrancJis. 


Saxieava  arctica 309 

Mya  arenaria 309 

Kellia  i)lauulata 310 


Mytilns  edulis 

Modiola  modiolus. . 
Anomia  glabra 


305 

485 
307 
400 
495 
486 
495 


309 
311 


Cyiitbia  partita 311 

Molgula  Manbatteusis 311  | 


Amar(eeiumpellucidum. , 
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Bryozoa. 


Aleyonidium  liirsufcum 487 

A.  hispidam 487 

Tesicularia  gracilis 389 

T.  cnscuta 404 

V.  fuaca 420 

Parrella  familiarls 487 

Tubulipora  flabellaris 405 

Crisia  eburiiea 311 


Bngula  flabellata 

Membranipora  pilosa. 

M.  lineata 

Bseharella  variabilis . , 
Discopora  coceioea... 

Lepralia,  sp 420 

Cellepora  ramulosa 312 

Pedicelliua  Americana 405 


Page. 
311 
406 
406 
312 
333 


EADIATA, 
Echinoderms. 


Strongylocentrotus  Drobachi- 


Asterias  valgaris , 

I  Cribrella  aanguiaolenta.. 


496 
407 


Obelia  pyriforraia  

O.  geoiculata 

O.  flabellata 

O.  diaphana 

Campanularia  flexnosa , . 


Page. 
.  300 
.  487 
.     300 

.     327 
327 


Page. 

Sertularia  pumila 487 

S.  argentea 408 

Pennaria  tiarella 327 

Clava  leptostyla 32S 

Hydractiuia  polyclina 228 


Folj/ps. 


Metridinm  marginatum. . 


329  I  Sagartia  leucolena. , 


329 
IV.  2 — Species  inhabiting  the  sandy  shores  or  the  open  coast. 

Owing  to  tbe  force  of  the  waves  the  sand  and  gravel  of  tbe  exposed 
Bbores  are  kept  in  constant  motion  in  stormy  weather,  and  are  often  dis- 
turbed to  a  considerable  depth,  especially  in  winter.  Therefore  the  con- 
ditions are.  very  unfavorable  for  the  existence  of  animal  life.  The  fauna 
of  suoh  shores  is,  accordingly,  very  meager,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  more  sheltered  sandy  shores  of  the  bays  and  sounds. 

It  often  happens  that  one  may  examine  these  sandy  beaches  fora  mile 
or  more  at  low-water  without  finding  more  than  half  a  dozen  species  of 
animals  that  actually  live  or  them,  though  many  may  be  found  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  from  below  low-water  mark. 

In  coves  or  other  localities  that  are  somewhat  sheltered,  the  number  of 
species  is  greater,  and  most  of  them  are  identical  with  those  found  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  sounds. 

Toward  high-wafer  mark  the  TalorchesUa  longicomis  (p.  336)  and  T. 
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megdlophtkalma  (p.  336)  are  everywhere  common,  burrowing  in  the  sand. 
The  Caneer  irroratua  (p. 338)  and  Platyonichm  ocellatus  (p.  338)  are  rather 
common  at  and  just  below  low-water  mark.  The  Hippa  talpoida  (p.  338, 
Plate  II,  fig.  6)  is  occasionally  found,  and  the  yonng  sometimes  occur 
iu  large  numbers,  burrowing  in  the  sand  at  low-water  mark.  The  com- 
mon shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris,  (p.  339,  Plate  III,  fig.  10,)  is  usually  abund- 
ant where  there  are  sheltered  sandy  flats, 

The  Annelids  are  less  numerous  than  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
sounds,  but  such  as  do  occur  are  mostly  of  the  same  species.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  is  the  Serine  agilis,  (p.  346,)  whicli  is  very  remai'k- 
able  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  burrows  in  the  ssmd. 

The  Mollusks  are  few  in  number.  One  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
Gastropoda  is  the  Lunatia  heros,  (p.  353,  Plate  XXni,  figs.  133-130,) 
which  burrows  just  beoeath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  at  and  below  low- 
water  mark.  The  N^everita  dupUcata  (p.  354,  Plate  XXIII,  fig.  130)  is 
also  occasionally  found,  but  is  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  bays, 

Of  Lamellibranehs  there  are  but  few  species  that  can  maintain  them- 
selves in  such  situations.  Among  these  the  "  long  clam,"  Mya  arenaria, 
(p.  463,)  the  "  razor- shell,"  Ensatella  Americana,  (p.  356,)  and  the  "  surf- 
clam,"  Mactra  solidissima,  (p.  358,)  are  the  most  common. 

Very  few,  if  any,  Eadiates  are  to  be  found  on  the  exposed  sandy  shores, 
unless  thrown  up  by  the  waves  from  deeper  water.  In  places  that  are 
somewhat  protected  from  tlie  violence  of  the  surf,  the  Leptosyuapta  6i- 
rardii  (p.  361,  Plate  XXXV,  flgs.  265,  266)  is  often  found  buiTowing  in 
the  sand  at  low-water  mark.  Sometimes, in  similar  places,  the  "sand- 
dollar,"  Hckinaraehnim  parma,  {p.  302,  Plate  XXXV,  fig.  '267,)  is  found 
iu  large  numbers  at  extreme  low-water  mark. 
,  There  are  no  Hydroids  and  Polyps  that  properly  inhabit  such  shores. 

List  of  species  inhabiting  the  sandy  shores  of  the  open  coast. 
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Ocypoda  arenaria,  (yoong). , .  337 

Cancer  irroratus 490 

Cancer  borealis 486 

Platyonichus  ocellatus 490 

Hippa  talpoida 490 

Eupagurus  pollicaris 313 
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Crangon  vulgaris 490 

Orchestia  agilis 336 

Talorchestia  longicornis 489 

T.  megalophthalma 4S9 

Unciola  irrorata .340 

Idotea  cffica 340 
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Nereis  virens 317 

N.  lirabata 318 

Ebynchobolus  Americanus . .     343 
Nerine  agilis 400 


Scolecolepis  viridis 345 

Clymenella  torquata 343 

Amphitrite  ornata 320 

Polycirrns  eximius 320 
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Sjcotypus  caDaliculatus 399     C  unguiformia 354 

Tritia  tri'tattata 354     Lunatia  heros 490 

Crepidula  fornicata 355     Severita  duplicata 490 

Jjamellihranchs, 

Page,  i  Page. 

Eiisatella  Americana 490  I  Mya  arenaria 490 

Siliqua  costata 426  [  Mactra  solidissima 490 


IJcMnoderms. 

Page.   I 
Leptosynapta  Girardii 490  |  EeliiQaraclinius  parma. . 


lY,  3, — Animals  inhabiting  rocky  bottoms  off  the  open  coast. 

The  fauna  of  the  rocky  bottoms  in  these  outer  waters  is  rich  and  in- 
teresting, and  decidedly  northern  in  character,  though  there  is  nsualiy 
an  admixture  with  southern  speciea. 

The  principal  localities  where  dredgings  were  made  on  this  kind  of 
ground  are :  First,  off  Gay  Head  and  Devil's  Bridge,  at  localities  marked 
on  the  chart,  53,  a,  6,  c,  d;  55,  «,  6,  c;  50,  a,  h,  c,  d;  57,  a,  b,  c,  d;  68, 
a, b,  c;  59,  a,  h,  ej  60,  a,  b,  e;  61,  a,  6,  c;  62, a,  h,c;  63,  a, fc;  83,  a,  i, c. 
Second,  between  Gay  Head  and  No  Man's  Land,  and  to  the  westward  of 
the  latter  island,  at  localities  82,  a,  i  y  84,  a,  b,  c,  d  ;  at  these  localities  cod 
are  caught  in  the  spring.  Third,  on  and  about  the  rocky  reef  extending 
from  Watch  Hill,  Bhode  Island,  to  Fisher's  Island,  and  torming,  in  part, 
the  physical  boundary  of  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound;  thia 
is  also  a  locality  where  cod  and  haddock  are  caught  in  spring.  The 
dredgings  at  this  place  were  made  by  Professor  D.  C.  Eaton,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Burt,  and  myself,  April  13, 1873.  Fourth,  a  locality  off  Cuttyhunk  Island, 
where  dredgings  were  made,  April,  1872,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Prudden,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Kussell,  and  others. 

The  four  localities  named  are  characterized  by  a  simiiar  fauna, 
but  each  one  yielded  some  species  not  fouud  in  tlie  others,  though 
more  numerous  dredgings  might  have  revealed  them.  The  reef  oft' 
Watch  Hill  is  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  singular  blending 
of  the  northern  and  southern  faunse  at  that  place,  as  mentioned  above. 
It  seems  to  be  nearly  at  the  extreme  western  range  of  many  northern 
species,  though  some  of  them  may  occur  sparingly  in  certain  favorable 
localities  still  farther  westward,  in  Long  Island  Sound  itself.  Many 
northern  alga;  were  also  collected  there  by  Professor  Eatou,  in  abund- 
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aiice,  and  some  oftliem  have  not  been  found  fartlier  westward,  and  others 
bat  rarely.  Among  these  were  PHlota  elegans  anADelesseria  sinuosa,hoth 
of  which  were  abundant  on  the  reef  in  tour  or  five  fathoms,  associated 
witt  large  quEtntities  of  Phyllopkora  Brodicei,  and  P.  menibranifolia ; 
JEuthora  cristata  and  Lithothamnion  polymorphum  also  occurred.  The 
"  dulse,"  Mhodymenia  palmata,  Laminaria  digitata,  L,  saecMrina,  and 
Ii.  longicrura,  all  of  which  are  decidedly  northern  species,  were  large  and 
abundant. 

A  similar  assemblage  of  algae  was  also  found  on  the  rocks,  in  shallow 
water,  ofl'  Gay  Head,  though  some  of  the  si»ecies  just  named  were  not 
found  there. 

Among  the  Crustacea  of  these  localities,  the  most  important  is  the 
lobster,  Homarus  Americanus,  (p.  395,)  which  finds  its  propet  habitat  in 
such  places.  It  is  very  abundant  oft'  Gay  Head,  and  among  the.  reefs 
and  rocks  o£f  Watch  Hill  and  Stonington,  Connecticut.  It  also  occurs 
plentifully  in  similar  localities  off  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  still 
farther  west  in  Long  Island  Sonnd.  At  all  these  and  many  other  locali- 
ties large  quantities  are  caught  for  the  markets.  They  are  neai'ly  all 
taken  in  "lobster  pots"  baited  with  refuse  iish,  &c. 

The  lobster  fishing  begins  in  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  in  April,  according  to  the  season,  By'the  middle  of  April  they 
are  usually  taken  in  largo  quantities  and  shipped  alive  to  New  York, 
Bew  Haven,  and  other  cities.  The  extent  of  this  trade  is  enormous 
even  in  this  region,  while  north  of  Cape  Cod,  along  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Hew  England,  and  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  lobster  is 
taken  in  still  larger  quantities.  At  present  we  have  no  reliable  data  for 
estimating  the  number  annually  caught,  but  it  probably  amounts  to 
several  millions. 

In  winter  the  supply  comes  fix)m  the  northern  coasts  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  where  they  may  be  taken  in  moderately  deep  water  at  all 
seasons.  According  to  Captain  N.  E.  Atwood*  they  do  not  come  into 
shallow  water  at  Provincetown  until  June  and  remain  there  until  Oc- 
tober, when  they  disappear  again.  He  also  states  that  those  that  visit 
that  locality  are  nearly  all  females  j  "  they  appear  to  come  nesvr  the  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  young,  after  which  they  pass  away 
and  others  in  turn  take  their  places,  as  is  indicated  by  the  change  that 
is  constantly  taking  place,  for  when  the  fishermen  are  catching  great 
quantities  of  large,  good  hard-shell  lobsters,  and  they  are  unusually 
abundant,  perhaps  the  next  day  there  will  be  a  new  kind,  smaller  and 
not  of  so  good  quality,  the  former  ones  having  passed  away  and  others 
come  to  take  their  places."  "  In  Boston  the  number  of  lobsters  sold 
annually  cannot  be  much  short  of  a  million.  The  male  lobster  is  pre- 
ferred and  is  the  most  salable,  as  this  city  has  always  been  supplied 
from  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  and  coast  of  Maine,  where  the 

"  Proceedings  Boaton  Society  of  natural  History,  vol.  x,  p.  11, 1866. 
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males  are  most  plentiful.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  fishermen  that 
the  people  prefer  males.  In  New  York  it  is  very  different  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  city  being  supplied  from  Cape  Cod  after  June,  and  the 
female  lobster  thus  considered  much  the  best.  I  have  sold  many  lob- 
sters in  New  York,  and  males  sell  at  only  about  half  price ;  the  male  is 
much  poorer  than  the  female  in  meat."  Captain  Atwood  states,  in  the 
same  place,  that  northward  and  eastward  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts > 
"  three-quarters  at  least  are  males  at  all  seasons  of  the  year."  Among 
those  that  I  have  examined  li'ora  New  London,  Waterford,  and  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut,  in  our  markets,  I  have  not  noticed  any  marked  in- 
equality in  the  number  of  the  sexes.  Mr.  Smith  examined  the  lobsters  in 
the  market  at  Provincitown  ou  two  occasions  in  August  and  September, 
without  finding  any  decided  differences  in  the  number  of  males  and 
females.  He  also  repeatedly  examined  those  in  the  fish-markets  at 
Bastport,  Maine,  in  summer,  with  the  same  result.  It  is  possible  there- 
fore, that  the  fishermen  do  not  correctly  distinguish  the  sexes,  when  the 
females  are  without  eggs,  and  that  an  erroneoiis  opinion  has  thus  be- 
come current  among  them. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  breeding  season  on  different  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  lobsters  from  New  London  and  Stonington  often  lay 
their  eggs  as  early  as  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May ;  while  at  Halifax, 
Mr.  Smith  foundfemaleswith  recently  laid  eggs  in  September.  At  East- 
port,  Maine,  the  females  carry  their  eggs  in  mid-suipmer.  In  the  male  the 
genital  orifices  are  in  the  bases  of  the  last  pair  of  legs  ;  in  the  female 
they  are  at  the  bases  of  the  middle  pair.  This  will  always  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sexes,  but  they  also  differ  in  the  structure  of  the  abdomi- 
nal appendages. 

Tlie  rock-crab.  Cancer  irroratus,  (p.  312,)  is  very  common  on  these  bot- 
toms, and  C.  borealis  (p.  395)  also  inhabitsthem,  judging  from  the  large 
dead  specimens  found  on  the  a(\jacent  beaches,  but  we  only  dredged  a  few 
sn)all  living  specimens.  One  of  these  was  taken  on  the  reef  between 
Watch  Hill  and  Fisher's  Island,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  among  algie.  It  is 
more  convex,  and  much  more  hairy  than  the  preceding  species,  and  the 
teeth  along  the  sides  of  the  carapax  are  quite  different.    , 

A  large  and  handsomely  colored  shrimp,  Pandalus  annuUcomis  (Plate 
II,  tig.  6,)  often  occurs  in  the  deeper  waters,  outside,  but  is  far  more 
common  farther  north,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  common  shrimp, 
CrmgoJi  vulgaris,  (p.  339,  Plate  HI,  fig.  10,)  is  common,  especially 
where  there  are  spots  of  saud  among  the  rocks.  The  little  bright  colored 
shrimp,  Rippolyte  pusiola,  (p.  395,)  is  frequentlymet  with  among  the  red 
algffi.  The  Uneiola  irrorato,  (p.  340,  Plate  TV,  &g.  19,)  sinA  AmpMtkoe 
maoulata,  {p.  315,  Plate  lY,  flg.  16,)  together  with  several  other  Amphi- 
pods,  are  common,  especially  among  the  red  alg®,  anil  some  of  them  are 
handsomely  marked  with  red  and  other  bright  colors. 

Among  these  are  Podocerus  fucicokt-,  which  is  a  small  species  and  quit-e 
variable  in  color:  some  of  those  from  the  reef  at  Watch  Hill  had  a 
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transverse  dorsal  band  of  red  or  orange  on  each  segment,  and  similar 
ones  on  the  epimera,  and  were  minutely  specked  with  dark. brown ;  the 
antenna  and  legs  were  annulated  with  white  and  light  red  or  orange. 
Another  species  of  Fodocervs  was  still  more  abundant  among  the  red 
algae ;  in  this  the  males  and  females  differ  greatly  in  size,  form,  and  color. 
The  females  are  much  smaller  and  stouter  than  the  males ;  their  colors 
were  generally  red  and  wbite,in  strong  contrast,thOugh  some  were  pur- 
plish and  more  like  the  males  in  color ;  most  of  the  females  have  the 
head  and  few  anterior  segments  dark  red ;  then  a  band  of  white  |  then 
three  or  four  bands  of  dark  red,  on  the  middle  of  the  body,  wliich  are 
often  confluent  into  a  large  dorsal  spot  of  red  or  brown  ;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  broad  white  band  or  spot ;  the  abdominal  rings  are  alternately 
banded  with  red  and  white;  part  of  the  epimera  are  red.  The  antennse 
and  legs  are  more  or  less  annulated  and  spotted  with  red.  ■  The  eyes  are 
black.  In  t)ie  male  the  color  is  generally  reddish  or  purplish  brown, 
but  irregularly  specked  with  barker  brown,  and  with  the  intervals 
between  the  segments  pale  red. 

Species  of  Gwprella  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  clinging,  in  gro- 
tesque attitudes,  upon  the  delicate  algje  and  hydroids.  The  Idotea 
irrorata,  {p.  316,  Plate  V,  fig.  23,)  is  also  very  common,  living  among  the 
algie,  and  Uriehsonia  filiformis  (p.  316,  Plate  VI,  flg.  26,)  is  often  associ- 
ated with  it. 

The  Annelids  living  upon  such  bottoms  are  difficult  to  obtain,  since 
they  mostly  burrow  beneath  the  stones  or  live  in  tubes  attached  to  the 
rocks.  The  few  species  obtained  are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  different 
from  those  found  in  the  soouds,  on  similar  bottoms.  The  Autolytiis  cor- 
nutus,  (p.  307,  Plate  SIII,  figs.  65,  66,)  and  another  species  of  the  same 
genus  were  found  in  abundance,  living  in  tabes  attached  to  the  fronds 
of  Laminaria  among  hydroids,  (Obelia  geniculata.)  On  the  same  fronds 
were  long,  crooked  tnbes,  formed  of  grains  of  sand  and  small  bits  of 
shells,  belonging  to  Nteolea  simplex,  (p.  397.) 

Bnrrowing  in  the  corals  of  Astrangta  Dante  we  found,  on  the  reef  off 
Watch  Hill,the  singular  Annelid  named  Karagameta  eoraUi  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
who  obtained  his  specimens  at  Point  Judith.  The  specimens  found  by 
us  were  mostly  very  dark  greenish  brown  or  black,  but  some  had  dark, 
orange- colored  branchiEe.  The  Lepidonotus  angusiAis,  Pkyllodoce  gracilis, 
F.  catenula,  and  MumiAia  Americana  are  new  and  interesting  species. 
Hereis  facata  occurs  rarely. 

Of  Gastropods  many  species  already  enumerated  as  inhabitants  of 
the  rocky  shores  occur  also  on  the  rocky  bottoms  in  abundance,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  additional  species.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  "  whelk," 
Bucidnum  undatum,  (Plate  XXI,  flg.  121.)  This  is  a  decidedly  northern 
and  arctic  shell,  found  also  on  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  though 
several  authors  believe  that  the  American  and  European  shells  are  dis- 
tinct species. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  northern  shells  that  occur  here  is 
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tbe  LeptocMton  ruber,  (p.  399,  Plate  SXV,  fig.  166.)  TLis  adheres  to 
rocks  aDd  stones  that  are  inerusted  by  the  red  iiuUipore  Lithotkamnion 
polymorphitm,  with  which  its  reii  color,  of  various  shades,  agrees  very 
closely.  It  is  a  far  more  abundant  shell  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where 
italsolives  among  the  same  nuUipore.  Among  the  other  less  common 
northern  species,  met  with  on  these  bottoms,  are  Btssoa  exarata  ;  Lacuna 
neritoidea;  and  Astyris  rosacea. 

Several  very  interesting  species  of  naked  mollusbs  [Nudibranehs)  oecar 
on  these  bottoms,  creeping  over  algte  and  hydroida,  and  feeding  upon 
the  latter.  One  of  the  most  conspicuons  of  these  is  the  Dendronotus 
arborescens,  which  is  a  northern  form,  and  had  not  been  found  south  of 
Cape  Ood  until  this  spring,  when  we  dredged  it  ou  the  reef  off  Watch 
Hill,  in  four  or  five  fathoms.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  two 
rows  of  large  arborescently-branehed  gills  along  the  back ;  by  the 
branched  lobes  of  the  tentacle-sheaths  and  the  arborescently  divided 
branch  on  their  outer  side,  near  the  base ;  and  by  the  very  narrow  and 
almost  linear  foot,  which  is  adapted  for  creeping  over  hydroida. 

The  Onchydoris pallida  was  dredged  by  Messrs.  Prudden  and  Russell, 
ofif  Onttyhnnk  Island,  in  April,  1872.  It  has  not  been  previously  re- 
corded from  south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  it  is  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  can  easily  be  recognized  by  its  paleyellow  color,  and  the  long,  blunt- 
conical  papillfe  that  cover  its  back. 

Tbe^olispapilloaa  and  Tergipes  despectus  were  both  found  at  Watch 
Hill  this  spring,  April  13,  and  are  new  additions  to  the  fauna  of  south- 
ern Kew  England.  GChe  former  was  found,  with  its  eggs,  among  the 
roots  of  JJaminaria ;  the  latter  was  abundant  in  four  or  five  fathoms, 
creeping  over  Obelia  geniculata,  which  was  abundant  on  the  fronds  of 
Laminaria.  Its  eggs,  inclosed  in  small  masses  of  gelatinous  matter 
were  attached  to  the  Obelia  inlarge  numbers.  Th&  Boto  eoronata, 
(Plate  XXV,  fig.  170,)  was  associated  with  the  Tergipes  on  the  Ohelia. 
An  untletenuined  species  of  ^olis,  with  bright  red  branchiie,  was 
dredged  oft'  Gay  Head,  on  a  rooky  bottom. 

The  Lamellibranchs  are  not  of  much  interest,  and  scarcely  any  are 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  bottom.  The  Modiola  modiolus  (p.  309,  Plate 
XXXI,  fig,  237)  is  one  of  tlie  most  common  and  charaeteristio  species. 
The  northern  scaly  or  spiny  Anomia  actileata  (Plate  XXXII,  figs.  239, 
240)  is  common  ;  it  adheres  to  rocks,  sjiella,  and  the  roots  and  stems 
of  large  algre. 

Among  the  Ascidians  there  are  several  northern  species,  not  before 
found  so  far  south.  The  Cynthia  carnea  (Plate  XXXIII,  figs.  247, 248)  was 
found  off  Gay  Head  in  ten  fathoms.  The  young  specimens  were  numer- 
ous on  the  stones  and  shells.  In  contraction  they  are  low  and  flat,  with 
a  thin  margin ;  the  color  is  light  red,  or  flesh-color.  With  this  a  few 
young  specimens  of  Cynthia  eehinata  were  found.  These  are  peculiar  in 
being  covered  by  stellate  spines.  The  color  of  the  young  specimens  is 
pink,  the  apertures  rose-red.    The  Molgula  papillosa  also  occurred  spar- 
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ingly  with  the  last  two  species.  This  la  also  a  nortliera  species,  common 
ID  the  Bay  of  I"uii(ly.  Among  the  compound  Ascidians  the  only  species 
found  here  that  did  not  occur  also  in  Vineyard  Sound  was  Amarmcinm 
pallidtim,  a  small  species,  which  forms  small  rounded  or  turbinated 
whitish  masses,  of  a  firm  gelatinous  appearance,  but  witli  fine  grains  of 
sand  imbedded  in  the  substance.  It  is  a  common  species  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

The  Bryozoa  are  represented  by  numerous  species,  some  of  which 
are  very  abundant.  The  Membranipora  pilosa  (Plate  XXXIV,  flgs.  262, 
263)  is  one  of  the  most  abundant.  It  incrusts,  and  often  entirely 
covers,  the  fronds  of  various  algfe,  especially  of  PJiyllophora  Brodiwi,  P. 
membrani/olia,  Rhodymenia  palmata,  Delesseria  sinuosa,  &c.  On  the 
reel  off  Watch  Hill  it  was  particularly  abundant  OHi  these  and  other 
algse,  shells,  &c.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  single  long  spine  at 
the  proximal  end  of  the  cell,  and  by  the  shorter  ones  along  tbe  sides. 
With  the  preceding,  Crista  eburnea,  (p.  311,  Plate  XXXIV,  figs.  200, 261 ;) 
Tubulipora  jiabellaris ;  Cell^ora  ramulosa,  (p.  312;)  and  a  species  of 
I>iscopora,  allied  to  D.  coccinea,  were  very  abundant,  adhering  to  the 
more  slender  red  algfe.  A  species  of  Lepralta,  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
forming  both  incrusting  and  lichen-like  corals,  was  common.  In  this  the 
apertures  of  the  cells  are  large,  opercnlated,  broadest  pro.ximally,  and 
each  one  has  a  short,  stout,  conical  spine  at  its  proximal  border,  which 
is  scarcely  visible  except  in  a  profile  view. 

The  Bugula  Murrayana,  which  forms  clusters  of  broad,  thin,  flexible 
fronds  nearly  two  inches  high,  was  dredged  several  times.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  Bay  of  Puudy,  An  incrusting  species  of  Aleyonidium, 
perhaps  identical  with  A.  gelatinosum  of  Europe,  occurred  on  the  red 
algto.     A  species  of  Cellularia,  allied  to  A.  iernata,  was  also  obtained. 

The  Echinoderms  are  represented  by  the  common  green  sea-urchin, 
Stron^ylocentrotus  Drobachiensis,  (p.  406,  Plate  XXXV,  fig.  208,)  which 
is  common  off  Gay  Head,  and  as  far  as  off  Sew  London,  though  far  less 
abundant  than  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  by  the  comnioa  red  or  pnrple 
star-flsh,  Asterias  vulgaris,  (p.  407,)  which  was  abundant  off  Gay  Head 
and  on  the  reef  off  Watch  Hill ;  Oribrella  sanguinolenta,  (p.  407,)  which  is 
not  uncommon  as  far  west  as  the  Watch  Hill  reef,  and  off  Kew  London; 
and  by  the  Opliiopholis  aculeata,  (Plate  XXXV,  fig.  270,)whieh  was  only 
once  met  with  off  Gay  Head,  but  of  which  we  dredged  several  specimens 
on  the  reef  off  Watch  Hill.  The  last-named  species  is  extremely 
abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  northward,  from  low-water  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms. 

The  Hydroids  are  very  numerous  on  the  rocky  and  stony  bottoms, 
attached  to  algse,  stones,  shells,  ascidians,  &c.  One  of  the  most  abun- 
dant is  Obelia  genicwlata,  (p.  407,)  which  grows  on  the  fronds  of  Lamina- 
ria,  Rhodymenia,  and  other  algte ;  it  often  nearly  covers  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  broad  fronds  of  Laminaria,  for  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet, 
the  creeping  stems  forming  an  intricate  net-work  from  which  the  upright 
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stems  arise  in  great  abundance  to  the  height  of  an  inch  or  more.  This 
species  was  particularly  abundant  on  the  reef  off  Watch  Hill,  and  those 
obtained  on  the  13th  of  April  were  loaded  with  the  reproductive  cap- 
sules, (gonothecse.) 

At  the  same  place  we  obtained  luxuriant  specimens  of  0.  Jlabellata, 
(p,  390,)  some  of  which  were  eight  or  ten  inches  long  and  profusely 
branched ;  these  also  bore  reproductive  capsules  at  the  same  date. 

The  curious  Antennularia  antennina  was  dredged  off  Gay  Head  in 
eight  fathoms,  where  a  number  of  large  and  flue  specimens  were  ob- 
tained. This  species  had  not  been  previously  recorded  from  America, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  Alcyonoid  Polyps  are  represented  by  the  northern  Alcyonmrn 
cameum,  {Plate  XXXVIII,  fig.  283,)  which  we  dredged  off  Gay  Head, 
off  Cuttyhunk,  and  on  the  reef  at  Watch  Hill.  This  species  grows  up 
into  lobed  or  arborescently  branched  forms,  with  the  delicate,  translu- 
cent polyps  mostly  clustered  toward,  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
general  color  is  translucent,  pale  yellow,  or  salmon,  sometimes  more  or 
less  tinged  with  orange  or  red.  Among  the  Actinoids  there  is  aspecies 
of  Edwardsia,  {E.  Kneata  Y.,)  which  is  as  yet  undescribed.  It  occurred 
in  considerable  numbers  crowded  into  the  openings  and  interstices  be- 
tween ascidians,  worm-tnbes,  &c.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  no  distinct 
naked  basal  portion,  at  least  in  the  numerous  specimens  hitherto  seen, 
for  in  all  eases  the  rough  epidermis  extended  entirely  over  the  base. 
The  tentacles  are  long,  slender,  thirty  or  more,  and  each  usually  has  a 
flake- white  line  down  the  center.  The  disk  is  nsually  marked  with  radi- 
ating white  lines.  This  species  was  dredged  off  Gay  Head  and  also  on 
th  e  reef  off  Watch  Hill. 

The  Sponges  are  numerous  on  the  outer  rocky  bottoms,  and  belong 
to  about  a  dozen  specie8,'most  of  which  are  still  undetermined ;  but 
they  are  nearly  all  northern  forms,  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

One  of  the  most  common  is  the  Ckalina  oculata,  which  forms  thick, 
upright,  more  or  less  flattened  stalks,  which,  as  they  grow  larger,  fork 
and  divide  into  more  or  less  numerous,  and  often  digitate  branches, 
which  vary  greatly  in  form  and  thickness ;  scattered  over  the  surface 
are  round  orifices,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  color  is 
dull  orange-red,  when  living,  but  the  color  disappears  when  the  anim,al 
matter  iaremovedj  lea vingthe  sponge  white.  The  texture  is  open  and  quite 
delicate.  Another  very  curious  species,  {Potymmtia  ?)  when  young,  forms 
yellowish  white  incrustations  over  stones  and  shells ;  later,  it  rises  at  sev- 
eral points  into  long,  slender,  round,  tapering,  finger-like  prolongations, 
which  do  not  branch,  but  are  often  so  grouped  as  to  give  a  digitate 
appearance  to  the  whole.  This  was  dredged  off  Gay  Head  in  18  to  20 
fethfims,  and  is  also  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  One  of  the  most 
abundant  species  of  this  region  forms  very  irregularly  shaped,  uneven, 
pale  yellow  masses,  attached  to  the  stems  and  fronds  of  Phyllophora  and 
ether  small  algte,  and  often,  as  it  grows  larger,  spreading  over  and 
15  V 
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entirely  covering  and  destroying  the  algae.  The  large  opeuings  (oscula) 
are  irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface  and  quite  unequal  in  size, 
varying  from  less  than  .05  to  .10  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
texture  is  rather  close  when  dried,  showing  a  finely  reticulated  texture 
at  the  surface.  This  appears  to  belong  to  the  geuus  Tedania.  Another 
species,  apparently  of  the  same  genua,  occurs  with  the  last,  and  has  the 
same  habits,  but  its  color  is  pale  buff,  or  yellowish  white,  and  its  text- 
ure is  much  firmer  and  more  compact.  Another  species,  occurring  with 
.the  last  two  on  the  Phyllopliora,  at  Watch  Hill,  forms  small,  irregular, 
deep  yellow  masses,  of  a  soft  and  somewhat  gelatinous  consistency. 
Foraminifera  of  several  species  are  abundant,  attached  to  the  fronds 
of  the  red  algse,  to  the  rough  integument  of  Ascidians,  to  stones,  shells, 
■worm-tubes,  &c.,  hut  they  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

JAst  of  spefdes  inhabiting  the  stony  and  rocky  bottoms  on  the  open  coast. 
AETICULATA. 


.    493 

.  ids 

.  339 
,   313 


Cancer  irroratus 

C.  borealis  

Libinia  canaliculata 

Eupagurus  longicarpus.. 

E.  Bernhardus 501 

Homarus  Americanus 492 

Crangon  vulgaris 493 

Hippolyte  pusiola 493 

Pandalus  annulicornis 493 

LysianassiniB,  {one  species)  . .  431 
Pontogeneia  inermis 452 


Page. 

Mcera  levia 315 

Amphithoe  macnlata 493 

TJnciola  irrorata  493 

Oerapus,rubricornis 565 

Podocerus  fucicola 493 

Podocerus,  species 494 

Caprella,  species 494 

Idotea  irrorata 491 

I.  phosphorea 316 

Erichsonia  flliformis 494 

Balanns  erenatus 396 


Page. 

Lepidonotus  squamatus 320 

h.  Augustus 494 

Harmothoe  imbricata 321 

Phyllodoce  gracilis 494 

P.  catenula 494 

Eumidia  Americana 494 

Autolytus  comntus 494 

Autolytus,  species 494 

Nereis  pelagica 319 

N.fiicata 494 

Lumbriconereis  fragilis 501 


Page. 

Olymenella  torquata 343 

Naraganseta  coralii 494 

Sabellaria  vulgaris 321 

Polycirrus  eximius 320 

Nicolea  simplex 494 

Potamilla  oculifera ,  332 

Sabella  microphthalma 323 

Spirorbis  spirillum 323 

S.  pcrreeta  ? 504 

Serpula  diauthus 322 


Hemertes,  species . 


Nemerteans  and  Planarians. 


.  505  I  Leptoplana  foliui 


Page. 

..  487 
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MOLLTJSCA. 


UrosalpiQx  ciuerea 306 

Buceinum  undatum 494 

Tritia  trivittata 354 

Astyris  lunata 306 

A.  zonalis 399 

A.  rosacea " 495 

Anachis  avara 306 

Lacuna  vineta 305 

li.  neritoidea 495 

Rissoa  exarata 495 

Cerithiopsis  terebralis 417 

Bittium  nigrum 305 


Crueibulum  sti'iatunt 417 

Crepidula  fornicata 355 

C.  unguiformis 355 

Lunatia  lieros 426 

Leptochiton  apiculatiia 399 

L.  ruber 495 

Oncliydoris  pallida 495 

Polycera  Ijessonii 400 

Dendronotus  arboreseens 495 

Tergipes  despectus 495 

^olis  papillosa 495 

Doto  eoronata 495 


Saxicava  arctica 

Mya  arenaria 

Kellia  plauulata 

Argina  pexata 

Scapharca  transversa. . 


.  310 

.   309 
.  309 


Page, 

Mytilus  edulis 307 

Modiola  modiolus 495 

Modiolaria  nigra 433 

Anomia  aculeata 495 


Page. 

Cynthia  partita 311 

C.  camea 495 

C.  ecliinata 485 

Molgula  Manbatteiisis 311 

495 


M. 

Perophora  viridis  , 


Page. 

Ainarfficiumpellucidum 401 

A.palliduoi  496 

A.  constellatum 3S8 

Leptoclinum  albidum .....  408 

L.  Inteolum 403 


Bryozoa. 


Page. 

Crisia  eburnea 496 

Tubulipora  flabellaris 496 

Alcyooidium  hirsutum  404 

A.  parasiticum 404 

A.  gelatinosum  (?) 496 

Vesieularia  cuscuta 404 

V.gracilie 389 

V.  fusca 420 

Farrella  familiaris 487 

^tea  anguina 405 

Eocratea  chelata 405 

Cellularia,  species 496 


429 


Caberea  Ellisii 

Bugula  turrita 311 

B.  Murrayana 496 

Membranipora  pilosa 496 

M.  liaeata 406 

M.  tenuis 420 

EscbareUa  variabilis 312 

Lepralia,  (species) 456 

Discopora  eoccinea  (!) 496 

Mollia  byalina 420 

Cellepora  ramnlosa 496 

0.  scabra 419 
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Vane. 
Strongylocentrotus  Drobaebi- 

ensis 490 

Asterias  vulgaris 496 


Page. 

A.  arenicola 326 

Cribrella  sanguinolenta 496 

Ophiopholis  aeuieaca 496 


Cly tia  JoliQstoiii 408 

O.  iut«rmedia 408 

Orthoiiyxis  caliculata 408 

Platjpyxis  cylindrica 408 

CaiuiJaiiularia  volubilis 408 

C.  flexnosa 327 

Obelia  geniculata 496 

O.  dichotoma 407 

O.  flabellata 497 

O.  diaphana 327 


Page. 

Sertularia  argentea 408 

S.  eiipresaina 408 

Hjdrallmania  falcata 408 

PluDinlaria,  species 407 

Ant«Himlaria  antennina 497 

Eudendriuiu  ramosnm 408 

E.  dispar 408 

Pennaria  tiarella 3ii7 

Tbamnocnidia  tenella 407 

Hydractinia  polyelina 328 


Alcyonium  carueum 497  I  Edwardsia  lineata 497 

Metridinm  marginatum 329  I  Astrangia  Danai 408 

PROTOZOA. 


Polymastia  (!) 497 

Grantia  ciliata 330 

Leucosolenia  botryoides  (?). .     391 


Page. 

Chalina  oculata 497 

Tedania,  two  species 498 

Keuieria,  species 330 

Oliona  snipliurea 421 

IV.  4. — Fauna  op  the  sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms  off  the 

OPEN  COAST. 

The  bottom  oft'  the  southern  shores  of  Nantncket  aod  Martha's  Vine- 
yard is  sandy  or  gravelly  over  large  areas,  from  low-water  mark  down 
to  25  fathoms  or  more.  Tracts  of  similar  bottom  occnr  off  Cuttyhunk 
Island  and  farther  west.  In  many  of  these  places,  especially  in  the 
shallower  waters,  near  shore,  the  material  of  the  bottom  is  nearly  pure 
siliceous  sand,  varying  in  fineness  from  coarse  gravel  to  the  finest  sand, 
and  as  these  sands  are  generally  loose  and  moved  by  the  storm-waves, 
in  shallow  water,  their  inhabitants  are  but  few.  In  deeper  water,  at 
depths  of  20  to  25  fathoms  or  more,  the  material  is  usually  a  very  fine 
sand,  often  firmly  compacted,  and  not  infrequently  mixed  with  more  or 
less  fine  mud.     Such  localities  are  favorable  for  a  much  greater  variety 
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of  animals,  and  especially  for  many  bucrowirtg  annelids,  crastaeea,  and 
bivalve  shells.  Bottoms  of  this  character  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  the  true  muddy  bottoms,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any 
sharp  distinction  between  them,  or  between  the  animals  that  inhabit 
them.  Several  localities  at  which  we  dredged  were  quite  intermediate 
in  character,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  which  division  they  should 
be  pnt.  Tet  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  animals  of  the 
pure  sandy  and  of  the  soft  muddy  bottoms.  Most  of  the  localities  where 
the  bottom  was  of  this  mixed  or  intermediate  character,  and  of  very  fine 
material,  have  been  classed  with  the  muddy  bottoms,  because  the  ani- 
mals inhabiting  them  agree  more  closely  with  those  of  the  true  muddy 
bottoms  than  with  those  of  the  genuine  sandy  ones.  But  in  each  case 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fauna  of  typical  localities  of 
pore  sand,  of  true  mnd,  of  mnddy  sand,  and  of  sandy  mud,  so  that  the 
more  general  lists  given  under  the  sandy  and  muddy  bottoms,  respect- 
ively, need  not  cause  confasion. 

The  special  localities  where  dredgings  were  made  on  sandy  bottoms 
are  as  follows  :  line  SO,  a,  16J  fathoms,  siliceous  sand;  ft,  18^  fathoms, 
siliceous  sand ;  81,  a,  b,  16J  fathoms,  sand ;  85,  a,  b,  15J  fathoms,  sili- 
ceous sand  and  gravel ;  86,  a,  6, 25  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel,  with  some 
mud  and  small  stones;  off  Watch  Hill,  6  to  8  fathoms,  loose  siliceous 
sand,  with  some  stones.  Besides  these  a  few  other  dredgings  were  made 
on  similar  bottoms,  but  not  recorded.  ' 

Among  the  Crustacea  that  are  characteristic  of  the  true  sandy  bot- 
toms are  Flatyonidms  ocellatus,  (p.  388,  Plate  I,  fig.  4,)  which  is,  how- 
ever, more  common  in  the  sounds ;  Eupagurus  Bernitardus,  a  decidedly 
northern  hermit  crab;  Crtmgon  vulgaris,  (p.  539,  Plate  III,  fig.  10;) 
PtilocJieirtts  pinguts;  Idotea  Tu/tsii.  Where  the  bottom  is  of  loose 
siliceous  sand,  the  common  Uncwla  irrorata  (p.  340,  Plate  IV,  fig.  19) 
frequently  occurs,  usually  associated  with  but  few  others,  except  a 
species  of  Anonyx,  or  some  closely  allied  genus,  which  seems  to  live 
exclusively  on  such  bottoms.  This  last  species  is  rather  stout,  pale 
grayish  or  yellowish  white,  usually  tinged  with  purple  on  the  back  The 
posterior  portion  is  more  decidedly  pari>le,  together  with  the  caudal 
appendages  and  some  of  the  last  epimera.  This  was  dredged  off  Watch 
Hill. 

Several  interesting  species  occurred  on  the  bottoms  of  fine  compact 
mud  and  sand,  in  20-29  fathoms.  Among  these  were  Phoxus  Kroperi, 
which  is  a  northern  species;  Siphomxcetes  cuspidaim  Smith,  an  undes- 
cribed  species ;  BybUs  serrata  Smith,  another  very  interesting  new 
species;  undetermined  species  of  Ampelisca,  &c. 

Few  Annelids  are  peculiar  to  true  sandy  bottoms.  Among  those  of 
most  interest  are  Sthenelais  picta  V.,  {p.  348 ;)  Lumbriconerds  fragilix,  a 
northern  and  European  species ;  Anthostoma  acutum  V. ;  and  8coUoolepis 
cirrata.  The  last  is  a  northern  species  found  in  the  Bay  of  Pundy  and 
north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  also  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 
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The  color  is  chocolate- brown,  -with  bright  red,  ligulate,  dorsal  branchiae 
on  the  anterior  third  of  the  body.  The  two  large  tentacles  exceed  in 
lengththreetimesthebreadthof  thebody;  they  are  often  coiled  up,  and 
are  greenish  in  color.    This  worm  is  three  or  four  Inches  long. 

A  large  purple  Meckelia  {M.  lurida  V.)  wa^dredged  in  two  localities. 

Among  the  MoUusks  there  are  but  few  species  that  are  characteristic 
of  these  bottoms,  and  probably  none  that  are  peculiar  to  them,  unless 
gome  of  the  Ascidians  should  prove  to  be  so.  The  Molgula  arenata  (p. 
426j  Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  251)  is  often  common  even  on  loose  siliceous 
sand  and  gravel,  with  which  it  forms  a  coating  over  its  body.  The 
Molgula  prodticta  was  dredged  in  some  nnmbera  on  a  bottom  of  fine 
sand,  with  some  mud.  The  integument  is  thin,  translneent,  closely 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  sand ;  the  tubes  are  transparent,  whitish  or 
flesh-color,  sometimes  pinkattheends;  anal  tube  with  four,  and  branchial 
with  sis,  flake-white,  longitudinal  stripes,  and  often  with  a  circle  of  flake- 
white  spots  at  the  base  outside,  and  other  spots  within.  The  anal  ori- 
fice is  square,  but  the  branchial  is  either  subcircular  or  squarish,  in 
expansion,  and  destitute  of  distinct  lobes  or  papillae,  in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  all  the  other  species  of  the  geiius.  The  branchial  tube  is 
generally  a  little  the  longest,  and  both  of  them  are  somewhat  tapered, 
with  a  swollen  base. 

HheGlandula  arenieola  is  another  nearly  globular  Ascidian,  which  lives, 
like  the  two  preceding,  free  in  the  sand,  and  covers  itself  with  a  closely- 
adherent  coating  of  sand.  This  species  grows  to  be  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  much 
smaller  tubes,  both  of  which  have  small  square  orifices,  and  by  its  thicker 
and  firmer  integument,  in  which  the  sand  appears  to  be  somewhat  im- 
bedded. At  the  base  there  are  some  slender  fibers  for  anchoring  it  more 
securely  in  the  sand.  This  was  dredged  by  Mr.  Prudden,  off  Cuttyhunk 
Island,  in  1872.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Harger  dredged  it  in  great  abun- 
dance last  year  on  St.  George'sBank,  onabottom  of  clear  siliceous  sand, 
in  2S  fathoms.  Dr.  Dawson  has  also  dredged  it  in  Murray  Bay,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.    It  is,  therefore,  a  decidedly  northern  species. 

Another  species  of  Qlandula  also  occurred  on  the  true  sandy  bottoms. 
The  specimens  of  this  were  aU  small,  mostly  less  than  a  fifth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  integument  was  densely  covered  by  rather  coarse 
and  very  firmly  adherent  grains  of  sand,  in  several  layers ;  the  sand 
completely  concealed  the  tubes  from  view  in  all  the  specimens  observed, 
and  it  was  not  sufficiently  studied  while  living  to  afford  an  accurate 
description. 

The  Bryozoa  and  Hydroids  that  are  found  on  the  sandy  bottoms  are 
mostly  attached  to  dead  shells  and  small  stones  that  are  scattered  over 
the  surface. 

Of  Echinoderms  several  species  occur  on  the  hard  bottoms  of  fine, 
compact  sand,  or  sandy  mud,  but  most  of  these  are  more  at  home  on 
rocky  bottoms. 
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On  the  bottoms  of  loose  siliceous  sand  tlie  Eehinaraclinius parma  (p. 
362,  Plate  XSXV,  flg.  267)  is  often  very  abundant.  Several  hundred  are 
sometimes  obtained  at  a  single  cast  of  the  dredge.  At  locality  81,  6, 
off  the  south  coast  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  31  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of 
clear  siliceous  sand,  Br,  A.  S.  Packard  dredged  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
rare  and  little  known  Holothurian,  the  Stereoderma  unisemita.  This  has 
not  been  found  before,  so  fat  as  known  to  me,  since  the  two  original 
specimens  were  described  twenty  years  ago.  One  of  those  was  from  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  was  supposed  to  have  been  from, 
off  Massachusetts  Bay.  As  both  the  original  specimens  appear  to  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  this  rediscovery  was  of  considerable  interest. 
This  specimen  was  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, fusiform,  tapering  to  each  endj  the  body  and  suckers  were  pale 
flesh-color,  and  the  integument  is  filled  with  a  great  abundance  of  small 
calcareous  plates. 

Most  of  the  Polyps  and  Sponges  that  occur  on  these  sandy  bot- 
toms are  attached  to  the  scattering  dead  shells  and  small  stones  or 
pebbles,  and  belong  properly  on  the  rocky  and  stony  bottoms.  One 
large  and  fine  sponge  seems,  however,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  sandy 
bottoms.  This  is  a  firm,  siliceous  sponge,  with  a  very  compact  and  fine 
texture.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  shape,  but  often  grows  in  the  form  of 
elongated,  compressed  masses,  attached  by  one  edge ;  these  masses  are 
often  six  inches  or  more  iu  length  and  one  or  two  in  thickness,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  high.  Some  of  the  largest  specimens  consist  of 
two  or  three  such  crest-like  plates  or  lobes  attached  together  at  base. 
When  living  the  color  is  bright  sulphur-yellow  or  lemon-yellow,  and  the 
surface  is  nearly  smooth.  One  fine  living  specimen,  of  large  size,  was 
dredged  by  Dr.  Packard  off  the  sonthern  shore  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  at 
locality  80,  b,  on  a  bottom  of  clear  siliceous  sand.  Numerous  specimens 
were  also  found  thrown  on  Edgartown  beach.  These  were  mostly 
bleached  out  white  and  more  or  less  worn.  This  species  has  not  yet 
been  identified,    I  have  specimens  of  it  from  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

A  very  curious  organism,  of  which  the  nature  is  still  uncertain,  but 
which  was  supposed,  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  to  belong  to  the  sandy 
Poraminifera,  was  often  extremely  abundant  in  the  clear  siliceous  sand. 
They  were  nearly  circular,  somewhat  flattened  or  biscuit-shaped,  and 
entirely  covered  by  adherent  grains  of  sand,  except  that  there  were 
several  dark-colored,  hook-like  processes  projecting  from  the  circumfer- 
ence. Tlie  size  was  generally  less  than  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  more  frequently  not  more  than  ,12  to  .15  of  an  inch.  When  dried  they 
became  very  friable,  and  the  sand  fell  asunder  at  a  slight  touch, 
so  that  they  then  appeared  like  mere  lumps  of  sand,  but  they  retain 
their  firmness  when  preserved  in  alcohol.  They  were  often  so  abundant 
in  the  fine  sand  that  when  a  dredge-ftill  was  washed  through  a  moder- 
ately fine  sieve  several  hundreds  or  thousands  would  sometimes  remain 
in  the  sieve. 
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List  of  species  inhabiting  sandy  an^grtivdly  bottoms. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  included  nearly  all  the  species  that 
ordinariLy  occurred  on  those  hottoms  in  which  sand  predominated,  even 
though  some  of  them  are  more  strictly  muddy-bottom  species.  Others 
belong  more  properly  on  rocky,  stony,  or  shelly  bottoms,  but  are  intro- 
daced  here  because  they  occur  attached  to  the  scattered  shells  and  stones 
that  are  always  liable  to  be  met  with  on  sandy  bottoms. 

In  order  to  designate  those  species  that  are  more  strictly  character- 
istic of  the  clear  sandy  bottoms,  I  have  prefixed  to  them  a  dagger, 
(thus:  t-)  To  show  the  character  of  the  fauna  on  the  bottoms  of  mixed 
or  intermediate  character,  I  have  selected  a  single  locality,  86, 6,  south' 
■west  of  Cuttyhnnk  Island  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay, 
where  the  depth  was  twenty-five  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  consisted  of 
fine  sand  mixed  with  some  mud  and  gravel,  with  a  few  small  scattered 
stones,  and  have  prefixed  an  asterisk  (thus :  *)  to  such  species  as  occurred 
at  that  particular  locality,  though  most  of  them  occurred  also  at  other 
localities. 

ARTICULATES. 


tCancer  irroratus . . . 

C.  borealis 

Panoi>6us  depressus 

tPIatyoniehus  ocellatus 

Hyas  coaretatus 

tEupagurus  poUicaris 

tB.  Bernhardus 

tHomarus  Americanus 

*Pandalus  annuhcornis 

f*Crangon  vulgaris 

*Diastylisquadrispinosa,and 
other  species  of  Cumacea . 


Crustacea. 
Page. 


*Phoxus  Kroyeri 

*Ampelisca,  sp 

Byblis  serrata  . .  

Mtfira  levis 

•f  CTnciola  irrorata 

•Ptiloeheirus  pinguis 

tAnonyx  (?),  sp 

•Siphoncecetes  cuspidatus. 

tidotea  Tuftsii 

Epelys  montosua 


501 
507 

501 
315 
501 
501 
501 
501 
501 
370 


Page. 

Lepidonotus  squamatus 320 

"Harmothoe  imbricata 321 

fSthenelais  pieta 501 

"Nephthys  ingens 431 


Phyllodoce   eaten  ul  a 

Nereis  plagica 

•Ninoe  nigripes 

tLnmbriconeris  flragilis. 
•Ehynchobolus  dibranchia- 


tus.. 


tAnthostoma  acutam  , 


341 

501 


t'Scolecolepis  cirrata 

*Ampharete  gracilis 

t*Clymen6lla  torquata 

•Hicomache  dispar 

•  Ammochares,  sp 

*Trophonia  afBnis 

•Ammotrypane  flmbriata.. 

*Cistenldes  Gouldii 

*PotamilIa  oculifera 

•Euchone  elegans 

•Spirorbis  porreetal 


343 
512 

508 
507 
508 
323 
322 
433 
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Sonerteam  and  Flanariam. 


*Mecke]ia  lurida 502      •Leptoplana  folium . . 

1,  {1)  red  sp 498   ] 

Sipnnculoicis. 


*Phascolwsoma  ci*;meiitarium . . 


Page. 
416 


MOLLUSCA. 


Page. 

•Neptuuea  pygmiBa 508 

Baccinnm  undatuin 494 

Astjris  lunata 306 

Anachis  avara 306 

t*Tritia  trivittata 354 

"Crucibuluui  striatum 417 


Crepidula  fornicata. . 

C.  unguiformis 

tLunatia  heros 

Bissoa  exarata 

"Margarita  obseura. . 


Lainellibranchs. 


Pago. 

+Mya  arenaria,  (young) 472 

f  "Ensatella  Americana 356 

.     358 
.     418 


tSiliqua  c 

Corbula  contracta 

Clidlophora  trilineata , . . 

•Lyonsia  hyalina 

•Periploma  papyracea.. 
Cochlodesma  Leanum.. 

tAngulus  tener 

•Oumingia  tellinoides  .. 

•Callista  coQvexa 

•Cardium  piumtlatum.. 


358 
509 
418 
358 
418 
432 


355 
426 
495 
608 


Page. 

t Astarte  castaiiea 

..       432 

*A.  undata 

..       508 

t*Cyclocardia  borealis 

..       418 

* Yoldia  sapotilla 

509 

•j^ueula  proxima 

..       432 

Scapbarca  transversa 

..       309 

*Modiolaria  corrugata  . . . 

..       509 

Pecteo  tenuicostatua 

..       509 

Anomia  aculeata 

.       495 

•Oyntbia  partita 311 

fMoIgula  areuata 502 

t*M.  producta 502 

*M.  Manhatteuais 311 


tGlaudala  arenicola 502 

f  Glandula,  sp 502 

•Amarcecinm  pallidum 496 


Bryozoa. 

Page.  I  Page. 

•Orisia  eburnea 311     Bugula  Murrayana 496 

I  Ellisii 420  I  ■Celleporaramulosa 313 
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RADIATA. 
Fchinoderms. 


Page. 

f  Stereoderjua  uuisemita 503 

f*Ecliinaracliniu8  parma 503 

Strongylocentrotus  Drobach- 


406 

Acaleph 


Asterias  vulgaris 

*Cribrella  sanguiuolenta. , 
Ophiopholis  aciileata 


Page. 
•Plumularia,  sp 407 

Hydractinia  polyclina 328 


•Platypjxis  cyliadrica. 

*Clytia  Johnatoni 408 

Eudendrium  ramosum 408 

Folyps. 
Page.   I 

Edwardsia  liiioata 497  ]  Alcyouium 

PROTOZOA. 
Sponges. 
Page.   '  Page. 

Chalina  oculata 497  I  tMassive  siliceous  sponge  . .       503 

Polymastia  (!) 497  | 

IV.  5. — Fauna  of  the  muddy  bottoms  off  the  open  coast. 

Within  the  deptlis  to  which  our  dredgings  extended,  very  few  true 
muddy  bottoms  occur.  The  deposits  of  mnd  on  the  open  coast  usually 
begin  to  occur  only  at  the  depths  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms,  and 
even  at  these  depths  there  is  a  considerable  admisture  with  fine  siliceous 
sand.  The  central  and  deeper  portion  of  the  depression  in  line  with  the 
axis  of  Vineyard  Sound  is,  however,  occupied  off  to  the  west  of  Gay 
Head  and  No  Man's  Land  by  a  deposit  of  fine,  soft,  sticky  mud,  filled 
with  the  tubes  of  Annelids  and  Amphipods,  {Ampelieca,  &c.)  Dredgings 
were  made  on  this  bottom  at  localities  85,  c,  in  18  fathoms  j  d,  19  fathoms; 
e,  11  fathoms.  On  September  9,  the  temperature  at  85,  e,  was  58'^  Fah- 
renheit at  the  bottom,  aud  62°  at  the  surface;  at  d,  it  was  57°  at  the 
bottom  aad  62°  at  the  surface ;  at  e,  it  was  59°  at  the  bottom  and  63°  at 
the  surface.  This  muddy  bottom  abounded  in  Annelids,  small  Crustacea, 
and  bivalve  shells. 

In  several  other  localities,  where  the  bottom  was  a  mixture  of  mud 
and  fine  sand,  the  mud  seemed  to  predominate  and  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  life,  so  that  such  localities  have  been  classed  with  the 
muddy  bottoms,  thongh  the  fauna  differed  considerably  from  that  of  the 
soft  muddy  bottoms  referred  to  above.  In  the  following  list,  however,  I 
have  specially  designated  the  species  found  in  the  typical  localities  of 
each  kind. 
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The  principal  localities  where  we  dredged  on  the  bottoms  of  fine  sandy 
mud  are  as  follows:  80,  e,  south  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  21  fathoms; 
84,  &,  southwest  of  Gay  Head,  in  16  fathoms ;  87,  a,  i,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Block  Island,  in  29  fathoms.  At  the  last  locality  the  tem- 
perature, on  September  14,  was  62o  F.  at  the  surface,  and  59°  at  the 
bottom. 

Among  the  Crustacea  noae  was  more  abundant  on  the  soft,  muddy 
bottoms  than  a  small  species  of  Ampelisea,  which  inhabits  soft,  flabby 
tubes,  covered  with  fine  mud.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  these  tabes 
are  always  collapsed  and  flat,  and  they  were  so  abundant  in  the  mud 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  wash  it  through  the  sieves,  because 
they  soon  became  completely  clogged  np  with  the  tubes.  When  a  quan- 
tity of  the  mud  was  left  in  a  bucket  of  water  these  Crustacea  would 
come  out  of  the  tubes  and  rise  to  the  surface  in  large  numbers.  This 
s  is  generally  quite  pale,  or  nearly  white.    Its  body  is  much  com- 


Another  variety,  or  perhaps  a  distinct  species,  found  with  the  last,  is 
pale  flesh-color,  with  a  row  of  bright  red  spots  along  the  middle  of  the 
back ;  the  antenna!  were  specked  with-  red ;  eyes  bright  red ;  epimera 
reticulated  with  red  lines ;  and  the  legs  and  caudal  appendages  are 
more  or  less  marked  with  red. 

The  Uneiola  trrorata,  (p.  340,)  PHlocheirtis  pinguis,  and  other  Am- 
phipods,  were  associated  with  the  preceding  species. 

The  JMastylis  guadrispinosa  (Plate  III,  flg.  13)  was  very-abundant  on 
the  soft  muddy  bottoms,  together  with  other  species  of  Oumaeea,  not 
yet  identified.  It  is  pale  flesh-color,  with  a  reddish  purple  patch  at  tiie 
posterior  part  of  the  carapax,  and  two  small  spots  of  pink, 

The  Annelids  were  very  numerous,  both  on  the  soft  muddy  bottoms 
and  in  the  sandy  mud.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  species  is  the 
Apkrodita  aculeata,  which  was  common  in  the  soft  mud.  This  is  a  large, 
stout  Annelid,  the  largest  specimen  obtained  measuring  about  3  inches 
in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
exceedingly  numerous  and  long  sette  of  many  kinds,  which  cover  its  sides 
and  back,  except  along  a  narrow  dorsal  space;  some  of  these  setee  are 
stout,  and  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  sharp  points,  and  barbed  near  the 
end,  and  they  curve  over  the  back  much  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine, 
and  are  liable  to  inflict  painful  wounds,  if  the  creatures  are  carelessly 
handled.    These  setEe  usually  reflect  bright,  iridescent  colors. 

Several  other  northern  European  species,  found  also  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  at  Saint  George's  Banks,  were  also  met  with.  Among  these 
were  JJumbriconereis  fragtlis,  Scolecolepis  cirrata,  MeKnna  cristata, 
Terebellides  Stroemi,  and  several  more  common  species. 

The  NepMhys  ingens  (p.  431,  Plat©  511,  figs.  59-60)  is  a  very  abundant 
species  on  these  bottoms  and  grows  to  a  large  size. 

The  curious  Stemaspis  fossor  (Plate  XIV",  fig.  74)  is  quite  common ; 
and  the  Troplwnia  affinia  (Plate  XIV,  flg.  75)  was  dredged  several  times. 
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Many  other  species  were  also  common,  or  even  abandant,  in 
k>oalitie8,  and  quite  a  number  proved  to  be  undescribed,  and  therefore 
their  descriptions  will  be  found  in  the  systematic  catalogue  accompany- 
ing this  report.  Among  these  were  Li/cidice  Americana,  Ntnoe  nigripee, 
Anthostoma,  sp.,  AoutmHf  Ammotrypane  Jimbriata,  Travisia,  camea, 
Eone  gracilis,  Brada  setosa,  IftcomacJie  dispar,  Rhodine  attenuata,  a 
species  of  Ammochares,  Ampharete  gracilis,  Euclione  elegans,  and  a 
species  of  Ifetnatonereis. 

Several  species  of  Nemerteana  also  occur  on  these  bottoms.  The  largest 
and  most  interesting  is  a  large  species  of  Meckelia,  (M.  lurtda,  V.)  This 
grows  to  the  length  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  .25  broad ;  its  color  is  deep 
chocolate-brown,witb  paler  margins.  Itgenerallybreaksupinto  numerous 
fragments  when  caught.  Another  species,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the 
genus  Cerebratulus,  but  not  sufficiently  studied  while  living,  was  2  or  3 
inches  long  in  extension,  and  .05  to  .08  of  an  inch  broad.  Its  color  was 
dark  olive-green,  darkest  anteriorly,  the  head  with  a  white  margin. 
The  lateral  fosste  of  the  head  were  long  and  deep ;  the  eyes  incon 
spicuous,  perhaps  wanting ;  proboscis  emitted  from  a  terminal  pore ;  the 
ventral  orifice,  or  mouth,  placed  well  forward.  Both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding were  found  at  the  29-fathom  locality,  in  sandy  mud,  but  the 
former  also  occurred  in  soft  mud,  in  19  fathoms. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  Gastropods  is  N'eptunea  -pygmwa,  (Plate 
XXI,  fig.  115,)  which  is  a  rather  northern  shell,  very  common  in  the 
Bay  of  Puudy.  The  specimens  from  tliis  region  are,  however,  quite  as 
large  as  any  that  I  have  seen  from  farther  north.  The  small  disk -shaped 
egg-capsules  of  this  shell  were  found  in  great  abundance  early  in  Sep- 
tember attached  to  various  bivalve  shells,  as  well  as  to  the  shells  of  the 
*N^tunea  itself. 

Buccinttm  undatum,  (Plate  XXI,  Fig.  121;)  £ela  ftarpMiaria,  (Plate 
XXI,  flg.  108;)  Lunatia  immaculata,  (Plate  XXIII,  fig.  131 ;)  Margarita 
obscura,  (Plate  XXIV,  fig.  156;)  Astyfis  rosacea;  and  Gylickna  alba, 
(Plate  XXV,  fig.  163,)  are  all  northern  shells,  which  were  met  with  in 
small  numbers  on  the  muddy  bottoms. 

The  Lamellibranchs  were  quite  abundant.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  northern  Cyprina  Talandica,  (Plate  XXVIII,  fig.  201,) 
which  was  quite  common  at  several  localities,  especially  in  soft  mud. 

Many  of  the  shells  from  the  deeper  dredgings  in  this  region  are  north- 
Fig.  3.  ern  and  even  arctic  species,  several  of  which  have  been 
supposed  not  to  occur  south  of  Cape  Cod.     Among 
these  northern  forms  are  Maeoma  proxima,  of  which 
e  dredged  a  few  small  specimens ;  Cyclocardia  borealis 
I  and  C.  Movangliw  (p.  418,)  both  of  which  were  common; 
\  Astarte  undata,   (Plate   XXIX,  fig.  203,)   which    was 
'  dredged  in  considerable  abundance  at  several  localities. 
large    proportion    of    the  shells  of  this    species, 
obtained  here,  were  quite   different  in  appearance  from  the  varieties 
that  occur  in   such   abundance  in  the   Bay  of   Fundy.    The  latter, 
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although  quite  variable  in  form  and  sculpture,  are  generally  eompressed ; 
those  from  this  region  are  mostly  rather  swollen,  and  often  decidedly 
obese.  These  correspond  with  the  type-specimen  of  A.  lutea  Pebkins, 
from  New  Haven,  (flg.  3,)  which  I  have  been  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  I)r.  Perkins,  to  compare  directly  with  our  specimens.  This  form  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  designated  a  sa  variety,  flutea,J 
but  many  specimens  intermediate  between  this  and  the  ordinary  forms 
occurred.  This  variety  resembles  the  European  A.  sulcata  more  closely 
than  do  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  our  species,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  hinge,  lunule,  beaks,  and  sculpture,  it  differs  decidedly  from  any 
European  specimens  that  I  have  seen.  The  Astarte  quadrans  (Plate 
XXIX,  flg.  205)  was  rarely  met  with.  Good-sized  specimens  of  the 
large  scollop,  Pecten  tenuicostatus,  were  dredged  oft'  Gay  Head  on  hard 
bottoms,  and  also  on  the  muddy  bottom,  in  29  fathoms,  and  in  several 
other  localities.  The  northern  Anomia  aculeata  (Plate  XXXII,  figs. 
239, 240)  occurred  adhering  to  dead  shells.  The  Modiol-aria  corragata 
(Plate  XXXIj  flg.  235)  was  dredged  several  times  in  the  deepest  local- 
ities, but  M.  Iwvigata,  recorded  by  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith,  was  not  met 
with  by  us ;  nor  JJeda  tetiuisulcata,  which  has  been  found  off  Newport, 
Ehode  Island.  The  Nucula  delpMnodonta  (Plato  XXX,  flg.  229)  was 
common  on  soft  muddy  bottoms.  The  Luoina  Jilosa  (Plate  XXIX,  flg. 
212)  appeared  to  be  not  uncommon  on  similar  bottoms,  but  most  of  the 
specimens  obtained  were  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Small  speci- 
mens of  Periploma  papyraeea  (Plate  XXVII,  flg.  197)  were  frequently 
dredged.  The  specimens  of  Thrada  truncata  (Plate  XXVII,  flg.  195) 
were  few  and  small.  The  Cryptogm  oiesus  V.,  (Plate  XXIX,  flg.  214,) 
was  first  discovered  in  this  region,  but  all  the  specimens  were  of  large 
size  and  dead,  though  mostly  quite  fresh.  I  have  since  seen  smaller 
specimens  from  Labrador,  &c.  C.  Oouldii  (Plate  xxix,  flg.  213,)  is  more 
commoiji.  Toldia  sapoUlla  (PIat«  XXX,  fig.  231)  was  generally  abundant, 
especially  in  the  soft  mud,  but  X.  obesa  was  only  met  with  once,  and 
in  small  numbers,  in  29  fathoms ;  Y.  ikraci-formk  we  did  not  meet  with, 
but  Dr.  Simpson  records  it  from  off  Long  Island. 

Of  Ascidians  very  few  species  occur.  The  most  abundant  is  Eugyra 
pilularis,  {Plate  XXXIII,  fig.  249,)  which,  in  contraction,  looks  like  a 
round  ball  of  mud,  for  it  completely  covers  itself  with  a  thick  coating 
of  flue  sand  or  mud,  which  is  held  in  place  partly  by  delicate  fibrous 
processes  from  the  integument,  those  from  the  base  being  longer,  and 
serving  to  anchor  the  little  creature  in  the  sand  by  attaching  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sand  to  themselves.  When  the  sand  is  removed, 
the  integument  is  found  to  be  thin  and  quite  translucent,  the  tubes, 
when  extended,  are  long  and  transparent,  close  together,  and  inclosed 
by  a  naked  band  which  surrounds  the  base  of  both.     It  is  also  very 

Plgnre  3.  Original  figure  of  Aatarie  lutea.  natural  size.  From  the  ProeeedingB  of 
the  Boston  Societj  of  Nataial  History. 
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common  in  the  Bay  of  Fondy,  &c.  The  Molgula  producta  (p.  502)  also 
occurred  on  the  sandy  mnd  at  the  29-fathom  locality. 

The  Echinoderms  appear  to  be  very  scarce  on  these  bottoms.  The 
only  one  of  special  interest  was  the  Molpadia  ooUtica,  a  small,  round, 
rather  slender  species,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  uniform  flesh- 
color.  Of  this  only  one  specimen  was  dredged,  at  the  29-fathom  locality, 
fifteen  miles  east  of  No  Man's  Land,  by  Dr.  Packard.  It  had  not  been 
observed  alive  before,  the  only  specimens  previously  known  having 
been  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  fishes, 

The  most  interesting  Hydroid  that  lives  on  the  muddy  bottoms  is 
Corymorpha  pendula,  (Plate  XXXVI,  fig,  273.)  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
species,  which  grows  singly,  with  the  bulb  like  base  of  the  stem  inserted 
into  the  mud. 

Two  interesting  species  pf  Polyps  were  found  on  the  muddy  bottoms. 
One  of  these,  the  Edwardsia  farinaeea,  occurred  only  on  the  soft  muddy 
bottom  off  Gay  Head,  in  19  fathoms.  It  is  a  cylindrical  species,  about 
an  inch  long,  and.10or.12of  an  inch  in  diameter,  remarkable  for  having 
only  12  tentacles,  ■which  are  equal,  unusually  short,  thick,  and  blunt. 
The  coating  of  mud  in  the  middle  region  is  thin  and  easily  removed. 

The  single  specimen  obtained  here  had  only  10  tentacles,  but  in  other 
respects  it  agrees  essentially  with  those  found  on  similar  bottoms  at 
several  localities  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  all  of  which  had  12  tentacles. 
The  body  is  whitish  or  flesh-color,  the  naked  portion  below  the  tentacles; 
in  the  specimen  from  oft'  Gay  Head,  was  striped  with  10  longitudinal 
lines  or  bands  of  brown,  corresponding  with  the  tentacles;  these 
bands  were  varied  with  flake-white  specks  and  mottlings,  the  spots  of 
white  becoming  more  distinct  near  the  tentacles;  these  bands  were 
alternately  lighter  and  darker.  Tentacles  translucent  at  tip,  tranversely 
barred  on  the  inside,  with  about  five  brown  bands  and  spots,  the  lower 
onea  often  T-shaped  or  "W-shaped,  and  some  of  them  extend  around 
to  the  outside  of  the  tentacles ;  alternating  with  these  brown  bands  were 
bars  and  spots  of  yellow  and  of  white.  The  disk  was  pale  yellow,  varied 
with  small  brown  spots,  mostly  forming  radiating  rows  from  the  month 
to  the  bases  of  the  tentacles,  and  there  were  two  spots  of  brown  between 
the  bases  of  adjacent  tentacles ;  mouth  with  ten  lobes,  which  were  also 
brown,  with  a  fine  light  line  extending  from  between  them  to  the  in- 
tervals between  the  tentacles.  The  specimens  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
vary  considerably  in  color,  but  the  above  is  one  of  the  more  frequent 
styles  of  coloration. 

The  Epizoanfhus  Americanm  {Plate  XXXVIII,  flgs.  286,  287)  is  a  very 
singular  species,  which  either  lives  attached  to  stones,  as  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy  and  off  Saint  George's  Bank,  in  430  fathoms, 
or  else  it  attaches  itself  to  univalve  shells,  inhabited  by  hermit-crabs. 
All  those  obtained  in  this  region  had  the  latter  habit,  and  were  from  the 
29-fathom  place,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Block  Island,  on  sandy  mud. 
After  one  original  young  polyp  has  found  lodgment  and  attached  itself  to 
the  shell,  its  base  begins  to  expaud  over  the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  from 
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this  basal  membrane  buds  arise,  which  soou  grow  larger  and  beeome 
like  tbe  parent  polyp,  while  the  basal  membrane  continnes  to  extend 
itself  and  new  buds  to  develop,  nntil  the  whole  shell  becomes  incrusted 
by  the  membrane,  inside  and  out,  while  a  number  of  beautiful  polyps 
arise  from  the  upper  side  of  the  shell,  and  turn  theif  mouths  in  different 
directions.  The  number  of  the  polyps  in  these  colonies  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  shell,  from  three  to  ten  or  more.  Finally,  by  some 
ohemicitl  process,  the  polyps,  or  rather  their  basal  membranes,  dissolve 
the  shell  entirely,  and  apparently  absorb  it  into  themselves.  And  yet 
the  membranes  retain  the  spiral  form  of  the  shell  very  perfectly,  and  the 
hermit  crab  eventually  actually  lives  inside  the  membranes  of  the  polyps, 
which  continue  to  grow  and  even  to  enlarge  the  chamber  for  the  use  of 
the  crab,  so  that  it  need  not  change  its  habitation  for  a  larger  one  as  it 
grows  older.  When  fully  expanded  these  polyps  are  about  an  inch  high, 
and  are  capable  of  changing  their  form  considerably,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally more  or  less  cylindrical,  or  else  hour-glass  shaped.  There  are  38 
or  more  tentacles,  in  full  grown  ones,  and  they  are  subequal,  long, 
slender,  acute,  arranged  in  two  close  circles,  and  usually  held  in  a 
recurved  position,  (as  in  flg.  287,)  with  those  of  the  outer  circle  more 
recurved  than  those  of  the  inner  ones ;  corresponding  with  the  bases  of 
the  alternate  tentacles  there  is  an  outer  circle  of  triangular  points  or 
lobes,  covered  externally,  like  the  rest  of  the  exterior  of  the  body,  with 
adherent  and  imbedded  grains  of  fine  sand.  The  mouth  is  bilabiate, 
often  somewhat  raised  on  a  conical  protrusion  of  the  disk,  the  lipsmany- 
lobed,  or  plicate.  The  integument  of  the  body  when  fully  expanded  is 
translucent,  pale  flesh-color,  or  salmon-color ;  disk  and  tentacles  salmon- 
color,  or  pale  orange,  sometimes  white,  the  lips  and  inside  of  the  mouth 
brighter  orange. 

List  of  speeies  inhabiting  bottoms  composed  of  soft  mud  and  sandy  mud  off 
the  outer  coast. 
In  the  following  list  those  species  £hat  were  found  on  the  soft,  sticky 
mud,  in  11  to  19  fathoms,  off  Gay  Head,  are  designated  by  the  sign  J,  pre- 
fixed to  their  names.  Those  that  occurred  at  87,  a,  b,  in  29  fathoms, 
fine  sandy  mud,  iifteen  miles  east  of  Block  Island,  are  designated  by  an 
asterisk  prefixed. 

ARTICULATA. 
Crustacea. 
Page.  I  Page. 

t  Libinia  canaliculata 339     *  J  Amxielisea,  sp 507 

Eupagarus  longicarpus 313     *  Eyblis  serrata 501 

*  Pandalus  annulicomis 493  i  •  J  Ptiloeheirus  pingnis 507 


Hippolyte  pusiola 395 

Crangon  vulgaris 339 

*JDiastylis  quadrispinosa,.  507 

Phoxus  Kroyeri 501 

•Mceralevis 315 


J  LTuciola  irrorata,. 

*  Siphoncecetes  cuspidatus.  501 

X  Epelys  montosus 370 

E.  trilobus 370 

Anthnra  brachiata 573 
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Page. 

*  I  Aphrodita  aculeata 507 

*  Harmothoe  imbricata 321 

Lepidonotaa  aquamatus 320 

*  I  Nephthys  ingens 507 

S.  IJueera 416 

J  Eumidia,  sp 

Phyllodoce,  sp 

*  Nereis  pelagica 

%  Lycidice  Americana 

*  J  Lumbriconereis  fragilis. .  - 

*  Nematouereis,  sp 5U« 

*  Ninoe  nigripes 508 

I  Eoue  gracilis 508 

fAntbostoma  aeutum 508 

Anthostoma,  sp 508 

*  Scolecolepia  cirrata 507 

f  AmmotrypaQe  flmbriata —  508 


397 


508 
507 


Page. 

I  Travisia  camea 508 

Bradasetoaa 508 

*  JTrophoniaafanis 507 

JSternaspis  foasor 507 

*  Cirrhinereis  fragilis 397 

*  I  Clyraenella  torquata . . . ,"  345 
"  Ammocbares,  sp 508 

*  Nicomacbe  dispar 508 

Rbodioe  afctenuata 508 

Cistenides  Gouldii 323 

*  Ampbarete  gracilis 508 

Melinna  criatata 507 

*  TerebelUdes  Stroemi 507 

I  Polycirrna  eximiua 320 

Potamilla  oculifera 322 

*  i  Euchone  elegans 508 

*  Spirorbis,  sp 397 


Xemerteans  and  Planarians. 

Page.  I  Page. 

*  JMeekelialurida 508     •  Polinia  glutinosa 324 

Cerebratnlua,  (?)  green  sp . .     508  |  »  Leptoplana  folium 487 

Sijiuneuloids. 


•  I  Pbascolosoma  csemeiitari 


MOLLUSCA. 


Page. 

Bela  barpularia 508 

%  Bnccinum  nndatum 508 

*  %  Neptunea  pygm^a 508 

*  Tritia  trivittata 354 

Astyria  lunata 306 

*  Astyria  rosacea 508 

*  Crueibulum  striatum 399 


Enaatella  Americana. . 

*  Siliqua  costata 

{Corbnla  contracta. , . 


Orepidula  uogiiiformis 355- 

0.  fomicata 355 

"Lunatia  beros,  var.  trise- 

riata 354 

*  L.  immaculata 508 

*  Margarita  obacura 508 

*  Cylicbna  alba 508 

Lamellibranehs. 

Page.  Page. 

356    *  JObdiopboratrilineata 432 

358    *  f  I^onaia  byalina 358 

418    *  JPeriplomapapyracea SOOi 
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•  Tbracia  trancata 509 

Angulus  tener 358 

*Ma«oma  proxima 508 

Camingia  tellinoides 418 

•  I  CalUsta  conyexa 432 

•fCyprina  Islandica 508 

•  jCardinm  pinnulatum 423 

•  J  Lucina  fliosa 509 

•  Cryptodon  Gouldii 509 

"JC.  obesus 509 

•  J  Astarte  castanea 433 

J  A,  quadrans 509 

•  t  A.  undata 508 

•  Cyclocardia  borealis 508 

•  C.  Novangli^ 508 

"tNucula  proxima 432 


Page. 

•  f  N.  delphinodontar 509 

JYoldJa  limatula 432 

•  t  Y.  sapotilla 509 

Y.  thraciformie 509 

•  Y.  obesa 509 

Leda  teuuisulcata 509 

Argina  pexata 309 

Scapharea  transversa 309 

Mytilus  ednlis 307 

•  t  Modiolaria  nigra 433 

M.  corrugata 609 

M.  laevigata 509 

•  f  Crenella  glaudula 418 

•  I  Pecten  tenuicostatus . 509 

•  Anomia  aculeata 509 


■  J  Eugyra  pilularis.  . 

•Molgula  producta.. 


509    Oyiitbia  partita 311 


Bryozoa. 


•  Caberea  Ellisii.     ..     . 

Page. 
420 

*-Rnm.1fl    Mnr-OY-ono 

rage. 

RADIATA. 

EcMnoderms. 

*  Molpadia  oolitica 

Strongylocentrotus     Droba 
cbiensis 

Pago. 
310 

406 

X  Asterias  vulgaris 

X  Oribrella    sanguiuolenta. . 

Page. 
496 
407 

Acale^hs. 

•Clytia  Johnstoni 

•  Eudendriom  ramosum 

Page. 

408    •  Corymorpba  pendula 

408 

Polyps. 

Page. 
510 

X  Edwardsla  farinacea 

16  V 

Pago. 
.  510 

*  Bpizoantbus  Americanus. 

Page. 
510 
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B.— LISTS    OF    SPECIES    FOUND     IN     THE     STOMACHS     OF 
FISHES— FOOD  OF  FISHES. 

In  the  following  lists  I  have  brought  together  the  principal  results  of 
the  various  recorded  examinations  of  stomachs  of  fishes  in  this  region, 
up  to  the  present  time,  whether  done  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  or  independently.  The  special  dates  and  local- 
ities are  given  iu  each  case. 

The  observations  from  June  to  September,  1871,  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  commission.  Those  from  May  to  July, 
1872,  are  based  on  collections  made  at  Wood's  Hole  by  Mr.  Vinal  N. 
Edwards,  for  Professor  Baird.  Those  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jer- 
sey, April,  1871,  were  made  by  Mr.  S.  I,  Smith  and  the  writer  while  on 
an  independent  visit  to  that  place.'  The  observations  made  at  East- 
port,  Maine,  in  1872,  are  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  names  of  the  fishes  used  iu  this  list  are  those  adopted  by  Profes- 
sor Baird,  antf  agree,  for  the  most  part,  with  those  used  by  Professor 
Theodore  Gill  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Eastern  (ioast  of 
North  America. 

Steiped  Bass;  Eook-Fish,  or  "Eock;"  [Boccus  Uneatus.) 

At  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  April,  1871,  several  specimens, 
freshly  caught  in  seines,  with  menliaden,  &c.,  contained  Crangon  vul- 
garis (shrimp)  in  large  quantities. 

A  specimen  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  July  22, 1872,  contained  a  large 
mass  of  "  sea-cabbage,"  JJlva  latissima,  and  the  remains  of  a  small 
flsh. 

Specimens  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  August,  1871,  contained  crabs,  Can- 
cer irroratus;  and  lobsters,  Somarus  Americanus, 
White  Pbeoh  ;  (Morone  Americana.) 

Numerous  specimens  caught  with  the  preceding  at  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor, New  Jersey,  contained  Crangon  vulgaris. 
Black  Bass;  Sea-Bass;  {Centropristis  fuscus.) 

Specimens  caught  in  Vineyard  Sound,  June  10,  contained  the  common 
cv?^,  Cancer  irroratus  ;  the  mud-crab,  Pawopews  8ayi;  three  species  of 
fishes. 

Another  caught  May  25  contained  a  squid,  LoUgo  pallida. 

SCUP;  PoEGEE;  [Stenotomus  argyrops.) 

Forty  young  specimens,  one  year  old,  taken  at  Wood's  Hole  in  August, 
contained  large  numbers  of  Amphipod  Crustacea,  among  which  were 
TJnciolairrorata,  Ampelisea,  sp.,  &c. ;  several  small  mud-crabs,  Panopeus 
depressus;  Idotea  irrorata;  Nereis  virens,  and  numerous  other  Annelids  of 
several  species,  too  much  digested  for  identification. 

•  The  results  of  tbe  observations  mads  at  Great  Egg  Harbor  were  published  by  tho 
writer  in  the  Amoticau  Naturalist,  vol.  v,  p.  397,  1871, 
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Other  specimens,  opened  at  various  times,  show  that  this  fish  is  very 
general  feeder,  eating  all  kinds  of  small  Crustacea,  Annelids,  bivalve 
and  univalve  mollusks,  &c. 

Tautog;  Black  Fish;  {Tautoc/a  oniiis.) 

Specimens  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  May  23,  contained  the  common 
Toek'CrnhjGaTicerirroratus;  hevmit-cviibs,  Hupagtiriis  lon(iioarpus ;  shells, 
Tritia  trivittata,  all  crushed. 

Others  cajight  May  26  eo\iisim.&A  Eupagurm  polUcaris ;  H.  longicar- 
pus  ;  the  barnacle,  Balanus  crenatus;  the  sijuid,  LoUgo  Pealii;  Tntia 
trivittata.  Others  taken  May  29  had  Ca/ticer  irroratus ;  mud-crabs, 
Fanopeus  depressus ;  lady-crabs,  Platyonichus  oeellatus ;  shells,  Tritia 
trivittata,  Grepidula  fornicata^.  Argina  pexatdf  and  the  scollop,  Pecten 
irradians;  harnacles,  Balanus  crenatus,  all  well  broken  up. 

Another  taken  May  31  contained  Plati/oniehws  oeellatus;  Tritia  trivit- 
tata. 

Others  taken  June  3  contained  the  mud-crab,  Panopem  depreasus;  \;ci- 
angular  crab,PeKamM(icay  Grepidula  unguiformis ;  Tri/oris  nigrodnetus ; 
the  common  muscle,  MytHus  edulis ;  and  the  "horse- muscle,"  Modiola 
modiolus. 

Another,  ou  June  10,  contained  the  common  rock-crab.  Cancer  irrora- 
tus; \axiA-C3:s,h,  Panopeua  Sayi ;  .fl^MewteproMma  /  several  ascidians,  Cyw- 
ikia  partita  and  Leptoelinum  albtdum. 

Two  caught  July  8  and  15  contained  small  lobsters,  Somarus  Ameri- 
canos; Grepidula fomicata ;  BitHum  nigrum;  abrjozoan,  Crista  elmrnea; 
sand-dollars,  E'cMnaracknius  parma. 

A  specimen  caught  in  August  contained  long-clams,  M\ja  arenaria  ; 
muscles,  Mytilm  edulis  ;  Petricola  pkoladiforjnis. 

Weak- Fish;  Squbteague;  {Cynoseion  regalis.) 

Several  caught  in  seines  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  B"ew  Jersey,  April,  1871, 
with  menhaden,  &c.,  contained  large  quantities  of  shrimp,  Crangon  vul- 
garis, unmixed  with  other  food. 

Specimens  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  July,  often  contained  sand-crabs, 
Platyonichws  oeellatus;  and  very  frequently  squids,  LoUgo  Pealii. 

KiNGt-PiSH;  {Menticirrus  nebulosus.) 

Four  specimens  taken  in,  seines  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  April,  1S71,  con- 
tained only  shrimp,  Grangon  vulgaris. 

Others  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  May  29,  were  filled  with  Grangon  vul- 
garis. 

Specimens  taken  in  July  contained  rock-crabs,  Cancer  irroratus  ; 
squids,  LoUgo  Pealii. 

Euddeb-Fish  ;  {Palinuriclithys  pereiformis.) 

A  specimen  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  August,  contained  a  small 
8quilla  empusa;  and  young  squids,  Loligo  Pealii. 
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Mackerel;  {Scomber vernalis.) 

Specimens  taken  July  18,  twenty  miles  south  of  No  Mans  Land,  con- 
tained shrimps,  Thysanopoda,  sp. ;  larval  crabs  in  the  zoea  and  megalops 
stages  of  development ;  young  of  hermit-crabs ;  young  of  lady-crabs, 
Platyoniehus  ocellatus ;  young  of  two  undetermined  Macroura;  numer- 
ous small  Oopepod  Crustacea ;  numerous  shells  of  a  Pteropod,  S;piriaUs 
GoulML 

Small  Tunny;  (Oroynus  thvnnina.) 

One  specimen  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  August,  contained  eleven 
squids,  Loligo  Pealii. 

BONiTO;  (Sarda pelamys.) 

Specimens  taken  at;  Wood's  Hole,  in  August,  contained  an  abundance 
of  shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris. 

Bltje-Fish  ;  Hoese-Mackeeel  ;  {Pomatomus  saltatrix.) 
Specimens  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  August,  frequently  contained 

squids,  Loligo  Pealii ;  also  various  fishes. 
Off  Fire  Island,  Long  Island,  August,  1870,  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  saw  biue- 

fishes  feeding  eagerly  on  the  free-swimming  males  (heteronereis)  of  JTereis 

limbata,  {p.  318,)  which  was  then  very  abundant. 

Sea-Eobin  ;  (PHonotus  Garolinus.) 

A  specimen  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  May  27,  contained  shrimp,  Cran- 
gon vulgaris  ;  and  a  small  flounder. 

Another  caught  May  29  contained  Amphipod  Crustacea,  Anonyx  {?), 
sp, ;  and  Crangon  vulgaris. 

Specimens  dredged  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  August,  contained  mud- 
crabs,  Panopeus  Sayi;  rock-crabs,  Cancer  irroratus ;  and  several  small 
fishes. 

Toad-Pish  ;  {Batradius  tau.) 

Several  specimens  examined  at  GreatEggHarbor,New  Jersey,  April, 
1871,  contained  young  edible  crabs,  Callinectes  hastaius  of  various  sizes 
up  to  those  with  the  carapax  two  inches  broad ;  shrimp,  Crangon  vul. 
garis  ;  prawn,  Palmnonetes  vulgaris  ;  llyanassa  obsoleta;  various  fishes, 
especially  the  pipe-fish,  Syngnathus  FecManus  ;  and  the  anchovy,  Engrau- 
lis  vittaius. 

A  specimen  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  July,  contained  the  common 
rock-crab,  Cancer  irroratus. 

Goose-Fish  ;  Anglee;  {Lophius  Amerhanus.) 

A  specimen  caught  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  June,  contained  crabs,  . 
Cancer  irroratus;  and  squids,  Loligo  Pealii. 

CoD;  (Oadus  morrhua,  var.) 

The  cod-fishes  devour  a  great  variety  of  Crustacea,  Annelids,  Mol- 
lusks,  star-fishes,  &e.  They  swallow  large  bivalve  shells,  and  after 
digesting  the  contents  spit  out  the  shells,  which  are  often  almost  unin- 
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jured.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  shrimps,  and  of  crabs,  which  tbey 
frequently  swallow  whole,  even  when  of  large  size.  The  brittle  star- 
flahes  (OpJiiurans)  are  also  much  relished  by  them.  I  have  taken  large 
masses  of  the  OphtopJiolts  aculeata  from  their  stomachs  on  the  coasts  of 
Maine  and  Labrador ;  and  in  some  cases  the  stomach  would  be  distended 
with  this  one  kind,  unmixed  with  any  other  food. 

In  this  region  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  new  observations  on 
the  food  of  the  cod.  This  deficiency  is  partially  supplied,  however,  by 
the  observations  made  by  me  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Sec,  coupled  with 
the  very  numerous  observations  made  at  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  who  examined  large  numbers  of 
the  stomachs  of  cod  and  haddock,  caught  within  a  few  miles  of  that 
place,  for  the  sake  of  the  rare  shells  that  they  contained.  This  collec- 
tion of  shells,  thus  made,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lins- 
ley,  who  incorporated  the  reanlts  into  his  "  Catalogue  of  the  Shells  of 
Connecticut,"  which  was  published  after  his  death,  and  in  a  somewhat 
unfinished  state,  in  the  American  Jonrual  of  Science,  Series  I,  vol. 
xlviii,  p.  271, 1845,  In  that  list  a  large  number  of  species  ate  particularly 
mentioned  as  from  the  stomachs  of  cod  and  haddock,  at  Stonington,  all 
of  which  were  collected  by  3Ir,  Trumbull,  as  he  has  informed  me,  from 
fishes  caught  on  the  fishing-grounds  near  by,  on  the  reefs  off  Watch 
Hill,  &c.  Many  other  northern  shells,  recorded  by  Mr.  Linsley  as  from 
Stonington,  but  without  particulars,  were  doubtless  also  taken  from 
the  fish-stomachs  by  Mr.  Trumbull.  There  was  no  record  made  of  the 
Crustacea,  &c.,  found  by  him  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  list  includes  the  species  mentioned  by  Mr.  Linsley  as 
from  the  cod.  For  greater  convenience  the  original  names  given  by  him 
are  added  in  parentheses,  when  differing  from  those  used  in  this  report: 

List  of  mollusks,  (6c.,  obtained  iy  Mr.  J.  M.  Trumbvll,  from  cod-Jinh  caugM 
near  Stonington,  Connecticut. 

GASTROPODS. 

Sipho  Islandicus  (!),  young,  (Fusus  eornous.) 
Ptychatractus  ligatus,  (Fasciolaria  ligata.) 
Tnrbonilla  interrupta,  (Tumtella  interrupta.) 
Turritella  erosa, 

Bissoa  exarata,  {?),  (Cingnla  arenaria.) 
Lunatia  immaculata,  (Natica  immaculata.) 
Amphisphyra  pellucida,  {Bulla  debilis.) 
Chiton  marmoreus,  {?),  (Chiton  fulmiuatus.) 

LAMELLIERANCnS. 

Martesia  euneiformis,  (Pholas  cuneiformis.) 
Periploma  papyracea,  (Anatina  papyracea.) 
Thracia  truucata. 
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Tag'elus  divisiis,  (Solecui-tus  fragilis.) 

Semele  equalis,  (?),  (Ampliidesraa  ajqualis.) 

Ceronia  arctata,  (Mesodesma  arctata.) 

Montacuta  elevata,  {Montaeuta  bideiitata.) 

Callista  coQvexa,  yonnjf,  (Oytherea  ruorrhuana.) 

Cardium  pmnulatum, 

Oyprina  Islandica. 

Gouldia  mactracea,  (Astavfce  maetraeea.) 

Toldia  sapotilla,  (Nucala  sapotilla.) 

X,  limatula,  (N,  limatula.) 

Nacula  proxitua. 

H.  tenuis. 

Modiolaria  nigra,  (Modiola  nexa.) 

Crenella  glandula,  (M.  glandala.) 

Pecten  tenuicostatus,  youug,  (Pecten  fiiscus.) 

ECHINODERMS. 

Eeliinarachnius  parma. 
Haddock  ;  (Melanogrammus  wgliftnus.) 

The  liaddock  is  not  mucli  unlike  tiie  cod  in  tlie  charaeter  of  its  food. 
It  ia,  perhaps,  still  more  omnivorous,  or,  at  least,  it  generally  contains  a 
greater  variety  of  species  of  shells,  &c. ;  many  of  the  shells  that  it 
habitually  feeds  upon  are  burrowing  species,  and  it  probably  roots 
them  out  of  the  mud  and  sand. 

A  complete  list  of  the  animals  devoured  by  the  haddock  would 
doubtless  include  nearly  all  the  species  belonging  to  this  fauna.  We  Lave 
Lad  few  opportunities  for  making  observations  on  tLe  food  qf  the  haddock 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  have  examined  many  from  farther  north. 

A  specimen  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  Sovember  6, 1872,  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  Gammarm  Jtatator,  and  a  few  specimens  of  Crangon 
vulgaris.    Another  from  Nantucket  contained  the  same  species. 

The  following  species  of  sLells  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Linsley,  in 
his  catalogue,  as  from  the  Laddock : 

Idst  of  vioUitshs  obtained  from  stomachs  of  liaddock,  at  Stoninglon,  Con- 
necticwt,  hy  Mr.  J.  H.  Trumlmll. 

Neptunea  pygmsea,  (Fusus  Trumbulli.) 

Astyris  zonalis,  (Bucciuum  zonale.) 

Bulbug  flavus,  (!),  (Natica  flava.) 

Margarita  obscura, 

Actieon  pancto-striata,  (Tornatella  puncto-striata.) 

Cylicbna  alba,  (Bulla  triticea.) 

Serripes  Grtenlandicus,  (S),  (Gardium  Gicenlandicnm.) 

The  above  list  doubtless  contains  only  a  small  portion  of  the  species 
collected  by  Mr.  Trumbull,  but  they  are  all  that  are  specially  recorded. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the  ha4dock'8  food, 
I  add  a  list  of  the  species  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  single  specimen, 
from  the  Boston  market,  and  doubtless  caught  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
September,  1871, 


GASTROPODS. 


Hatica  clausa.  ' 
Margarita  Grcenlandica. 


Led  a  tenui  sulcata. 
Nucula  proxima. 
N.  tenuis. 
Crenel  la  glandula. 


LAMRLLIBHANCHS. 


ECniNODERMS. 


Psolus  phantapus. 
Lophothnria  Fabricii. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  fragments  of  shrimp,  probably  Panda- 
lus  annulicornis,  and  numeroiis  Annelids,  too  much  digested  for  identi- 
fication. 

TOM-OoD ;  Feost-Fisji  ;  (Microgadus  iom-codus.) 

Several  specimens  from  Kew  Haven  Harbor,  January  30,  contained 
numerous  Amphipods,  among  which  were  Mcera  lei  is  Gammarus,  sp  ; 
Ampelisea,  sp. ;  an  nndetermined  Macrouran;  numerous  Eutomostr^caj 
the  larva  of  Chironomus  oceanictis. 

A  lot  taken  in  a  small  pond  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  Mai  eh,  bv  Mi  Yinil 
N.  Edwards,  contained  the  common  shrimp,  Crangm  iulgain ,  large 
numbers  of  the  green  shrimp,  Yirhius  zosterieola,  the  prawn,  Ptttetno- 
netes  vulgaris  ;  large  quantities  of  Amphipods,  especially  of  Gmnmarua 
aamulatus,  G,  natator,  Galliopius  Iwviuacukt,  and  yitnodeutoj^us  minCLx; 
and  smaller  numbers  of  Qammarus  orTiatus  and  G  muctonatiia 

Another  lot  of  twelve,  taken  in  April  at  the  same  place,  eontiined 
most  of  the  above,  and  in  addition  several  other  Amphipods,  \  iz      ^[mra 
leeis,  Pontogmeia  inermis,  Ptilocheims  pittguis,  and  Caprella  ;   also  Herds 
virenSf  and  various  small  fishes. 
OCBLLATED  FLOUNDER;  SuilMEK  FLOUNDER;  {Clueiiopsetta  occllaHs.) 

Several  specimens  taken  in  the  seines,  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  Hew 
Jersey,  in  April,  contained  large  quantities  of  shrimp,  Grangon  vulgaria 
and  Mysis  Americana  ;  one  contained  a  full-grown  Gehia  aff^nis. 

One  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  June  6,  contained  twenty-six  specimens 
of  Yoldia  limaiula;  and  numerous  shells  of  Nucula  proxima,  Angulus 
tener,  and  'R-itta  tritittaia;  and  Ami>hipod  Gmstacea  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ampelisea. 
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Specimena  caug-Iit  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  July,  contained  rock-crabs, 
Cancer  irroratus;  Pinnixa  ej/Undrica ;  Crangom-ulgaris ;  sqaids,  Loligo 
Pealii;  Angulustener;  Nucula proxima ;  andmauy  "sand-donars,"  HcM- 
narachnius  parma. 

WiNTEB  Flounder  ;  {Psendopleuronectes  Aniericanus.) 

A  specimen  caaglit  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  Angust,  contained  large  num- 
bers of  Bulla  solitaria. 

Spotted  FLOtilSDEE ;  {Lophopsetta  maeulata.) 

Numerous  specimens  caught  in  seines  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  April, 
1871,  contained  large  quantities  of  shrimp,  especially  Myais  Americana 
and  Crangon  vulgaris;  the  prawn,  Palwmouetea  vulgaris ;  numerous  Am- 
phipods,  Qammarus  inucronatus ;  one  contained  a  Qebia  affinis. 
Minnow;  {Fundwlws piacuJentua.) 

Specimens  caught  in  July,  at  Wood's  Hole,  contained  large  numbers 
of  Melampus  iidentatus,  unmixed  with  other  food. 
Sea-Herring;  {Glupea elongata.) 

Specimens  taken  in  Vineyard  Sound,  May  20,  contained  several 
shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris,  about  1.5  inches  long ;  Mgsis  Americana,  and 
large  numbers  of  an  Amphipod,  Gammarws  natator  ;  also  small  fishes. 
Shad  ;  {Aloaa  tyrannus.) 

Several  specimens  taken  in  the  seines,  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  April, 

1871,  contained  finely-divided  fragments  of  numcFOus  Crustacea,  among 
which  were  shrimp,  Mysis  Americana. 

Several  from  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  May, 1872,  contained 
fragments  of  staall  Crustacea,  {Myais,  &c.) 

Hickory  Shad  ;  {Pomolobus  mediocris.) 
Several  specimens  taken  in  the  seines  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  AprU, 

1872,  contained  large  quantities  of  fragmentary  tJrustacea ;  one  con- 
tained recognizable  fragments  of  shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris. 

Mbshaden  ;  {Brevoortia  menhaden.) 

A  large  number  of  specimens  freshly  caught  tn  seines  at  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  April,  1871,  were  examined,  and  all  were  found  to  have  their 
stomachs  filled  with  large  quantities  of  dark  mud.  They  undoubtedly 
swallow  this  mud  for  the  sake  of  the  microscopic  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  that  it  contains.  Tbeir  eomphcated  and  capacious  digestive 
apparatus  seems  well  adapted  for  this  crude  aud  bulky  food. 

FiLE-PiSH;  (Ceratacanthus  aurantiacus.) 

A  specimen  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  August;  contained  a  quantity  of 
the  finely-divided  stems  and  branches  of  a  Hydroid,  Pennaria  tiarella. 

Dusky  Shark;  {Sulamia  oiscura.) 

Several  specimens  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  July  and  Angust,  con- 
tained lobsters,  Homarus  Americanus  ;  rock-crabs.  Cancer  irroratus. 
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Bltje  Shark  ;  {Eulamia  Milberti.) 

A  large  specimen  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  August,  contained  a 
quantity  of  small  bivalve-shells,  Toldta  sapotilla. 
Tigeb-Shaek;  {Qalerocerdo  tigrina.) 

Specimens  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  August,  contained  large  univalve 
shells,  Buccinum  undatum  and  Lunatia  heros. 

.Dog- Fish  ;  {Mustelus  cams.} 

Several  specimens  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  August,  contained  lob- 
sters, Somarus  Americanus ;  spider-crabs,  Libinia  canaliculata ;  rock- 
crabs,  Cancer  irroratus. 
Sand-Shark;  {Eiigomphodus  Uttomlis.) 

Many  specimens  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  July  and  August,  contained 
lobsters,  Somarus  Americanus,  in.  abundance;  Cancer  irroratus;  and 
squids,  Loligo  Pealii. 

Common  Skate;  "Summer  Skate;"  (Baia  diapkana.) 

A  specimen  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  May  14,  contained  rock-crabs, 
Cancer  irroratus;  a  young  skate;  a  long  slender  fish,  (Ammotiytes  f .) 
Another,  caught  in  July,  contained  Cancer  irroratus. 

Peaked-nose  Skate i  (Baia  Itetis  ?.) 

Specimens  caught  in  Vineyard  Sound,  May  14,  contained  numerous 
shrimps,  Crangon  vulgaris  ;  several  Conileraconeharum  ;  several  Annelids, 
among  them  N^Jithys  ingens;  MecTcelia  ing&ns;  two  specimens  of  Phasco- 
kisoma  Gouldii;  razor-shells,  Ensatella  Americana,  (the  "foot"  only,  of 
many  specimens ;)  a  small  fish,  Ctenolabrus  burgall.  Specimens  taken  at 
Menemsha,  in  July,  contained  large  numbers  of  crabs.  Cancer  irroratus; 
and  of  lobsters,  Somarus  Americanus. 

Sting-Rat;  {Trygon  centroura.) 

Specimens  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  July  aud  August,  contained 
large  numbers  of  crabs.  Cancer  irroratus  ;  squids,  Loligo  Pealii ;  clams, 
Mya  arenaria  ;  Lunatia  heros. 

Long-tailed  Sting-Eay;  [Myliobatis  Freminvillei.) 

Specimens  taken  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  July,  contained  an  abundance 
oi  lobsters,  Somarus  Americanus ;  GT^lts,  Cancer  irroratus ;  also  clams, 
Mya  arenaria;  and  Lunatia  heros. 

"  KAbbit-Fish." 
A  specimen  taken  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  July,  contained  a  lobster,  Soma- 


"  FOG-i^SH." 

A  specimen  caught  at  Wood's  Hole,  July  1,  contained  hermit-crabs, 
Bvpa  gurus  polUcaris. 
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C— THE  METAMOllPHOSES  OF  THE  LOBSTER,  AND  OTHER 
CRUSTACEA.— BY  S.  I.  SMITH. 

Mo3t  of  the  larger  crnstiiceans  of  our  coast,  whatever  may  be  their 
habits  when  adult,  are,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence  after  hatch- 
ing &oin  the  eggs,  essentially  free- swimming  animals,  living  a  large  part 
of  the  time  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  stage  they  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  attacks  of  other  predaceons  animals,  and,  as  they 
occur  in  vast  numbers,  afford  food  for  many  valuable  fishes.  They  are 
most  abnndant  at  the  surface  in  calm,  clear  weather,  and  they  eapecialiy 
resort,  like  the  young  of  many  other  marine  auimals,  to  spots  and  streaks 
of  smooth  water  where  the  tidal  currents  meet. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  written  upon  the  forms  or  habits  of  the  young 
crustaceans  of  our  own  coast ;  but,  in  connection  with  the  investigations 
carried  on  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  a  great  amount  of 
material  for  such  work  was  collected.  This  material  has  not  yet 
been  fully  studied,  and  only  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  more  important  re- 
sults is  presented  in  this  report.  During  the  few  sveeks  in  June  and 
July,  in  which  I  was  myself  at  Wood's  Hole,  the  time  was  so  fully  occu- 
pied in  collecting,  that  very  little  time  was  left  for  studying  the  animals 
while  alive;  hence  most  of  the  observations  which  follow,  except  occa- 
sionally those  on  color,  have  been  subsequently  made  from  specimens 
preserved  in  alcohol.  While  at  Wood's  Hole,  I  was  much  assisted  in 
obtaining  these  young  animals  by  every  one  then  associated  there  in  the 
work  of  the  commission;  and  I  would  especially  acknowledge  such 
assistance  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow,  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards,,  and  Capt.  John 
B.  Smith.  After  I  left,  the  collecting  was  kept  up  as  before,  and  many 
valuable  notes  were  made  by  Professors  Verrill  and  J.  E.  Todd, 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  early  stages  of  the  lobster,  as  per- 
haps the  most  important  crustacean  found  on  our  coast,  and  I  have  gone 
more  fully  into  the  account  of  its  early  history  than  that  of  any  other 
species.  As  this  will  serve  as  an  example  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  most  of  the  other  Macrourans,  it  is  presented  first. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  free-swimming  young  of  the  lobster,  in 
different  stages  of  growth,  were  obtained  in  Vineyard  Sound  during 
July,  but  it  was  too  late  for  any  observations  upon  the  young  within  the 
egg..  This  deficiency  was  partially  supplied  by  a  few  observations  at 
New  Haven  in  1872.  Eggs  taken  May  2,  from  lobsters  captured  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  had  embrj'os  well  advanced,  as  represented  in  fig. 
i.  In  this  stage  the  eggs  are  slightly  elongated  spheroids,  about  2.1™'" 
in  the  longer  diameter,  and  1.9™™  in  the  shorter.  One  side  is  rendered 
very  opaque  dark  green  by  the  unabsorbed  yolk  mass,  while  the  other 
shows  the  eyes  as  two  large  black  spots,  and  the  red  j)igmeut  spots  on 
the  edge  of  the  carapas,  bases  of  the  legs,  &c.,  as  irregular  lines  of 
pink  markings. 

In  a  side  view  of  the  embryo,  the  lower  edge  of  the  carapas  (6,  figure) 
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is  clearly  defined  and  extends  in  a  gentle  tuivehom  the  middle  ot  the 
eye  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  embivo  This  margin  of  the  (na- 
pax  is  marked  with  dendritic  spots  I  „  4  * 

of  red  pigment.  The  whole  dorsal 
portion,  fully  one-half  the  embryo, 
is  still  occupied  hy  the  unabsorbed 
portion  of  the  yolk,  (a,  a,)  of  which 
the loweruiargin, represented  inthe  , 
figure  by  a  dotted  line,  extends  from 
close  above  the  eye  in  a  curve  near- 
ly parallel  with  the  lower  margin 
of  thecarapas,  but  with  a  sharp  in-  " 
dentation  a  little  way  behind  the 
eye.  The  eyes  (c)  are  large,  nearly 
round,  not  entirely  separated  from 
the  suiTonnding  tissues, and  with  a 
central  portion  of  black  pigment. 
The  antennuliB  {d)aie  simple,  sack- 
like appendages,  arising  from  just  beneath  the  eyes,  with  the  terminal 
iwrtion  turned  backward  and  marked  with  several  large  dendritic  spots 
of  red  pigment.  The  antennie  (e)  are  but  little  larger  than  the  anten- 
iraliB  ai)d  are  sack-like  and  without  articulations,  but  the  scale  and 
flagellnm  are  separated  and  bent  backward,  the  scale  being  represented 
by  the  large  and  somewhat  expanded  lobe,  and  the  flagellnm  by  a 
shorter  and  slender  lobe  which  arises  from  near  the  base  of  the  scale. 
The  mandibles,  both  pairs  of  maxillre,  and  the  first  and  second  pairs  of 
maxillipeds  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  seen  without  removing  the 
antennie  and  the  edge  of  the  carapax,  and  are  only  represented  by  several 
small  lobes,  of  which  the  anterior,  apparently  representing  the  mandi- 
bles, are  distinctly  defined,  while  those  that  follow  are  much  smaller, 
indistinct,  and  confused.  The  first  and  second  maxillipeds  are  each  re- 
presented by  a  small  lobe  divided  at  the  extremity.  The  external  max- 
illipeds (/)  are  well  developed  and  almost  exactly  like  the  posterior 
cephalothoracic  legs.  Both  the  branches  are  simple  and  sack-like,  the 
main  branch,  or  endognathus,f  much  larger  and  slightly  longerthan  the 
outer  branehj  or  exognathus,  which  is  quite  slender.    The  five  pairs  of 

"Embryo,  some  time  before  liatehing,  removed  i'coiD  tlio  external  envelope  and 
shown  in  a  side  view  enlarged  twouty  diameters;  a,  it,  darfc-green  yolk  mass  still 
unabsorbed;  ft,  lateral  margin  of  tbe  carapas  marked  with  many  dendritic  spots  of  red 
pigment ;  c,  eye ;  d,  antennnla ;  e,  antenna ;  /,  estavual  maxilliped ;  g,  great  eheliped 
■which  forms  the  big  claw  of  the  adult ;  A,  outer  swimming  branch  or  esopodus  of  the 
same :  t,  the  four  ambulatory  legs  with  their  exopodal  branches ;  k,  intestine ;  I,  heart ; 
m.  hilobed  tail  seen  edgewise.     [Drawn  by  8, 1.  Smith.] 

■t  To  prevent  confusion,  the  terms  here  used  are  those  proposed  by  Milne  Edwards  to 
designate  the  different  branches  of  the  cephalothoracic  appendaj^es :  mdopodaa,  for  the 
main  branch  of  a  leg ;  exopodiis,  for  the  accessory  branch,  (a  in  fig.  D,  Plate  IX ;)  ep^o- 
due,  for  the  llahelliform  appendage,  {b  ;)  and  ettdognathus,  exognathaa,  and  epiyaathaa,  for 
the  correspondiiif;  branches  of  tlie  month  organs. 
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cephalotlioracie  legs  (,7,  ft,  i)  are  all  similar  and  of  about  the  same  size, 
except  the  maiu  branch  of  the  first  pair,  (<;,)  which  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  others,  but  is  still  saclt  lilie  and  entirely  without  articula- 
tions. The  outer  or  exopodal  branches  of  all  the  legs  are  slender,  wholly 
nnarticulated,  sack-like  processes,  while  the  inner  or  main  (endopodal) 
branches  of  the  four  posterior  pairs  are  similar,  but  much  stouter  and 
slightly  longer  processes  arising  from  the  same  bases.  The  bases  of  all 
the  legs  are  marked  with  dendritic  spots  of  red  pigment  like  those  upon 
the  lower  margin  of  the  carapax. 

The  abdomen  (m)  is  curved  round  beneath  the  cephalotliorax,  the 
extremity  extending  between  and  considerably  in  front  of  the  eyes. 
The  segments  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  extremity,  as  seen  from 
beneath  the  embryo,  is  slightly  expanded  into  a  somewhat  oval  form, 
and  very  deeply  divided  by  a  narrow  sinus,  rounded  at  the  extremity. 
The  lobes  into  which  the  tail  is  thus  divided  are  narrow,  and  somewhat 
approach  each  other  toward  the  extremities,  where  they  are  each  armed 
along  the  inner  edge  with  six  small  obtuse  teeth. 

The  heart  (I)  is  readily  seen,  while  the  embryo  is  alive,  by  its  regular 
pulsations.  It  appears  as  a  slight  enlargement  in  the  dorsal  vessel, 
just  under  the  posterior  portion  of  the  carapax.  The  intestine  [k]  is 
distinctly  visible  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  abdomen  as  a  well  defined, 
transparent  tube,  in  which  float  little  granular  masses.  This  material 
within  the  intestine  is  constantly  oscillating  ba<ik  and  forth  as  long  as  the 
embryo  is  alive. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  embryo  within  the  egg  was  not 
observed.  The  following  observations  on  the  young  larvje,  after  they 
have  left  the  eggs,  have  ail  been  made  upon  specimens  obtained  in  Vine- 
yard Sound,  or  the  adjacent  waters,  during  July.  These  specimens  were 
mostly  taken  at  the  surface  in  the  day-time,  either  with  the  towing  or 
hand  net.  They  represent  three  quite  different  stages  in  the  true  larval 
condition,  besides  a  later  stage  approaching  closely  the  adult.  The 
exact  age  of  the  larvae  of  the  first  stage  was  not  ascertained,  but  was 
probably  only  a  few  days,  and  tfaey  had,  most  likely,  molted  not  more 
than  ouce.  Between  the  third  stage,  here  described,  and  the  last,  there 
is  probably  an  intermediate  form  wanting. 

First  stage. — In  this  stage,  (Plate  IX,  Figs.  A,  B,  C,  D,)  the  young  are 
free-swimming  Schizopods  about  a  third  of  an  inch  (7.8  to  8.0™™)  in 
length,  without  abdominal  appendages,  and  with  six  pairs  of  pediform 
cephalothoracie  appendages,  each  with  the  exopodus  developed  into 
a  powerful  swimming  organ.  The  general  appearance  is  represented 
in  the  figures.  The  eyes  are  bright  blue ;  the  anterior  portion  and  the 
lower  margin  of  the  carapax  and  the  bases  of  the  legs  are  speckled  with 
orange ;  the  lower  margin,  the  whole  of  the  penultimate,  aud  the  basal 
portion  of  the  ultimato  segment  of  the  abdomen,  are  brilliant  reddish 
orange. 

The  antenuulaj  (Fig.  C.)  are  short  and  sJick-like,  with  a  single  artica- 
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lation  at  the  base,  and  tliree  sefce  at  tlie  tip.  The  aiitennie  have  large 
weil  developed  scales,  furnished  along  the  inner  margin  with  long 
plumose  hairs,  but  the  flagellum  is  shorter  than  the  scale,  not  divided 
into  segments,  and  has  three  plumose  set*  at  tip.  The  mandibles  are 
unlike  on  the  two  sides ;  the  inferior  edges  are  armed  with  acute  teeth, 
except  at  the  posterior  angle,  where  there  is  a  small  molar  area ;  the  palpi 
are  very  small,  with  the  three  segments  just  indicated.  The  exognathus 
in  both  pairs  of  maxillte  is  composed  of  only  one  article,  and  is  furnished 
with  several  sette  at  tip,  lu  the  first  maxillipeds  the  exognathus  is  an 
unarticulated  process,  famished  with  short  plumose  hairs  on  the  outer 
side.  The  second  maxillipeds  have  the  principal  branch  cylindrical, 
not  flattened  and  appressed  to  the  inner  mouth  organs  as  iu  the  adult  j 
the  exognathus  is  short,  and  as  yet  scarcely  fiabelliform ;  and  the  epig. 
nathus  ia  a  simple  process,  with  not  even  the  rudiment  of  a  brauchia. 
The  external  maxillipeds  are  pediform,  the  endognathus  as  long  as  and 
much  resembling  the  endopodi  of  the  posterior  legs,  while  the  exog- 
nathus is  like  the  exopodi  of  all  the  legs,  being  half  as  long  as  the  en- 
dognathus, and  the  terminal  portion  furnished  along  the  edges  with  long 
plumose  hairs.  The  epignathus  and  the  branchi^  are  very  rudimentary, 
represented  by  minute  sack-like  processes.  The  anterior  cephalothoracic 
legs,  (Fig,  J),)  which  in  the  adult  develop  intb  the  big  claws,  are  exactly 
alike,  and  no  longer  than  the  external  maxillipeds.  The  pediform  branch 
is,  however,  somewhat  stouter  than  in  the  other  legs,  and  subeheliform, 
The  legs  of  the  second  and  third  pairs  are  similar  to  the  first,  but  not 
as  stout.  The  legs  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  are  still  more  slender, 
and  styliform  at  the  extremity,  as  in  the  adult. 

The  exopodal  branches  of  ail  the  legs  and  of  the  external  maxillipeds 
are  quite  similar,  and  differ  very  little  in  size.  In  life,  while  the  animal  is 
poised  at  rest  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  horizontally,  as  represented  in 
Figure  B,  or  are  curved  up  over  the  carapax,  sometimes  so  as  almost  to 
cover  it.  The  blood  circulates  rapidly  in  these  appendages,  ajid  they 
undoubtedly  serve,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  respiratory  organs,  ag  well  as 
for  locomotion.  By  careful  examination,  small  processes  were  found 
representing  the  normal  number  of  branchiie  to  each  leg,*  These  rudi- 
mentary branchite,  however,  differ  somewhat  in-  different  specimens, 
being  very  small,  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  what  appear  to  be 
younger  individuals,  from  the  rudimentary  eptpodi,  while  in  others,  ap- 
parently older,  they  are  further  developed,  being  larger,  more  cellular  in 
structure  than  the  epipodi,  and  even  showing  an  approach  to  crenulation 
in  the  margins,  as  shown  iu  Figure  D. 

The  abdomen  is  slender,  the  second  to  the  fifth  segments  each  armed 
with  a  large  dorsal  spine,  curved  backward,  and  with  the  lateral  angles 

*  The  number  of  branohisB,  or  branchial  pyramid8,'in  the  American  lobster  is  twenty 
on  each  side ;  a  single  small  one  upon  the  aeeond  maxilliped,  three  well  developed  ones 
upon  the  external  maxilliped,  three  upon  the  first  cephalothoracic  leg,  four  each  upon 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  one  apon  the  fifth. 
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prodaced  into  loug  spines,  and  the  sixth  segment  with  two  dorsal  spines. 
The  proportional  size  and  the  outline  of  the  last  segment  are  shown  in 
Figure  B ;  its  posterior  margin  is  armed  with  a  long  and  stout  central 
spine,  and  each  side  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  plumose  spines  or  seta;,  which 
are  articulated  to  the  margin. 

In  this  stage  the  young  were  first  taken  July  1,  when  they  were  seen 
swimming  rapidly  about  at  the  surface  of  the  water  among  great  nuui- 
hers  of  zoeas,  raegalops,  and  copeopods.  Their  motions  and  habits  re- 
call at  once  the  species  of  Mysis  and  Thysanopoda,  but  their  motions 
are  not  quite  as  rapid  and  are  more  irregular.  Their  bright  colors  ren- 
der them  conspicuous  objects,  and  they  must  be  readily  seen  and  cap- 
tured by  fishes.  They  were  frequently  taken  at  the  surface  in  different 
parts  of  Vineyard  Sound  from  July  1  to  7,  and  several  were  taken  off 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  as  late  as  July  15,  and  they  would  very  likely 
be  found  also  in  June,  judging  from  the  stage  of -development  to  which 
the  embi'j'os  had  advanced  early  in  May  in  Long  Island  Sound.  Besides 
the  specimens  taken  in  the  open  water  of  the  Sound,  a  great  number 
were  obtained  July  6,  from  the  well  of  a  lob«ter-smack,  where  they  were 
swimming  in  great  abundance  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  having  un- 
doubtedly been  recently  hatched  firom  the  eggs  carried  by  the  female 
lobsters  confined  in  the  well.  Some  of  these  specimens  lived  in  vessels 
of  fresh  sea-water  for  two  days,  but  all  eftbrts  to  keep  them  alive  long 
enough  to  observe  their  molting  failed.  They  appeared,  while  thus  in 
confinement,  to  feed  principally  upon  very  minute  animals  of  different 
kinds,  but  were  several  times  seen  to  devour  small  zoete,  and  occasionally 
when  much  crowded,  so  that  some  of  them  became  exhausted,  they  fed 
upon  each  other,  the  stronger  ones  eating  the  weaker. 

Second' stage. — In  the  next  stage  the  young  lobsters  have  increased 
somewhat  in  size,  and  the  abdominal  legs  of  the  second  to  the  fifth  seg- 
ments have  appeared.  The  rostrum  is  much  broader,  and  there  are 
several  teeth  along  the  edges.  The  basal  segments  of  the  antermulse 
have  become  defined,  and  the  secondary  flagellum  has  appeared,  but  is 
not  subdivided  iuto  segments.  The  antenna  and  mouth  organs  have 
undergone  but  slight  changes.  The  first  cephalothoracic  legs  arc  propor- 
tionally larger  and  stouter  than  in  the  first  stage,  and  have  become  truly 
cheliform.  The  succeeding  legs  have  changed  little.  The  epidodi  of  all 
the  legs  and  of  the  external  maxillipeds  have  increased  in  size,  and  the 
branchial  processes  are  distinctly  lobed  along  the  edges,  and  have  be- 
gun to  assume  the  form  of  true  branchire.  The  segments  of  the  abdomen 
have  the  same  number  of  spines,  but  they  are  relatively  somewhat 
smaller,  and  the  last  segment  is  relatively  smaller  and  broader  at  base. 
The  appendages  of  the  second  to  the  fifth  segments  differ  considerably 
in  size  in  different  specimens,  but  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  segments 
themselves ;  their  terminal  lamella,  however,  are  represented  only  by 
simple  sack-like  appendages,  without  sign  of  segmentation,  or  clothing 
of  hairs  or  setaB.    The  penultimate  segment  is  still  without  appendages. 
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Specimeus  in  this  stage  were  taken  only  twice,  July  1  and  15.  They 
have  the  same  habits  and  general  appearance  as  in  the  first  stage,  but 
pre  readily  distiiignished  by  the  possession  of  rudimentary  abdominal 
legs.  In  color  they  are  almost  exactly  the  same,  only  the  orange-colored 
markings  are  i)erhaps  a  little  less  int«use. 

Third  stage. — In  the  third  stage  (Plate  IX,  figs.  E,  F,  0-,]  the  larvie 
are  about  half  an  inch  (12  to  13™")  in  length,  and  the  integumeut  is  of  a 
much  firmer  consistency  than  in  the  eax-lier  stages.  The  antennulai  are 
still  rndimentary,  and  considerably  shorter  than  the  rostrum,  although 
the  secondary  flagelluin  has  increased  in  length,  and  begins  to  show 
division  into  numerous  segments.  The  antennis  ret-ain  the  most  marked 
feature  of  the  early  stages — the  large  size  of  the  scale — but  the  flagellum 
is  much  longer  than  the  scale,  and  begins  to  show  division  into  segments, 
The  mandibles,  maxillie,  and  first  and  second  maxillipeds  have  changed 
very  little,  although  in  the  second  maxillipeds  the  extremity  of  the  ex- 
ognathus  begins  to  assume  a  flagelliform  character,  and  the  branchia  is 
represented  by  a  small  iwocess  upon  the  side  of  the  epignathus.  The 
external  maxillipeds  have  begun  to  lose  their  pediform  character.  The 
anterior  legs  have  increased  enormously  in  siiie,  and  those  of  the  second 
and  third  pairs  have  become  truly  chelate,  while  the  swimming  exopo- 
dal  branches  of  all  the  legs,  as  well  as  of  the  external  maxillipeds,  are 
relatively  much  smaller  and  more  unimportant.  The  epipodi  (fig.  6) 
are  fnrnished  with  hairs  along  the  edges,  and  begin  to  assume  the  char- 
acters of  these  appendages  in  the  adult.  The  branchiio  (fig,  6)  have 
developed  rapidly,  and  have  a  single  series  of  well-marked  lobes  along 
each  side.  The  abdomen  still  has  the  spines  characteristic  of  the  ear- 
lier stages,  though  all  of  them  are  much  reduced  in  size.  The  appen- 
dages of  the  second  to  the  fifth  segments  have  become  conspicuous,  their 
lamella;  have  more  than  doubled  in  length,  and  the  margins  of  the  ter- 
minal half  are  furnished  with  very  short  ciliated  setai.  The  appendages 
of  the  penultimate  segment  (fig.  .F)  are  well  developed,  although  quite 
different  from  those  in  the  adult.  The  outer  lamella  wants  wholly  the 
transverse  articulation  near  its  extremity,  and  both  are  margined,  ex- 
cept the  outer  edge  of  the  outer  lamella,  with  long  plumose  hairs.  The 
last  segment  is  relatively  smaller  and  more  quadrangular  in  outline, 
and  the  spines  of  the  posterior  margin  are  much  smaller. 

The  only  specimens  procured  in  this  stage  were  taken  July  8  and  15, 
In  color  they  were  less  brilliant  than  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  orange 
markings  being  duller  and  whole  animal  slightly  tinged  witli  greenish 
brown. 

In  the  next  stage  observed,  the  animal,  about  three-flftbs  of  an  inch 
(14  to  17""™)  long,  has  lost  all  its  schizopodal  characters,  and  has  assumed 
the  more  important  features  of  the  adult  lobster.  It  still  retains,  liow- 
ever,  the  free-awiuiniing  habit  of  tho  true  larval  forms,  and  was  fre- 
quently taken  at  the  surface,  both  in  the  towing  and  hand  net.  Although 
resembling  the  adult  in  many  features,  it  differs  so  much  that,  were  it 
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an  adult  form,  it  would  nadoubtertly  lie  regarded  as  a  distinet  genas. 
The  rostrum  is  bifid  at  tip,  and  armed  with  three  or  four  teeth  on  each  side 
toward  the  base,  and  in  some  specimens  with  a  minute  additional  spine, 
on  one  or  both  sides,  close  to  the  tip.  The  flagella  of  the  antennulse  ex- 
tend scarcely  beyond  the  tip  of  the  rostrum.  The  antennal  scale  is  very 
much  reduced  in  size,  but  is  still  conspicuous  and  furnished  with  long 
plumose  hairs  along  the  Inner  margin,  while  the  flagellum  is  as  long  as 
the  carapax.  The  palpi  of  the  mandibles  have  assumed  the  adult 
.character,  but  the  mandibles  themselves  have  not  acquired  the  massive 
molar  character  which  they  have  in  the  older  animal.  The  other  mouth- 
organs  have  nearly  the  adult  form.  The  anterior  legs,  although  quite 
large,  are  still  slender  and  just  alike  on  the  two  sides,  while  all  the 
cephalothoracic  legs  retain  a  distinct  process  in  place  of  the  swimming 
•exopodi  of  the  larva.  The  lateral  angles  of  the  second  to  the  fifth  abdomi- 
nal segments  are  prolonged  downward  into  long  spiniform  teeth,  the  ap- 
pendages of  these  segments  are  proportionately  much  longer  than  in  the 
adult,  and  the  margins  of  their  terminal  lamellae  are  furnished  with  very 
long  plumose  hairs.  The  lamellae  of  the  appendages  of  the  penultimate 
segment  are  oval,  and  margined  with  long  plumose  hairs.  The  terminal 
segment  is  nearly  quadrangular,  as  wide  at  the  extremity  aa  at  the 
base,  the  posterior  margin  arcuate,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  promi- 
nent lateral  angles,  and  furnished  with  hairs  like  those  on  the  margins 
■of  the  lamellie  of  the  appendages  of  the  penultimate  segment. 

In  color  they  resemble  closely  the  adult,  but  the  green  color  of  the 
<back  is  lighter,  and  the  yellowish  markings  upon  the  claws  and  body 
are  proportionately  larger. 

In  this  stage,  the  young  lobsters  swim  very  rapidly  by  means  of  the 
abdominal  legs,  and  dart  backward,  when  disturbed,  with  the'  caudal 
^appendages,  frequently  jumping  out  of  the  water  in  this  way  like  shrimp, 
which  their  movements  in  the  water  much  resemble.  They  appear 
to  be  truly  surface  animals,  as  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  were  often  seen 
.swimmiug  about  among  other  surface  animals.  They  were  frequently 
taken  from  the  8th  to  the  28th  of  July,  and  very  likely  occur  much 
later. 

I'rom  the  dates  at  which  the  different  forms  were  taken,  it  is  probable 
■that  they  pass  through  all  the  stages  here  described  in  the  course  of  a 
single  season.  How  late  the  young,  after  reaching  the  lobster-like 
€orm,  retain  their  free-swimming  habit  was  not  ascertained. 

The  young  of  the  different  kinds  of  shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris,  Palwmo- 
netes  vulgaris,  and  VirMm  ^ostericola,  when  hatched  from  the  egg,  are  free- 
.swimming  animals,  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  young  of  the  lobster. 
In  structure,  however,  they  are  quite  unlike  the  larvte  of  the  lobster,  and 
approach  more  the  zoea  stages  of  the  crabs,  which  are  described  farther 
on.  When  they  first  leave  the  egg,  they  are  without  the  five  pairs  of 
-cephalothoracic  legs,  the  abdomen  is  without  appendages,  and  much  as 
it  is  in  the  first  stage  of  the  young  lobster,  while  the  maxillipeds  are 
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developed  into  long  locomotive  appendages,  somewhat  like  the  external 
maxillipeds  of  the  first  stage  of  the  yoiing  lobster.  While  yet  in  the  free- 
swimming  condition  the  cephalothoracic  legs  are  developed,  the  maxilli- 
peds assume  the  adnlt  form,  and  the  abdominal  limbs  appear.  The 
young  of  these  shrimp  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  young  of  the 
lobster,  but  they  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  this  immatare  state, 
and  were  very  frequently  taken  at  the  surface  in  the  to  wing-net, 

The  young  of  Crangon  vulgaris  are  hatched  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tineyard  Sound,  in  May  and  June,  and  arrive  at  the  adult  form  before 
they  are  more  than  4  or  5'"™  long.  Specimens  of  this  size  were  taken  at 
Wood's  Hole,  at  the  surface,  on, the  evening  of  July  3.  Later  in  the 
seasoii  much  larger  specimens  were  frequently  taken  at  the  surface 
both  in  the  evening  and  day-time. 

The  young  of  PaUemonetes  vulgaris  did  not  appear  till  near  the  middle 
of  July.  Soon  after  hatching,  the  young  are  3"""  long.  The  cephalo- 
thorax  is  short  and  broad  with  a  slender  spioiform  rostrum  in  front,  an 
enormous  compound  eye  each  side  at  the  anterior  margin,  and  a  small 
simple  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  carapax.  The  antennulie  are  quite  rudi- 
mentary, being  short  and  thiek  appendages  projecting  a  little  way  in 
front  of  the  head;  the  peduncle  bears  at  its  extremity  a  very  short  ob- 
tuse segment  representing  the  primary  flagellum,  and  inside,  fit  the  base  of 
this,  a  much  longer  plumose  seta.  The  antennse  are  slightly  longer, 
than  the  antennulre ;  the  short  peduncle  bears  a  stout  appendage,  corre- 
sponding to  the  antennal  scale,  the  terminal  portion  of  which  is  articu- 
lated and  furnished  with  long  plumose  set*,  and  on  the  inside  at  the  base 
of  the  scale,  a  slender  process  corresponding  to  the  flagellum,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  long  plumose  seta.  The  first  and  second  pairs  of  maxilla 
ai-e  well  formed  and  approach  those  of  the  adult.  The  three  pairs  of 
maxillipeds  are  all  developed  into  powerful  locomotive  appendages;  the 
inner  branches,  or  endognathi,  being  slender  pediform  appendages  ter- 
minated by  long  spines,  while  the  outer  branches,  or  epignathi,  are  long 
swimming  appendages  like  the  swimming  branches  of  the  legs  of  the 
young  lobsters  in  the  first  stage.  Both  branches  of  the  first  maxillipeds 
are  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  the  following  pairs,  but  otherwise 
like  them,  and  the  inner  branch  of  the  second  pair  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  that  of  the  third,  but  its  outer  branch  is  about  as  long  as  that 
of  the  third  pair.  The  five  pairs  of  cephalothoracic  legs  are  wanting 
or  only  represented  by  a  cluster  of  minute  sack-like  processes  just  behind 
the  outer  maxillipeds.  The  abdomen  is  long  and  slender,  wholly  with- 
out appendages  beneath,  and  the  last  segment  is  expanded  into  a  short 
and  very  broad  caudal  lamina,  the  posterior  margin  of  which  is  truncate 
with  the  lateral  angles  rounded ;  these  angles  each  bear  three,  and  the 
posterior  margin  itself  eight  more  stout  plumose  sot*,  the  setae  of  the 
posterior  margin  being  longer  than  those  upon  the  angles,  and  separated 
by  broader  spaces  in  which  the  margin  is  armed  with  numerous  very 
small  seta;.  They  arrive  at  the  adult  form  before  they  are  more  than  S"" 
17  V 
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long,  and  they  were  often  taken  at  the  surface  until  8  to  12"°'  in  length, 
the  larger  ones  being  taken  in  the  first  part  of  September. 

The  yotiug  of  Virbius  zostericola  appest  at  about  the  same  time  as 
thoae  of  Palcemonetes,  or  a  very  little  later,  and  pass  throngh  quite  simi- 
lar changes.  The  young  attain  the  adult  form  when  not  more  than  3'"" 
in  length,  and  were  frequently  taken  at  the  surface,  hoth  in  the  day- 
time and  the  evening,  until  they  were  10™™  long,  those  8  to  10"""  long 
being  common  in  late  August  and  early  September. 

The  larval  forms  of  several  other  Macrourans  were  taken  at  different 
times,  but  none  of  these  were  abundant,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
connect  them  witb  the  adult  forms  of  any  of  the  common  species  of  the 
New  England  coast. 

The  young  of  Gebia  affinis,  only  4"""  loDg,  but  with  nearly  the  form  of 
the  adult,  was  taken  at  the  surface  on  the  evening  of  September  3. 
The  young  of  CaUiaiiaasa  Stimpsoni,  about  4""°  long  and  with  nearly  all 
the  adult  characters,  was  also  taken  at  the  surface  early  in  September. 

The  hermit-crabs  (species  of  Ew^agurus)  when  first  hatched  have  much 
resemblance  to  the  young  of  shrimp  at  the  same  period,  and  have  simi; 
lar  habits.  The  young  of  one  of  the  species,  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  earlier  stages,  and  when  it  is  about  3™™  long,  and  has  all  the 
cephalothoracic  appendages  similar  to  those  of  the  adult,  has  still  a 
symmetrical  abdomen,  like  that  of  a  shrimp,  with  long  swimming-legs 
upon  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments,  and  broad  laminated 
appendages  upon  the  penultimate  segment.  Young,  in  this  and  the 
earlier  stages,  were  common  at  the  surface  in  Vineyard  Sound  during 
the  last  of  August  and  the  first  of  September. 

Sippa  talpoida  probably  passes  through  a  metamorphosis  similar  to 
that  of  the  hermit-crabs.  The  young  attain  nearly  the  adult  form  before 
they  are  more  than  5  or  S""™  long,  and  specimens  of  this  size  were 
taken  at  the  surface  in  Vineyard  Sound  on  the  evening  of  September  3. 
I  have  also  found,  early  in  September,  the  young  a  little  larger 
upon  the  outer  shores  of  Fire  Island  Beach,  where  they  were  left 
in  large  numbers  by  a  high  tide,  and  soon  buried  themselves  in  the 
sand. ' 

All,  or  at  least  nearly  all,  the  species  of  Brachyura  living  on  the  coast 
of  New  England  pass  throngh  very  complete  and  remarkable  meta- 
morphoses. The  most  distinct  stages  through  which  they  pass  were 
long  ago  described  as  two  groups  of  crustaceans,  far  removed  from  the 
adult  forms  of  which  they  were  the  young.  The  names  zoija  and  meg. 
alopa,  origiualiy  applied  to  these  groups,  are  conveniently  retained  for 
the  two  best  marked  stages  in  the  development  of  the  crabs. 

The  young  of  the  common  crab,  (Cancer  irroratus,)  in  the  earlier  or 
zoea  stage,  when  first  hatched  from  the  egg,  are  somewhat  like  the  form 
figured  on  Plate  VIII,  {flg.  37,  the  latest  stage  of  the  zoea  of  Cancer 
irroratus,  just  before  it  changes  to  the  megalops,)  bat  the  spines  upon 
the  carapax  are  all  much  longer  in  proportion,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
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the  abdominal  legs  or  of  any  of  the  future  legs  of  the  megalops  and 
crab.  In  tbia  stage  they  are  very  small,  much  smaller  than  in  the  stage 
figured.  After  they  have  increased  very  much  in  size,  and  have  molted 
probably  several  times,  they  appear  as  in  the  figure  just  referred  to. 
The  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen,  seen  only  in  a  eide-view  in  the 
figure,  is  very  broad  and  divitled  nearly  to  the  base  by  a  broad  sinus, 
each  side  the  margins  project  in  long,  spiuiform,  diverging  processes,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  margin  of  tlie  sinus  is  armed  with  six  to  eight 
spines  on  each  side.  When  alive  they  are  translucent,  with  deposits 
of  dark  pigment  forming  spots  at  the  articulations  of  the  abdomen  and 
a  few  upon  the  cephalothorax  and  its  appendages.  In  this  stage  they 
were  taken  at  the  surface  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  immense  numbers,  from 
June  23  to  late  in  August.  They  were  most  abundant  in  the  early  part 
of  July,  and  appeared  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  calm,  sunny  days- 

Several  zoeje  of  this  stage  were  observed  to  change  directly  to  the 
megalops  form,  (Plate  VIII,  fig.  38.)  Shortly  before  the  change  took 
place  they  were  not  quite  as  active  as  previously,  but  still  continued  to 
swim  about  until  they  appeared  to  be  seized  by  violent  convulsions,  and 
after  a  moment  began  to  wriggle  rapidly  out  of  the  old  zoea  skin,  and 
at  once.appeared  in  the  full  megalops  form.  The  new  integument  seems 
to  stiffen  at  ouce,  for  in  a  very  few  moments  after  freeing  itself  from  the 
old  skin  the  new  megalops  was  swimming  about  as  actively  as  the  oldest 
individuals. 

lu  this  megalops  stage  the  animal  begins  to  resemble  the  adult. 
The  five  pairs  of  cephalothoraeic  legs  are  much  like  those  of  the  adult, 
and  the  mouth-organs  have  assumed  nearly  their  final  form.  The  eyes, 
however,  are  still  enormous  in  size,  the  carapax  is  elongated  and  has  a 
slender  rostrum  and  a  long  spine  projecting  from  the  cardiac  region  far 
over  the  posterior  border,  aud  the  abdomen  is  carried  extended,  and  is 
furnished  with  powerful  swimming-legs  as  in  the  Macroura^  lu  color 
aud  habits  they  are  quite  similar  to  the  later  stage  of  the  zoiise  from 
which  they  came ;  their  motions  appear,  however,  to  be  more  regular 
arid  not  so  rapid,  although  they  swim  with  great  facility.  In  this  meg- 
alops the  dactyli  of  the  posterior  cephalothoraeic  legs  are  styliform,  and 
are  each  furnished  at  the  tip  with  three  peculiar  setEe  of  different  lengths 
and  with  sfcrangly  curved  extremities,  the  longest  one  simple  and  about  as 
long  as  the  dactylus  itself,  while  the  one  nest  in  length  is  armed  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  curved  extremity  with  what  appear  to  be  minute 
teeth,  aud  the  shortest  one  is  again  simple. 

According  to  the  observations  made  at  Wood's  Hole,  the  young  of 
Caneer  irroratus  remain  in  the  megalops  stage  only  a  very  short  time, 
and  at  the  first  molt  change  to  a  form  very  near  that  of  the  adult. 
N'otwithstanding  this,  they  occurred  in  vast  numbers,  and  were  taken  in 
the  towing-nets  in  greater  quantities  even  than  in  the  zoea  stage.  Their 
time  of  occurrence  seemed  nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  zoese, 
and  the  two  forms  were  almost  always  associated.     The  exact  time  any 
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particular  individual  remained  in  this  stage  was  obaerved  only  a  few 
times.  One  full-grown  zoea  (like  the  specimen  figured)  obtained  June 
23,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  by  itself,  changed  to  a  megalops  between  9 
and  llj  a,  m.  of  June  24,  and  did  not  molt  again  till  the  forenoon  of 
June  27,  when  it  became  a  young  crab  of  the  form  described  farther  on. 
Of  two  other  zoese  obtained  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  together  in  a 
dish,  one  changed  to  a  megalops  between  9  and  11|  a.  m.  of  June  24, 
the  other  during  the  following  night ;  these  both  changed  to  crabs  dur- 
ing the  night  of  June  26  and  27. 

The  following  memorandum  on  a  large  number  of  the  same  lot  of  both 
stages  of  the  yonng,  kept  together  in  a  vessel  of  fresh  sea-water,  also 
indicates  the  rapidity  of  these  changes.  In  the  columns  "zoea"  and 
■"  megalops"  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  each  of  these  stages  is 
given;  under  "crabs"  the  number  which  had  appeared  since  the  last 
observation,  and  under  "dead"  the  number  which  had  died  since  the 
last  observation : 


Time 

ofol)He^^-ation. 

Zoya. 

1  Megalops. 

Crabs. 

Dead. 

Jime'^ 

1    n 

1 

1            * 

0 

June  24 
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"J 

7 

Jane  S4 

4 
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0 
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"^ 

1 

June "4 
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1 

2 

0 
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u 

3 

June  26 

"1    m 

IJ 

0 

June  26 

16 

2 

Jun6'>r 

b       u 

14 

1) 

Jane"' 

'>Jpm 

1 

a 

Judb" 

7p    n 

11 

1 

June  28 

0 

JnneSM 

4p  m 

4 

2 

June  29  7  a  m 

In  tht  two  or  thiee  instai  ces  in  which  the  ch'^nge  tiom  the  megalops 
to  the  vomg  cnb  was  actuaUy  obseired  thp  megalops  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom of  thediish  and  remained  qnot  foi  some  time  befoie  the  molting 
took  place.  The  muscular  movements  seemed  to  be  much  less  violent 
than  in  the  molting  at  the  close  of  the  zoea  stage,  and  the  little  crab 
worked  himself  out  of  the  megalops  skin  quite  slowly.  For  a  short  time 
after  their  appearance  the  young  crabs  were  soft  and  inactive,  but  the 
integument  very  soon  stiffened,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours 
they  acquired  all  the  pugnacity  of  the  adult.  They  swam  about  with 
ease  and  were  constantly  attacking  each  other  and  their  companions  in 
the  earlier  stages.  Many  of  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  above  memo- 
randum were  due  to  them,  and  on  this  account  they  were  removed  from 
the  vessel  at  each  observation.    In  this  early  stage  the  young  crabs  are 
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quite  difi'ereut  from  tbe  adult.  The  carapas  is  about  3"""  long  and 
siiglitly  less  in  breadth.  The  front  is  much  more  prominent  than  in 
the  adult,  but  still  has  the  same  number  of  lobes  and  the  sa,me  general 
form.  The  antero-lateral  margin  is  much  more  longitudinal  than  iu  the 
adult,  and  is  armed  with  the  five  normal  teeth,  which  are  long  and 
acute,  and  four  very  much  smaller  secondary  teeth  alternating  with 
the  normal  ones.  TheantennEO  and  ambulatory  legs  are  proportionally 
longer  than  in  the  adult.  The  young  crabs  in  this  stage  were  once  or 
twice  tabeu  in  the  towing-net,  but  they  were  not  common  at  the  surface, 
although  a  large  number  were  found,  with  a  few  in  the  megalops  stage, 
among  hydroids  upon  a  floating  barrel  in  Vineyard  Sound,  July  7. 

The  young  of  Flatyonichus  ocellatus  in  the  zoiia  and  megalops  stages 
were  frequently  taken  in  the  towing-net  from  the  last  of  June  till  August, 
but  they  were  much  leas  abundant  than  the  young  of  Cancer  trroratus. 
On  Jane  29,  however,  they  occurred  in  great  numbers.  Twenty-two 
out  of  forty  of  those  in  the  zoea  state  changed  to  the  megalops  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  same  time  ten  out  of  fifty  in  the 
megalops  stage  changed  to  the  adult  form,  so  that  they  probably  do  not 
remain  in  the  megalops  state  longer  than  tbe  young  of  Cancer  irroratiis. 
They  apparently  do  not  molt  during  the  megalops  stage. 

The  megalops  of  the  Plaiyonichus  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  Cancer 
irroratus,  and  resembles  it  much  in  general  appearance,  but  the  carapax 
is  much  broader  in  proportion^  the  rostrum  is  a  little  longer,  and  there 
is  a  marked  prominence  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  representing 
the  lateral  tooth  of  the  front  of  the  adult,  and  a  similar  prominence,  rep- 
resenting the  stout  postorbital  tooth,  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  orbit. 
The  spine  upon  the  cardiac  region  is  rather  more  sleuder  than  in  the 
megalops  of  the  Cancer.  The  chelipeds  are  more  elongated,  and  much 
like  those  of  the  adult  Platgonichus,  except  that  they  want  the  stout 
spines  of  the  latter.  The  dactyli  of  the  posterior  legs  already  approach 
in  form  those  of  the  adult,  being  expanded  into  narrow  oval  plates  a 
fourth  as  broad  as  long.  The  tips  of  each  of  these  dactyli  are  furnished 
with  four  peculiar  setiB  of  different  lengths  and  with  strongly  carved  ex- 
tremities, the  longest  and  two  shortest  of  which  are  simple,  while  next 
to  the  longest  one  is  furnished  along  the  inuer  side  of  tbe  curved  extrem- 
ity with  little,  closely  set,  sack-like  appendages. 

Another  megalops,  belonging  apparently  to  some  swimming-crab,  was 
several  times  taken  in  the  towing-net,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  from  August 
11  to  September  3,  and  was  also  taken  by  Mr.  Harger  and  myself,  east 
of  George's  Bank,  latitude  41°  25'  north,  longitude  f)3°  55'  east,  Septem- 
ber 14.  It  wonld  fall  in  the  genus  Cyllene  of  Dana,  and  is  closely  allied 
to  his  Cyllene  furciger  (Crust.  U.  S.  Expl.  Expd.,  p.  494:,  Plate  XXXI, 
fig.  8)  from  the  Sooloo  Sea.  In  one  specimen  the  carapax,  including 
the'rostrum,  is  2.0'"'"  long,  excluding  rostrum,  l.G'""',  breadth,  1.1'"'°.  The 
front  is  quite  narrow  between  the  bases  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  and 
has  a  long  and  slender  rostrum.    There  are  no  prominences  either  side 
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of  the  orbit  and  no  dorsal  spine  upon  tlie  carapax.  Tlie  fourth,  segment 
of  the  sternum  is  armed  each  side,  just  within  the  bases  of  the  legs,  with 
a  long  and  broad  spine  projecting  backward  and  slightly  outward,  as  in 
Cyllenefurciger,  The  chelipeds  and  ambulatory  legs  are  long  and  slender, 
and  the  dactyli  of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  are  expanded  and  lamellar, 
as  in  the  megalopa  of  Platyonichus.  The  abdomen  is  about  as  long  as 
the  carapax  excluding  the  rostrum,  and  the  fifth  segment  is  armed  with 
a  stout  spine  each  side  of  the  postero-lateral  angles. 

A  very  large  megalops,  quite  different  in  structure  itom  those  already 
mentioned,  is  occasionally  found  thrown  upon  outer  beaches  on  the 
southern  coast  of  New  England  and  Long  Island,  but  is  apparently  much 
more  common  upon  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States.  This  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  young  of  Ocypoda  arenaria,  and  was  long  ago  described  by  Say 
(Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  i,  p.  157, 1817)  as  Monole^is 
inermis,  and  it  is  partially  figured  by  Dana,  (Crust.  C.  8.  Expl.  Exp., 
Plate  XXXI,  flg.  6.)  The  carapax  is  very  convex  above,  broader  behind, 
and  has  no  dorsal  spine.  The  front  is  deflexed  sharply  downward  and 
a  little  backward,  and  the  extremity  is  tricuspidate,  the  median  tooth 
being  long  and  narrowly  triangular,  while  the  lateral  teeth  are  small 
and  obtuse.  The  sides  are  high  and  impressed  so  as  to  receive  the  three 
anterior  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs.  The  third  pair  of  ambulatory  legs 
are  closely  appressed  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  carapax  and  extend 
forward  over  the  eyes,  their  dactyli  being  curved  down  over  the  eyes 
and  along  each  side  of  the  front.  The  posterior  legs  are  small  and  . 
weak,  and  each  is  folded  up  and  lies  in  a  groove  on  the  latero-posterior 
surface  of  the  carapax.  The  external  maxillipeds  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  structure  as  in  the  adult  Ocypoda,  and,  as  in  the  adult  Ocypoda, 
there  is  a  tuft  of  peculiar  hairs  between  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
third  ambulatory  legs.  I  have  specimens  of  this  megalops  from  Block 
Island,  and  have  myself  collected  it,  late  in  August,  at  Fire  Island 
Beach,  Long  Island.  In  the  largest  specimen  from  the  last  locality  the 
carapax  is  6.4^"™  long  and  5.6"™  broad. 

A  large  number  of  young  specimens  of  the  Ocypoda,  collected  at  Fire 
Island  Beach,  indicate  plainly  that  they  had  only  recently  changed  from 
this  megalops.  The  smallest  of  these  specimens,  in  which  the  carapax 
J8  5.6  to  6.0="°  long  and  6.1  to  6.5°"°  broad,  differ  from  the  adult  so 
much  that  they  might  very  easily  Ije  mistaken  for  a  different  species- 
The  carapax  is  very  slightly  broader  than  long,  and  very  convex  above. 
The  front  is  broad,  not  narrowed  between  the  bases  of  the  ocular 
peduncles,  and  triangular  at  the  extremity.  The  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
not  transverse  but  inclines  obliquely  backward.  The  ambulatory  legs 
are  nearly  naked,  and  those  of  the  posterior  pair  are  proportionately 
much  smaller  than  in  the  adult. 

The  adult  Ocypoda  is  terrestrial  in  its  habits,  living  in  deep  holes 
above  high-water  mark  on  sandy  beaches,  but  the  young  in  the  zoea 
state  are  undoubtedly  deposited  in  the  water,  where  they  lead' a  free- 
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swimming  existence  like  true  pelagic  animals,  uutil  they  liecome  full- 
growu  iu  the  megalops  state.  Say  meotious  that  bis  specimens  were 
found  cast  upon  ttie  beacli  by  the  refluent  tide  and  "  appeared  desirous 
to  protect  tliemselves  by  burrowing  in  tlie  sand,  in  order  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  tide,"  but  they  were  more  likely  awaiting  the  final  change 
to  the  terrestrial  state.  The  tufts  of  peculiar  hairs  between  the  bases 
of  the  second  and  third  ambulatory  legs,  and,  in  the  adult,  connected 
with  the  respiration,  are  present  in  the  full-grown  megalops,  and  are 
undoubtedly  provided  to  fit  the  animal  for  its  terrestrial  existence  as 
soon  as  it  is  thrown  upon  the  shore.  The  young  in  the  magalops  stage 
occur  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island,  in  August,  and  perhaps  earlier.  At 
Fire  Island  Beach  in  1870  no  specimens  of  Ocypoda  were  discovered  till 
the  last  of  August,  and  those  first  found  were  the  smallest  ones  obtained  j 
by  the  middle  of  September,  however,  they  were  common  on  the  outer 
beach,  and  many  of  them  were  twice  as  large  as  those  first  obtained. 
Although  careful  search  was  made  along  the  beach  for  several  miles, 
not  a  specimen  of  the  adult  or  half-grown  crab  could  be  found;  every 
individual  there  had  evidently  lauded  and  developed  during  the  season. 
Probably  all  those  living  the  year  before  had  perished  during  the  win- 
ter, and  it  is  possible  that  this  species  never  survives  long  enough  to 
attain  its  full  growth,  so  far  north. 

A  small  megalops,  taken  in  the  towing-uets  in  considerable  numbers 
at  Wood's  Hole  on  the  evening  of  September  3,  resembles  in  several 
characters  the  megalops  of  Ocypoda,  and  is  probably  the  young  of  one 
of  the  species  of  Gelasinms.  The  carapax  is  l.O"""  long  and  6.7 
broad.  The  front  is  narrowly  triangular,  deflexed  perpend iculEirly, 
somewhat  excavated  between  the  eyes,  and  terminates  in  a  long,  slen- 
der, and  acute  tip.  The  sides  are  high  and  impressed  for  the  reception 
of  the  three  anterior  ambulatory  legs  as  in  the  megalops  of  Ocypoda, 
although  in  the  alcoholic  specimens  examined  the  legs  are  not  closed 
against  the  sides.  The  posterior  ambulatory  legs  are  small,  and  lodged 
jn  grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  carapax,  much  as  in  the  megalops  of 
Ocypoda.  The  external  maxillipeds  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
megalops  of  Ocypoda. 

A  peculiar  megalops,  belonging  apparently  to  some  Grapsoid  group 
of  crabs,  was  several  times  taken  in  the  towing-net  in  Vineyard  Sound 
from  August  5  to  September  3,  on  the  latter  date  in  the  evening.  In 
these  the  carapax  is  1.2  to  LS™"  in  length  and  0.9  to  LO""  in 
breadth.  The  front  is  broad,  concave  above  between  the  eyes ;  the 
middle  portion  projects  obliquely  downward  and  terminates  in  a  short, 
obtuse  rostrum ;  while  the  lateral  angles  project  forward  into  a  promi- 
nent tooth  above  each  eye,  so  that,  when  seen  from  above,  the  frontal 
margin  appears  transverse  and  tridentate,  the  teeth  being  separated  by 
considerable  spaces.  There  are  no  dorsal  spines  or  tubercles  upon  the 
■carapax.  The  sides  are  high,  and  are  apparently  impressed  for  the 
reception  of  the  anterior  ambulatory  legs.    The  posterior  ambulatory 
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legs  are  subequal  with  the  others  anrl  have  styliforin  dactyli.  The 
ischial  and  meral  segments  of  the  esterual  maxillipeds  are  short  and 
broad. 

Another  megalops,  of  which  iseveral  specimens  were  taken  in  the 
towing-net,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  Angnst  5,  has  a  remarkable,  elongated 
and  tubercalated  carapax.  The  carapax,  including  the  rostrnm,  is 
1.3™°  long  and  0.84'""'  broad,  is  armed  above  with  several  large 
tubercles,  and  the  posterior  margin  is  arcaate  and  armed 'with  a  median 
taberciilar  prominence.  The  front  is  somewhat  excavated  above  and 
expanded  each  side  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  anterior  margin  being  trans- 
verse, as  seen  from  above,  with  a  short  and  spiniform  rostrum  curved 
obliquely  downward.  The  chelipeda  have  slender  hands  and  the  am- 
bulatory legs  are  long  and  slender,  the  posterior  pair  being  subequal 
with  the  others,  and  all  having  the  dactyli  styliform.  The  abdominal 
legs  are  very  long. 

Several  other  forms  of  zoi'a  and  megalops  were  taken  in  Vineyard 
Sound  and  vicinity,  but,  as  they  were  not  traced  to  the  adult  forms  and 
were  none  of  them  very  abundant,  they  are  not  here  described. 

Squilla  empusa  passes  thj-ough  a  remarkable  metamorphosis,  but  none 
of  the  earliest  stages  were  observed.  Specimens  in  one  of  the  later 
larval  stages  (Plate  VIII,  tig.  30)  were  taken  at  tbe  surface  in  Vine- 
yard Sound,  August  11.  These  are  nearly  6"""  long.  The  carapax  is 
proportionally  much  larger  than  in  the  adult,  covering  completely  the 
whole  cepbalothorax,  has  a  long  slender  rostrum  projecting  far  in  front 
of  tbe  eyes,  and  the  lateral  angles  projecting  backward  in  two  slender 
processes  as  long  as  the  rostrum.  There  is  also  on  each  side,  just  behind 
the  eye,  a  small  tooth  on  the  margin  of  tlie  carapax,  and  another  similar 
one  on  the  posterior  margin  just  beneath  each  of  the  posterior  processes. 
Tbe  eyes  are  very  large  and  almost  spherical.  Tbe  antenunlie  are  short, 
projecting  scarcely  beyond  the  eyes,  and  biramous,  one  of  the  flagella 
being  short  and  unsegmeuted,  the  other  longer  and  composed  of  three 
segments.  The  autenme  are  still  without  flagella,  and  the  scale  is 
quite  small.  The  first  pair  of  legs  (the  appendages  corresponding  to 
the  first  pair  of  maxiUipeds  in  the  Maeroura,  &c.)  are  well  developed, 
long,  and  slender,  like  those  of  the  adult.  Tbe  great  claws  are  propor- 
tionally largerthan  in  the  adult,  and  have  very  much  the  same  structure. 
Of  the  six  succeeding  pairs  of  cephalotboracic  legs,  only  the  three  ante- 
rior, subcheliform  ones  are  as  yet  developed,  and  these  are  quite  small, 
those  of  the  third  pair  being  smaller  than  the  others,  and  projecting  but 
slightly  beyond  the  carapax ;  the  three  posterior,  styliform  legs  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  or  represented  only  by  slight  sack-like  protuberances. 
The  abdomen  is  not  quite  as  long  as  the  eephalothorax,  including  the  ros- 
trum and  posterior  processes,  and  the  five  anterior  segments  are  subequal 
in  length,  smoothly  rounded  above,  and  furnished  with  well  developed 
swimming-legs,  much  like  those  of  many  macrouranas.  The  sixth  seg- 
ment is  much  shorter  than  the  others,  and  has  rudimentary  appendage* 
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scarcely  longer  tlian  tLe  segment  itself.  In  these  appendages  the  spifai- 
forta  ptocesa  from  the  base  is  long  and  simple,  not  biramous,  as  ia  the 
adult,  and  the  lamellae  are  small,  much  shorter  than  this  process,  and 
the  outer  one  has  no  articulated  terminal  portion.  The  terminal  eeg- 
meut  is  aa  long  as  the  four  preceding  segments,  about  as  broad  as  long, 
the  lateral  margins  slightly  convex  in  outline,  and  each  armed  with  two 
sharp  teeth,  while  the  posterior  margin  is  concave  in  outline,  with  the. 
lateral  angles  projecting  into  sharp  teeth,  between  which  the  edge  ia 
armed  with  about  tweuty  small  and  equal  slender  spines. 

D.— CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MARINE  ISVETEBEATE  ANIMALS 
or  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND  AD- 
JACENT WATERS.— BY  A.  E.  VEEEILL,  S.  I.  SMITH,  AND 
OSCAR  HAEGEE. 

In  the  following  catalogue  nearly  all  the  marine  invertebrates  which 
are  known  to  inhabit  the  coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  New  York  are  in- 
cluded, except  those  belonging  to  certain  groups  which  have  not  yet 
been  studied  by  any  one,  sufBciently  for  their  identification.  Such  are 
chiefly  minute  or  microscopic  species,  belonging  to  the  Entomostraea, 
Foraminifera,  Ciliated  Infusoria,  &c.,  together  with  the  intestinal  worms 
of  fishes  and  other  animals.  Our  sponges,  also,  have  hitherto  received 
veiy  little  attention,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  identify  but  a 
small  number  of  the  species.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  list  is  complete  in  any  group,  for  every  season  in  the  past  has  served 
to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  species  in  almost  every  class  and 
order,  and  this  will  doubtless  be  the  case  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
as  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  enumerate  the  marine  ani" 
mals  of  this  region,  excepting  the  shells  and  radiates,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  catalogue  will  prove  nseful,  both  to  show  what  is  already  known 
concerning  this  fauna,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work  in  the 
same  direction. 

In  some  instances  species  that  have  not  actually  been  found  on  the 
part  of  the  coast  mentioned,  but  which  occur  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  it  pretty 
certain  that  they  will  also  be  found  farther  north,  have  been  included  in 
the  catalogue,  but  the  special  localities  have  always  been  given  in  such 
cases. 

In  order  not  to  make  the  list  too  long,  only  those  synonyms  are  given 
which  are  really  necessary  to  make  apparent  the  origin  of  the  names, 
and  to  refer  the  student  to  some  of  the  best  descriptions  and  figures  in 
the  works  that  are  generally  most  accessible,  and  in  which  more  com- 
plete synonymy  may  be  found. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  describing  the  new  species,  the  descriptions 
have  been  made  as  brief  as  seemed  consistent  with  the  purpose  in  view, 
viz :  to  enable  students  and  others  who  may  not  be  experienced  natu- 
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ralists  to  identify  the  species  that  they  may  meet  with.  To  tliia  end, 
the  portions  of  the  descriptions  relating  to  strictly  microscopic  parts 
have  frequently  been  omitted,  when  more  obvious  characters,  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  species,  could  be  found. 

References  to  the  plates  at  the  end  of  this  volume  have  been  inserted, 
and  also  to  the  pages  in  the  first  part  of  the  report  where  brief  descrip- 
tions, remarks  on  the  habits,  or  other  iuformation  may  be  found. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Crustacea  was  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  I,  Smith  and 
Mr.  Oscar  Harger,  The  rest  of  the  catalogue  is  by  Professor  A,  E.  Ver- 
rill,  with  the  exception  of  the  descriptions  of  the  insects,  which  have 
been  furnished  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Pactard  and  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn;  the  Pycno- 
gonids,  which  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith;  and  a  few 
of  the  Eryozoa,  which  were  identified  by  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  who  also 
furnished  most  of  the  figures  of  the  species  belonging  to  that  class. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  enumerate  the  marine  inverte- 
brates of  the  entire  southern  coast  of  New  England.  Several  partial 
lists  have  been  published,  however,  and  these  have  been  of  considera- 
ble use  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  catalogue. 

In  the  Eeport  on  the  Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts,  hy  Dr.  A.  A. 
Gould,  1S41,  numerous  localities  for  shells  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Massachusetts  are  mentioned. 

A  catalogue  of  the  shells  of  Connecticut,  by  James  H.  Liusley,  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  4S,  1845.  In  "  Shells 
of  New  England,"  1851,  Dr.  William  Sttmpsou  gave  much  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  distribution  of  our  MoUusca.  In  18tJ9  Dr. 
G.  H.  Perkins  published  a  very  useful  catalogue,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xiii,  p.  109,  entitled  *'  Mol- 
luscan  Fauna  of  New  Haven." 

The  "  Eeport  on  the  MoUusca  of  Long  Island,  S'ew  York,  and  of  its 
Dependencies,"  by  Sanderson  Smith  and  Temple  Prime,  iu  the  Annals 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ix,  p.  377, 1870,  also  contains 
much  useful  information. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  entitled  "  Contributions  toward  a 
Knowledge  ef  the  Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Coasts  of  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersey,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy, 
vol.  iii,  1855,  although  very  incomplete,  contains  the  only  published 
lists  of  the  Annelids  and  Crustacea  of  this  region.  In  his  "Catalogue 
of  North  American  Acalephje,"  1865,  Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  enumerated 
all  the  species  discovered  on  this  coast  up  to  that  time.  Other  papers 
will  also  lie  referred  to  in  the  synonymy. 
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ARTICTTLATA. 


INSEOTA. 


The  iosects  included  in  the  following  eatalogue  have  mostly  been  de-. 
termined  by  A,  S.  Packard,  jr.,  M.  D.,  and  by  George  H.  Horn,  M.  1)., 
■who  have  also  kindly  furnished  descriptions  of  the  new  species.  Our 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  who  has  identified  some  of  the 
species.     The  Pycuogonids  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith. 


Chironomus  halophilus  Packard,  ep.  nov.     (p  415.) 

Full-grown  larviB  were  dredged  in  10  fathoms  in  Vineyard  Sound, 
several  miles  from  laud,  among  compound  Ascidians,  (A.  E.  V.;)  and 
several  young  larvse  were  dredged  in  8  to  10  fathoms  in  Wood's 
Hole  Passage,  September  10,  (A,  S,  P.) 

"This  is  a  true  Chironomus,  the  body  being  long  and  slender,  with 
the  usual  respiratory  lilameutB  at  the  end  of  the  body.  Head  red  as 
nsaal,  cMtinous;  antenna  slender,  ending  in  two  unequal  spines;  eyes 
black,  forming  conspicuous  dots ;  mandibles  acute,  three-toothed. 

Proaa  lower  side  of  antepenultimate  segment  arise  two  pairs  of  long 
fleshy  filaments,  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  body,  not  containing 
tracheae,  so  far  as  I  can  see;  and  from  the  end  of  penultimate  segment  a 
dorsal  minute  tubercle,  forming  a  cylindrical  papilla,  giving  rise  to  eight 
respiratory  hairs  about  as  long  as  the  segment  is  tbickj  anal  legs  long 
and  slender,  with  a  crown  of  about  twelve  spines.  Two  prothoracic 
feet,  as  usual.  In  one  larva  the  semi-pupa  was  forming ;  length,  11'"™, 
(.45  inch.) 

This  species  belongs  in  the  same  section  of  the  genus  with  Chirono- 
mus plumosus,  figured  by  Reanmer,  {vol.  iv,  PI.  14,  figs.  11  and  12;  and 
vol.  v.)"— A.  S.  P. 

CnmoNOMus  oceanicus  Packard,    (p.  3Zl.) 

Froceedinga  of  the  Ebsbx  Institate,  vol.  vi,  p.  42,  figa.  1-4,  1869. 
Specimens  apparently  belonging  to  this  species  have  been  obtained 
near  New  Haven,  atlow-watermark,  among  eonfervae.     It  occurs  at  Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts;  Caseo  Bay;  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  low-water 
mark  to  20  fathoms. 

Ctjlbx,  species  undetermined,     (p.  466.) 

A  species  of  mosquito  is  excessively  abundant  on  the  salt-marshes  in 
autumn,  and  the  larvae  inhabit  the  brackish  waters  of  the  ditches  and 
pools. 
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MUSCID^. — Larva;  of  an  nude  term  in  ed  fly.     {p.  415.) 

This  larva  was  found  living  beneatli  the  surface  of  tho  sand,  at  L)w- 
water  mark,  on  the  shore  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  at  Beeslej's  Point,  New 
Jersey,  April  28,  1871.  (A.  E.  V.)  The  same  larva,  or  an  allied  spe- 
cies, was  found  Hay  5,  under  stones  below  high-water  mark.  "  Specimens 
were  brought  to  me  from  Kew  Jersey,  and  kept  living  in  searwater  for 
some  time.  The  following  description  is  from  the  living  specimens : 
Body  white,  long,  slender,  cylindrical,  tapering  gradually  from  the  penul- 
penultimate  segment  toward  the  head ;  thirteen  segments,  counting  the 
head  as  one.  Segments  smooth,  thickened  at  the  hinder  edge,  the  su- 
tures being  distinct;  tegament  very  thiu  and  transparent,  allowing  the 
viscera  to  be  easily  distinguished.  The  terminal  segment  of  the  body  is 
conical;  seen  from  beneath  it  is  nearly  a  fourth  longer  than  broad,  the 
end  subacute  and  deeply  cleft  by  a  furrow  which  diminishes  in  size  and 
depth  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  segment,  where  it  fades  out.  This 
conical  extension  is  flattened  vertically  above;  from  the  middle  of  the 
same  ring  project  the  supra-anal,  conical,  fleshy  tubercles,  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  entire  ring,  which  give  rise  to  two  main  trachese  running 
to  the  head,  and  which  separate  and  close  together  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  When  extended  the  prothoracic  ring  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  others.  Head  one-third  as  large  as  prothorax,  aud  a  little 
more  than  half  as  wide.     Length,  0'""'. 

I  cannot  detect  any  spiracles  on  either  of  the  thoracic  rings.  The 
traehese  are  not  nearly  so  regular  as  in  the  larvie  of  the  Anthomyia  ce- 
parum,  with  liring  specimens  of  which  I  placed  it  side  by  side ;  head 
much  the  same,  showing  it  may  be  of  this  family.  Minute  antennae 
present;  no  traces  of  them  in  Anihomyia^  and  their  presence  throws 
a  doubt  whether  it  be  a  muscid." — A.  S.  P. 

Ebistalis,  species  undetermined. 

One  large-sized  larva  was  found  in  Vineyard  Sound  among  algiB  in 
April,  by  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards. 

Ephydra,  species  undetermined,     (p.  460.) 

Packard,  Proceedings  Esses  Institute,  vol.  vi,  p.  50. 
Shores   of   Narragansett  Bay,  puparium  found  under  sea-weeds  by 
Dr.  T.  d'Orexmieul.  According  to  Dr.  Packard,  "  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  £.  JudopJiila  Packard,  which  lives  in  salt  brine  at  the  salt- 
works in  Gallatin  County,  Illinois," 

COLEOFTERA." 

A  number  of  species  of  tiger-beetles  (Cicindela)  are  common  on  the 
sandy  shores  aud  beaches  just  above  high-water  mark,  aud  some  of 
them  are  seldom  found  away  from  the  sea-shore,  while  others  are  also 
found  far  inland.  The  larvie  of  some  of  these,  and  perhaps  of  all,  live 
below  high  water,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  the  case  of  several 
*  Til©  Colcoptera  were  mostly  clBturujiiied  lij  Dr.  George  H.  Horn. 
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in  tUe  following  list,  which  includes  those  most  cliaracteristie  of  the  sea- 
shores. 

CiciNDELA  GENEROSA  Dejeau.     (p.  336.) 

Spt5ci68  G^niSral  dea  Col^opteres,  vol.  v,  p.  231,  (teste  Leo.;)  Gould.    Boston 
Journal  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  42.    PI.  3,  f  g.  2. 
Adult  common  on  sandy  beaches  at  high-water  mark ;  larvie  liurtow- 
ing  in  sand   b_elow  high-water  mark,  in  company  with  the   species  of 
Tahrchestia. 

ClOINDELA  DOESAXIS  Say.     (p.  364.) 

Journal  Academy  Nat.  Soienoes  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  i,  p.  20 ;  Gould,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  on  the  sandy  beaches. 

CiCIKDELA  MARGINATA  Pahricius.      (p.  470.) 

Systoma  Eloutheratorum,  toI.  i,  p.  341 ;  Gould,  op.  eit.,  p.  48. 
Barren  spots  in  salt  marshes  that  are  occasionally  covered  by  the 
tides. 

CiciNDBLA  EBPAKDA  Dejean.    (p.  364.) 
Sp€cies  G^n.  des  Colfioptferee,  vol.  i,  p,  74. 
With  the  last,  and  on  sandy  beaches  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  &c. 

CiCINDELA  HIETICOLLIS  Say.      (p.  364.) 

Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Society,  new  aeries,  vol.i,p.  411,  PI.  13,  fig.  2. 

With  last,  also  at  a  distance  from  the  coast. 

ClOINDELA  DUODECIMGUTTATA  Dcjeau, 

Sp^o.  G^u.  des  Col^op.,  vol.  i,  p.  73 :  Gonld,  op.  eit.,  p.  Til. 
Sandy  beaches  near  the  salt  water;  appears  both  iu  spring  and  au- 
tumn. 

Geopibtts  INCBASSATUS  (Dej.)     (p.  304.) 
Sp^iea  G^n.  dea  Col^operes,  vol.  iv,  p.  21. 
Several  specimens  were  found  on  the  outer  beach  of  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor, New  Jersey,  burrowing  in  sand  between  tides.    This  species  is  not 
confined  to  the  coast,  but  occurs  even  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  sandy 
places,  (Horn.) 

Bembidium  consteiotum:  Leeonte.     (p.  404.) 
Annals  Ljeenm  Nat,  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  vol.  iv,  p.  362. 
Between  tides  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 

B.  CONTRAOTUM  Say,     (p.  4C4.) 

Trans.  Auier.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  85. 
Between  tides  at  Great  Egg  Harbor.    This  and  the  preceding  occur 
also  along  the  margins  of  streams  emptying  into  the  ocean,     (Horn.) 

Hy'DEOPHILUS  (Teopisteenus)  quadristeiatus  Horn.     (p.  406.) 
Trans.  Amer.  Entomol.  Soc,  1S71,  p.  331. 
In  brackish  pools,  near  Beesley's  Point,  New  Jersey,  associated  with 
PaUemoneles  vulgaris  and  other  brackish-water  s 
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"  Elongate  oval,  more  attenuate  in  front,  black,  with  slight  olivaceous 
tinge;"8urface  densely,  finely,  and  equally  punctured.  Head  with  a 
sigmoid  row  of  coarse  punctures  on  teach  side,  meeting  at  the  vertex. 
Antenna)  and  palpi  testaceous.  Thorax  with  a  small  fovea  on  each  side, 
near  the  anterior  margin,  behind  and  within  the  eyes,  and  an  angulate 
row  of  iiunctures  on  each  side  near  the  middle,  and  a  few  coarse  punc- 
tures very  irregularly  disposed.  Elytra  with  four  striie  of  moderate 
punctures,  the  first  two  sutural  and  extending  nearly  from  base  to  apex, 
inclosing  at  base  a  short  scutellar  row ;  the  outer  two  rows  subhumeral, 
obliterated  at  base,  extending  nearly  to  apex,  and  becoming  confused, 
extending  toward  the  inner  rows.  Body  beneath  black,  opaque,  and 
pubescent,  abdomen  with  a  row  of  brownish  patches  at  the  sides  of 
each  segment.  Legs  pale  testaceous,  femora  at  base  and  tarsi  black. 
Length,  .38  inch;   (9.5"™.) 

Kesembies  lateralis  in  form,  but  more  narrowed  in  front  than  behind. 
The  elytra  are  evenly  punctured,  and  the  body  along  the  median  line 
moderately  convex.  It  differs  from  all  our  species  by  the  four  distinct 
etrise  of  punctures  on  each  elytron.  The  outer  two  correspond  in  posi- 
tion with  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  traces  of  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
are  visible  at  base." — Horn. 
Philhydeus  eeflexipennis  Zimmerniann. 
Traaa.  Amer.  Ectomol.  Soc,  18G9,  p.  250. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  between  tides. 

This  and  the  next  occur  also  inland.     (Horn.) 

P.  PEEPLEXUS,  Leconte. 

Proo.  Phila^i.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1855,  p.  371. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  between  tides. 

Phytosus  LiTTOBALiS  Horn.     (p.  464.) 
Trans.  Amer.  Eotomol.  Soo.,  1871,  p.  331. 

"Head  brownish  testaceous,  moderately  shining,  sparsely  clothed  with 
yellowish  hairs,  front  feebly  concave ;  parts  of  mouth  and  ante.nnBe  tes- 
taceous, the  latter  darker  at  tip.  Thorax  paler  than  the  head,  as  broad 
as  long,  disk  depressed,  sides  strongly  rounded  in  front,  behind  the 
middle  sinuate ;  base  truncate,  feebly  emargihate  at  middle,  and  but 
slightly  broader  than  half  the  widtli  of  thorax  at  middle  f  surface 
sparsely  punctured  and  pubescent.  Elytra  pale  testaceous,  sparsely 
punctured  and  pubescent,  short,  sides  strongly  divergent  behind ;  body 
apterous.  Abdomen  elongate  oval,  broader  behind  the  middle,  piceous, 
shining,  and  very  sparsely  pubescent.  Legs  pale  testaceous.  Last 
segment  of  abdomen  ,?  slightly  prolonged  at  middle  and  sinuate  on  each 
side.    Length,  .08  inch,  (2°"^.) 

The  male  resembles  in  its  several  characters  P.  Balticua  Kraatz,  of 
Europe,  but  the  median  prolongation  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  is 
broader.  The  penultimate  segment  is  subearinate  along  the  median 
line  behind.  The  mandibles  in  the  present  species  ^re  much  more  exsert 
than  in  the  species  from  California. 
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This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  our  insect  fauna.  Its  occurrence 
has  been  looked  for  on  the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of  a  species  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  for,  as  a  rule,  (rapidly  losing  its  exceptions,)  any  genua 
represented  in  Europe  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have  a  representa- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  faunal  region." — Horn. 

This  species  was  found  burrowing  in  sand,  between  tides,  at  Beesley's 
Point,  New  Jersey. 

Bledius  cordatus  (Say.)     (p.  462.) 
Traus.  Amer.  Phil.  8oc.,  vol.  iv,p.  461. 

This  small  species  occurred  in  considerable  abundance  near  Beesley's 
Point.  It  forms  its  small  burrows  in  the  loose  sand  at  and  just  below 
high-water  mark,  in  company  with  Talorckestia  longicomis,  8ct/phacella 
arenicola  Smith,  &c.  It  throws  up  a  small  heap  of  sand  around  the 
opening  of  its  burrows,  which  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
following  species. 

"This  species  is  somewhat  variable  in  the  form  of  the  elytral  dark 
spot.  The  elytra  are  pale  testaceous  or  nearly  white  in  color,  and  nor- 
mally with  a  cordate  space  of  brownish  color,  and  with  the  apex  in  front. 
This  spot  may  become  a  narrow  median  fusiform  space,  or  be  divided 
so  that  the  suture  is  pale ;  the  spot  frequently  becomes  larger  by  the 
apex  of  tlie  cordate  spot,  extending  to  the  scutellum  and  along  the  basal 
margin ." — Horn . 

Bledius  pallipennis  (Say.)    (p.  462.) 

Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pbilad.,  vol.  iii,  p.  155. 
Shores  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  near  Beesley's  Point,  common,  burrow- 
ing perpendicularly  in  moist  sand  considerably  below  high-water  mark. 
The  holes  are  round,  with  a  small  heap  of  sand  around  the  orifice.    This 
species  is  also  found  far  inland.     (Horn.) 

Heteroceeus  undatus  Melsheimer.     (p.  464.) 
Proo,  Aoad,  Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  vol.  ii,p.  9S. 
Beesley's  Point,  burrowing  in  sand,  between  tides.     This   species 
occurs  also  on  the  margins  of  inland  streams.     (Horn.) 

Phaleria  tbstacea  Say, 

Long's  EspeditioD,  vol.  ii,  p.  280. 
Somer's  Point,  on  the  shore  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  between  tides. 

NEUROPTERA. 

MoLANNA,  species  undetermined,    (p.  370.) 

This  larva  was  found  in  a  firm,  straight,  flattened,  tapering  tube> 
made  of  grains  of  sand,  and  attached  to  the  piles  of  a  wharf,  below 
high-water  mark,  at  Menemsha  Bight,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  October^ 
1871,  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer. 
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Anurida  3IAEITIMA  (Guerin.)     (p.  331.) 

This  Podurid  is  very  abundant  on  the  under  surfaces  of  large  stones 
from  higli-water  mark  to  about  half  tide,  New  Haven,  'Wood's  Hole, 
Nantucket ;  also  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Greenland.      (Fabricius.) 

AEACHNIBA. 

Chernes  oblongus  Say.     (p.  331.) 

Hagen,  Record  of  American  Entomology  for  1868,  p.  51 . 

Under  stones  near  low-water  mark,  at  Wood's  Hole,  {S.  I.  S.,)  several 
specimens  were  found  together.      This  species  is  recorded  from  Florida 
and  Georgia.     I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  observed  below  higk- 
water  mark  before.    These  specimens  were  identified  by  Dr.  Hagen. 
Trombidium,  species,     (p.  331.) 

Several  species  of  mites  belonging  to  this  or  allied  genera  are  found 
beneath  stones  near  high- water  mark,  or  even  running  over  the  fuci  and 
rocks  near  low-water  mark,  bat  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  become 
submerged  by  the  rising  tide  or  rise  on  its  surface. 
Bdblla  MARINA  Packard,  sp.  nov.    (p.  331.) 

Savin  Eock,  near  Ifew  Haven,  under  stones  between  tides, 

"  Elongated  pyriform,  of  the  usual  form  of  the  genus,  the  body  being 
thickest  at  the  insertion  of  the  third  pair  of  legs.  Body  with  a  few  scat- 
tered haire,  especially  toward  the  end.  Palpi  twice  as  long  as  labium, 
hairy  tbward  the  tip,  four-jointed,  basal  joint  not  so  long  as  second, 
third,  and  fourth  conjointly;  second  a  third  shorter  than  third.  Mandi- 
bles very  acutely  conical,  projecting  one-fourth  their  length  beyond  the 
beak,  with  about  four  hairs  on  the  outer  side ;  tips  very  slender  acute, 
corneous.  Legs  rather  hairy;  fourth  pair  but  little  longer  than  the 
others.  Claws  consisting  of  two  portions,  the  basal  much  compressed, 
subovate,  with  about  six  hairs  on  the  under  edge,  and  carrying  a  stout 
carved  claw.     Beak  half  as  long  as  the  body  is  wide.     Length  S-S""". 

"It  differs  from  Say's  Bdella  ohlonga  {' from  Georgia,  under  bark  of 
trees,'  &c.)  in  its  pyriform  shape,  the  sliorter  first  joint  of  the  palpi, 
and  much  shorter  beak." — A.  S.  P. 

Pi'CNOGOSIDEA. 

Phoxichilidium  masillare  Stimpson,    Plate  VII,  fig.  35.    (p.  il5.) 

Mariue  InvortcTirata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  37,  1853. 
Common  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  the  Bay  of  Fnndy. 

Pallene,  species,    (p.  421.) 

A  small  species,  perhaps  young,  found  upon  piles  of  the  wharf  at 
Wood's  Hole,  and  dredged  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  14  fathoms,  off  Tar- 
paulin Cove  on  Ascidians,  and  off  Holmes's  Hole  on  Hydroids  ;  also  off 
Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  and  New  Haven. 
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CRUSTACEA. 

The  foUowiag  catalogue  of  the  Crustacea  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  S. 
I.  Smith,  excepting  the  portion  relating  to  the  Isopoda,  which  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  O,  Harger.*  The  list  is  by  iio  means  complete,  even  for 
the  higher  groups  which  are  treated,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enumerate  the  Ostracoids  and  free-swimming  Copepods.  Among  the 
Amphipods,  the  diflcnlt  group  of  Lysianasainse  has  not  been  studied, 
as  the  species  require  careful  comparison  with  those  of  our  northern 
coast  and  of  Europe.  The  same  is  true  of  the  species  of  Ampelisca,  and 
partially  of  some  other  genera.  In  several  cases  species  are  omitted 
which  are  as  yet  only  represented  in  our  collections  by  imperfect,  young, 
or  too  few  specimens.  The  catalogue  is  intended,  however,  to  include 
every  species  which  has  been  mentioned,  on  good  authority,  in  any  pub- 
lished work  as  inhabiting  the  southern  coast  of  ?few  England. 

BRACHYUEA. 
Gblaslsius  minax  Leeonte.    (p.  467.) 

Prooeedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelpliia,  vol. 
CoDD.  Acad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  128,  PI.  2,  fig.  4,  PI.  4,  t 
Southern  coast  of  New  England  to  Florida.     This  species,  the  largest 
of  our  "  fiddler- crabs,"  lives  upon  salt  marshes,  usually  farther  from  the 
sea  than  the  others,  and  frequently  where  the  water  is  most  of  the  time 
nearly  fresh. 
Gblasimus  pugnax  Smith,     (p.  46fl.) 

Trans.  Conn,  Acatl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  131,  PI.  2,  Sg.  1,  PL  4,  fig.  2.    G.  vocaiis,  var.  «, 
De  Kay,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Now  York,  p.  14,  PI.  6,  fig.  10,  1844,  (aot  Cancer  vocam 
Linn^.)     G.payilator  Leeoute,  loc.cit.,p.  403,  (not  of  Bobc.) 
From  Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  makes  its  burrows  only  upon  salt  marshes,  but  is  often  seen  in  great 
companies  wandering  out  upon  muddy  or  sandy  flats,  or  even  upon  the 
beaches  of  tlie  bays  and  sounds. 
Gelasimus  pugilatoe  Latreille.     {p.  33C.) 

Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'Hist.  nat.,  9ii  iSdlt.,  tome  sii,  p.  590,  1317 ;  Sraitli,  TraiiB. 
Conu.  Aoad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  136,  PI.  4,  fig.  7, 1870,     Oogpo^  poffilatar  Base,  Hist.  nat. 
des  CruBt.,  tome  i,  p.  167,  1820.     Gclaetmui  weans  DeKaj-,  op.  oit.,  p.  14,  PI.  6, 
fig.  9. 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  upon  muddy  and  sandy  flats  and  beaches. 
OOYPODA  ARENABIA  Say.    (pp.  337,  534.) 

Journa!  Acad,  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  i,  p.  69,  1817 ;   Edwards,  Hist.  nat. 
des  Crust.,  tome  ii,  p.  44,  PI.  19,  figs,  I?.,  14. 
This  species,  which  is  common  upon  the  sandy  beaches  from  New  Jer- 
sey southward,  and  which  I  have  found  uponJFire  Island  Beach,  Long 

"  The  description  of  ScijphaceUa  arenkola  and  tlie  referonoe  of  Idolea  triloba  to  Kpelys 
ure  taken  from  Mr.  Smith's  nnpublisUed  mauiiscript,  and  his  nams,  therefore,  appears 
as  authority  in  tljeee  eases. 
18  V 
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Island,  will  verj-  likely  be  found  rarely  upon  the  beaches  at  Nantucket, 
and  on  the  southern  part  of  Cape  Cod,  It  lives  in  deep  burrows,  above 
the  reach  of  tides,  upon  sandy  beaches.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  "fiddlers"  by  the  nearly  equal  claws  or  hands,  which  are  alike  in 
both  sexes,  and  by  its  color,  which  is  almost  exactly  like  the  sand  upon 
which  it  lives.  It  is  carnivorous  and  very  active,  running  with  great 
rapidity  when  pursued. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  is  in  much  confusion,  and  I  have  not 
attempted  to  rectity  it  here,  although  there  are  apparently  several 
names  which  antedate  that  of  Bay.  The  Brazilian  species,  usually 
called  rhombea  appears  to  be  identical  with  ours,  and  if  it  is  really  the 
rhombea,  of  Fabricius,  his  name  should  undoubtedly  be  retained. 

SEBABMA  ItETICULATA  Say.     {p.  407.) 

Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  PMladelphia,  vol.  i,  pp.  7^,  76,  PI.  i,  fig-  6, 1817  ;  p,  443, 
1SI8 ;  Smith,  Trans.  Coun.  Acad.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  15fi. 
From  Long  Islaud  Sound  to  Florida,  usually  upon  salt  marshes  and 
associated  with  Gelasimus  pugnax. 

PiKNixA  CYLiNDBiCA  Say.     Plate  I,  fig.  1.     (p.  3C7.) 
Journal  Acad.  Kat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  i,  p.  453, 1818. 
A^neyard  Sound  aud  Long  Island  Sound  to  South  Carolina. 

Pinnotheres  ostbeum  Say.     Plate  I,  fig.  2,  male.     (p.  367.) 
Loo.  eit.,  p.  67,  PI.  4,  fig.  5,  1817 ;  DeKay,  op.  cit.,  p.  la,  PI.  7,  fig.  16. 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina. 

PiNNOTHBKES  MACULATUS  Say.      (p.  434.) 
Log.  cit.  p.  450, 1818. 
It  lives  ill  Mytilus  edulis  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  is  found  from 
Cape  Cod  to  South  Carolina. 

Cancer  ibeoeatus  Say.    (pp.  312,  530.) 

Loc.  cit,,  p.  59,  PI.  4, fig.  2, 1817 ;  Stimpson,  Anuals Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York, 
vol.  vii,  p.  50, 1859.  Flatycarcinus  irrorataa  Edwards,  Hiat.  nat.  des  Crust.,  tome 
i,  p.  414, 1934 ;  DeKay,  op.  cit.,  PI.  2,  fig.  3.  Cancer  Sayi  Gould,  Report  on  the 
InvertebrataofMasBQchusetts,  Ist  edit.,  p.  333, 1841.  Flatj/carciiiuaSagi  JyeKay, 
op.  cit.,  p.  7.  Cancer  borcalis  Packard,  Memoirs  Boston  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  i, 
p.  303,  1867. 
Labrador  to  South  Carolina. 

Cakcer  boeealis  Stimpson.     (pp.  480,  493.) 

Loc.  eit.|  p.  50, 1859.     Cancer  irroratua  Gould,  op.  cit.,  p.  32U. 
Nora  Scotia  to  Vineyard  Sound  and  No  Man's  Land.    It  very  likely 
occurs  both  north  and  south  of  these  limits,  as  it  seems  to  be  rare  or 
local,  and  is  often,  perhaps,  confounded  with  the  far  more  common  C, 
irroratus,  although  it  is  a  perfectly  distinct  species. 
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Panopeus  Hebbsth  Edwards,    (p.  472.) 

Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  lOS,  1834 ;  Smith,  Proeeedinga  Boston  Soe.  Nat.  Hist,,  vol.  sii,  p, 
276,  185a. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Brazil,'bEt  not  common  north  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  readily  distinguisbed  from  the  following  species,  by  the  tubercle  on 
the  subhepatic  region,  just  below  the  first  lobe  of  the  antero-lateral 
border  of  the  carapax ;  by  the  postorbital  tooth  being  separated  from  the 
second  tooth  of  the  antero-laterarmargin  by  a  rounded  sinus;  and  by 
the  dactylus  of  the  larger  cheliped  having  a  stout  tooth  near  the  base 
within. 

Panopbus  defebssus  Smith.     Plate  I,  fig.  M.     (p.  3V2.) 
hoc.  cit.,  p.  283,  1659. 
From  Cape  Cod  to  Florida,   and  often  carried  with  oysters  much 
farther  north.     It  is,  perhaps,  native  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Panopius  Sayi  Smith,  (p.  312.) 
Loc.  cit.,  p.  384, 1859. 
Associated  with  the  last,  and  having  the  same  range.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  last  species  by  its  narrower,  more  convex,  and 
swollen  carapax,  and  by  the  more  projecting  and  arcuate  front.  The 
terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male  is  also  quite  different  in 
the  two  species;  in  P.  Sayi  it  is  broader  than  the  preceding  segment, 
abont  two-thirds  as  long  as  broad,  the  edges  slightly  concave,  and  the 
tip  abruptly  triangular,  while  in  P.  depreasus  it  is  narrower  than  the 
preceding  segment,  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  broad,  the  edges  con- 
vex, and  the  tip  broadly  rounded. 

Panopeus  Habeisii  Stimpson.     (p.  313.) 

Loc.  cit.,  p.  55,  1859.    Pilummis  Harrieii  Goiild,  op.  cit.,  p.  326, 1841. 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Florida. 

Carcinus  geanulatus  (Say,  sp.)    (p.  312.) 

Cancer  granulatns  Say,  loc.  eit.,  p.  61,  1817.     Carcinus  mamm  Gould,  op.  eit.,  p. 
321 ;  DeKay,  op.  eit.,  p.  8,  PI.  5,  figs.  5,  6,     (f)  Carcinus  mwnas  Leaeb,  Edwards, 

Cape  Cod  to  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  much  farther  south.  Our 
species  may,  very  likely,  be  the  same  as  the  Carcinus  meenas  of  Europe, 
bnt  its  not  extending  north  on  our  own  coast  throws  some  doubt  upon 
this  until  there  has  been  a  careful  comparison  of  specimens  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Plattokichus  ocellatus  Latreille.    Plate  I,  flg.  4.     (pp.  338,  533.) 

Eneyc]op6diem6thodiqne.toDiexvi,  p.  152;  DeKay,  op.  cit.,  p.  9,  PI.  1,  fig.  1,  PI. 
5,  fig.  7.     Cancer  ocellattis  Herbst,  Krabben  nnd  Krebse,  Baud  iii,  erstes  Heft, 
p.  61,  Pl.  49,  fig.  4,  1799.    PorlunuB  pictus  Sav,  Joe.  cit.,  p.  C2,  PI.  4,  fig.  4, 
1817. 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 
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Callinectbs  hastatus  Ordway.     (pp.  367,  i68.) 

Boston  Journal  Nat,  Hiat.,  vol.  vii,  p.  568,  1863.     Lapa  liastata  Say,  loc.  cit.,  x>. 
Bfi,  1817.    Lupii  diacaHtM  BoKay,  op.  cit.,  ii.  10,  PI.  3,  fig.  3. 

Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  and  oecasionaJly  Iq  Massachusetts  Bay. 

LiBINIA  CANALICULATA  Say.     (p.  368.) 

Loe.  cit.,  p.  77,  PI.  4,  fig.  1,  1817 ;  DeKay,  op.  cit.,  p.  %  VI.  4,  fig.  4 ;  Streets, 
Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  1670,  p.  105,  1671. 

Foand  as  far  north  as  Casco  Bay,  oq  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  common 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  southward,  at  least  as  far  as  Florida. 

LiBiKiA  DUBiA  Edwards,    (p.  368.) 

Op.  cit.,  tomo  i,  p.  300,  PI.  14  bis,  fig.  S,  1834 ;  Streets,  loe.  tit.,  p.  104. 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 
I'ELIA  MUTICA  StimpsoH.     (p.  415) 

Annals  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  vol.  vii,  p.  177,  1860.     i'isa  miiHca  Gibbes, 
Proceedings  Amer.  Association  Adv.  Sci.,  3d  meeting,  p.  171,  1350. 
.    Vineyard  Sound  to  Florida. 
Hyas  coaectatus  Leach,     {p.  504.) 

Trans.  Linn.  See,  Loudon,  voL  xi,  p,  ;W9, 1815.  IWgne  animal  lie  Cuvier,  3'"' 
iSdit.,  PI.  33,  fig.  ■!.  Liaaa  Jlasiroslivi  Say,  loc.  cit.,  p.  79,  1817. 
Leidy  mentions  this  species  as  having  been  found  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Say  mentions  it  froni  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  but  it  seems 
to  be  rare  south  of  Cape  Cod.  It  lives  in  deep  water  from  Cape  Cod 
northward,  and  on  the  European  coast,  and  Is  frequently  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  cod-fish, 

Heteeoceypta  geakulata  Stimpson.    (p.  315.) 

Annals  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.,  Now  York,  vol.  x,  p.  102,  1871.     Cryptopitdia  granalala 
Gibbes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  173;  aud  Proceedings  Elliott  Soc.,  Chavlaston,  vol.  i,  p.  35, 
■wood  cut. 
This  species,  dredged  several  times  in  Vineyard  Sound,  was  before 
known  only  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

anomoi:ra. 

HiPPA  TALPOIDA  Say.     Plate  II,  fig.  5.     (pp.  338,  530.1 
Loc.  cit.,  p.  160,  1817. 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

EUPAGDEUS  POLLICARS  Stimpsou.     (p.  313.) 

Annals  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  \i>\.  vH,  p.  'M,  1851).    Faijiiras  poUicans 
Say,  loc.  cit.,  p.  163,  1817;  Gould,  op.  cit.,  p.  Zid\  DeKay,  op.  cit.,  p,  19,  PI.  8, 
fig.  21. 
Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

EUPAGUEUS  Bbenhaedus  Stimpsou.     (p.  501.) 

Loc.  cit.,  p.  69,1859.    Pagaras  Bo'iifiarAun  (Linn€  sp.,)  Fabricius,  Entoniolsgia 
aysteiiiatica,  vol.  ii,  p.  4GD,  1793;  Gould,  op.  cit.,  p.  329;  DeKay,  op.  oit.,  p.  SO. 
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Vineyard  Sound,  &c.,  in  deep  water,  more  abundant  north  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  extending  to  Nortbern  Europe  on  one  side,  and  to  Puget 
Sound  on  the  other. 

KUPAGURUS  PUBESCENS  StimpSon. 

Loe.  eit,,  p.  89,  1859 ;  and  Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philaclelpliia,  1858,  p.  237, 
1859.    Fagurua  puheseenii  Kroyer,  Katurh.  Tidsskrifl,  Bind  ii,  p.  251,  1338. 
This  species  has  been  taken  in  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  will,  doubtless,  be  found  off  Long  Island  and  Vineyard  Sounds. 
It  extends  northward  to  Greenland  and  Northern  Europe. 

EuPAGURUS  LONGiCABPUS  Stimpson.     (p.  339.) 

Proceedings  kcsA.  Kat.  Sei.,  Philadelphia,  1858,  p.  237, 1859.    FagitriiK  lon'jlcar- 
jJits  Say,  loc.  cit,,  p.  16;t,  ISir ;  Gould,  op.  cit.,  p.  330 ;  DeKay,  op.  cit.,  p.  20, 
PI.  8,  fig.  22. 
JIassaehusetts  Bay  to  South  Carolina. 

MACKOURA. 

Gbbca  affinis  Say.    Plate  II,  fig.  7.     (pp.  3C7,  .WO.) 
Loc.  eit.,  p.  195,  1817. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  South  Carolina. 

Calliamassa  Stimpsoni  Smith,  sp.  uov.    Plate  II,  flg.  8.     (p.  369.) 

Carapax  smooth  and  shiuing.  Greater  cheliped  (flg.  S)  about  three 
times  as  long  as  tbe  carapax  j  carpus  and  hand  convex  on  both  sides  ; 
carpus  sometimes  considerably  longer,  sometimes  not  at  all  longer  than 
broad ;  both  fingers  of  the  same  length,  and  about  as  long  as  the  basal 
portion  of  the  dactylus;  the  prehensile  edge  of  the  dactylus  without 
a  strong  tooth  or  tubercle  at  base.  Smaller  cheliped  about  half  as  long 
as  the  greater;  carpus  and  hand  about  equal  in  length;  fingers  equal, 
slender,  as  long  as  the  basal  portion  of  the  propodus.  Abdomen  smooth 
and  shining  above,  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  to  the  fifth  segment ; 
second  segment  longest,  much  longer  than  broad ;  third  and  fifth  equal 
in  length ;  fourth  shorter,  and  sixth  a  little  longer  than  third  or  fifth ; 
telson  much  broader  than  long,  shorter  than  the  fourth  segment. 

Length  of  a'  large  specimen,  61™";  length  of  carapax,  15;  length  of 
larger  cheliped,  44. 

In  the  character  of  the  chelipeds  this  species  seems  to  be  closely  allied 
to  C.  longimana  Stimpson,  from  Puget  Sound. 

Our  species  ranges  from  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  north  to 
Long  Island  Sound. 

HOMARUS  AMERICANUS  Edwards.    (pp.  395,  492,  522.) 

Hist,  nat.  des.  Crust.,  tome  i!,  p.  334,  1837.     Astaoas  marinm  Say,  loc.  eit. ,  p.  165, 
1817,  (not  of  Fahrioiiis.) 
New  Jersey  to  Labrador. 
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Ceangon  vulgaris  Fabricios.     Plate  III,  flg.  10.    (pp.  339,  529.) 

Sapplementnm  Eutomologi^  syatem.,  p.  410,  1798.     Crangon  septemspinoaiia  Say, 
loo,  cit.,  p.  946,  1818. 

Xorth  Carolina  to  Labrador  and  Europe.    In  depth  it  extends  from 
low  water  to  60  or  70  fatlioma,  and  probably  mncb  deeper. 
*HiPPOLYTB  PUSIOLA  Kfoyer.     (p.  395.) 

Monografisk  Freuistlling  Hippol.,  p.  319,  PI.  3,  figs.  69-73,  1842. 

Vineyard  Sound  and  northward  to  Greenland  and  Europe. 
YlRBiuB  ZOSTEEICOLA  Smith,  8p.  uov.    Tlate  III,  fig.  11.     (p.  369.) 

Female :  Short  and  stout.  Eostrum  about  as  long  as  the  carapax, 
and  reaching  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  tip  of  the  antennal  scale ;  the  upper 
edge  nearly  straight  and  unarmed,  except  by  two,  or  rarely  three,  teeth 
at  the  base ;  under  edge  with  three  (sometimes  two  or  four)  teeth  on  the 
anterior  half.  Oarapax  smooth  and  armed  with  a  stout  (supra-orbital) 
spine  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum  and  above  and  a  little 
behind  the  base  of  the  ocular  peduncle,  a  small  (antennal)  spine  on  the 
anterior  margin  beneath  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  a  stout  (hepatic)  spine 
behind  the  base  of  the  antenna;.  Inner  flagellum  of  the  antennula  ex- 
tending very  slightly  beyond  the  tip  of  the  antennal  scale ;  outer  flagel- 
lum considerably  shorter.  Abdomen  geniculated  at  the  third  segment ; 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  third  segment  prominent  above,  but  not 
acute. 

The  males  differ  from  the  females  in  being  smaller,  much  more  slen- 
der, and  in  having  the  rostrum  narrower  vertically. 

The  color  in  life  is  very  variable.  .  Moat  frequently  the  entire  animal 
is  bright  green,  sometimes  pale,  or  even  translucent,  tinged  with  green. 
Others  were  translucent,  specked  with  reddish  brown,  and  with  a  broad 
median  band  of  dark  brown  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 

Length  of  female,  20-26'"'" ;  male  15-20. 

It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  V.  pleuraeantkus  Stimpson,  to  which, 
in  many  characters,  it  is  closely  allied,  by  its  very  mnch  longer  rostrum. 

Among  eel-grass  about  Vineyard  Sound,  and  probably  common  at 
other  points  on  the  coast. 

Virbius  pleuraeantkus  Stimpson,  (Annals  Lyceum  N'at.  Hist.,  New 
York,  vol.  X,  p.  127, 1871,)  abundant  upon  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  will 
very  likely  be  found  farther  north.  In  habit  it  is  similar  to  the  spe- 
cies just  described. 

Pahdaltjs  annulicornis  Leach.    Plate  II,  fig.  6,     (p.  493.) 
MalacoBtraca  Podoplitlialmata  Britauniu!,  PI.  40, 1815. 

Deep  water  in  Vineyard  Sound,  off  Newport,  &c. 

North  of  Cape  Cod  it  is  common,  and  extends  to  Greenland  and  Eu- 
rope.   In  depth  it  extends  down  to  430  fathoms  at  least. 
Paljlmonetes  vulgaris  stimpson.    Plate  H,  fig.  9.    (pp.  479,  529.) 

Annals  Lyceum  Nat,  Hist.,  New  York,  vol,  x,  p.  129, 1871,    FaUemon  vulgaria  Say, 
Jonroal  Acad.  Nat,  Sci.,  Philadelpliia,  vol.  i,  p.  224, 1818. 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina. 
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Pen^us  Bbasiliensis  Latreille. 

Edwarda,  Hist.  oat.  des  Cnist.,  tome  ii,  p.  414  ;  Gibbes,  loc.  eit.,  p.  198  ;  Stimp- 
son,  Annals  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  vol.  x,  p.  132. 
Aceortling  to  Stimpaon,  this  species  has  been  found  in  the  Croton 
River  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  by  Professor  Baird.    It  will  therefore  be 
Tery  likely  to  occur  in  the  rivers  of  Southern  New  England.    It  is  com- 
mon on  the  coast  of  tlii'  Southern  States,  aud  extends  to  Brazil. 
SQUILLOIDEA. 

Squilla  ejupusa  Say.     (pp.  360,  53G.) 

Loe.  cie.,  p.  350,  1818 ;  Dekay,  op.  ciL,  p.  33,  PI.  1^,  fig,  54  ;  Gibbes,  Proceediogs 
Amer.  Assoc.,  3d  meetiog,  p.  19!). 

Florida  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  young  of  this  species  is  figured  on  Plate  VIII,  flg.  36. 
MYSIDEA. 
Mysis  stenolepis  Smith,  sp.  nov.    Plate  III,  fig'.  12.    (p.  370.) 

Male :  Anterior  margin  of  the  carapax  produced  into  a  very  short, 
broad,  and  obtusely  rouuded  rostrum,  aud  each  side  at  the  inferior  angle 
into  a  prominent,  acutely  triangular  tooth,  between  which  and  the  base 
■of  the  ocular  peduncle  there  is  a  broad  and  deeply  rounded  sinus.  Pe- 
duncle of  the  antennula  about  a  third  as  long  as  the  carapax  along  the 
dorsal  line ;  the  sexual  appendage  slender,  tapering,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  peduncle ;  inner  flagellum  half  as  long  as  the  outer.  Antenna)  scale 
rather  longer  than  the  carapax  along  the  dorsal  line,  narrow,  about  ten 
times  as  long  as  broad,  tapering  to  a  slender  and  acute  point,  both  edges 
ciliated  and  nearly  straight ;  flagellum  about  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 
animal.  Abdomen  somewhat  geniculated  between  the  first  and  second 
segments;  sixth  segment  about  twice  as  long  as  the  fifth.  Appendages 
of  the  fourth  segment  reaching  nearly  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
sixth  segment ;  inner  ramus  slender,  slightly  longer  than  the  base ;  outer 
ramus  naked,  cotuposed  of  six  segments ;  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  snb- 
■equal  in  length,  and  together  equaling  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
length;  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  subequal;  penultimate  segment  armed 
with  a  stout  spine  on  the  outside  at  the  distal  extremity,  and  the  last 
segment  terminated  by  a  similar  spine.  Inner  lamella  of  the  appen- 
■dages  of  the  sixth  segment  extending  slightly  beyond  the  telson,  narrow 
and  tapering  to  an  obtuse  tip;  outer  lamella  narrow, linear,  about  seven 
times  as  long  as  broad,  nearly  a  third  longer  than  the  inner,  both  edges 
ciliated  and  nearly  straight,  and  the  tip  narrow  and  somewhat  truncated. 
Telson  considerably  longer  than  the  sixth  segment,  tapering  slightly, 
the  sides  nearly  straight,  and  each  armed  with  about  twenty-four  spines ; 
the  extremity  cleft  by  a  deep  sinus  rounded  at  bottom,  and  its  margins 
■convex  posteriorly  aud  armed  with  very  numerous  slender  spines. 

Length  of  a  male  from  tip  of  rostnim  to  extremity  of  telson,  23.2°"°; 
length  of  carapax  along  the  dorsal  line,  6.5;  length  of  antennal  scale, 
■6.7 ;  length  of  telson,  3.S.     Length  of  female,  30"^. 
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The  females  differ  but  little  from  the  males  except  iu  the  usual  sexual 
characters.  The  figure,  (Plate  III,  fig.  12,)  made  from  a  small  female 
specimen,  does  not  properly  represent  the  anterior  margin  of  the  cara- 
pax. 

In  life  the  young  females  are  semi-translucent,  a  spot  on  each  ocular 
peduncle,  the  peduncles  and  inner  flagella  of  the  antennuh«,  the 
antenna!  scale,  the  telson  and  caudal  lamellie  ipore  or  less  blackish 
from  deposits  of  black  pigment,  whilo  each  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
marked  with  a  rudely  stellate  spot  of  black. 

Large  males  of  this  species  were  found  in  the  autumn  amoug  eel- 
grass,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  the  young  abundantly  in  the 
same  situation  in  May.  Young  females  were  collected  in  abundance 
during  June  and  July,  among  the  eel-grass  in  the  shallow  bays  and 
coves  about  Vineyard  Sound,  while  adult  females,  with  the  marsupial 
pouches  filled  with  young,  were  collected,  at  Wood's  Hole,  in  abun- 
dance, April  1,  by  Mr.  V.  il.  Edwards. 

Mysis  Ambkicama.    Smith,  sp.  nov.     (p.  396.) 

Anterior  margin  distinctly  rostrated,  but  only  slightly  projecting; 
evenly  rounded,  the  inferior  angle  projecting  into  a  sharp  tooth.  An- 
tennulje,  in  the  male,  with  the  densely  ciliated  sexual  appendage  similar 
to  that  in  M.  vulgans  of  Europe ;  the  outer  flagellum  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  the  inner  slightly  shorter.  Antenna!  scale  about  three-fourths 
as  long  as  the  carapax,  about  nine  times  as  long  as  broad,  tapering 
regularly  from  the  base  to  a  very  long  and  acute  tip ;  both  margins 
ciliated.  Appendages  of  the  fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
male  similar  to  those  in  M.  vulgaris.  The  outer  ramus  la  slender  and 
naked,  and  its  pair  of  terminal  stylets  are  equal  in  length,  slender,  curved 
toward  the  tip,  and  the  distal  half  armed  with  numerous  short  sette  ; 
the  ultimate  segment  of  the  ramus  itself  is  little  more  than  half  as  long  as 
the  stylets,  the  penultimate  segment  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the 
terminal.  ,  Inner  lamella  of  the  appendages  of  the  sixth  segment  about 
as  long  as  the  telson,  narrow,  slightly  broadened  at  the  base,  and  taper- 
ing to  a  slender  but  obtuse  point;  outer  lamella  once  and  a  half  as  long 
as  the  inner,  and  eight  times  as  long  as  broad,  slightly  tapering,  the  ex 
tremity  subtruncate.  Telson  triangular,  broadened  at  base,  the  lateral 
margins  slightly  convex  posteriorly,  and  armed  with  stout  spines  alter- 
nating with  intervals  of  several  smaller  ones;  the  tip  very  narrow, 
truncate,  armed  with  a  stout  spine  each  side,  and  two  small  ones  filling 
the  space  between  their  bases.    Length  10  to  12™"'. 

This  species  was  found,  in  April,  at  Beesley's  Point,  New  Jersey,  in 
pools,  upon  salt-marshes,  and  at  the  same  locality  the  stomachs  of  the 
spotted  flounder  were  found  filled  with  them.  Professor  D.  0.  Eaton 
found  it  in  great  abundance  among  sea- weeds,  &e.,just  below  low- water 
mark,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  May  5,  1873.  It  was  also  taken  in 
the  dredge,  in  4  to  6  fathoms,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  in  25 
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fathoms  off  Vineyard  Sountl,  and  has  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the- 
shad,  mackerel,  &c. 

HeiEEOMYSIS  FORMOSA  Smith,  gen.  et  sp.  nov.     (p.  396.) 

Body  rather  short  and  stout.  Carapax  broad  behind  and  tapering^ 
anteriorly ;  the  anterior  margin  produced  into  an  obtusely  triangular 
rostrum.  Ocular  peduncles  short  and  thickened  nearly  to  the  base. 
Pednncle  of  the  antennula  stout,  extending  to'the  tip  of  the  antenna! 
scale;  the  terminal  segment  in  the  male  wanting  the  usual  elongated 
sexual  process,  but  having  in  its  place  a  very  dense  tuft  of  long  hairs ; 
inner  fiagellum  nearly  as  long  as  the  carapax;  outer  flagellam  stout  at 
base  and  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  inner,  Antennal  scale  about 
three  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  broad,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peduncle  of  the  antennula,  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  tip,  ex- 
ternal margin  without  a  spine  and  ciliated  like  the  inner ;  peduncle 
elongated,  penultimate  segment  considerably  longer  than  the  ultimate; 
ilagellum  nearly  as  long  as  the  entire  body.  Mandibles,  maxillaj,  first 
and  second  maxillipeds,  as  in  Mysis,  The  first  pair  of  legs  (second  pair 
of  gnatliopoda)  differ  remarkably  from  those  in  all  the  described  genera 
of  Mysida.  The  whole  leg  is  stouter  than  in  the  succeeding  pairs,  and 
the  terminal  portion,  corresponding  to  the  multiarticulate  portion  of  the- 
inner  branch  (endopodus)  in  Mysis,  &e.,  consists  of  only  three  segments. 
including  the  terminal  claw;  the  first  of  these  segments  is  stout,  slightly 
shorter  than  the  preceding  (meral)  segment,  and  armed  with  stout 
spines  along  the  distal  portion  of  the  inner  margin ;  the  second  seg- 
ment is  very  short,  not  longer  than  broad,  and  closely  articulated  to  the 
preceding  segment  so  as  to  admit  of  very  little  motion ;  the  ultimate 
article  is  a  long,  slightly  curved  claw,  freely  articulated  to  the  preceding 
segment.  In  the  five  posterior  pairs  of  legs  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
inner  branch  is  multiarticulate  as  iu  Mysis,  in  the  first  composed  of  five 
segments,  besides  a  stout  terminal  claw  like  that  in  the  preceding  pair, 
and  in  the  four  remaining  pairs  of  six  segments  and  a  slender  terminal 
claw.    The  esopodal  branches  of  all  the  legs  are  well  developed. 

Abdomen  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  carapax,  the  sixth 
segment  a  little  longer  than  the  fifth.  The  appendages  of  the  first  five 
segmentsalikein  both  sexes;  short,  rndimentary,  and  like  thesameappen- 
dages  in  the  female  Mysis.  Inner  lamella  of  the  sixth  segment  projecting 
very  slightly  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  telson,  broad,  ovate ;  outer 
lamella  only  a  little  longer  than  the  inner,  about  two-sevenths  as  long 
as  broad,  inner  margin  quite  convex,  outer  very  slightly,  tip  rounded. 
Telson  short,  broad  at  base,  and  narrowed  rapidly  toward  the  extremity, 
the  width  at  base  aboat  two-thirds  the  length,  at  the  extremity  only  a 
third  as  wide  as  at  base;  the  lateral  margins  each  armed  with  twelve 
to  fourteen  spines,  which  increase  in  size  distatly,  and  a  very  long  ter- 
minal spine ;  the  posterior  margins  cleft  by  a  sinus  deeper  than  broad^ 
and  armed  with  numerous  small  spines. 
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In  life  the  males  are  semitranslncenfc  and  nearly  colorless,  while  in  the 
females  the  antcnnnlse,  the  flagella  of  the  antenna,  the  ocular  pedun- 
cles,-the  thorax  with  the  marsupial  pouch,  and  the  articulations  of  the 
«audal  appendages  are  beautiful  rose  color. 

Length  of  a  male,  6.0""" ;  carapax  along  the  dorsal  line,  1.8  j  antennal 
scale.  0.70;  telson,  0.90.  Length  of  a  female,  8.5°"";  .carapax,  3.5;  an- 
tennal scale,  0.S8;  telson,  1.16. 

The  absence  of  the  sexual  appendages  from  the  antennulie  of  the  male, 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  anterior  legs,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
abdominal  appendages  in  the  two  sexes,  at  once  separate  the  genus 
ij/ffis  from  all  known  allied  g 


TThysanopoda,  species.    {452.) 

A  great  number  of  small  specimens  were  taken  from  the  stomach  of 
mackerel  caught  twenty  miles  off  No  Man's  Land,  July  18,  1871. 

Several  were  also  caught  swimming  at  the  surface  in  Vineyard  Sound, 
April  30, 1873,  by  V.  N.  Edwards. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  species  apparently  the  same  as  this  was  taken 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  May  5, 1873,  by  Professor  D.  C.  Eaton. 


DlASTYLis  QUADEISPINOSA,  G.  O.  Sars.    Plate  III,  fig.  13.     (p.  507.) 
Ofversight  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forli.,  1871,  Stockholm,  p.  79. 

Dredged  in  23  fathoms  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  in  29  fathoms  of 
Buzzard's  Bay.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Sars's  specimens 
were  dredged  by  the  Josephine  expedition  in  18  fathoms  off  Skinnecoek 
Bay,  Long  Island,  and  iu  30  to  35  fathoms,  latitude  39"^  54'  north,  lon- 
gitude 730  15'  west,  off  the  coast  of  Sew  Jersey. 

Our  specimens  agree  well  with  Sars's  description,  except  that  the  sec- 
•ond  segment  of  the  inner  ramus  of  the  lateral  caudal  appendages  has 
but  three,  or  rarely  four,  spines  upon  the  inner  margin,  while  in  Sars's 
epecimeria  there  were  five. 

DiASTYLis  sciiLPTA  Sars. 
Loo.  cit.,  p.  71. 
With  the  last  si>ecies,  in  18  fathoms,  off  Skinnecoek  Bay,  according  to 
Sars. 

D1ASXYLI3  ABBREVIATA  Sars. 
Loc.  cit.,  p.  74. 
Bare  in  30  to  33  fathoms,  off'  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,   with  the 
first  species,  (Sars.) 

EtTDORELLA  FUSILLA   SarS. 
I.OC.  oit.,p.  79. 
Not  infrequent  in  18  fathoms,  off  Skinnecoek  Bay,  (Sars.) 
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EUDORELLA  HISPIDA  Sars. 
Loo,  cit,  p.  80. 

Bare  in  30  to  35  fatlioms,  with  tlie  other  species  meutioned,  off  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  (Sars.) 

AMPHIPODA. 
Oechestia  agilis  Smith,  sp.  uov.    Plate  IV,  fig.  14.    (p.  314.) 

Male  :  Anteniiula  not  quite  reaching  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
penultimate  segment  of  the  antenna;  second  and  third  segments  of 
the  peduncle  about  equal  in  length,  and  each  slightly  longer  than  the 
first ;  flagellum  about  as  long  as  the  two  last  segments  of  the  peduncle. 
Antenna  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  body;  segments  of  the  peduncle 
stout  and  swollen,  the  ultimate  longer  than  the  penultimate ;  flagellum 
stout,  compressed  vertically,  much  shorter  than  the  peduncle,  composed 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  segments.  Propodus  in  the  second  pair  of  legs 
short  and  thickened  laterally,  the  palmary  margin  with  a  small  promi- 
nence on  the  outer  edge  of  the  posterior  angle,  behind  which  the  tip  of 
the  da'ctylus  closes,  and  along  the  inner  edge,  inside  the  dactylus,  with 
a  thiu  ridge,  which  is  broken  by  a  small  notch  near  the  posterior  angle, 
so  that  tJie  margin  when  viewed  laterally  shows  a  broad  lobe  next  the 
base  of  the  dactylus  and  two  small,  rounded  lobes  uext  the  posterior 
angle,  the  tip  of  the  dactylus  resting  between  the  small  lobes ;  dactylus 
slender,  curved  so  as  to  flt  closely  the  palmary  margin,  and  furnished 
with  very  minute  set^e  along  the  prehensile  margin.  Posterior  thoracic 
legs  slightly  longer  than  the  preceding ;  carpus  in  full-grown  specimens 
short,  much  swollen,  and  thickened  so  as  to  be  nearly  cylindrical. 

Female :  Carpus  and  hand  in  the  second  pair  of  legs  unarmed ;  pro- 
podus short,  slightly  spatulate  in  outline,  with  a  pair  of  minute  setse  at 
the  base  of  the  dactylus,  which  is  very  short,  not  reaching  the  extremity 
of  the  propodus, 

Length:  male,  lO-lo"";  female,  10-14. 

Bay  of  Fundy  to  New  Jersey. 
Oechestia  palustris  Smith,  sp.  nov.    (p.  468.) 

Male:  Antennulie  reaching  slightly  beyond  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  penultimate  segment  of  the  peduncle  of  the  antennte.  Autennse 
less  than  half  as  long  as  the  body ;  peduncle  slender ;  flagellum  slen- 
der, longer  than  the  peduncle,  composed  of  eighteen  to  twenty-six  seg- 
ments. Propodus  in  the  second  pair  of  legs  nearly  oval  in  outline,  the 
palmary  margin  spinous,  regularly  curved  to  the  posterior  angle,  which 
projects  on  the  outer  edge  in  a  slight,  rounded  prominence,  within  which 
the  tip  of  the  dactylus  closes  ;  dactylus  slender,  curved  so  as  to  nearly 
fit  the  palmary  margin,  and  furnished  with  minute  set*  along  the  pre- 
hensile margin.  Posterior  thoracic  legs  slightly  longer  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  carpus  and  propodus  both  long  and  slender. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  as  in  the  last  species. 

Length,  male,  15-22"™;  female,  12-18™". 

Cape  Cod  to  New  Jersey,  and  very  likely  farther  north  and  south. 
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Talokchestia  longicoenis  Smith,    (p.  336.) 

Talitrua  longicornis  Say,  loc.  cit.,  p,  384,  X81B.     Orcliestia  JonjicorniB  Edwards, 
His.  nat.  des.  Crust.,  tome  iii,  p.  18,  1840 ;  De  Kay,  op.  cit.,  p.  36,  PI,  7,  fig.  19. 
Cape  Cod  to  New  Jersey,  and  probably  farther  south. 
Talorchestia  megalophthalma  Smith,    (p.  336.) 

OrcdesHa  meffaloplitiiahiia  Bate,  Catalogue  Amphip.  Crust.,  British  Museum,  p.  22, 
1862. 
Cspe  Cod  to  New  Jersey,  and  probably  farther  south, 
Talitrm  quadrifidtis,  De  Kay,  (op.  cit.,  p.  36,  PI.  14,  flfr.  27,)  may  be 
based  on  the  female  of  one  of  the  preceding  species,  but  it  so  is  badly 
described  and  figured  as  to  be  indeterminable. 
Hyale  liitoealis  Smith,    (p.  315.) 

Allwcluitm  UtloraUa  Stimpson,  Marine  Invertebrata  of  Graiid  Maiian,  p.  49.,  PI.  3, 
fig.  36,  1853 ;  Bate,  Catalogue  Amphip.  Crust.,  British  MnBenm,  p.  48,  PI.  8,  fig. 
2,1869, 

This  Species  was  found  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.,  by  Professor 
Verrill,  May  5, 1873,  and  ia  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  rocky  shores,  piles 
of  wharves,  &c.  I  have  found  it  at  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  and 
it  is  abundant  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Ifc  is  undoubtedly  abundant  on  the 
whole  New  England  coast,  but  its  station  upon  the  shore  is  so  bigli  up 
on  the  beach  that  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
Lysianassa,  species,    (p.  431.) 

A  Species  of  this  genus,  as  restricted  by  Boeck,  was  several  times 
dredged  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Several  other  species  of  I/ysianassina;  were  taken  in  Vineyard  Sound 
and  the  neighboring  region,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  to  be  enumerated.  The  species  of  this  group  are  much  less 
common  and  the  individuals  smaller  on  the  coast  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
and  than  they  are  upon  the  coast  of  Maine  aud  farther  north. 

Lepidactylis  dytiscus  Say.    (p.  339.) 

Loc.  cit,,  p.  380,  181S. 
Georgia  to  Cape  Cod. 
Phoxus  Keoyeri  Stimpson,     (p.  501.) 

Marine  Invertebrata  of  Graud  Mauan,  p.  58,  1853. 
Bare  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  usually  in  deep  water.     Common  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

TJrothoe,  species,    (p.  452.) 

A  species  with  long,  slender  ant«nnfe  and  very  large  black  eyes, 
and  apparently  belonging  to  this  genus,  was  taken  in  great  numbers  at 
the  surface  at  Wood's  Hole,  on  the  evening  of  July  3,  and  on  one  or 
two  other  occasions.  In  life  it  was  whitish,  slightly  tinged  with  orange- 
yellow. 

MONOCIJLODBS,  species,    (p.  452.) 

A  single  specimen  taken  at  the  surface  in  Vineyard  Sound,  December 
21,  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards. 
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Laphystius  Sturionis  Kroyer.    (p.  457.) 

Nat.  Tidaskrift,  vul.  iv,  p.  157, 1S42.   DariMniac<HKpres»aBaX6,  Report  Brit.  Asaoc., 

1855,  p.  5& ;  Catalogue  Amphip.  Crust,,  Brit.  Mus.,  p,  108,  PI.  17,  0g.  7 ;  Bate 

and  Weatwood,  Brit.  Seasile-eyed  Cruat.  vol.  i,  p.  184,  wood  cut. 

A  parasitic  amphipod,  apparently  quite  identical  with  this  species  of 

Europe,  was  fonnd  in  tlie  mouth  of  a  goose-flsh  (Lophius  Amerieanua) 

taken  in  Vineyard  Sound.    A  species,  apparently  the  same,  was  also 

taken  from  the  back  of  a  skate  {Kaia  lavis)  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the 

past  summer.     It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  broad  depressed  form, 

and  by  Laving  the  third  to  fifth  pairs  of  legs  very  stout  and  their  distal 

segments  forming  powerful  talon-like  claws,  while  the  first  and  second 

pairs  are  small  and  slender. 

Calliopius  i.MYivsGVT.vs  IJocck.    (p.  315.) 

Crust.  AmpbiiKitta  borealia  et  arctica,  p.  117, 1670.  Amphilkui!  Uiffimcula  Kroyer 
GronlaniJs  Amfipoder,  p.  53,  PI.  3.  fig.  13, 1838.     Calliope  hwinacula  Bale,  Cata- 
logue Amphip.  Crust.  Brit.  Mna.,  p.  US,  PI.  28,  fig.  2,  ISiii ;  Bate  and  Westwood, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  156,  wood  cut. 
Vineyard  Sound  and  northward  to  Greenland,  Northern  Europe,  and 
Spitzbergen. 

PONTOGENEIA  INERMIS  BoCCk.      (p.  452.) 

Op.  cit.,  p.  114, 1870.    Jmphilhaa  inermis  and  urmiidala,  Kroyer,  Gronlands  Am- 
fipoder,  pp.   47,  50,  PI.  3,  figs.  11,    12,  1S38.    Ipahae^ia   vulgaris  Stimpaou, 
Marine  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Mauau,  p.  53, 1853.    Atylm  intnaia,  crenulatue, 
and  mipam  Bate,  Catalogue  Amphip.  Crust.  Brit.  Mas.,  pp.  138,  13!>,  142,  PI.  27, 
figs.  5, 6, 1862.    Aiglui  vulgaris  Pa^;kard,  Memoirs  Bostou  Soc.  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol. 
i,  p.  29S,  1887.   (Not  At^vlas  (Paramjikitoe)  iitermis  Packard,  loc,  cit.,  p.  298,  PI. 
8,  fig.  3.) 
Taken  at  the  surface  in  Viueyard  Sound,  in  March,  by  Mr.  V.  5T.  Ed- 
wards.    It  is  abundant,  in  company  with  Calliopitis  Iwviusculus,  about 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  pools  left  by  the  tide,  and  ranges  north  to  Labra- 
dor and  Greenland. 

Gammaeus  ornatus  Edwards.    Plate  IV,  fig.  15.    (p.  314.) 

Aunales  des  Soi.  nat.,  t-omo  xk,  18.30,  p.  367,  PI.  10,  figs.  I-IO ;  Hist.  nat.  dea 
Crust.,  tome  iij,  p.  47 ;  Bate,  op.  cit.,  p.  219,  PL  37,  iig.  8.     Gammaraa  loeuata 
Gould,  op,  cit.,p.334.   Gammaruspulex  Stimpson,  Marjuo  luvert.  Grand  Manau, 
p.  55. 
Sew  Jersey  to  Greenland. 

Oammartjs  ANNULAi^-s  Smith,  sp.  nov.    (p.  314.) 

Anterior  margin  of  the  head  produced  each  side  beneath  the  anteu- 
uulie  into  a  truncated  lobe,,  which  extends  farther  forward  than  in  G. 
ornatus;  eyes  scarcely  reniform,  less  elongated  than  in  6.  ornatus,  and 
their  lower  margins  not  reaching,  by  considerable,  the  anterior  border 
of  the  truncated  lobe.  Antennse  longer  than  the  anttmnulse ;  the  ulti- 
mate segment  of  the  peduncle  longer  than  the  penultimate ;  the  flagel- 
him  much  more  slender,  the  segments  more  elongated  and  with  fewer 
hairs,  than  in  G.  ornatus.  Hands  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  more  elongated 
than  in  G.  ornatus,  and  the  palmary  margins  very  oblique.  Propodns  in 
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the  second  pair  very  narrow  and  elongated,  subcylindrical,  slightly 
flattened  on  the  inner  side,  the  palmary  margin  longitndinal,  and  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  posterior  margin.  Fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  median  fascicle  of  two  large  and  two  small  spines,  but  no  lateral 
fascicles.  Fifth  and  sixth  segments  with  both  median  and  lateral 
fascicles  of  spines. 

Color  in  life  grayish  white,  the  posterior  margins  of  the  segments 
bordered  with  brown,  giving  the  body  an  annnlated  appearance. 

Length,  12-18""'. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Eastport,  Maine,  and  doubtless  abundant 
at  other  points  on  the  coast 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  fresh-water  G.  fasciatus,  but  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  proportions  of  the  segments  of  the  pedun- 
cles of  the  antennae,  and  by  wanting  the  lateral  fascicles  of  spines  upoa 
the  fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen. 
Gammaeus  natatou  Smith,  sp.  nov.    (p.  439.) 

Male:  Eyes  large,  enlongated,  but  only  slightly  renifoi'm.  Anten- 
nula  short  and  stout,  about  three-sevenths  as  long  as  the  body ;  flagellant 
but  little  longer  than  the  peduncle;  secondary  flagelhim  nearly  half  as 
long  astheprimary.  Antenna  considerably  longer  than  the  antennula; 
penultimate  segment  of  the  peduncle  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peduncle  of  the  antennula ;  ultimate  segment  of  the  peduncle  longer 
than  the  penultimate;  fiagellum  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  pedun- 
cle. Both  antennnl*  and  antennte  are  furnished  with  very  long  hairs, 
of  which  many  on  the  aatennulse  are  plumose.  First,  second,  and  third 
epimera  margined  on  the  inferior  edges  with  long  cilia.  First  pair  of 
legs  more  slender  than  the  second ;  propodus  oval,  twice  as  long  as 
broatl,  palmary  margin  continuous  with  the  inferior,  with  a  very  narrow 
lamellar  edge,  a  stout  obtuse  spine  iJi  the  middle,  and  two  smaller  ones 
at  the  Inferior  angle ;  dactylus  strongly  curved.  lu  the  second  pair  the 
propodus  is  more  than  half  as  broad  as  long,  and  somewhat  rectangular 
in  outline,  except  that  the  palmary  margin  is  slightly  oblique;  the  pal- 
mary margin  has  a  narrow  lamellar  edge,  with  a  slight  emargination  in 
the  middle,  from  which  a  stout  obtuse  spine  arises,  and  at  the  inferior 
angle  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  spines,  as  in  the  first  pair.  The 
inferior  edges  of  the  carpi  and  propodi  of  both  pairs  of  legs  are  thickly 
clothed  with  long  hairs.  Natatory  [legs  reaching  to  the  tips  of  the 
telson.  Second  and  third  segments  of  the  abdomen  with  the  sides 
produced  backward,  and  the  postero-inferior  angle  acute.  Fourth 
segment  with  only  a  median  fascicle  of  spines ;  flfth  and  sixth 
segments  with  median  and  lateral  fascicles.  Eami  of  the  posterior 
caudal  stylets  lanceolate,  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  outer 
extending  beyond  the  inner  by  thejlength  of  its  terminal  article,  which 
is.  very  slender,  almost  spiniform,  the  edges  of  both  rami  clothed  with 
long  plumose  hairs.  Each  division  of  the  telson  nearly  three  times  as 
long  as  broad. 
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In  the  female  the  hands  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  are 
smaller  and  slenderer,  and  the  propodi  somewhat  oval  and  nearly  alike 
in  both  pairs;  otherwise  the  teinalesdo  not  differ  from  the  males,  except 
that  the  rami  of  the  posterior  caudal  stylets  are,  perhaps,  a  very  little 
shorter  and  broader  in  proportion. 

Length,  10-12""". 

Vineyard  Sound,  in  vast  numbers  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  usually 
among  floating  sea- weeds  and  eel-grass.  Also  from  stomach  of  mackerel. 
May  ao. 

Gammartts  5tAEiNT:s  Leach.     (p.  480.) 

Trails.  Linuean  Soc,  Lonilon,  vol.  xi,  p.  359,  1815;  Bate,  Catalogue  Amphip. 
Crust,,  Brit.  Mas.,  p.  213,  PI.  38,  fig.  4  ;  Bate  and  Westwood,  lirit.  Seasilo-eyed 
Crnst.,  vol,  i,  p.  370,  wood-ont. 

A  species  which  I  cannot  distinguish,  by  the  published  figures  and 
descriptions,  from  this  common  species  of  Europe,  was  not  uncommon, 
associated  with  Amphithoe  maculata,  nnder  stones  at  the  Wepeeket 
Islands,  Gull  Island,  Outtyhunk  Island,  and  at  other  places  on  Vine- 
yard Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Watch  Hill, 
Rhode  Island,  and  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  by  Professor  Verrill. 
It  is  at  once  distinguished  irom  all  the  other  species  of  our  coast  by  its 
slender  form,  slender  antennie,  by  having  the  sides  of  the  second  and 
third  segments  of  the  abdomen  narrow  and  not  produced  or  acute  at  the 
postero-inferior  angle,  and  by  having  the  outer  rami  of  the  posterior 
caudal  stylets  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  inner. 

Gammaeus  MUCRONATUS  Say.     (p.  479.} 

Loo.  oit.,  p,  376,  1818;  De  Kay,  op.  clt.,  p.  37.  Gaiamamcaitthaa  ntacronatae  Bate, 
op,oit.,  p.203. 

Eeadily  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  the  coast  by  having 
the  posterior  margin  of  each  of  the  anterior  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
produced  into  a  slender,  spiniform,  dorsal  -tooth.  In  life,  it  is  translu- 
cent, tinged  with  green,  or  yellowish  green,  minutely  specked  with  browa 
or  black ;  these  black  or  brown  markings  and  the  green  color  being  fre- 
quently so  arranged  as  to  give  the  antennse  and  legs  a  banded  appear- 
ance. Our  species  cannot  be  referred  to  Bate's  genus  QammarmanthuSy. 
for  the  dorsal  margin  is  not  distinctly  cartnated,  and  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  furnished  with  fascicles  of  spines.. 

Usually  in  brackish  water.  North  Carolina  to  Cape  Cod,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Say,  from  Elorida  also. 

M(ERA  LEVIS  Smith,  sp.  nov.    (p.  315.) 

Eyes  nearly  round;  black  in  alcoholic  specimens.  Antennula  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  body ;  first  and  second  segments  of  the  peduncle 
equal^n  length,  third  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  second ;  flagellum 
about  as  long  as  the  peduncle.  Antenna  about  as  long  as  the  peduncle 
of  the  antennula ;  ultimate  and  penultimate  segments  equal  in  lengthy 
antepenultimate  very  short;  fiagelhim  much  shorterthan  the  peduncle. 
Legs  of  the  first  pair  small ;  carpus  as  broad  as  the  propodus,  but  little 
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longer  than  broad,  the  posterior  margia  straight  aud  furnished  with  fas- 
cicles of  stout  hairs;  palmary  margin  nearly  transverse,  slightly  arcuate, 
and  armed  with  short  setce;  dactylua  slender  and  fitting  closely  the  pal- 
mary margin.  Legs  of  the  second  pair  larger;  carpus  short,  as  broad 
as  the  base  of  the  propodus,  the  posterior  angle  thickly  clothed  with 
stout  hairs ;  propodus  in  the  male  stout,  broadest  distally,  the  palmary 
margin  expanded  toward  the  inferior  angle  and  excavated  on  the  inutjr 
■side  to  receive  the  long  and  strongly  curved  dactylns;  in  the  female, 
■elongated,  slightly  narrowed  distally,  the  posterior  margin  continuous 
and  nearly  parallel  with  the  palmary,  and  furnished  with  fascicles  of 
stoat  hairs.  Fifth  pair  of  legs  but  little  longer  than  the  third  or  fourth ; 
sixth  and  seventh  much  longer  than  the  fifth,  subequal,  stout,  their 
meral  aud  carpal  segments  considerably  expanded,  especially  in  the  male. 
Ultimate  caudal  stylets  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  preceding  pairs ; 
rami  short,  broad,  and  with  spinous  tips ;  the  outer  ramus  slightly  longer 
and  broader  than  the  inner,  and  its  outer  margin  armed  with  a  very  few 
fascicles  of  spinules.  Telson  reaching  to  the  bases  of  the  rami  of  the 
posterior  caudal  stylets,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  cleft  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  the  base. 

Length,  5-7'""'. 

New  Jersey,  Long  Island  Sound,  Vineyard  Sound. 

Meuta  WITIDA  Smith,  sp.  nov.    (p.  31i.) 

Eyes  small,  round,  black.  Anteunula  about  two-thirds  as  long  as 
the  body;  first  segment  of  the  peduncle  slightly  shorter  than  the  second, 
which  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  last;  flagellum  longer  than  the'pe- 
duncle.  '  Antenna  shorter  than  the  antennula,  but  the  peduncle  consid- 
erably longer  than  the  peduncle  of  the  antennula,  the  penultimate  seg- 
ment being  scai'cely  shorter  thau  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  an- 
tennula, while  the  ultimate  segment  is  subequal  with  it.  First  pair  of 
.legs  with  the  carpus  longer  and  broader  than  the  propodus;  propodus 
oblong,  slightly  curved ;  dactylns  very  small  but  stout,  curved,  and  at- 
tached in  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  propodus,  not 
closing  upon  the  extremity  of  the  propodus  but  projecting  inward- 
Second  pair  of  legs  stout;  carpus  short,  triangular;  propodus  some. 
what  oval,  the  palmary  margin  oblique,  arcuate,  continuous  with  the 
posterior  margin,  and  armed  with  a  series  of  minute  spines  and  with 
numerous  stiff  hairs,  the  clothing  of  hairs  continuing  round  upon  the 
posterior  margin  to  the  carpus;  dactylus  curved,  tip  resting  within  the 
palmary  margin.  Third  pair  of  legs  slightly  longer  than  the  fourth. 
Three  posterior  pairs  slender,  the  fifth  somewhat  shorter  than  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  which  are  subequal,  aud  have  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
bases  armed  with  small  spines  and  the  posterior  margins  minutely  ser- 
rate. None  of  the  dorsal  margins  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  ser- 
rate or  emarginate,  but  the  margin  of  the  fifth  segment  armed  with 
several  sleuder  spines  on  each  side  near  the  median  line  of  the  dorsum. 
Penultimate  caudal  stj'lets  not  quite  reaching  the  tip  of  the  preceding 
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pair.     The  ultimate  pair  very  long  and  armed  with  fascicles  of  spines 
along  the  margins.    Divisions  of  the  telson  slender,  spinous  at  the  tips- 

In  life  dark  greenish  slate-color,  changing  in  alcohol  to  dark  slate. 

Length,  T-a™"". 

New  Jersey  to  Cape  Cod. 

AmpELISOA.    Plate  IV,  fig.  17.     (pp.  431,  507.) 

The  species  of  this  genus  found  upon  our  coast  have  not  yet  been 
carefully  studied.     At  least  two  species  were  taken  in  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Buzzard's  Bay.     The  genus  is  readily  recognized,  but  the  species 
are  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Byblis  sbebata  Smith,  sp.  nov.    (p.  501.) 

Female :  Dorsum  rounded  above,  with  iio  trace  of  a  longitudinal  carina 
upon  the  abdomen ;  third  segment  of  the  abdomen  broadly  rounded  at 
tlie  postero-lateral  angle,  Antennula  about  as  long  as  tbe  peduncle  of 
the  antenna ;  fourth  segment  of  the  peduncle  of  the  antenna  longer  than 
the  fifth.  Inferior  margins  of  theepimeraof  the  first  and  second  pairs  of 
legs  serrate,  with  slender  and  acute  teeth  alternating  with  the  marginal 
cilia;  carpus  in  the  first  pair  scarcely  if  any  longer  than  the  propodus; 
carpus  in  the  second  pair  very  much  longer  than  the  propodus.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  pairsof  legs  thedactylds  as  longas  the  propodus.  Basal 
segment  in  the  seventh  pair  of  legs  expanding  distally,  the  posterior 
margin  nearly  straight,  the  anterior  and  inferior  margins  evenly  arcuated, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  the  distal  end  of  the  carpiia ;  carpus  about  as  long 
as  the  ischium  and  merus  together,  a  little  less  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  and  armed  with  long  spines  upon  the  anterior  and  distal  margins, 
but  the  posterior  margin  wholly  unarmed ;  propodus  almost  as  long  as 
the  carpus,  and  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  anterior  margin  un- 
armed, the  posterior  armed  upon  the  outside  with  two  transverse  rows 
of  three  or  four  spines,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  the  mar- 
gin, the  distal  end  with  a  spine  each  side  the  slender  dactylus.  Kami 
of  the  first  pair  of  caudal  stylets  equal,  as  long  as  the  base;  outer  rami 
of  the  second  pair  shorter  than  the  inner;  rami  of  the  posterior  pair 
equal,  longer  than  the  bases,  reaching  to  the  tips  of  the  rami  of  the  first 
pair.  Telson  as  long  as  the  breadth  at  base,  cleft  rather  more  than  half 
its  length,  the  lateral  margins  arcuate,  and  rapidly  converging  toward 
the  evenly  rounded  extremity. 

Alcoholic  specimens  are  pale  yellowish,  the  epimera,  bases  of  the  pos- 
terior legs,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  specked  and  mottled  with 
numerous  points  of  dark  pigment  crowded  irregularly  together. 

Length,  10-12""". 

Deep  water  off'  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Ptilocheirus  pinguis  Stimpsop.    (p.  431.) 

Marine  Invcrtebrata  of  Grand  Manau,  p.  56,  1S.'>3.    Frotomedia  pingus  Bate, 
Catalogue  Amphip.  Crast.  Btit.  Miis.,  p.  170,  PI.  31,  fig.  2,  IB62. 
Common  on  the  whole  coast  of  New  England  upon  muddv  bottoms 
19  V 
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and  Borth  to  Labrador.    In  depth  it  extends  down   to  150   fatboms, 
and  probably  mnch  farther. 

MlCRODEUTOPUS  MINAX  Smith,  sp.  iiov.      (p.  479.) 

Autennula  about  two-thirds  aa  long  as  the  body ;  tirst  segment  of  the 
pedancle  stout,  about  as  long  as  the  bead ;  second  segmpnt  a  little 
longer  and  ntueh  more  slender ;  third  segment  nearly  half  as  long  as  th& 
first;  flagellum  slender,  about  a  third  longer  than  the  peduncle;  second- 
ary flagellnm  very  small,  consisting  usually  of  but  one  segment.  An- 
tenna about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  antennnla;  ultimate  and  penul- 
timate segments  of  the  peduncle  equal  in  length,  and  each  fully  twice  as 
long  as  the  antepenultimate;  flagellum  scarcely  as  long  as  the  last  seg- 
ment of  the  peduncle.  Hands  of  the  lirst  pair  of  legs  in  the  male  greatly 
developed;  carpus  very  large,  scarcely  longer  than  the  breadth  in  the 
middle;  superior  margin  strongly  arcuate,  the  inferior  angle  produced 
into  a  stout  process  opposed  to  the  propodus,  and  the  inferior  margin 
arcuate  and  armed  distally  with  two  teeth,  a  large  and  prominent  one  at 
the  base  of  the  terminal  process,  the  other  small,  obtuse,  or  even  obso- 
lete; propodus  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  carpus,  much  longer 
than  broad,  the  inferior  margin  with  two  broad  obtuse  teeth;  dactylus 
stout,  a  little  shorter  than  the  propodus.  Legs  of  the  second  pair  with 
the  basal  segment  broad  and  aquamiform;  carpus  elongated ;  propodus 
as  long  as  the  carpus  and  as  broad  as  its  distal  portion,  rectangular, 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  broad;  dactylus  short  and  hooked 
at  the  tip.  In  the  female  the  bands  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  are  only 
moderately  developed;  carpus  broad;  propodus  scarcely  as  broad  as 
the  carpus,  rectangulai',  the  palmary  margin  somewhat  oblique,  and  the 
inferior  margin  armed  with  a  spine  at  the  obtusely  rounded  inferior 
angle.  In  the  second  pair  the  basal  segment  is  not  expanded  but  narrow, 
the  carpus  and  propodus  much  as  in  the  male,  except  that  they  are 
clothed  with  numerous  long,  plumose  hairs.  The  bases  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  caudal  stylets  are  armed  with  a  long,  slender,  spiniform 
process,  arising  from  the  distal  end  just  below  the  bases  of  the  rami. 
The  outer  rami  of  the  posterior  stylets  are  a  little  longer  than  the  inner. 
All  the  stylets  extend  to  the  same  point. 

Length,  about  4™™. 

Long  Island  Sound  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Another  species  of  Mtcrodeutopus  was  collected  in  Vineyard  Sound, 
but  it  was  not  abund.ant. 

AUTONOE,  species,     (p.  il5.) 

A  species  belonging  apparently  in  this  genus,  as  defined  by  Boeck, 
was  common  in  Vineyard  Sound,  living  in  tubes  in  masses  of  a  compound 
Ascidian  {Atiiourouciiim  pellucidum  Verrill)  in  3  to  8  fathoms.  It  is  6  or 
ymm  jQ  length,  and  in  life  the  antennulie  and  antennse  are  obscurely 
banded  and  specked  with  pinlc ;  the  body  above,  except  upon  the  fifth 
segment  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  almost  black,  the 
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color  extenfliiig  down  upou  tlie  epimera,  while  the  legs  and  caudal  ap- 
pendages are  semi-translacent.    The  eyes  are  large  and  black. 

Amphithoe  maculata  Stimpson,    Plate  IV,  flg.  16,     (p.  315.) 
Marine  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  53,  1853. 
Vineyard  Sonnd  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Labrador, 

Amphithoe  talida  Smith,  sp.  nov,     {p.  315.) 

Male :  Eyes  round,  black  in  alcoholic  specimens.  Antennulie  and 
anteniiai  subequal  in  length.  Peduncle  of  the  antennula  extending 
scarcely  beyond  the  distal  extremity  of  penultimate  segment  of  the 
peduncle  of  the  antenna ;  the  second  segment  but  little  longer  than  the 
first";  ultimate  segment  short  and  slender.  Ultimate  and  penultimate 
segments  of  the  peduncle  of  the  antenna  subequal  iu  length.  Hrst 
pair  of  legs  short,  compressed ;  carpus  as  broad  as  the  propodus ;  pro- 
podus  broad,  oval  in  outliue,  the  posterior  and  palmary  margins  forming 
a  continuous,  nearly  semicircular  curve;  dactylus  fitting  closely  the  pal- 
mary margin.  Second  pair  of  legs  very  large;  carpus  small ;  propodus 
oblong,  broadest  at  the  distal  extremity,  very  large  and  thickened,  the 
outer  surfiice  convex,  the  inner  flattened,  palmary  margin  transverse, 
with  a  broad,  low,  median  tooth,  and  a  rounded  prominence  at  the  in- 
ferior angle,  within  which  tbe  tip  of  the  very  stout  and  strongly  curved 
dactylus  closes. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  hands  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  slightly 
more  elongated,  and  those  of  the  second  pair  smaller  than  in  the  male, 
and  the  palmary  margin  slightly  oblique. 

Color  in  life,  bright  green. 

Length,  lO-lS™"'. 

iSew  Jersey  and  Long  Island  Sound. 
Amphithoe  longijiana  Smith,  sp,  nov.     (p.  370,) 

Male:  Eyes  round,  and,  in  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol,  black, 
Antennula  slender  and  as  long  as  the  body;  second  segment  of  the 
peduncle  a  little  longer  than  the  first;  third  segment  about  half  as 
long  as  the  second;  flagellura  about  twice  as  long  as  the  peduncle.  An- 
tenna considerably  stouter  and  slightly  shorter  than  the  antennula,  the 
peduncle  about  twice  as  long  as  the  flagellum ;  third  segment  of  the 
peduncle  a  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  first  segment  of  the  pe- 
duncle of  the  antennula;  fourth  segment  nearly  three  times  as  long  as 
the  third;  fifth  considerably  longer  than  the  fourth;  flagellnm  a  little 
longer,  or  sometimes  only  as  long,  as  the  fifth  segment  of  the  peduncle. 
Hands  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  stout  and  much  elongated. 
Carpus  in  the  first  pair  nearly  as  long  as  the  first  segment  of  the  pedun- 
cle of  the  antennula,  narrow ;  propodus  much  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  aa  wide  and  long  as  the  carpus,  of  the  same  width  throughout, 
slightly  curved,  and  the  very  short  palmary  margin  transverse ;  dacty- 
lus stout,  very  little  curved,  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  propodus, 
and  projecting  far  beyond  its  inferior  edge;   the  posterior  margins  6i 
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both  propodus  and  carpus  densely  clothed  with  long,  stiff  hairs.  Carpns 
in  the  second  pair  of  legs  short,  with  an  angular  prominence  upon  the 
posterior  side ;  propodus  as  long  as  ia  the  first  pair,  and  much  broader, 
the  palmary  margin  oblique,  projecting  at  the  inferior  angle,  just  inside 
of  which  there  is  a  deep  sinna  in  the  margin.  Posterior  edges  of  the 
bases  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  pairs  of  legs  unarmed. 

In  the  female  the  autennse  are  shorter  and  not  quite  as  stout,  and  the 
hands  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  are  very  ninch  shorter, 
smaller,  and  much  less  hairy ;  in  the  first  pair  the  carpus  and  propodus 
are  very  much  shorter  and  proportionally  broader,  and  the  palmary 
margin  of  the  propodus  more  oblique;  in  the  second  pair  the  propodus 
is  short  and  somewhat  oval,  with  a  slight  prominence  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  palmary  margin. 

Length,  6-9?™'. 

New  Jersey;  Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island  ;  Vineyard  Sound,    Com- 
mon among  eel-graas  in  sheltered  situations.    The  young,  even  5  or  6"™ 
long,  were  taken  at  the  surface  in  Vineyard  Sound  several  times. 
AMPHiTHOic  COMPTA  Smith,  sp.  Dov.     (p.  370.) 

Eyes  small,  round,  red  in  life,  but  fading  in  alcohol  to  whitish.  An- 
tennula  slender,  as  long  as  the  body ;  first  segment  of  the  peduncle  as 
long  as  the  head ;  second  slightly  longer  than  the  first ;  last  a  third  as 
long  as  the  second ;  flagellum  very  slender,  nearly  three  times  as  long 
as  the  peduncle.  There  is  a  rudimentary  secondary  ilagellum,  not 
longer  than  the  first  two  segments  of  the  primary  flagellum  and  very 
slender.  Antenna  a  little  shorter  than  the  autennula;  the  peduncle 
very  little  shorter  than  that  of  the  autennula  j  last  two  segments  about 
equal  in  length,  the  penultimate  reaching  as  tlir  as  the  same  segments 
of  the  autennula;  fiagellum  about  as  long  as  the  peduncle.  Pirstand 
second  pairs  of  legs,  in  the  male,  about  equal  in  size,  as  long  as  the  head 
and  thorax  together,  and  clothed  on  both  margins  with  long,  plumose 
hairs.  Carpus  in  the  first  pair  longer  than,  and  as  broad  as,  the  pro- 
podus, the  distal  extremity  truucateand  right-angled  at  theinferior  mar- 
gin ;  the  propodus  much  longer  than  broad,  the  palmary  margin  oblique, 
very  nearly  straight,  and  armed  at  the  inferior  angle  upon  the  inner  side 
with  a  stout  spine.  Carpus  in  the  second  pair  narrower  than  in  the  flrnt, 
the  distal  extremity  obliquely  rounded  at  the  inferior  angle ;  propodus 
as  long  as  the  carpus  and  no  broader,  the  palmary  margin  less  oblique 
than  in  the  first  pair,  without  any  spine,  and  the  inferior  angle  slightly 
projecting ;  dactylus,  strongly  curved  and  closing  by  the  margin  of  the 
propodus.  In  the  female  the  legs  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  are  nearly 
alike  in  form,  very  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the  male,  and  only 
sparsely  clothed  with  mostly  simple  hairs,  except  upon  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  carpus  in  the  second  pair.  In  both  pairs  the  carpus  ia  about  as  long 
and  broad  as  the  propodus ;  the  propodus  is  short,  narrowed  toward  the 
carpus,  the  palmary  margin  oblique,  convex  in  outline,  with  the  infe- 
rior angle  rounded  and  armed  with  a  stout  spine  on  the  inside.     Second 
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and  third  segments  of  tbe  abdomen  produced  into  a  slight  angular 
prominence  at  tbe  poatero-inferior  angle.  The  posterior  edges  of  the 
baees  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  pairs  of  legs  not  serrated  but  armed  with 
two  to  four  small  spines.  First  and  second  pairs  of  caudal  stylets  ex- 
tending scarcely  beyond  the  posterior  pair.  In  the  first  pair  there  is  a 
long,  slender  spine  projecting  from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  base  be- 
neath the  rami. 

Length  of  largest  specimen  examined,  13""". 

North  Carolina  to  Cape  Cod.  Common  among  eel-grass.  Taken  at 
surface  in  Vineyard  Sound. 

POBOCEKUS  FUCICOLA  Smith,     (p.  493.) 

Cerapui  fucivola  Stimpson,  Marine  Invertulirata  of  Grand  Maoan,  p.  43,  PJ.  3, 
fig.  34,  1853. 
This  species  was  dredged  by  Professor  Vorrill,  in  4  to  5  fathoms,  off 
Watch  Hill,  lihode  Island,  in  April,  1873.     It  is  common  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

PoDOCBEUs,  species,    (p.  49i.) 

Another  species  of  the  same  genus  was  taken  in  abundance  with  the 
last.    It  is  » large  and  dark-colored  species. 

Cbbapus  B.-UBEICOBNIS  Stimpson.    Plate  lY,  flg.  18. 

Marine  Iiivettobrata  of  Graud  Maoan,  p.  46,  PI.  ;i,  fig.  3-3,1853;  Bate,  Catalogue 
Amphip.  Crust.  Brit.  Mu8.,p.  256,  PI.  45,  iig,  4. 
Not  common  south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  very  abundant  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  north  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.    In  depth  it  extends  down 
to  100  fathoms  at  least. 

CBBAFtJS  MINAS  Smith,  sp.  nov. 

Antennulie  and  antennae  about  equal  in  length,  rather  more  than  half 
as  long  as  the  body.  Second  pair  of  legs  greatly  developed  in  the  male, 
the  hand  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body;  carpus  elongated,  narroWj 
nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  breadth  in  the  middle,  the  posterior 
angle  projecting  into  a  broad  process  about  as  long  as  the  dactylus,  and 
armed  on  the  inside  with  a  tooth  nearly  as  stout  as  the  distal  part  of 
the  process  itself,  but  projecting  only  about  half  as  far ;  propodas  about 
half  as  long  as  the  carpus,  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  dactylus  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  propodus,  the  tip  in  most  of  the  larger  specimens 
furnished  with  a  pencil  of  long  hairs.  In  the  female  the  hand  in  the 
second  pair  of  legs  is  small  j  the  carpus  produced  iuto  a  long  process  on 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  propodus  to  the  palmary  margin ;  propodus 
short,  broad,  somewhat  oval,  the  palmary  margin  arcuate  and  armed 
with  several  short  spines  on  the  portion  next  the  eaipal  process. 

Length,  about  4""". 

Long  Island  Sound,  Vineyard  Sound. 

?Cebapus  tubulaeis  Say.     (p.  396.) 
Loc.  cit,  p.  49,  PI.  4,  fig,  7-11,  1817. 
Several  specimens  of  a  small  amphipod,  dredged,  June  27,  in  Vineyard 
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Sound,  among  masses  of  a  large  compound  Ascidiau,  {Amouroumum  pel- 
lucidum,)  in  eight  to  ten  fathoms,  off  Nobska  Point,  are  probably  tliis 
species,  but  unfortunately  females  only  were  obtained,  while  Say  de- 
scribes and  figures  the  male  alone.  In  our  specimens,  the  antennulEe 
and  antenna;  are  spotted  with  verj'  dark  purplish-brown,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  almost  black,  the  middle  and  posterior  portions  spotted 
with  black,  or  very  dark  purplish  brown.  They  are  between  4  and  5°"" 
long  and  inhabit  unattached  tabes  as  described  by  Say.  The  tubes  are 
regularly  cylindrical,  quite  thin  and  delicate,  black,  about  5"°  long,  and 
0.4"°  in  diameter,  and  are  carried  about  by  the  animal  very  much  as  the 
larvce  of  some  of  the  Phryganeid«  carry  about  their  tubes  in  fresh  water. 
In  the  structure  of  the  caudal  appendages,  our  specimens  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  species  usually  referred  to  Cerapus,  but  I  have  not  thought 
best  to  make  any  changes  iu  nomenclature  until  the  discovery  of  the 
male  shall  make  it  certain  whether  our  specimens  belong  to  the  species 
described  by  Say. 
CoROPHiuM  CYLINDEICU5I  Smith,    {p.  370.) 

Podoceras  effUndricas,  Say  loo.  cit.,  p.  387,  1318,  {not  of  Hate,  Catalogue  Aiiipbiji. 
Crust.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  256.) 

New  Jersey  to  Vineyard  Sound.  Very  abundant  among  weeds  and 
hydroids  about  piles  of  wharves,  and  almost  everywhere  in  shallow 
water. 

Length,  about  4""". 
SiPHONCECETES  cuspiDATUS  Smith,  sp.  nov.     (p.  501.) 

Male :  Head  produced  into  a  long,  slender,  acute  rostrum,  and  each 
side  between  the  autennula  and  antenna  into  a  long  lobe  rounded  at 
the  end  where  the  eye  is  situated,  and  contracted  toward  the  base. 
Antennula  reaching  about  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  segment  of  the 
peduncle  of  the  antenna ;  segments  of  the  peduncle  equal  in  length  ; 
flagellum  scarcely  longer  than  a  segment  of  the  peduncle,  and  composed 
usually  of  five  segments.  Antenna  a  little  longer  than  the  body ;  third 
segment  of  the  peduncle  a  little  longer  than  any  segment  of  the  peduncle 
of  the  attennula;  fourth  segment  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  third;  last 
segment  nearly  one-half  longer  than  the  third;  flagellum  alittle  shorter 
than  the  last  segment  of  the  peduncle.  Legs  much  like  Kroyer's  fig- 
ures of  jS.  typicus,  those  of  the  first  pair  with  the  carpus  twice  as  long 
as  broad  J  propodus  slightly  narrower  and  a  little  longer  than  the  car- 
pus, the  posterior  edge  furnished  with  long  hairs  and  several  stout  spines. 
Legs  of  the  second  pair  much  stouter.  Posterior  caudal  stylets  with 
the  terminal  process  fully  as  long  as  the  ramus  itself,  the  ramus  as  broad 
as  long,  the  extremity  obtusely  rounded  "and  furnished  with  very  long 
hairs.    Telson  broader  than  long,  transversely  elliptical. 

In  the  female  the  antennae  and  second  pair  of  legs  are  more  slender 
than  in  the  male. 

In  alcoholic  specimens  the  antennulie  are  marked  with  narrow  bands 
of  black  or  dark  brown  upon  each  segment  of  the  flagellum  and    at 
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both  ends  of  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  peduncle,  and  the 
antennje  are  obscurely  banded  and  tinged  with  a  lighter  color. 

Length,  about  G°"°. 

It  inhabits  tubes  constructed  of  grains  of  sand. 

In  deep  water  off  "Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Uhciola  ikeoeata  Say.    Plate  IV,  flg.  19.     (p.  340.) 

Loo.  cit.,  p.  .389, 1818  ;  Sti[iip3<Ki,  Marine  lavertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  45. 

This  species  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  described  by  Say,  being 
frequently  15'™'  in  leugtb. 

New  Jersey  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  probably  much  farther  north, 
and  from  low  water  to  more  than  400  fathoms  in  depth. 

Hyperia,  species,     (p.  439.) 

A  large  species  of  Bjrp'?r««  was  several  times  found  upon  the  large 
red  jelly-fish  (Ot/dwea)  in  Vineyard  Sound.  The  same  species  is  com- 
mon in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Another  species  of  Hyperia  was  talien  at  the  surface,  in  company 
with  Salpa,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  early  in  September. 

Pheonima,  species,    (p.  439.) 

A  species  of  this  peculiar  genus  was  taken  at  tl»e  surface,  in  company 
with  Salpa,  off  Gay  Head,  early  in  September.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  P.  Atlantica  of  Guerin.  According  to  Professor  Ver rill's  notes  it 
is,  in  life,  translucent,  scarcely  tinged  with  yellowish  white,  and  nearly 
invisible  in  the  water ;  the  eyes  red, 

Another  form  allied  to  the  last  was  taken  with  it,  and  is  possibly  the 
male  of  the  same  species,  hut  differs  from  it,  and  from  the  characters 
usually  assigned  to  the  genus,  in  possessing  well- developed  antennulse. 
Iq  life,  according  to  Professor  Vcrrill,  it  was  transhicent  whitish,  the 
body  spotted  with  dark  brown,  and  the  eyes  blackish. 

Thyeopus,  species. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  species  of  this  genus  was  taken  with  the  Pkro- 
nima  and  Salpa,  off  Gay  Head,  early  in  September. 

Caprblla  geometbica  Say.    Plate  V,  fig.  20.    (p.  4S0.) 

Loc,  cit.,  p.  390,  1818;  Bate,  Catalogue  Amphip.  Crnat.  British  Mus.,  p.  357,  PL 
56,  fig.  8. 
North  Carolina  to  Vineyard  Sound,  especially  among  eel-grass;  very 
abundant  in  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  April,  1871. 

Oapeblla,  species,    (p.  316.) 

A  larger  species  of  Gaprella,  which  is  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
was  frequently  dredged  in  Vineyard  Sound. 

ISOPODA. 
SoYPHACELLA  Smith,  gen.  nov. 
Near  Seyphax,  Dana,*    Antenna  composed  of  eight  distinct  segments, 
*  U.  S.  Esplorin){  Espediliou,  Crust.,  p.  TM,  PI.  46,  flg.  5. 
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with  a  geaieulatiou  at  the  articulation  of  tbe  fourth  with  the  fifth  seg- 
ment; terminal  portion,  corresponding  to  the  flagellum,  composed  of 
three  closely  articulated  segments,  besides  a  minute  apical  one;  mandi- 
bles slender,  without  palpi;  exposed  portion  of  the  maxillipeds  formed 
of  only  two  segments;  the  basal  one  with  a  narrow,  elongated  portion, 
which  is  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  articulation  of  the  terminal  segment, 
and  sends  a  slender  process  beneath  it  to  the  middle  of  its  inner  margin  f 
the  terminal  segment  much  narrower  than  the  basal,  and  tapering- 
toward  the  extremity;  legs  sabequal,  the  posterior  not  shorter  than 
the  others ;  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  produced  between  the 
posterior  caudal  appendages,  which  are  short  and  essentially  as  in  the 
allied  genera. 

This  genus  differs  from  Soyphax  most  notably  in  the  form  of  the  mas- 
illipeds,  which  in  Scyphax  have  the  terminal  segment  broad  and  serrately 
lobed,  while  in  our  genus  it  is  elongated,  tapering,  and  has  entire  mar- 
gins. In  Scyphax,  also,  the  posterior  pair  of  thoracic  legs  are  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  aud  weak ;  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
truncated  at  the  apex,  and  the  articulations  between  the  segments  of 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  antennie  are  much  more  complete  than  in  our 
species.  The  general  form  and  appearance  of  the  genera  are  the  same,, 
and  the  known  species  agree  remarkably  in  habits,  the  Soyphax,  accord- 
ing to  Dana,  occurring  on  the  beach  of  Parua  Harbor,  New  Zealand, 
and  found  in  the  sand  by  turning  it  over  for  the  depth  of  a  few  inches. 

8CYFHA0BLI,A  AEBNICOLA  Smith,  sp.  nov.    (p.  337.) 

Body  elliptical;  abdomen  not  abruptly  narrower  than  the  thorax;  the 
whole  dorsal  surface,  except  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  covered  with 
small,  depressed  tubercles,  which  give  rise  to  minute  spinules;  eyes 
prominent,  round ;  antenna  a  little  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  body  j 
first  and  second  segments  short,  equal ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  succes- 
sively longer,  the  fifth  being  rather  longer  than  the  terminal  portion, 
which  is  more  slender*  than  the  fifth  segment,  tapers  regularly  to  the 
tip,  and  is  composed  of  three  successively  much  shorter  segments,  and 
a  very  short,  somewhat  fipiuiform,but  obtuse,  terminal  one;  all  the  seg- 
meuts,  except  the  minute  terminal  one,  scatteringly  beset  with  spinnlesf 
legs  beset  with  small  spines ;  the  ischial,  meral,  carpal,  and  propodal 
segments  subequal ;  terminal  process  of  the  last  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men narrow,  triangular,  with  the  apex  slightly  rounded,  and  the  dorsal 
surface  a  little  concave;  posterior  caudal  appendages  much  shorter  than 
the  abdomen;  rami  slightly  unequal,  the  outer  stout,  spinulose,  the  inner 
a  little  shorter  and  much  more  slender. 

Color,  in  life,  nearly  white,  with  chalky  white  spots  and  scattered, 
blackish  dots  arranged  irregularly,    Eyes  black. 

Length,  3-4™". 

Found  at  Somers's  and^Eeesley's  Points,  on  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New 
Jersey,  in  April,  1871,  burrowing  in  the  sand  of  the  beaches,  just  above 
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otdinary  high-water  mark,  in  company  with  several  species  of  StapJiyli- 
nidw,  and  -will  very  likely  be  found  on  Long  Island  and  the  southern  coast 
of  New  England. 

Philoscia  vittata  Say. 

Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  8(ii.,  PliiladelpLia,  vol.  i,  i>.  429,  1818. 
Under  rubbish  below  high-wat^r  mark,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Sph^eoma  quadeidentata  Say.    Plate  V,  flg.  21.     (p.  31o.) 
Jour,  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Philadelpbia,  vol.  i,  p.  400,  1818. 
Massaebasetta  to  Florida. 

IDOTEA  C^CA  Say.    Plate  V,  flg.  22.     (p.  340.) 

Loc.  oit,  p.  424, 1818.    Gould,  Iiiverfcebrata  of  Massachusetts,  p.  337,  1341. 
Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

Idotba  Tuptsii  Stirapson.     (p.  340.} 

Marine  Invertebrata  of  Gtaiid.  Manan,  p.  39, 1853. 
Bay  of  Fundy  «nd  off  New  Loudon,  Connecticut. 

Idotea  ireorata  Edwards.    Plate  V,  flg.  23.    (p.  316.) 

Hist,  nat,  des  Crust.,  vol.  iii,  p.  133, 1840.    Steaoeoma  irrorata  Say,  loc.  cit.,  p.  433, 
1818;  Gould,  laverteLrata  of  Massachusetts,  p.  33B,  1841. 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 

Idotea  eobusta  Kroyer.    Plate  V,  fig.  24.    (p.  439.) 

Naturhist.  Tidssli.,  2d  R.,  Bind  ii,  p.   108,  1846;  Stimpson,  rroeeedings  Aca^. 
Nat.  Sci,, Philadelphia,  1862,  p.  133. 
South  shore  of  Long  Island  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.     A  pelagic  species. 

Idotba  phosphobea  Harger,  sp.  nov.     (p.  316.) 

Resembling  I.  irrorata  in  size  and  shape,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  that  species  by  the  pointed  abdomen. 

Antenna  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  antennnlai  attaining 
the  end  of  the  third  segment  of  the  antenna;.  Front  slightly  excavated 
with  the  lateral  angles  salient  Head  about  twice  as  broad  aa  long, 
turgid,  and  usually  with  a  pair  of  tubercles  on  the  vertex.  Eyes  placed 
a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margin,  hemispherical,  black. 
First  segment  of  thorax  produced  laterally  around  the  back  part  of  the 
head  nearly  to  the  eyes,  showing  no  epimeral  sutures;  Second  segment 
much  longer  on  the  median  line,  but  shorter  at  the  sides  than  the  first; 
the  epimera  occupy  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  margin.  Third 
segment  slightly  longer  than  the  second;  the  epimera  occupying  still 
more  of  the  lateral  margin.  Fourth  segment  of  about  the  same  length 
as  third ;  the  epimera  occupying  nearly  or  quite  all  the  lateral  margin. 
The  remaining  three  thoracic  segments  gradually  decrease  in  size;  the 
epimera  occupy  the  whole  lateral  margin  and  increase  in  size  poste- 
riorly. The  first  two  abdominal  segments  are  distinct  and  acute  at  the 
sides.    The  third  is  similar  to  these  at  the  sides,  but  is  only  separated 
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from  the  last  by  an  incision  reaching  about  half  way  to  the  median  line, 
Last  segment  entire,  ovate  behind,  and  cuspidate.  The  style  on  the 
second  pair  of  branchial  plates  in  the  male  is  slender,  surpasses  the 
laminfe,  and  reaches  the  middle  of  the  terminal  cilia;  it  is  obliquely 
truncated  at  the  end. 

Many  of  the  specimens,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  furnished 
with  a  row  of  prominent  tubercles  along  the  back,  and  sometimes  with 
lateral  rows. 

Length,  10-25  """ ;  breadth,  3-7.5"'"'. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Eeichsonia  pilipoemis  Harger.    Plate  VJ,  fig.  2C.     (p.  316.) 
Steuoioina  filifonma  Say,  loc.  eit.,  p.  424, 1819. 

Small,  slender,  and  nearly  linear  in  outline.  AntennuliE  not  quite 
attaining  tlie  fourth  segment  of  the  antennae,  which  are  six-jointed,  and 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  body,  with  the  first  segment  short,  second 
and  third  increasing  in  length,  last  three  segments  ateut  equal;  head 
elevated  between  the  eyes,  where  it  is  surmounted  by  a  bifid  tubercle ; 
first  and  second  thoracic  segments  with  a  lateral  salient  angle  behind 
the  evident  angulated  epimera;  third  and  fourth  segments  with  their 
lateral  borders  emarginate,  and  the  epimera  concealed  or  rarely  visible 
from  above  at  theemargination;  last  tliree  thoracic  segments  angulated 
in  front  of  the  epimera,  which  are  also  angular.  This  arrangement, 
especially  in  the  smaller  specimens,  gives  the  appearance  of  fourteen 
serrations  on  each  side  of  the  thorax.  There  is  a  row  of  tubercles 
along  the  median  line.  Abdominal  segments  consolidated  into  a 
single  piece,  which  is  furnished  with  a  divergent  tooth  on  each  side 
near  t\ie  base,  and  is  esyaudetl  and  obtusely  triangular  at. the  apex. 
The  style  on  the  second  pair  orbranchiat  plates  in  the  male  is  strong 
and  curved,  surpasses  the  ciiia,  and  is  acute  and  sharply  serrate  near 
the  end. 

Length,  5-9"™. 

Vineyard  Sound  to  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 

Ebichsonia  ATiBNUATA  Hargcr,  sp.  nov.  Plate  VI,  flg.  27.  (p.  370.) 
Body  smooth,  narrowly  linear  in  outline.  AntennuliE  slightly  sur- 
passing the  second  segment  of  the  antenna,  which  are  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  have  the  last  segment  longest.  Head  exca- 
vated in  front;  eyes  small,  black,  prominent;  first  thoracic  segment 
short;  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  about  equal  in  length,  twice 
as  long  as  the  first;  third  segment  broadest,  last  three  segments  gradu- 
ally decreasing  in  length.  Epimera  visible  from  above  only  in  the  last 
two  or  three  segments,  but  the  sutures  are  evident,  except  in  the  first 
segment,  and  their  position  moves  gradually  from  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  segment  in  the  second  to  the  posterior  in  the  seventh  segment. 
Abdominal  segments  consolidated  into  a  single  piece,  which  is  slightly 
dilated  laterally  near  the  base,  and  obtusely  triangular  at  the  tip.  The 
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style  ou  the  second  pair  of  branchial  platea  in  the  male  is  straight, 
aliglitly  snrpaases  the  cilia,  aud  is  acute  at  the  end. 

The  color  in  life  is  usually  uniform  dark  green,  sometimes  with  an 
obscure  dorsal  stripe  of  a  lighter  color. 

Length,  15°"". 

Abundant  among  eel-grass  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  Xew  Jersey,  and 
also  found  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Epelys  trilobus  Smith.     Plate  VI,  fig.  28.     (p.  370.) 
Idolea  triloba  Say,  loo.  cit.,  p.  425,  1818. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey  to  Vineyard  Sound. 

Epelys  montosus  Harger.     (p.  370.) 

Idotea  montosa  Stimpson,  Marine  Invert.,  Graud  Mauau,  p.  40,  185!!. 
Bay  of  Eundy  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

J.^EA  copiosA  Stimpson,     (p.  315.) 

Log.  cit.,  p.  40, PI,  3,  flg.  ^9,  1853.     J.  nivalis  Paokavd,  Memoirs  Boston  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  i,  -296,  (non  Kroyor,) 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Labrador. 

LniNORiA  LiGNORUM  White.    Plate  VI,  fig.  25.    (p.  379.) 

Pop.  Hist.  Brit.  Crnst.,  p.  237,  PI.  12,  fig.  5.    Cymothoa  Ugnorum  Eathlie,  Skrivt. 
af  Naturli.  Selsk.,  vol.  101,  t.  3,  f.  14,  1799,  {teata  Bate  and  West  wood.)    Xim- 
noria  terebrans  Leacli,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  London,  vol.  xi,  p.  371,  1815.     Gould, 
Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts,  p.  388,  1841. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  the  Bay  of  Eundy  and  Europe. 
NEEOCmA  MUNDA  Harger,  sp.  uov.    (p.  459.) 

Elongated,  oval,  smooth,  and  polished.  Antennas  and  autennulaj  nearly 
equal  in  length,  about  as  long  as  the  head.  Head  flattened,  about  one- 
third  broader  than  long,  slightly  narrowing  anteriorly,  produced  and 
broadly  rounded  in  front,  subequally  trtlobed  behind,  the  middle  lobe 
largest.  Eyes  black,  cousisting  of  an  irregularly  rounded  patch  of 
rather  indistinct  ocelli  visible  both  above  and  below.  Eirst  thoracic 
segment  longer  than  tlie  others,  excavated  in  front  for  the  three  lobes 
of  the  head;  epimeral  sutures  of  this  segment  indistinct,  but  the 
posterior  lateral  angles  of  the  segment  are  somewhat  produced  and 
broadly  rounded.  The  next  three  segments  have  this  angle  prodncetl 
so  as  to  become  a  small  tooth  in  the  fourth  thoracic  segment;  in  the  last 
three  segments  it  is  much  produced,  becoming  a  long  acute  tooth  in  the 
seventh.  The  epimera  of  the  second  segment  are  rounded  behind  ;  the 
remaining  epimera  are  slightly  angular  behind,  becoming  more  acute 
posteriorly;  those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  extend 
backward  about  as  far  as  the  segment  to  which  they  belpng,  but  in  the 
last  three  segments  the  produced  angles  of  the  segments  surpass  the 
epimera,  so  that  the  angle  of  the  sixth  segment  nearly  attains  the  end 
of  the  seventh  epimeron. 
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The  abdomen  ia  composed  of  six  segments,  the  first  five  short  and 
about  equal  in  length;  the  sixth  equal  in  length  to  the  other  five,  trun- 
cate in  front  and  rounded  behind.  The  spines  beneath  the  abdomen,  or 
"  abdominal  epimera,"  are  acute,  the  second  a  little  more  slender  than  the 
first,  and  extending  not  quite  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the  fourth  ab- 
dominal segment.  The  internal  plate  of  the  caudal  stylets  is  oviil  and 
obliquely  truncate,  shorter  than  the  external,  which  is  narrow,  ovate, 
acute  behind,  extending  about  half  its  length  beyond  the  tip  of  the  ab- 
domen and  longer  than  the  preceding  segment  of  the  stylet.  Claws  of 
the  anterior  feet  strongly  hooked,  those  of  the  posterior  feet  feebly  so. 

Color,  in  alcohol,  brown,  with  two  narrow  dorsal  bands  of  lighter 
color. 

Length,  15""" ;  breadth,  7°"°. 

This  species  is  allied  to  JV.  bivittata,  but  differs  from  that  species  as 
figured  by  Milne  Edwards,  (Atlas  du  Eegue  animal  de  Cuvier,  Crust., 
Plate  60,  fig.  5,)  in  the  shortness  of  three  posterior  epimera, .  the 
regularly  rounded  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ahape  of 
the  caudal  stylets. 

A  single  specimen  was  obtained  on  the  dorsal  flu  of  Ceriitavantkns  au- 
rantiacus. 

COHILERA  CONCHARini  Harger.     (p.  i59.) 

Jiga  concharant  Stimpsou,  Marine  Invto't.  Grand  Maoan,  p.  42,  1853. 
Vineyard  Sound ;  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

LiTONBOA  OTALis  Harger.     Plate  VI,  fig,  29.     (p.  457.) 
Csmotlma  ovalin  Say  loc.  cit.,  p.  394,  1818. 

These  animals  are  usually  distorted,  and  not,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  symmetrical  on  the  two  aides. 

The  specimen  figured  was  taken  from  a  blue-fish  near  the  gill. 

Anthuea  beunnea  Harger,  sp.  nov.    (p.  426.) 

Nearly  uniform  in  size  throughout,  but  slightly  narrower  anteriorly. 
Antennule  and  antennae  nearly  equal  in  length,  scarcely  longer  than  the 
head.  Front  projecting  between  and  each  side  of  the  bases  of  the  anten- 
nulfe  into  prominent  angles.  Kyes  small  and  situated  in  the  sides  of  the 
lateral  prominences.  Thoracic  segments  smooth  and  shining  above ;  the 
third  with  a  slight  semicircular  depression  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
margin.  This  depression  is  still  more  strongly  marked  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing segments.  Fbst  segment  slightly  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
others  j  second  to  fifth  about  equal ;  sixth  and  seventh  considerably 
shorter;  the  seventh  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  sixth;  all 
the  segments  carinated  below.  Dorsal  surface  of  the  basal  portion  of 
the  abdomen  similar  to  the  posterior  segment  of  the  thorax,  showing 
no  indication  of  segments.  Terminal  portion  flat,  smooth,  and  narrowly 
ovate  at  tip.  Appendages  of  the  penultimate  segment  lamelliform, 
similar  in  form  to  the  terminal  plate  but  not  quite  equaling  it.  First 
pair  of  feet  short  and  thickened.     All  the  feet  slightly  hairy. 
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In  life  whitish  mottled  with  dull,  purplish  brown  above.  Eyes  black, 
retaining  their  color  In  alcohol.    Length,  14-15""". 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Anthuea  braohiata  Stimpson.    (p.  611.) 

Marioe  luvertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  43,  1853. 

This  Species  is  greatly  constricted  at  the  articulations  of  the  second- 
thoracic  segment,  and  by  that  character  is  easily  distinguished  from 
A.  brunnea. 

Bay  of  Fundy  to  Vineyard  Sound. 

Tanats  filum  Stimpson.    (p.  381.) 

Mariuo  Invertobrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  43,  1B53. 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Vineyard  Sound. 
Obpon  distortus  Leidy.     (p.  557.) 

Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.,  vol.  iii,  p.  149,  PI.  11,  fins.  aS-3-2,  1855. 
Branchial  cavity  of  OeUistmus  pugilator,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
ENTOMOSTEACA. 

The  Ostracoda  and  the  minute  Copeopoda  of  our  coast  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  studied  by  any  one  for  us  to  attempt  to  enumerate  even 
tlie  more  common  species. 

COPEOPODA. 
Sapphirina,  species.    Plate  VII,  flg.  33.     (p.  43^.) 

A  beautiful  species  of  this  remarkable  genus  was  takei)  off  Gay  Head, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  September  2  and  8. 

PHYLLOPODA. 

Abtemia  gracilis  Verrill. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  vol.  slviii,  p.  248, 1869 ;  Proceedings  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv. 
Soi.,  Tol.  xviii,  p.  235,  figs.  1  and  2,  1870. 
In  tubs  ofconcentrated  sea-water  at  NewHaven,  Connecticut;  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  salt-vats  at  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

SIPHONOSTOMA. 
Ebgasilus  labraces  Kroyer.     {p.  459.) 

Nat.    Tidsakrift,  ie63-'fi4,  p.  303,  PI.  11,  fig.   2,    (teste  Zoological  Record    for 
1965.) 
According  to  Kroyer,  found  upon  the  striped  bass  {Roccus  Uneatm) 
from  Baltimore,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  occur  on  the  coast   of  New 
England. 
Aegultjs  Catostomi  Dana  and  Herrick.    (p,  459.) 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series,  vol.  xxx,  p.  383,  1836,  and  vol.  sssi,  p,  297,  plate, 
1837. 
Parasitic  on  the  "sncker"   {Catostomus)  in  Mill  River,  near  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 
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Aegulus  LATICATJDA  Smith,  sp.  nov.     (p.  452.) 

Carapax  orbicular,  longer  than  broad;  anterolateral  margin  with  a 
deep  sinas  from  which  a  deep  sulcus  extends  to  the  center  of  the  cara- 
pax; sinns  of  the  posterior  margin  about  twice  as  deep  as  broad, 
extending  a  little  leas  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  carapax.  Byes 
large.  Body  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
carapax.  Tail  orbicular,  slightly  longer  than  broad,  its  posterior  sinus 
narrow,  extending  scarcely  a  fourth  the  length.  Antennulaj  and  antennse 
much  as  in  A.  Catostomi,  to  which  the  species  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance. The  sqnamifonn  appendage  upon  the  base  of  the  prehensile 
legs  expands  into  a  broad  posterior  margin,  which  is  divided  into  three 
broad,  closely  approximated  lobes,  of  whicb  the  extremities  are  broad, 
trnncated,  and  slightly  and  irregularly  excavated;  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  leg  is  much  as  in  A.  Catostomi,  the  ultimate  segment  longer  than 
the  penultimate  and  armed  at  the  tip  with  two  claws.  Natatory  legs 
short,  the  anterior  ones  not  projecting  beyond  the  carapax. 

In  alcoholic  specimens  most  of  the  carapax  is  opaque  and  blacl:  with 
a  thick  deposit  of  pigment. 

Length  of  entire  animal,  in  the  largest  specimen,  il'"™ ;  length  of 
carapax,  3.7;  breadth  of  carapax,  3.2;  length  of  tail,  1,3;  breadth  of 
tail,  1.1. 

Found  among  algie  iu  Vineyard  Sound. 

A  small  specimen  taken  atsurface  early  in  September  had  tlieopaque 
portions  of  the  carapax  dark  brown  in  life,  and  in  alcohol  it  retains 
about  the  same  color. 
Argulus  latus  Smith,  sp.  nov.     (p.  452,} 

Carapax  large,  orbicular,  broader  than  long;  the  anterolateral  border 
with  a  broad  shallow  sinus;  the  sinus  of  the  posterior  margin  not 
deeper  than  broad,  its  depth  scarcely  more  than  a  fifth  of  tiie  length  of 
the  carapax.  Body  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  carapax.  Tail  a  third  as  long  as  the  carapax,  about  two-thirds 
aa  broad  as  long,  the  lateral  margins  slightly  curved  and  nearly  parallel, 
the  sinus  very  broad  and  extending  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
length.  Disks  of  the  sucking  legs  about  a  fourth  as  wide  as  the  carapax. 
Squamiform  appendage  upon  the  base  of  the  prehensile  legs  with  a  pap- 
pilose  area  upon  the  expanded  distal  portion,  the  posterior  margin 
without  teeth  or  lobes,  but  the  outer  margin  of  the  expanded  portion 
armed  with  numerous  very  small  teeth ;  ultimate  segment  longer  than  the 
penultimate,  and  apparently  without  any  hooks  at  the  tip.  Natatory 
legs  all  long,  even  the  anterior  projecting  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
carapax. 

Color  of  alcoholic  specimens  yellowish  white. 

lyength,  3,0"™;  lengthof  carapax,  2.2;  breadtliof  carapax,  2.5;  length 
of  tail,  0.7;  breadth  of  tail,  0.45. 

Taken  at  the  surface,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  July  1. 
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Argulus  ME&Aiops  Smith,  sp,  nov.    (p.  452.) 

Carapax  subelHptical,  longer  than  broad ;  the  antero-lateral  margia 
with  a  deep  sinus;  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  earapax,  each  side  of  the 
shallow  and  narrow  sinus,  broady  roanded.  Eyes  very  large,  their 
diameter  a  tenth  as  great  as  the  breadtii  of  the  earapax.  Body  pro- 
jecting much  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  earapax.  Tail  some- 
what ovate,  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  the  sinus  only  a  small 
notch,  extending  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  length.  Natatory  legs  very 
long,  all  projecting  beyond  the  earapax.  Squamiform  appendages  upon 
the  bases  of  the  prehensile  legs,  with  a  pappilose  area  upon  the  expanded 
portion,  and  the  posterior  margin  armed  with  three  rather  slender 
teeth,  separated  by  broad  spaces;  the  terminal  segment  of  the  leg 
armed  with  two  small  hooks. 

Color  of  alcoholic  specimens,  yellowish  white. 

Length,  2.2"'" ;  length  of  earapax,  1.3;  breadth  of  earapax,  1.0 ;  length 
of  tail,  0.7;  breadth  of  tail,  0.47. 

Vineyard  Sound,  taken  at  the  surface,  July  8. 
Argulus  Ai-osiE  (Jould.     (p.  459.) 

Invertebrata  of  Maasaehiiaetts,  p.  340,  1841 , 
Parasitic  upon  the  alewife  in  Masaaehnsetts  Cay,  according  to  Goukl. 

Caligus  cuetus  Miiller.     (p.  459.) 

Eiitomostraca,p.  130, PI.  31, figs.  1,2,1785;  Krayer, Hat.  Tidsskriilt,  vol.  i,  p.  619, 
PI.  6,  flg.  2,  1837.  CaKgus  MulleH  Leaeb,  Encjel.  Brit.,  Snppl.,  vol.  i,  p.  405, 
PI.  20,  tigs.  1-8,  1816,  (teste  BairO  et  al.j)  Baird,  British  Entouiostraca,  p.  271, 
Pi.  33,  lijp.  4,  5.  Caligaa  Amerlcanaa  Pickering  anil  Dana,  Amor,  Jour.  Sci., 
vol.  ixxiv,  p.  835,  PI.  3-5,  1838 ;  Dana,  U.  8.  Expl.  EKpd,,  Crust.,  PI.  93. 
Abundant  upon  the  cod-flsh  of  our  coast  and  of  Europe.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  Calir/us  ;pisciHUS  of  Gould  and  other  American  writers, 

Caligus  rapas  Edwards,     (p.  457.) 

Hist.  nat.  des  CruBI.,  torne  iii,  p.  453,  PL  38,  fig.  9-13, 1840 ;  Baird,  op.  eit,,  p.  370, 
pi.  32,  figs.  2,  3;  SteeuBtnip  and  LUtken,  Bidrftg  til  Eunclskab  om  det  aabue 
Havs  Snyltokrebae  og  Lernaer,  p.  359,  PI.  3,  fig.  4,  18G1. 
Vineyard  Sound,  on  the  stingray,  {Trygon  centroura,)  and  small  speci- 
mens, both  male  and  female,  taken  at  the  surface  at  Wood's  Hole,  Sep- 
tember 3,  in  the  evening.    These  specimens  from  the  surface,  according 
to  Professor  Verrill's  notes,  were  light  flesh  color,  thickly  speckled  with 
minute  brown  spots,  the  eyes  bright  red, 

Lepeophthbtrus,  species,     (p.  459.) 

A  species  with  a  long  tail,  and  somewhat  like  the  L.  gracilis,  (Van 
Benaden  sp.,)  was  found  upon  the  sting  ray  (Trygon  centroura)  taken  in 
Vineyard  Sound. 
LBFEOPnTHEiBUS,  species.     (p.  45fl.) 

A  species  with  a  very  short  tail,  and  approaching  Heller's  genus  Ann- 
retes.  South  shore  of  Long  Island,  upon  a  flounder,  (Cha;nopsetta  ocel- 
lai-is.) 
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The  Lepeophtheirus  salmonk  Kroyer,  is  foiiud  upou  the  salmon  of  the 
northern  coast  of  New  England. 

EcilTHROGALBUS  COLBOPTEATUS  Steeustrup  and  Liltkea.     (p.  459.) 

op.  cit.,  330.  Dinematara  coleopfrata  GiiSrin,  IcnoKrapbie  du  Hfigne  animal,  Crust. 
PL  35,  fig.  6.  Dinemoura  alta  Baird,  British  Entomostraca,  p.  285,  PI.  33,  figs, 
6,7. 

Vineyard  Sound,  September  19,  from  the  back  fln  of  the  mackerel- 
shark,  (Lamna  punctata.)    It  has  been  found  upon  the  English  coast  and 
off  tbe  Azores. 
ECHTHEOGALEUS  DENTIOULATUS  Smith,  sp.  nOT.     (p.  459.) 

Cairapax  broader  than  long,  witli  a  very  slight  median  emargiiiation 
in  the  outline  of  the  front.  Posterior  portion  of  the  body  scarcely  longer 
and  not  quite  as  wide  as  the  carapax.  Dorsal  plates,  or  elytra,  covering 
much  more  than  half  the  genital  segment,  their  inner  and  posterior 
margins  armed  with  a  regular  series  of  small  teeth.  The  posterior  lobes  of 
the  genital  segment  somewhat  triangular  and  each  terminated  by  a  stout 
spine.  Dorsal  plate  of  the  tail  elongated,  obtusely  rounded  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  exposed  from  above  by  the  very  broad  sinus  in  the  genital 
segment.  The  tail  itself  broad,  somewhat  rectangular,  but  narrowed  dis- 
tally  and  not  projecting  behi)id  the  dorsal  plate ;  the  terminal  lamellae 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tail,  narrow,  linear,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  and  armed  at  the  tip  with  several  seta;. 

Length,  9""  ;  breadth  of  carapax,  5.1 ;  length  of  elytra  along  the  inner 
margin,  2.5. 

Vineyard  Sound,  on  Atwood's  shark,  (Carcharias  Atiooodi.) 

?  Pandarus  Cbanchii  Leach,     (p.  459.) 

Diet,  des  Sci.  rat.,  tomo  siv,  p.  535,  1819,  (teste  Edwards  et  al. ;)  Edwards,  Efegiie 
animal  de  Cavier,  3"'  f5d.,  Ci^uat.,  PI.  78,  fig.  2 ;  Steenstrup  and  Lutken,  op. 
cit.,,Pl.  II,  fig.  22. 
A  number  of  specimens  of  a  Pandarm,  taken  from  a  dusky  shark 
{Eulamia  obscura)  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  in  1870,  differ  only 
very  slightly  from  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  P,  Crancldi  quoted 
above. 
Pahdaeus,  species.    Plate  VII,  fig.  31.     (p.  457.) 

Vineyard  Sound,  on  Atwood's  shark,  (Carcharias  Atwoodi.)  It  is,  per- 
haps, only  a  variety  of  the  last  species,  but  differs  considerably  from  it, 
wanting  almost  wholly  the  series  of  spines  upon  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  carapax,  havingthe  caudal  appendages  shorter  and  obtuse,  besides 
some  slight  differences  in  the  natatory  legs. 

HOGAGUS  Lateeillii  Leach.     Plate  VII,  fig.  32.     (p.  457.) 

Diet.  des.  Sci.  nat.,  tome  siv,  p.  536,  1819,  (teste Edwards  et  al. ;)  Rfegne  animal 

de  Cnvier,  Crust,,  PI.  79,  fig.  3  ;  Hist,  nat,  des  Crust.,  tome  iii,  p.  459  ;  Steen- 

strnp  and  Liitkeu,  op.  oit.,  p.  384,  PI.  9,  fig.  18. 

Vineyard  Sound,  in  company  with  the  last  species,  on  Atwood's  shark. 

All  the  species  of  SogaguB  are  males  of  the  allied  genera,  Pand^rvs, 
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Echthrogaleus,  &e.,  and  are  only  provisionally  retained  in  a  separate 
gronp,  until  it  can  be  determined  to  whicli  of  these  genera  the  different 
species  really  belong.  This  species  ia  probably  a  Pandarus,  and  very 
likely  the  male  of  the  last  species. 

Our  specimens  differ  slightly  from  the  figures  given  by  Steeustrup  and 
Lutken,  the  dentiform  prominences  on  the  sides  of  the  genital  segment  in 
our  specimens  being  much  smaller  than  represented  ia  their  figures,  the 
segments  of  the  tail  somewhat  shorter  and  broader,  and  the  terminal 
lamellje  also  shorter  and  broader,  while  in  other  respects  they  agree  well. 
Steeostrup  and  Liitken's  specimens  were  taken  from  sharks  canght  in 
latitude  31°  north,  longitude  76°  weat,  (in  the  Gulf  Stream,  off  the  South 
Carolina  coast,)  and  in  latitude  40^  south,  longitude  31='  west,  while 
Leach's  came  from  latitude  1°  south,  longitude  4P  east. 

NoGAGUS  TENAx  Steenstrup  and  LUtken.     (p.  457.) 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  3a4,  363.  PI.  10,  fig.  20,  1861. 

Vineyard  Sound,  with  the  last  species,  upon  Atwood's  shark.  It  has 
nearly  as  extended  a  range  as  the  last  species. 

It  is  very  different  from  the  last  species,  having  the  branches  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  natatory  legs  each  composed  of  a  single  segment,  and 
the  tail  also  composed  of  a  single  segment,  which  is  broader  than  long, 
and  has  the  short,  truncate  caudal  lamelliB  attached  to  its  obliquely 
truncated  posterior  angles.    Length,  4,5""". 

This  species  probably  belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  the  last,  and 
is  perhaps  the  male  of  Eehthrogalem  Aenticulatm,  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated. Both  species  of  Nogagus,  the  FanAarm  and  HeMkrogaleas  denticu- 
latus,  were,  however,  all  found  on  the  same  specimen  of  the  shark,  so 
that  the  associatiou  of  males  and  females  in  one  or  two  instances  is  not 
very  good  proof  of  tlieir  identity. 

Pandarus  sinuatus  Say.     (p,  459,) 
Loc.  cit.,  p.  43G,  1818. 
This  Species  is  apparently,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  Say's  descrip- 
tion, allied  to  P.  Ueolor  Leach,  a  European  species,  which  is  probably 
uot  congeneric  with  the  species  which  we  have  previously  mentioned. 

Cbrrops  Latbeillii  Leach,    (p.  459.) 

Enoyl,  Brit.,  Suppl.,  val.  i,  p.  405,  PI.  30,  1816,  (teste  Edwards  et  al. ;)  Edwards, 
Hist.  nat.  des  Crust.,  tome  iU,  p.  475;  Baird,  op.  cit.,  p.  293,  PI,  34,  figs.  1,  2. 

According  to  Uould,  (op.  cit.,  p.  341,)  this  species  has  been  found  upon 
the  sun-fish  [OrthagoHscus  mold)  taken  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Anthosoma  cbassum  Steenstrup  and  Lutken.     {p.  460.) 

op.  cit.,  p.  367,  PI.  12,  fig.  24,  1861.  Caligaa  arassaa  Abildgaard,  (teate  Steen- 
strup and  Lutken,)  Natuth.  Selsk.  Skr.,  Bind  iii,  p.  49,  pi.  5,  [1794 1]  (teste 
Kroyer.)  Anfluiaomd  SmiMi  Leach,  Encycl.  Brit.,  Suppl.,  vol.  i,  p.  406,  PI.  20, 
1S16,  (teste  Edwards  et  al. ;)  Kroyer,  Nat.  Tidsskrift,  vol.  i,  p.  295,  PI.  a,  fig, 
S,  1836 ;  Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust,,  tome  iii,  493,  PI.  39,  fig.  5 ;  Efegne  ani- 
mal de  Cuvier,  Crust.,  PI.  79,  fijt.  3 ;  Baird,  op.  cit.,  p.  399,  PI.  33,  fig.  9. 
According  to  Gonld,  (op,  cit,,  p,  341,)  Anthosoma  Sinitkii  has  been 
20  v 
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found  upoii  the  mackerel- shark  [Lmnna  punctata)  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

LEBN^A  BEAKCHIALIS  LiDii^.     (p.  460.} 

Systeiua  Naturie;  Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  dcs  Crust,  totiio  iii,  p.  528;  Steeustrup 
aod  LiitkeD,  op.  cit.,  p.  403,  PI.  13,  fig.  2B. 
Pound  attached  to  the  gills  of  the  cod  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  and, 
undoubtedly,  extends  as  far  south  as  that  fish.     It  is  common  in  North- 
ern Europe. 

Penella  PLumosA  DeKay.    (p.  4ti(l.) 

op,  eit.,  p.  60,  1844. 
Found,  according  to  DeKay,  upon  Diodon  pilosus,  and  a  species  of 
Mhomhvs. 

Anchoeella  tjncikata  Sordmanu.     (p.  460.) 

Mikrograpliisclie  Beitrage,  Heft  ii,  p.  102,  Pi.  S,  figs.  B-ia,PI.  10,  figs.  1-5,  1832; 
Baii'd,  op,  cit.,  p.  337,  PI.  35,  fig.  9.  Lerna'a  aiicinala  Miiller,  Zoologia  Danica, 
vol.  i,  PI.  33,  fig.  2,  1788,  (teste  Norduiaou  el  al. ;)  Van  Benaden,  Poissous  des 
cCtes  de  Belgique,  Mfimoires  Aoad.  Eoyalu  Belgique,  tome  sssiii,  PI.  2,  tig.  7, 
1871.  . 
Found  upon  cod-fish  taken  at  Xew  London,  Connecticut.  It  is  a  com- 
mon European  species. 

Leeneonema  eadiata  Stp.  and  Ltk.     Plate  VII,  fig.  30.     (p.  458.) 
Op.  oit.,  p.  4O0,  1361.    Leriieoara  radiala  Leseur,  Joiiinal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila- 
delphia, vol.  iii,  p.  386,  PI.  11,  iig.  1, 1824. 
At  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersej',  and  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  very  common  npon  the  menhaden,  {Breeoortia  Menhadtn.) 

Leeneonema!,  species.    ;p.  400.) 

A  species  belonging  to  this,  or  a  closely-allied  genus,  was  found  aimii 
a  epecies  of  Carangus  taken  in  Vineyard  Sound. 

According  to  Gonld,  (op.  cit.,  p.  341,)  Penella  Jihsa  Cnvier,  (Gu6rin, 
op,  cit.,  Zoophytes,  PI,  9.  fig.  3;  Edwards,  Hist.  uat.  des  Crust.,  tome 
iii,  p.  535,)  has  been  found  upon  Orthagorisctts  mola,  and  might,  there- 
fore, occasionally  occur  south  of  Cape  Cod.  The  same  author  also  men- 
tions (p.  341)  Chondracanthus  comutus  Oavier,  (Nordmann,  op,  cit.,  p, 
111,  PI.  9,  figs.'5-lO;  Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust,,  tome  iii,  p.  500,  PI, 
40,  flgs.  18-22,)  and  Branchiella  Thynni  Cnvier,  (Edwards,  op.  cit.,  tome 
iii,  p.  512;  Steenetrup  and  Liitken,  op.  cit.,  p.  420,  PI.  15,  flg.  36,)  as 
occurring  upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

CIRKIPEDIA. 

Balanus  amphiteite  Darwin,     (p.  381.) 

Monograph  of  tbe  Cirripedia,  pp.  240,  614,  PI.  5,  fig,  2,  1854. 

Found  upon  the  bottoms  of  ships,  bnt  probably  does  not  live  long 
after  arriving  upon  our  coast.  It  is  found  in  all  the  tropical  and  warmer 
temperate  seas. 

Balanus  Unt'mnabulum  Linne,  (Darwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  194,  611,  PI.  1,  2, 
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flg.  1,)  occurs  with  the  last  species,  but  has  not  been  uotieed  living.    It 
has  about  the  same  rauge  as  the  £,  amphitrite. 

Balanus  ebueneus  Gould,      (p.  381.) 

Op.  cit.,  p.  15,  PI.  1,  fig.  C,  1841,  Darwin,  op.  eit.,  pp.  348,  614,  PJ.  5,  flg.  i. 
Prom  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It  sometimes 
occurs  in  brackish  or  even  fresh  water.  Professor  J.  Wyman  found  it 
living  about  50  miles  up  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  where  the  water 
was  fresh  enongh  to  drink,  and  the  specimens  lived  well  when  trans- 
ferred to  a  vessel  of  perfectly  fresh  water. 

Balanus  dipeovisus  Darwin. 

Op.  eit.,  pp.  250,  614,  PI.  6,  fig.  1. 
Darwin  gives  this  species  as  occurring  in  England,  Nova  Scotia,  United 
States,  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  so  that  it  undoubtedly  occurs 
upon  the  coast  of  New  England. 

Balanus  ceenatus  Bruguiere.    (p.  3S1.) 

Encyclop.  Method.,  1798,  (teste  Darwin;)  Darwin,  op.  cit.,pp.3(ll,61o,PI.fi,fig.6. 
Balanus  rugosue  Gould,  op.  cit.,  p.  16,  PI.  1,  fig.  10. 
Dredged  abundantly  in  Vineyard  Sound.    It  ranges  from  the  arctic 
regions  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  West  Indies. 

Balanus  balanoides  Stimpson.    (p.  305.) 

Marine  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  39,  1B53 ;  Daiwiu,  op.  cit.,  pp.  267,  615 
Pl.  7,  tig.  2.  Lepas  halanMdea  LinnS,  Systema  Naturie,  1767,  (teete  Darwin,) 
JIalanus  ovalarie  and  elovgatua  Gould,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  18,  P].  1,  figs.  7,  8. 

Extremely  abundant  between  tides.  It  inhabits  the  whole  North 
Atlantic. 

CORONULA  DLADEMA  De  Blaiuville,     (p.  460.) 

Diet,  dea  Soi.  nat.,  1824, (teste,  Darwin;)  Gonid,  op.  eit.,  p.  12;  Darwin,  op.  eit., 
pp.  417,  623,  PI,  15,  fig.  3,  PI.  16,  figs.  1,  3,  7.  Lepas  madema  Liaa^,  Systema 
Natutaj,  1767,  (teste  Darwin.) 

Attached  to  whales  taken  on  the  coast,  both  north  and  south  of  Cape 
Cod,    It  is  found  throughout  the  whole  North  Atlantic. 

Lepas  fasuiculaeis  Ellis  and  Solander,    Plate  VII,  flg.  34.     (p.  382.) 
Zoophytes,  1786,  (teste  Diirwiu;)  Darwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  92,  PI.  1,  fig.  6. 
Found  in  vast  numbers  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  June  and  July,  and 
frequently  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  August. 

Lepas  pbctinata  Spengler.     (p.  3S2.) 

Darwin,  op.  eit.,  p.  85,  PI.  1,  fig.  3.   Aaatifa  deiitata  Goald,  op.  eit.,  p.  21,  PI.  1,  fig. 

Attached  to  ships'  bottoms,  but  probably  does  not  live  long  after 
arriving  on  our  coast.  It  lives  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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Lepas  anatifera  Linn^.     {p.  382.) 

Syatema  NaturfK,  1767,  (teste  Darwin  ;)  Darwin,  op.  oit,,  p.  73,  PL  1,  fig.  1. 
Occurs  ill  the  same  way  as  the  last  species.     It  is  common  to  the 
Atlaiitic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

JjePas  anseeifera  Linn*;,    (p.  383.) 

Systema  Natnrie,  1767,  (teste  Darwin  ;)  Davwin,  op.  eit.,  p.  81,  PI.  1,  fig.  4.  Anati/a 
striata  Gould,  op.  oit.,  p.  20. 

This  Species  probably  occurs  in  the  same  way  as  the  last.     It  has  the 
same  range. 

COKCHODEEMA  AURITA  OlfCtS.      (p.  392.) 

Darwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  141,  PI.  3,  fig.  4.  Lepas  aurita  LinniS,  Systenia  Natune,  1757, 
(teste  Darwin.)     Otion  Canieri  Gould,  op.  oil.,  p.  23. 

On  ships'  bottoms,  &c.    It  ranges  throngh  all  the  seas. 

CONCHODBRMA  TIRGATA  Olfers.      (p,  392.) 

Darwin,  op.  cit.,p,  146,  PI.  3,  fig. 2.  iepas  virgala  Siiongler,  1790,  (teste  Darwin. ) 
Cineras  viflata  Gould,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

Occurs  in  the  same  way,  and  has  the  same  range  as  the  last  species. 

XIPHOSURA. 

LmuLUS  POLYPUEMUS  LatreiUe.    (p.  340.) 

Hist,  des  Crust.,  (teste  Edwards,)  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust.,  tome  iii,  p.  549;  Say,  loo. 
cit.,  p.  433;  Gould,  op.  oit,  p.  339;  Packard,  Memoirs  liostou  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,, 
to),  ii,  p.  155,  Fl.  3-5, 1872,  (on  tbe  development ;)  A.  Milne  Edwoi^,  Annales 
desSci.  nat.,  5"s6r.,  tomesvii,  DOS.  let  2,  Deo.,  1872,  PI.  5-16,  (on  the  anatomy.) 
MonoevJae  PofjflftfiHHsLinniS,  Syatema  Natnrre ;  Polgph^m  occidentalU  Lamark, 
Hist,  des  Auim.  sans  vert.;  Do  Kay,  op.  cit.,  p. 55,  PI.  11,  flg.fiCh  Limulas 
(tUMtralia  Say,  loc.  cit.,  p.  436.  Xiphoaitra  Foljiphemua  White,  List  of  Crust,  in 
BritiBh  Mns.,  p.  121,  1847. 

Ca,seo  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  Florida. 
ASNELIDA. 

rOLYCn^ETA. 

Apheobita  aouleata  Linn,     (p.  507.) 

Systema  Katurm,  ed.  xji,  vol.  i,  p.  1084,  1767;  Malmgren,  Ofvors.  af  Kong.  Vet.- 
Akad.  Forliandlingar,  1865,  p.  52;  Joiinston,  Catalogue  of  Britisli  Non-Pai- 
aaitical  Worms,  p.  101,  PI.  G,  1865 ;  Qoatrefages,  Histoire  natorelle  dea  An- 
nexe, vol.  i,  p.  191, 1865. 

Off  Gay  Head  in  15  to  10  fathoms,  mud ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  106 

fathoms,  mud;  St.  George's  Bank,  50  fathoms;  northward  to  Labra- 
dor.   Northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great  Britain  and  Mediterranean. 
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liBPiDONOTUS  SQUAMATUS  Leach.    Plate  X,  figs.  40,  41.     (p.  320.) 

Jphrodiia  sqiiamaia  Linn.,  Sjst.  Nat.,  ed.  i,  p.  665;  ed,  sii,  p.  1084.  FolynSe 
equamata  Savigny,  Syst.  Aanel.,  20  (t.  Qaatr.) ;  Quatr.,  op.  cit.,  p.  218.  Aphro- 
dila  punctata  MiiH.,  Zool.  Dan.  Prod.,  p.  218  (t.  Malmgren}.  L^idonotua 
aquamalus-  Malmgren,  op.  cit.,  p.  56;  Johnston,  op,  cit.,  p.  109,  PI.  7,  tig.  1 . 
L^idonote  armadillo  Leidy,  Marine  Invert,  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
p.  16,  PI.  11,  fig.  54.    Folijnoe  dasijpas  Qaatr.,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  236. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey ;  Kew  Haven ;  "Watch  Hill,  Ehotle 
Island;  Vineyard  Sound,  &c.  Very  common  north  of  Cape  Cod  to 
Labrador  and  Iceland;  northern  coasts  of  Europe;  Great  Britain; 
Erance. 

In  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  it  occurs  abundantly  from  above  low-water 
mark  to  the  depth  of  80  fathoms. 

Lepidonotus  suBLEvrs  VerriU,  sp.  nov.    Plate  X,  (ig,  42.     (p.  330.) 

Body  oblong,  somewhat  narrowed  toward  each  end,  entirely  covered 
by  twelve  pairs  of  large  scales,  or  "  elytra,"  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  and  last  pairs,  are  broad  oval,  evenly  rounded  posteriorly,  the 
outer  lateral  edge  with  a  fine  fringe;  the  posterior  margin  smooth.  Their 
surface  is  iridescent  and  nearly  smooth  throughout,  and  destitute  of 
tubercles,  but  has  minute  rounded  granules,  and  appears  punctate 
under  a  lens.  The  scales  of  the  last  pair  are  elongated,  with  the  inner 
edge  curved  inward,  but  without  a  distinct  emargination,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  preceding  species.  Betas  numerous,  slender  bnt  stiff, 
amber-yellow.  Scales  nsually  reddish  or  greenish  brown,  finely  specked 
with  dark  brown.    Length  up  to  30"" ;  breadth,  8™". 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  nearly  smooth 
scales,  the  form  of  the  last   pair,  and  the  lighter-colored  and   more 
slender  setie, 
Savin  Eock,  near  New  Haven  ;  Vineyard  Sound. 

Lbpidonoius  ANausTUS  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  404.) 

Body  elongated,  narrow,  of  nearly  uniform  width  throughout,  convex 
above.  Twelve  pairs  of  elytra,  which  are  only  slightly  imbricated  and 
hardly  cover  the  back  completely,  there  being  often  a  narrow  naked 
dorsal  space,  but  when  the  elytra  are  closely  appressed  the  back  is 
nearly  covered.  The  elytra  are  rather  small,  regularly  oval,  except  those 
of  the  terminal  pairs;  outer  edge  irregularly  fringed ;  surface  covered 
with  small,  slightly  prominent,  roundish  granules.  Posterior  elytra 
with  a  deep  emargination  on  the  inner  margin.  Head  larger  and  rela- 
tively broader  than  in  L.  squamatus,  convex,  with  well-rounded  sides, 
eyes  larger  and  farther  apart.  Antenuie  rather  short.  Set*  shorter 
tban  in  either  of  the  preceding  species,  of  nearly  uniform  length,  rather 
rigid,  light  amber-colored,  forming  short  dense  fascicles.  Color  varia- 
bly; in  one  specimen  the  scales  were  yellowish  gray  and  brownish, 
varied  with  dark  specks,  and  with  a  central  subeircular  or  somewhat 
crescent-shaped  white  spot,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  dark  brown  specks, 
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which  form  an  irregular  dark  spot  oq  the  inner  border  of  the  pale  central 
spot. 

Eeefs  off  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  among  rocks 
and  algiB. 

HarjioTHOe  imbeicATA  Malmgron.     (p.  321.) 

Nordiska  Hafa-Aimulater,  op.  cit.,  p.  67, 1865,  PI.  9,  f  g.  S,  A-E  Aphrodita  imbri- 
cata  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat,,  ed,  xii,-p.  1084,  1767.  Aphrodita  atrata  Muller,  Prodr- 
Zool.  Dan.,  No.  2644  (t.Malmgren);  Fabridna, Fauna  Ovnanlindica,  p  308,  PI. 
1,  fig.  70.  iepMonote  dn-aia  CErated,  Gron.  Ann.  Dorsib  ,  184%  p  ]4,P1  l,flga. 
1,5,6,11,14,15;  StimpBon,  InTertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p  3C,  1353  PolynOe 
cirrata  Sara,  Arcb.  iiir.  Natuig.,  vol.  xi,  1845,  p,  11,  P).  1,  figs.  12-21  (embry- 
ology). 

New  Haven;  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island ;  Vineyard  Sound;  Massa- 
chusetts Bay ;  Bay  of  Fundy  and  northward  to  Greenland ;  Iceland ; 
and  Spitsbergen.  Northern  coasts  of  Europe ;  Scotland.  In  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  it  is  common  from  above  low- water  mark  to  60  fathoms;  in 
Vineyard  Sound,  from  low-water  mark  to  15  fathoms;  25  fathoms  off 
Buzzard's  Bay. 

Sthenelais  riCTA  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  348.) 

(?)  SigalioH  MathUdw  Leidy,  Marine  Invert,  Fauna  of  the  CoaatB  of  Rhode  laland 
and  New  Jersey,  p.  16,  PI.  11,  f.  53,  from  Journal  Philadelphia  Acad.,  series  ii, 
TOl.  iii,  1855  {non  And.  and  Edw.)    (?)  Slkenetais Leidyi  Qnatr.,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i, 
p.  278  (no  description). 
Body  depressed,  much  elongated,  nearly  uniform  in  breadth  through- 
oat;  back  convex;  ventral  surface  flat.    The  whole  dorsal  surface  is 
closely  covered  by  the  imbricated  scales,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
150  pairs.    These,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs, 
are  broadly  lunate,  with  a  deep  emargination  in  the  center  of  the  ante- 
rior edge;  the  posterior  and  lateral  margins  are  broadly  rounded ;  the 
outer  lateral  edge  is  laciniately  fringed ;  the  posterior  edge  is  smooth ; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  anterior  scales  is  covered  with  minnte,  slightly 
elevated  granules  ;  farther  back,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  scales  is  smooth,  and  the  microscopic  granules  are  restricted  to  the 
anterior  and  inner  portions.     The  scales  of  the  anterior  pair  are  oval,  and 
have  their  entire  outer  and  anterior  margins  minutely  but  irregularly 
denticulate. 

The  head  is  small,  rounded,  contracted  behind  the  posterior  eyes  and 
in  front  of  the  anterior  ones ;  the  eyes  are  near  together,  in  a  quadran- 
gle ;  those  in  the  anterior  pair  are  a  little  farther  apart,  and  lateral. 
The  head  is  prolonged  anteriorly  into  a  narrow  elliptical  or  oval  portion, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  median  anteunie ;  close  to  and  below  each 
of  the  anterior  eyes  a  prominent,  membranous,  ciliated  process  arises. 
The  feet  of  the  first  pair,  which  are  directed  forwajd,  are  elongated,  and 
bear  a  pair  of  slender,  elongated,  dorsal  cirri,  which  are  nearly  as  long 
as  the  antenniB ;  a  much  shorter,  slender  cirrus  from  the  lower  lobe,  with 
a  small,  thin,  membraneous  process  below ;  and  a  large  fascicle  of  long, 
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slender  setfe,  as  long  as  tlie  median  antennsB.  The  palpi  are  sleuder, 
longer  than  the  antennEe ;  lateral  feet  promiuent,  projecting  beyond  the 
scales ;  setse  ligbt  yellow. 

(jolor  TariaWe,  generally  light  gcay,  with  a  dark  brown  median  dorsal 
band,  each  scale  often  bordered  on  the  poaterior  and  inner  edges  with 
brown,  which  is  connected  with  a  blackish  angular  spot  near  the  ante- 
rior margin,  the  rest  of  the  scale  being  transparent  and  whitish;  bead 
dark  brown,  with  a  red  central  spot  and  a  round  whitish  spot  on  each 
side.    Length  up  to  150"'" ;  breadth  usually  about  4""". 

Vineyard  Sound,  low- water  mark  to  14  fathoms ;  off  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 21  fathoms,  sand;  off  New  Haven,  4  to  5  fathoms,  shelly.  Great 
Egg  Harbor  (Leidy). 

This  speeies  differs  considerably  in  the  form  of  the  head,  antennse, 
&e.,  from  the  figure  given  by  Leidy.  His  description  is  insufficient  to 
determine  whether  he  observed  the  sa 


Hephthys  ing-ens  Stimpson.    Plate  XII,  figs.  59,  60.  -  (p.  431;) 

Marino  Inrertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  33,  in  Smithsonian  Contributioos,  1853. 

Long  Island  Sound,  off  New  Haven,  3  to  8  fathoms,  mud,  common  ; 
off  Block  Island,  in  29  fathoms;  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  60  fathoms. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  head  and 
position  of  the  small  antenuEe ;  by  the  large  median  dorsal  papilla  on  the 
proboscis,  and  the  smaller  ventral  one ;  by  the  very  prominent  and  widely 
separated  rami  of  the  posterior  feet ;  and  the  dark  color  of  the  setae. 
It  grows  to  the  length  of  130""°  or  more. 

Nbphthys  picta  Ehlers.    Plate  XII,  fig.  57.     (p.  348.) 
Die  Borstcnwiirnier,  vol,  i,  p.  633,  PI.  23,  figs.  9,  35,  1868. 
Vineyard  Sound,  low-water  mark  to  8  fathoms,  muddy  and  shelly. 
Nahant;  Charleston  (Ehlers). 

Nephthys  buceea  Ehlers.     Plate  XII,  fig.  58.     (p.  416.) 
Die  Borstetiwilrmer,  vol.  i,  p.  617,  PI.  23,  fig.  8. 

Vineyard  Sound,  8  to  10  fathoms,  shelly ;  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island, 
4  to  5  fathoms,  among  rocks  and  sand.  Massachusetts  Bay  (Ehlers). 

This  species  is  remarkable  both  for  the  form  of  the  head  and  the 
length  of  the  setie,  which  often  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  body. 

Nephthys  ciliata  Eathke, 

Beitriige  znr  Fauna  Norwegena,  p.  170,  1843 ;  Malmgren,  op.  cit.,  p.  104,  PI. 
19,  figs.  17,  A-C,  1865;  Quatrefagea,  op.  cit.,  p.  429  (Nepktys);  EUera, 
Boratenwiimier,  vol.  i,  p.  639,  PI.  23,  fig.  36, 1858.  Nereis  ciliafa  MiiUer,  Zoolog. 
Danica,  vol.  iii,  p.  17,  P],  89,  figs.  1-4  (t.  Ebiera).  Nephtki/g  horealis  (Ersted, 
Anniilat.  Danicor.  eonsp.,  p.  32, 1843  {t.  Malmgren). 

Ehlers  gives  Edgartown  as  a  locality  for  this  species.  It  is  a  northera 
fbrm,  found  at  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain.     Stimpson  records  it  from  the 
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Bay  of  Fundy,  in  iO  fathoms,  mud.  It  was  dredged  near  St.  George's 
Bank  in  85, 110,  and  150  fathoms,  mnd,  by  Dr.  A.  S,  Packard,  on  the 
"Bache,"  1872. 

EUMIDIA  Americana  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  494.) 

Body  loBg  and  slender.  Head  triangular,  subcordate,  broad  and 
slightly  emarginate  posteriorly,  the  sides  rapidly  converging,  the  front 
end  narrow  and  rounded,  with  four  sleuder  aotennse,  which  are  as  long 
as  the  head ;  odd  median  antenna  long  and  sleuder,  tapering,  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  the  head.  Eyes  moderately  large,  round,  convex,  near 
the  i)osterior  margin  of  the  head.  Tentacular  cirri  long  and  slender ; 
crowded,  Proboscis  elongated,  subclavate,  enlarging  to  the  end,  which 
is  surrounded  by  about  fourteen  triangular  papillje ;  the  basal  two-thirds 
covered  with  small,  slender,  prominent  papiUiB,  which  are  not  crowded, 
but  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows ;  this  part  of  the  proboscis  is;  in  the 
preserved  specimens,  longitudinally  ridged  and  transversely  wrinkled ; 
the  terminal  third  is  nearly  smooth,  but  usually  minutely  granulous. 
The  lateral  lamellte,  or  branchije,  are  ovate-lanceolate,  leaf-like,  with 
curved  tips ;  posteriorly  they  are  larger  and  more  acute.  Length  up  to 
50""" ;  breadth,  l.S-"™. 

Vineyard  Sound,  8  to  12  fathoms,  among  compound  ascidians. 

EuMiDiA  TIVIDA  Venill,  sp.  nov. 

Head  relatively  a  little  longer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  with  the 
sides  more  convex,  and  the  front  rounded ;  antenuie  long  and  sleuder. 
Eyes  brownish,  very  large,  about  twice  as  large  as  in  the  preceding 
species.  Proboscis  long,  slender,  clavate,  nearly  smooth,  but  with  a 
few  minute,  distant  papillae  ;  the  terminal  orifice  surrounded  by  about 
eighteen  very  small  papilliform  denticulations.  Branchise  of  the  ante- 
rior segments  long  and  narrow  lanceolate ;  of  the  middle  segmeuts 
ovate.    Length  up  to  45°"" ;  breadth,  LS"""". 

Vineyard  Sound,  8  to  12  fathoms,  among  ascidians. 

EuMiDiA  PAPiLLOSA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Head  short,  rounded,  convex,  emarginate  posteriorly,  the  sides 
convexj  antenna  not  very  slender;  median  odd  one  stout,  tapering, 
acute,  as  long  as  the  head.  Eyes  large;  brown.  Tentacular  cirri 
rather  stout,  those  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
the  others.  Proboscis  long,  clavate,  densely  covered  with  short, 
rounded  papiilai,  and  with  a  circle  of  minute  papillte  at  the  orifice. 

Length  up  to  40™™ ;  breadth,  2""". 

Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  10  fathoms,  among  compound  ascidians. 

Eui.Ai.iA  nsTAciA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Body  moderately  slender,  depressed.  Head  convex,  shorter  than 
broad ;  in  preserved  specimens,  sides  well  rounded,  posterior  margin 
slightly  emarginate ;  median  odd  antenna  small,  slender,  considerably 
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ahorter  tliaii  the  head.  Eyes  large,  brown.  Teutaeular  cirri  moder- 
ately longj  the  four  posterior  ones  considerably  longer  than  the  others. 
Branehise  narrow  lanceolate  anteriorly;  ovate  and  leaf-like  on  the  middle 
segments ;  longer  and  lanceolate  posteriorly.  Proboscis  long,  more  or 
less  clavate,  smooth,  but  often  showing  longitudinal  striations,  and 
sometimes  with  a  few  very  minute  scattered  papilla  toward  the  end  ; 
the  orifice  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  numerous  minate  papillse.  Color 
bright  yellowish  green  (epidote-greea  or  pistachio-green),  often  with 
obscure  darker  markings  posteriorly,  and  at  the  base  of  the  append- 
ages.   Length  up  to  40™" ;  breadth,  LS"""". 

Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  12  fathoms,  among  compound  ascidians ;  off  New 
Haven,  4  to  5  fathoms,  among  hydroids. 

EULALIA  GEANULOSA  VertJll,  8p.  nOV. 

"Body  not  very  slender;  considerably  stouter  than  in  the  preceding 
species,  and  less  tapering  anteriorly.  Head  short  cordate,  decidedly 
emarginate  behind,  broader  than  long;  sides  prominently  rounded; 
front  small,  rounded.  Antenje  short;  odd  one  slender,  originating 
between  the  eyes,  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  head.  Eyes  large, 
round,  convex,  dark  brown.  Proboscis  long,  clavate,  thickly  covered' 
throughout  with  round,  scarcely  prominent,  crowded,  rather  large 
grannies,  each  of  which  has  a  dark  central  spot ;  orifice  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  small  papillaj.  Tentacular  ciiri  slender,  acute,  the  two  poste- 
rior pairs  long,  reaching  the  eighth  segment,  lateral  appendages 
large  and  prominent  for  the  genus.  Branchi*  of  upper  ramus  rather 
large,  ovate,  leaf-like  anteriorly;  larger  and  obliquely  ovate,  with 
acuminate  tips,  farther  back ;  branchim  of  lower  ramus  similar  in  form 
and  nearly  as  large.  Color  bright  grass-green.  Length  55™",  or  more ; 
breadth,  2"™;  length  of  proboscis,  6°"", 
Ofl'  New  Haven,  4  to  5  fathoms,  among  hydroids. 

EuLALiA  ANNULATA  Verrill,  8p.  nov. 

Body  moderately  slender,  convex,  tapering  to  both  ends.  Head 
longer  than  broatl,  somewhat  oblong,  truncate  behind,  the  sides  but 
little  convex,  narrowing  but  little  to  the  obtusely  rounded  front.  Pro- 
boscis covered  with  small  prominent  papillae.  Eyes  two,  large,  dark 
brown  or  blackish,  rather  near  together.  Odd  median  antenna  slender, 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  head,  placed  far  in  advance  of  the  eyes; 
frontal  antennae  rather  large,  about  the  same  in  length,  but  much 
stouter  than  the  median  one,  with  slender  tips.  Tentacular  cirri  very 
unequal,  the  two  upper  pairs  much  longer  than  the  others,  not  very 
slender,  reaehing  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  segment  in  preserved  speci- 
mens ;  the  two  lower  pairs  not  more  than  one-third  as  long.  Dorsal 
branchiae  narrow  and  acute  throughout ;  the  anterior  ones  are  narrow 
lanceolate,  with  subacute  tips;  those  farther  back  become  still  more 
elongated,  narrow  lanceolate,  or  almost  linear  lanceolate,  with  acuminate 
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tips,  and  in  length  equal  to  lialE  the  diameter  of  the  body ;  posteriorly 
they  become  somewhat  wider,  with  aonte,  carved  tips.  Caudal  cirri 
small,  narrow  lanceolate,  about  as  long  as  the  posterior  lateral  lamellse, 
or  branehife.  Color  of  preserved  specimens  pale  greenish  or  bluish 
gray,  with  narrow  annulations  of  golden  brown,  and  iridescent.  Length 
50""",  or  more ;  breadth  about  1.25"™. 
"Vineyard  Sound,  4  to  X2  fathoms,  among  ascidians. 

EuLAiiA  GRACILIS  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Body  very  long  and  slender,  with  the  segments  deeply  incised ;  pos- 
terior segments  elongated.  Head  small,  elongated,  tranuate  behind; 
posterior  angles  not  prominent,  oblong,  tapering  but  little  toward  the 
front,  which  is  obtusely  rounded ;  sides  not  swollen.  Eyes  of  moderate 
size,  brown,  situated  close  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head.  iThe 
four  frontal  antenUEe  are  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  head,  rather 
stout,  tapering,  and  the  head  is  slightly  constricted  behind  them  ;  odd 
median  one,  small,  slender,  inconspicuous,  about  one-third  the  length  of 
the  head,  placed  considerably  in  advance  of  the  eyes.  Tentacular  cirri 
rather  stout,  the  two  upper  ones  longest,  rather  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  head;  the  posterior  pair,  when  extended  backward,  reaches  the 
fifth  setigerous  segment  in  preserved  specimens;  the  two  lower  ones 
are  considerably  stouter  and  smaller,  nearly  equal,  and  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  head  in  alcoholic  specimens.  Branchiee  of  the  anterior 
segments  short,  oval,  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  posteriorly  larger,  elongated 
oval,  leaf-like.  Color  light  greenish  brown  or  olive,  with  a  row  of  dark 
brown  spots  along  each  side  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body. 

Length  up  to  65""°;  breadth  about  1"". 

Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  14  fathoms,  among  ascidians  and  hydroids. 

This  species  is  very  active  in  its  motions.  In  general  appearance  it 
resembles  certain  species  of  Phyllodoee,  for  which  it  might  easily  be 
mistaken,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  translucency  of  the  odd  median 
antenna,  which  is  not  easily  observed,  especially  with  living  specimens, 
The  position  of  the  tentacular  cirri  is,  however,  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  genus  from  Phyllodoee  and  Eumidia.  The  form  of  the  head  is  quite 
peculiar,  but  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Phyllodoee  gracilis,  and  also 
the  preceding  species. 

One  specimen  of  the  Eulalia  gracilis  was  found  in  which  fissiparity 
was  apparently  about  to  take  place.  In  this,  one  of  the  segments  was 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  had  developed  a  distinct  pair  of  eyes.  The 
specimen  unfortunately  died  before  the  separation  took  place. 

Phyllodocb  gracilis  Verrill,  ep.  nov.    PI.  XI,  flg,  56.     (p.  494.) 

(?)  Pkyjlodooe  waculata  A.  Agassii,  Aunals  Lyceum.  New  York,  vol.  viii,  p.  333, 
fig.  53,  1866  {non  Muller,  nee  (Ersted). 

Body  very  long  and  slender.  Head  longer  than  broad,  decidedly 
cordate  behind,  with  the  posterior  angles  well  rounded ;  the  sides  swell- 
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ing  out  opposite  the  eyes,  theu  narrowing  to  near  tlie  antennae,  where 
there  is  a  slight  constriction,  and  expanding  slightly  at  the  end,  which 
is  obtusely  rounded.  Eyes  very  large,  brown,  wide  apart,  and  sub-lateral, 
■connected  by  a  curved  band  of  brown  specks;  antenna  rather  large  and 
long,  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  head.  Tentacular  cirri  large,  the  two 
posterior  much  the  longest,  reaching  to  about  the  eighth  setigerous  seg- 
ment. Branchiffiof  anterior  segments  broad  oval  or  sub-circular,  rounded 
«t  the  end ;  posterior  ones  larger,  broad  oval,  narrowed  to  the  end.  Pro- 
boscis with  a  large,  swollen,  basal  portion,  on  which  are  twelve  lougi- 
tudinal  rows  of  large,  prominent,  obtuse  papillie,  about  seven  in  each 
row;  and  a  terminal  smooth  portion,  which  is  somewhat  longer,  and 
about  as  broad  at  the  end  as  the  basal  portion,  but  considerably  narrower 
at  its  commencement ;  the  orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  large, 
rounded  papilla.  Color  greenish,  with  a  median  dorsal  row  of  dark 
brown  spots,  and  another  less  conspicuous  row  along  each  side  of  the 
back,  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  appendages. 

Leugth  np  to  To"™;  breadth,  1  to  1.25="". 

Watch  Hill,  Bhode  Island,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  rocky  bottom. 

The  figure  (56)  copied  from  one  of  those  given  by  Mr.  Agassiz  does 
not  agree  perfectly  with  the  specimens  described,  but  probably  represents 
the  same  species.  The  head,  as  figured,  is  more  oblong  and  the  eyes 
nearer  together  than  in  my  specimens;  the  tentacular  cirri  are  less 
crowded.  The  anterior  ones,  in  the  preserved  specimens  at  least,  appear 
to  arise  from  beneath  the  base  of  the  head.  Some  of  these  differences 
may  be  due  to  the  differeut  states  of  extension  and  contraction ;  for  the 
species  in  this  family  are  all  quite  changeable  in  form  during  life,  and 
usually  contract  very  much  in  alcohol. 

Phyllodooe  catenula  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  494.) 

Head  somewhat  longer  than  broad,  slightly  cordate  posteriorly,  with 
the  posterior  angles  well  rounded,  and  the  sides  full  and  convex ;  iront 
broadly  rounded,  and  with  a  slight  emargination  in  the  middle.  Eyes 
.  large,  dark  brown,  placed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head ;  antennie 
rather  long,  slender.  Tentacular  cirri  long  and  slender,  the  two  posterior 
much  longer  than  the  others.  Branehia;  of  anterior  segments  broad 
ovate,  with  rounded  tips ;  farther  back  larger  aud  longer,  ovate,  leaf-like, 
with  acuminate  tips.  Proboscis  with  twelve  rows  of  papilla  on  the 
basal  portion,  which  are  prominent,  somewhat  elongated,  obtuse,  seven 
or  eight  in  the  lateral  rows,  those  iu  each  row  close  together.  Color  of 
body  and  branchi*  pale  green,  with  a  median  dorsal  row  of  dark  brown 
spots,  one  to  each  segment;  and  two  lateral  rows,  in  which  there  is  a 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  "  foot;"  head  pale,  or  greenish  white. 

Length  up  to  75""";  breadth  about  1.5'"'°. 

Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  in  4  to  6  fathoms,  among  rocks  and  algae, 
and  in  tide-pools;  Wood's  Hole,  at  surface,  evening,  July  3..  Very 
common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  low-water  to  50  fathoms. 
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This  Species  is  closely  allied  to  P.pulcAella  Malmgren,  from  iS'ortlierii 
Europe,  bat  differs  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  head,  which  is  shorter 
and  rounder  in  the  latter ;  the  branchi^  also  differ  in  form.  It  is  a  very 
active  species,  and  secretes  a  large  quantity  of  mucus. 

Eteone  eobusta  Yerrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  48S.) 

Body  large,  stout,  depressed,  broadest  in  the  middle,  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  each  end.  Head  small,  about  as  long  as  wide,  convex,  -with  a  me- 
dian depression;  the  sides  roundedj  front  obtusely  rouaded.  The  foar 
frontal  antennse  are  very  small,  short,  obtuse,  less  than  half  the  diameter 
of  the  head.  Eyes  very  small,  black.  Tentacles  very  small  and  shorti 
tapering,  their  length  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  head,  the  two 
pairs  about  equal.  Branchite  small,  sessile,  anteriorly  very  small,  oval, 
obtuse;  in  the  middle  region  rounded,  sub-oval.  Color  dark  green,  with 
the  anterior  portion  somewhat  paler,  and  with  light  green  transverse 
bands  between  the  segments ;  lateral  appendages  pale  green. 

Length,  125™™;  breadth  in  middle,  5""^;  length  of  head,  0.6™™. 

"Watch  Hill,  Eliode  Island,  under  stones,  between  tides,  April  13, 1873, 

Eteone  li^iicola  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p.  349.) 

Body  very  long  and  slender,  tapering  gradually  to  both  ends;  depressed, 
and  with  deeply  incised,  elongated^segmeuts  posteriorly;  less  depressed 
and  with  shorter  and  less  distinct  segments  anteriorly.  Head  small, 
abont  as  broad  as  long,  the  posterior  angles  well  rounded,  the  sides  with 
a  slight  constriction  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  narrowing  rapidly ;  front 
narrow,  convex ;  antennie  slender,  about  half  the  length  of  the  head- 
Eyes  minute,  inconspicuous.  Tentacular  cirri  about  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  head.  Lateral  appendages  small  on  the  anterior  segments,  becom- 
ing much  more  prominent  farther  hack;  anterior  branchije  very  small, 
ovate,  sessile;  those  farther  back  much  larger,  and  narrow  ovate. 
Color,  when  living,  light  green  throughout. 

Length  about  80™™ ;  breadth,  including  appendages,  1.5""". 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  in  mud  at  low-water, 

Eteone  setosa  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Body  long  and  slender,  resembling  the  preceding  in  form,  but  some- 
what less  slender.  Head  shorter  and  broader,  the  posterior  angles 
prominently  rounded ;  two  slight  notches  or  emarginations  on  the 
posterior  margin,  the  middle  portion  extending  farther  back  than  the 
lateral;  sides  rapidly  tapering;  front  narrow.  Anteunie  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  head.  Eyes  small,  but  quite  distinct.  Tentacular 
cirri  scarcely  as  long  as  the  head.  Lateral  appendages  a  little  promi- 
nent on  the  ant-erior  segments,  but  much  less  so  than  farther  back ;  setie 
numerous.  The  branchife  are  small,  sessile,  and  incon.spicuous  anteriorly; 
larger  and  ovate  farther  back. 

Length  up  to  75™™;  breadth  about  2""". 

Vineyard  Sound,  0  to  12  fathoms,  among  ascidians. 
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Bteone,  species  undetermiQed, 

A  small  and  slender  species  was  dredged  off  Gay  Head,  iu  19  fathoms, 
soft  mud. 

Another  very  peculiar  species  of  Eteone  was  obtained  at  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  New  Jersey.  Iu  this  the  head  is  deiiressed  and  elongated, 
tapering,  with  short  antenna.-  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  round 
and  with  the  lateral  appendages  very  small,  closely  appressed,  and  not 
at  all  prominent,  giving  to  this  part  of  the  body  a  smooth  appearance; 
on  this  part  of  the  body  the  braachife  are  very  small,  lunate,  sessile, 
closely  appressed;  farther  back  they  become  much  larger,  and  rounded 
or  ovate,  while  the  setigerons  lobe  becomes  prominent,  and  the  8et« 
much  longer  and  more  numerous. 

PODAEKB  OBSCURA  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    PI.  XII,  flg.  61.     (p.  319.) 

Body  convex  above,  flat  below,  with  the  segments  deeply  incised  at 
the  sides,  moderately  slender  iu  full  extension,  but  capable  of  great  con. 
traction,  tapering  gradually  to  the  caudal  extremity,  and  less  toward  the 
head.  Head  small,  broader  than  long,  emarginate  in  front,  sides  forming 
rounded  angles;  posterior  margin  nearly  straight.  Antennae  Ave,  sub- 
equal,  the  outer  pair  articulated  upon  a  short,  thick  basal  segment;  the 
odd  median  one  is  somewhat  shorter,  articulated  upon  a  small  basal 
segment,  which  arises  in  front  of  the  anterior  pair  of  eyes.  Tentacular 
cirri  long,  slender,  sis  on  each  side,  two  arising  from  each  of  the  flrsfc 
three  annulations,  on  each  side;  those  on  the  middle  are  longest,  those 
on  the  first  shortest.  Eyes  four,  email,  red;  those  on  each  side  close 
together,  but  those  of  the  anterior  pair  are  farthest  apart.  Proboscis 
with  a  large,  swollen  basal  portion,  and  a  smaller  cylindrical  terminal 
portion,  the  surface  nearly  smooth.  Lateral  appendages,  or  "feet," 
elongated,  biramous.  The  upper  branch  is  short,  conical,  bearing 
.at  its  extremity  a  long,  slender  dorsal  cirrus,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
breadth  of  the  body,  or  even  exceeding  it,  and  having  a  short  basal 
joint;  the  setie  of  the  upper  ramus  are  very  few  and  small.  The  lower 
branch  is  much  larger  and  longer,  thick  at  base,  tapering  somewhat  to 
the  obtuse  end,  from  whicli  a  small,  terminal,  obtuse,  papilliform  process 
arises;  the  short,  acute,  ventral  cirrus  arises  from  about  the  terminal 
third,  and  is  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  dorsal  cirrus ;  the  setse  are 
numerous  and  long,  forming  a  broad,  fan-shaped  fascicle,  in  which  the 
middle  setie  are  considerably  longer  than  the  upper  and  lower  ones,  and 
in  length  about  equal  to  the  setigerous  lobe ;  these  setre  are  all  compound, 
the  middle  ones  having  a  very  long,  slender,  acute  terminal  joint,  and 
the  shorter  ones  beneath  having  a  much  shorter  terminal  joint.  Last 
segment  small,  rounded,  bearing  two  long,  slender  anal  cirri,  much  longer 
than  the  dorsal  cirri.  Color  variable,  most  commonly  very  dark  brown 
or  blackish ;  sometimes  dark  brown  with  transverse  bands  of  light  flesh- 
color  between  the  segments,  and  two  intermediate  transverse  whitish 
lines  on  each  segment. 
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Length  up  to  40™™  wlieu  ext;euded;  breadth,  including  setse,  3"". 

Wood's  Hole,  among  eel-grass  and  at  tlie  surface,  very  abundant, 
especially  at  night,  in  July  and  August;  also  under  stones,  between 
tides. 

AUTOLYIUS  CORNUTUS  A.  Agassiz.    PI.  XIII,  figs.  65,  66.     (p.  397.) 
JourEal  Bostoii  Society  of  Natural  Histoiy,  vol.  vii,  p.  392,  Plates  9-11,  181i3. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey;  New  Haven;  Watch  Hill;  Vineyard 
Sound;  Massachusetts  Bay ;  Eastport,- Maine.    Low-water  mark  to  15 
fathoms. 

AuTOLYTUS,  species  undetermined,     (p.  308.) 
Off  New  Haven,  4  to  6  fathoms,  shelly,  among  hydroids. 

AuTOLXrus,  species  undetermined. 
Eemales,  filled  with  eggs,  of  a  large  species  of  this  genus  were  taken 

at  the  surface  of  Vineyard  Sound,  April  30,  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards. 

These  were  about  40"™  in  length,  as  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  r.'ither 

stout,  tapering  to  each  end.    The  head  is  small,  short,  rounded  in  front. 

The  eyes  are  small,  and  the  two  pairs  are  near  together.     The  odd 

median  antenna  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  head ; 

the  lateral  ones  are  about  half  as  long;  the  first  six  setigerous  segments 

have  short  sette;  the  following  cues  have  a  fascicle  of  long,  slender  ones, 

equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  body. 

Syllis,  species  undetermined,    {p.  453.} 

A  single  specimen  from  Vineyard  Sound.  The  body  is  about  12"™ 
long;  the  antennse  are  not  very  long;  the  palpi  short;  the  dorsal  cirri 
are  rather  long,  and,  like  the  antennse,  regularly  beaded;  the  ventral 
cirri  are  small,  tapering;  the  setie  are  numerous,  rather  short. 

Gatiiola,  species  undetermined,     (p.  453.) 

Young  specimens  were  taken  several  times  in  Vineyard  Sound,  at  the 
surface.  Adult  specimens  of  a  fine  species  of  this  genua  were  dredged 
in  the  Bay  of  Eundy  in  1S72,  in  SO  fathoms. 

Nereis  tiRBNS  Sars.    PI.  XI,  figs.  47-50.     (p.  317.) 

Beskrivelaeroglakttagelaer,  etc.p.  58,  PI,  10,  fig.  27,  a,  b,c,  1835  (t.  Malmgren). 
Nerei)  gmndis  Stimpsoo,  lovortelirata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  34,  fig.  24,   1853. 
Nereis  Yankiana  Quatrefages,   Hist.  Aea  Annel6»,  J,  p.  553.  PI.  17,  flgs.  7,  8 
.  1865;  Alitta  vireai  MaliDgTe,a,  op.  cit.,  p.  183;  Animlata  polycbasfa,  p.  56,  PI. 
3,  figs.  19,  A-E,  1867. 
New  Haven,  at  low  water;  WatehHill;  Vineyard  Sound ;  Massachu- 
setts Bay;  Eastport,  Maine;  northward  to  Labrador.    Northern  coasts 
of  Europe  to  Great  Britain. 

Nereis  liiheata  Ehlers.    PI.  XI,  fig.  51 .     (p.  318.) 
Die  Borstenwiirmer,  vol,  i,  p.  567,  1868. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Massachusetts  Bay ;  half-tide  mark  to 
4  to  6  fathoms  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
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Nerdis  pblagioa  Linn.    PI.  XI,  figs.  52-55.    (p.  310.) 

Systema  natarte,  ed.  s,  p.  654  ;  ed.  sii,  p,  1086 ;  Malragren,  Ananlata  pi>l)"chiBta 
p.  47,  PL  5,  figs.  35,  A-D,  1867 ;  Ehlers,  op.  ult.,  p.  511,  PL  20,  figs.  11-20,  1868. 
Beleroner^i  gTand\folia  JMalmgren,  Nordiska  Hafa-Aniiulater,  p.  103,  PI.  11,  figs. 
15, 16,  B,  B',  C ;  Ann.  polychsta,  p.  60,  PL  5,  figs.  31,  A-D ;  Heleroneraa  aTcUoa 
(Ersted,  Grtenland's  AnnuL  doreibr.,  p.  27,  PL  4,  figs.  50",  51, 60,  PI,  5,  figs.  65, 6B 
70*,  male  (t.  Ehlers) ;  Meteronereis  assimilis  ffirated,  op.  nit.,  p.  28,  PI.  4,  figa. 
54,  61,  PL  5,  fig.  72,  female  (I.  EMera). 

Oft'  Sew  Haven  ;  Watch  Hill;  Vineyard  Sound ;  northward  to  Labra- 
dor. Greenland ;  Iceland ;  Sijitzbergen ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  from  low-water  mark  to  100 
fathoiua,  common. 

Nereis  eucata  Aud.  and  Edwards,     (p.  494.) 

Histoire  nat.  litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  ii,  p.  188  (teste  Malnigteu);  Lycoris  fucata 
Savigny,  Syst,  des  Annfilides,  p.  31, 1820  (t.  Ehlers) ;   Descr.  de  I'Egypte,  6di. 
2,  x\\,  p.  357  (t.  Malmgren) ;  Ner^lepas  faeata  Malmgreii,  Anunlata  poljcbseta, 
p.  53,  PL  3,  figs.  18-18  E ;  JobnatoD,  Catalogue,  p.  158,  fig.  30,  1865.     Setero- 
na-Ha  glaucopU  Malmgren,  Nordiska  Hafe-Annulater,  Ofvers.  af  Koogl.  Tet. 
Akad.  Forh.,  1865,  p.  181,  PL  11,  figs.  16,  16  A;  Annalata  polyehieta,  p.  60,  PL 
4,  figs.  26,  27,  1867.    iVerefs  fueata  Ehlera,  Borstenwiiriner,  vol.  i,  p.  546,  PL  2!, 
figa.  41-44. 
A  specimen  was  dredged  at  Watch  Hill,  llhode  Island,  in  4  to  C  fath- 
oms, among  roeks  and  algte,  ■which  agrees  well  with  Malmgren's  descrip- 
tion aud  figure  of  Meteronereis  giaucopis.    Ehlers  regards  the  latter  as 
the  heteronereis-form  of  W.  fucata. 

Sereis,  species  undetermined. 

Head  sub-conical;  antennte  small,  slender;  palpi  small,  shorter,  and 
thicker;  two  upper  pairs  of  tentacular  cirri  moderately  elongated,  sub- 
equal,  lower  ones  very  small.  Posterior  eyes  elongated  and  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  head;  anterior  pair  small,  lateral.  Feet  terminated  by  four 
small  papilla;;  dorsal  and  ventral  cirri  small,  slender. 

The  only  specimen  observed  is  preserved  in  alcohol;  it  is  a  female 
filled  with  eggs.    Vineyard  Sound,  C  to  8  fathoms. 

Sectoneebis  Verrill,  genus  nov. 

Head  prominent,  depressed,  oval,  rounded  in  front,  bearing  two  pairs 
of  large  eyes  on  the  upper  and  lateral  surfaces,  and  a  pair  of  small 
antennae  beneath ;  palpi  small  or  rudimentary.  Tentacular  cirri  four  on 
ea«h  side,  as  in  JHereis.  Proboscis  small,  similar  to  that  of  JVereis,  but 
more  simple;  furnished  with  a  paft:  of  terminal  hooks;  with  two  anterior 
clusters  of  denticles  on  the  upper  side,  and  with  five  small  clusters  be- 
low, in  a  ring  extending  nearly  half-way  around  it.  Anterior  part  of 
body  fusitbrm,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  segments,  on  which  the  feet 
are  divided  into  small,  rounded  lobes,  with  small  ventral  cirri ;  and  with 
long  dorsal  cirri,  those  on  the  first  seven  segments  swollen  and  gibbous 
toward  the  end,  with  a  small  acute  terminal  portion.     Posterior  part  of 
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the  body  composed  of  numerous  sliort  segments,  on  which  tlie  feet  are 
furnished  with  lamelliform  appendages. 

This  remarkable  annelid  bears  some  resemblance,  in  the  strnctnre  of 
the  body  and  "  feet,"  to  Keteronerets,  and  there  is  probably  another  form 
to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  that  Eeteronereis  hears  to  Nereis;  but 
the  structure  of  the  head  is  very  unlike  that  of  any  known  genus,  and, 
indeed,  wonld  not  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  the  familyofA^emi^fe  without 
modifying  the  family-characters.  There  are  are  no  large  palpi,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  Nerds,  and  nothing  to  represent  them,  unless  two 
small  lobes  close  to  the  month  be  considered  rudimentary  palpi. 

Nectonbeeis  megalops  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     Plate  XII,  figs.  62,  03.     (p. 

440.) 

Body  slender,  consisting  of  two  parts;  the  anterior  portion,  contain- 
ing fourteen  setigerous  segments,  is  broadest  in  the  middle,  tapering 
both  ways,  and  separated  from  the  posterior  portion  by  a,  distinct  con- 
striction ;  the  posterior  portion  is  much  longer  and  more  slender,  taper- 
ing gradually  to  the  end,  and  consists  of  very  numerous  short  segments, 
which  are  furnished  with  complex  lateral  appendages,  with  thin  lamellse 
and  compound  bladed  setje.  Head  broad  oval,  somewhat  convex,  and 
very  smooth  above ;  the  lateral  margins  a  little  convex ;  the  front 
obtusely  rounded.  Byes  very  large,  convex ;  the  anterior  ones  largest, 
lateral  and  partially  dorsal,  oval ;  in  contact  with  the  posterior  ones, 
which  are  somewhat  smaller  and  more  dorsal.  Two  small  decurved 
antennjE,  with  swollen  bases,  are  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  head ;  two 
small,  rounded  processes  in  front  of  the  mouth.  Tentacular  cirri 
slender,  the  upper  pair  much  the  longest ;  the  rather  short  lower  pair 
arising  near  the  mouth ;  the  two  intermediate  pairs  arise  behind  and 
close  to  the  anterior  eyes;  all  are  shghtly  annulated.  The"feet"onthe 
first  seven  segments  have  a  large  dorsal  cirrus,  increasing  in  length 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  narrow  at  base,  swollen  and  gibbous 
toward  the  end,  with  a  slender,  oblique,  terminal  portion;  on  the  seven 
following  segments  the  dorsal  cirri  are  smaller,  slender,  tapering; 
the  ventral  cirri  are  small,  with  swollen  bases  on  the  first  five  seg- 
ments, slender  and  tapering  on  the  rest;  the  intermediate  lobes  of  the 
feet  are  small  and  rounded,  but  more  elongated  on  the  first  five  seg- 
ments. Setie  of  different  forms,  many  of  them  with  a  slender,  often 
curved,  acute  terminal  piece. 

The  lateral  appendages  of  the  posterior  region  have,  on  the  upper 
ramus,  a  long,  slender  dorsal  cirrus",  strongly  crenulate-lobed  on  the 
lower  side;  a  small,  rounded  lamelliform  process  above  its  base;  and  a 
long,  lanceolate  process  arising  just  below  it,  and  in  length  equaling 
the  cirrus ;  an  ovate  setigerous  lobe,  bearing  a  broad  fan-shaped  fascicle 
of  compound  seta;,  extending  about  to  the  end  of  the  dorsal  cirrus; 
and  a  lower  ovate-lanceolate  lamelliform  process,  with  the  base  expanded 
and  extending  backward,  the  tip  reaching  tx>  about  the  outer  third  of 
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tbe  cirrus;  a  single  strong  hlaek  spine  supports  the  setigerons  lobe. 
The  lower  ramus  has  a  rounded  setigerous  lobe,  and  a  large  broadly- 
roundGd  lamelliform  process,  nearly  as  long  as  the  longest  one  of  the 
upper  ramus  and  much  broader ;  the  setigerons  lobe  bears  a  broad  fan- 
shaped  fascicle  of  compound  eette,  similai;  to  those  of  the  upper  ramus, 
but  a  little  shorter,  and  a  single  black  basal  spine;  the  ventral  cirrus 
is  slender,  and  there  is  a  broad,  rounded  ventral  lamella  at  its  base. 
The  setEe  are  rather  stout,  with  a  broad,  thin,  blade-like,  terminal  piece, 
which  is  generally  lanceolate,  with  a  rounded  point,  and  often  some- 
what curved,  but  more  commonly  straight.  A  few  seta;  have  a  slender 
acute  terminal  piece.  Anal  segment  with  numerous  small  slender  papil- 
liform  processes  on  each  side,  forming  a  circle. 

Length  up  to  35""" ;  breadth  about  2.5""". 

Vineyard  Sound,  swimming  actively  at  the  surface,  both  in  the  even- 
ing and  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  July  3  to 
August  11. 

DioPATRA  CUPBEA  ClaparMe.    Plate  XIII,  figs.  67,  68.     (p.  346.) 

ADn^itleB  oli^topoiles  da  golfe  de  Naples,  in  M^moirea  de  la  SociSt^  de  Physiques 
et  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Geneve,  vol.  xix,  p.  433,  18G8.    Nereis  eaprea   lioac,  Uiat.  nat. 
des  Vera,  toI.  i,  p.  143  (t.  Claparfede). 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Long  Island  Sound  and  Vineyard 
Sound. 

Maephtsa  Leidyi  Quatrefiiges.    Plate  XII,  flg.  04.     (p.  319.) 

Hifltoire  nat.  des  Annel^a,  -vol.  i,  p.  337,   1365   (M,  Leidii).     Eanice  aaiigainea 
Leidy,  Mar.  Iiiv,  Fauna  of  Rhode  bland  and  New  Jeraeyj  p.  15,  1855  <no(t 
Montagu). 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersej',  to  Long  Island  Sound  and  Vineyard 
Sound.     Low-water  mark  to  10  fathoms. 

Lycidice  Americana  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p,  508.) 

Body  depressed,  slender,  narrowed  toward  each  end;  segments  well- 
marked.  Head  much  depressed,  oblong,  narrowed  somewhat  toward 
the  front,  which  is  truncate  and  somewhat  emarginate  in  the  middle; 
lower  side  bilobed,  the  lobes  well  rounded.  The  two  eyes  are  lateral, 
just  outside  the  bases  of  the  lateral  antenme.  The  three  anteunte  are 
sub  equal,  nearly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  head ;  the  odd  median 
one  is  apparently  a  little  longer  than  the  lateral,  and  placed  slightly 
farther  back.  The  dorsal  cirri  are  long  and  slender,  exceeding  the 
diameter  of  the  body  in  living  specimens;  they  have  a  small  lobe  near 
the  base.  Anal  cirri  four ;  the  two  lower  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the 
body ;  tbe  two  upper  ones  less  than  half  as  long.  Color  light  red,  with 
a  bright  red  dorsal  vessel  and  dark  brown  intestines,  showing  through  in 
the  middle;  eyes  dark  red. 

Length,  whjle  living,  about  40™"" ;  greatest  diameter,  1.5""'. 

Off  Gay  Head,  in  19  fathoms,  soft  mud. 
21  V 
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Nematohereis,  Species  undetermiuetl.     (p.  608.) 

A  species,  apparently  belonging  to  this  genus,  was  dredged  in  29 
fathoms,  east  of  Block  Island.  The  specimens  have  been  lost  6r  mis- 
laid. In  life  the  head  was  small,  rounded,  with  one  median  dorsal 
antenna,  aboat  as  long  as  tbe  diameter  of  the  head.  Eyes  two,  small 
but  conspicuous,  dark  brown.     Dorsal  cirri  slender. 

LUMBRicoNEEEis  FEAGiLis  (Ersted.     (p.  507.) 

Conspeo.  Ann.  Dan.,  p.  15,  figs.   1,  3,   1843   (t.  Malmgren).     Lumbrlciie  fragUU 

Muller,  Prod.  Zool.-DaQ„p.  216;  Zool.  Dau.,  vol.  i,  p.  23,  PI.  22,  tigs.  1-3, 1788, 

(t.  Malmgren).    Lumbrinereii  fragilia  Malmgren,  Annalata  polychista,  p.  63, 

PI.  14,  figs.  83-83,  D. 

Mouth  of  Vineyard  Sound  and  deeper  waters^  outside;  northward  to 

Kova  Scotia  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.     Korthern  coasts  of  Europe. 

From  Sow-water  mark,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  430  fathoms,  off  'Saint 

George's  Bank. 

LuMBBicoNEBEis  OPALINA  Verfill,  sp.  nov.    Plate  XIII,  flgs,  69,  70.   (p. 

342.} 

LaraMeorwr^a  ipleadida  Leidy.,  op.  eit.,  p.  15  (non  Blainville). 

Body  cylindrical,  much  elongated,  largest  in  the  middle,  tapering 
gradually  toward  the  head,  which  is  comparatively  small;  segments 
well  marked.  Head  conoidal,  obtuse,  changing  much  iu  form  during 
life;  iu  extension  considerably  longer  than  broad,  and  more  acute  than 
in  the  figure.  Eyes  four,  in  a  transverse  row,  the  two  middle  ones 
larger  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others.  The  lateral  appendages,  or 
"feet,"  consist  of  a  short,  obtusely-rounded  basal  papilla,  which  bears 
the  set« ;  from  the  posterior  aud  ventral  end  of  this  a,  prominent  elon- 
gated lobe  arises,  which  ia  somewhot  curved  and  obtuse.  These  appen- 
dages are  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  body  than  anteriorly.  Sette  five  to 
nine  in  each  fascicle,  and  of  several  forms ;  one  or  two  in  each  fascicle 
usually  have  a  long,  slender,  flexible  capillary  point.  Color  reddish  or 
brownish,  with  brilliant  iridescence. 

Length  up  to  400"™;  diameter  in  middle,  3"™. 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound ;  low-water  mark  to  14  fathoms. 

LuMBEicONEREis  TinNUis  VerHU,  sp.  nov.     (p.  342.) 

Body  very  long,  slender,  filiform,  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  through- 
out, capable  of  great  extension;  segments  very  numerous,  well  marked. 
Head  a  little  narrower  than  buccal  segment,  depressed,  obtusely  pointed 
or  rounded  in  front,  without  eyes.  In  the  first  to  ninth  pairs  the  late- 
ral appendages  have  about  six  slender  lanceolate  setse;  those  of  the  ninth 
pair  have  two  slender  spatulate  setse,  with  about  six  or  seven  lanceolate 
ones ;  at  the  sixteenth  pair  they  begin  to  have  recurved  spatulate  setce, 
with  two  or  three  hook-like  denticles  at  the  end,  while  two  or  three 
lanceolate  ones  remain;  posterior  to  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth 
pair  only  one  of  the  long,  slender,  acute  setfe  remains,  accompanied  by 
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two  or  three  ofthespatulate  hooks;  the  latter  are  about  half  as  long  as 
the  former,  slender  toward  the  base,  but  gradually  becomiug  broader 
toward  the  end,  which  is  twice  as  broad,  obtusely  rounded,  and 
carved  back  from  about  the  middle ;  the  hooks  are  nearly  terminal  on 
one  side,  the  thin  margin  projecting  beyond  them.  The  ba%il  lobe  ot 
the  "feet"  is  very  small;  the  posterior  lobe  is  small  bnt  piominent 
Color  light  red  to  dark  red,  somewhat  iridescent. 

Length  up  to  350""" ;  diameter,  0.05"™  to  1°"°. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

NmoB  NIGRIPES  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  508.) 

Body  elongated,  slender,  broadest  a  short  distance  behind  the  head, 
at  the  middle  of  the  branchiferous  segments.  Head  depressed,  elongated, 
conical,  blunt  at  end,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  The  branchiae  are 
represented  on  the  first  two  setigerons  segments  by  a  short,  flattened 
lobe,  arising  from  the  outer  and  posterior  face  of  the  setigerons  lobe. 
On  the  two  following  segments  tbe  lobe  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts ;  on  the  fifth  there  are  tisually  three,  more  elongated',  round,  and 
more  slender  branchias,  which  increase  in  number  and  length  on  the  suc- 
ceeding segments  until  there  are  five,  six,  or  more  longer  slender  branchial 
filaments,  which  arise  from  tlie  posterior  face  of  the  setigerons  lobe,  and 
diverge,  forming  a  somewhat  fan-shaped  or'digitate  group;  about  the 
twenty-fourth  segment  the  number  rapidly  diminishes,  and  after  tbe  ■ 
twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth  there  remains  but  one  small  branchial 
process.  The  setigerons  lobe  is  prominent,  obtuse,  turned  forward.  The 
sette  are  numerous  on  the  branchial  segments,  and  rather  longj  of  various 
shapes,  but  mostly  bent,  with  an  acute  lanceolate-pornt;- posteriorly  they 
are  shorter  and  fewer,  and  mostly  slender,  margined setECj  with  hooks  at 
the  spatulaf e  end.  Body  flesh-color ;  the  setce  dark,  often  blackish ; 
branchige  bright  red. 

Length  of  broken  specimens,  20'"" ;  breadth  anterior^,  2'""'. 

Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  waters  outside;  in-8  to  29- 
fathoms,  mud. 

Staurocephaltts  pallidus  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  348.)> 

Body  rather  slender,  convex  above,  flattened  below,  largest-  in  the 
middle,  tapering  slightly  toward  each  end,  composed  of  about  seventy  seg- 
ments. Head  small,  depressed,  rounded  in  front;  antennte  four,  slen- 
der, longer  than  the  breadth  of  body,  the  two  upper  ones  longer  and  more 
slender  than  the  lower  ones,  strongly  annulated  or  beaded;  lower  ones 
stouter,  smooth,  tapering.  Eyes  four,  dark  red ;  the  posterior  pair  very 
small,  placed  between  the  bases  of  the  upper  autenuEe;  the  anterior  pair 
farther  apart,  placed  between  the  bases  of  the  upper  and  lower  antenna. 
Anal  cirri  four,  the  upper  pair  slender  and  about  twice  as  long  as  the  lower 
ones.  Dorsal  cirri  elongated,  slender,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
eetigerous  lobe,  absent  on  the  first  setigerous  segment,  very  small  on  the 
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aecoTid,  tut  weil  developed  on  the  tbird.    Setse  rather  long  and  slender. 
Color  pale  yellow,  with  red  blood-vessels  showing  through  anteriorly. 

Length,  50°"" ;  breadth,  2"".    This  species  moves  like  a  Nereis. 

Near  New  Haven  light-house,  in  sand,  at  low-water  mark. 

Rhtnchobolus  Amerioanus  Verrill     Plate  X,  flgs.  45.  46.    (p.  342.) 
Glj/certt  Amerkana  Leidy,  op,  cit.,  p.  15,  PI.  11,  fi(j8.  49, 50,  1855 ;  Ehlers,  Borsten- 
wUnuer,  vol.  i,  p.  (568,  PI.  23,  figs.  43-46,  1866. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Long   Island  Sound  and  Vineyard 
Sound.     Low-water  mark  to  10  fathoms. 

I  follow  Clapariide  in  adopting  Mhynchobolus  for  those  species  of  the 
old  genus  Glycera  whieh  have  the  proboscis  armed  at  the  end  with  fciur 
hooks  or  fangs. 

Ehynchobolus  dlbeanchiatus  Verrill.    Plate  X,  flgs.  43,  44.     (p, 

341.) 

Ghjcera  mrancUata  Elilers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  670-702,  PI.  2i,  figs.  10-28, 1868. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  Long  Island  Sound  ;  Vineyard 
Sound ;  and  Massachusetts  Bay.     Low-water  mark  to  8  fathoms. 

Ehlers  has  given  a  very  full  anatomical  description  of  this  species. 

EONE  GRACILIS  Verrill,  ap.  nov.     (p.  508.) 

Body  very  slender,  terete;  surface  iridescent.  Head  elongated,  acutely 
conical,  composed  of  eight  distinct,  rounded  annulations,  the  basal  one 
■with  a  pair  of  minute  reddish  eyes;  antenuBB  four,  slender.  Feet  prom- 
inent, elongated,  more  than  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  body ;  they 
are  uniramoua  on' about  thirty -two  segments  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  bilobed,  with  a  small  obtuse  dorsal  cirrus ;  the  upper  lobe 
is  prominent,  more  elongated  than  the  lower  one,  both  cylindrical, obtusely 
pointed;  sette  compound,  iu  two  small  fascicles,  long,  the  free  part  ex- 
ceeding the  entire  length  of  the  foot.  On  the  posterior  half  of  the  body 
there  is  a  small,  slightly  elevated,  mammilUform  upper  ramus,  above 
the  base  of  the  lower  ramus,  and  entirely  separate  from  it,  containing 
two  or  more  small,  acute,  dark  setro,  whiclj  project  but  slightly ;  the 
lower  ramus  is  deeply  bilobed,  the  lobes  elongated,  round,  the  upper 
one  longest,  the  lower  one  acute;  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  base  of  the 
upper  lobe  there  is  a  minute,  rounded  sefcigerous  lobe,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  lobes,  on  the  posterior  face,  there  is  another  small  setig- 
erous  lobe ;  the  set«  are  long  and  slender,  acute,  many  of  them  curved, 
arranged  in  small  fascicles. 

Length,  20°"° ;  diameter  less  than  1""". 

Off  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  in  soft  mud. 

Aricia  ornata  Verrill,  ep.  uov.     (p,  344.) 

Body  rather  stout,  composed  of  numerous  very  short  segments,  much 
depressed  and  flattened  anteriorly,  strongly  convex  beneath  in  the  mid- 
dle region,   flattened   above    throughout;    breadth  nearly   the   same 
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through  a  large  part  of  tlie  length,  narrowed  slightly  and  gradually 
toward  the  posterior  end,  and  abruptly  narrowed  anteriorly  close  to  the 
head,  which  is  very  small,  short,  conical,  and  acute  at  the  tip.  On  the 
anterior  thirty-two  setigeroas  segments  the  feet  consist  of  a  small  upper 
ramus,  having  a  small,  tapering  dorsal  cirrus  and  a  minute  setigerous 
lobe,  bearing  a  small  fascicle  of  slender  and  short  setse,  and  a  lower  ra- 
mus, separated  by  a  narrow  space,  and  consisting  of  a  small  upper 
papilla,  and  a  long  transverse  row  of  minute,  rounded  papillte,  which 
surmount  a  narrow,  somewhat  elevated,  crest-like  ridge;  the  first  twelve 
or  thirteen  segments  having  shorter  rows,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad,  naked 
ventral  space,  but  those  farther  back  having  rows  of  papillae  that  nearly 
meet  beneath,  and  thus  entirely  covering  the  sides  and  ventral  surface 
for  a.  short  distance;  these  crest-like  ridges  bear  close  rows  of  minute, 
hooked  setae.  The  branchias  commence  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fifth 
setigerous  segment,  in  the  form  of  elongated  papillae,  which  become 
more  elongated  and  narrow  ligulate  farther  back.  Posterior  to  the 
thirty-second  segment  the  papiltii'orm  crests  of  the  lower  ramus  disap. 
pear,  and  the  lower  ramus  cpnsists  of  an  elongated  papilliform,  and  finally 
cirriform,  upper  process,  with  a  minute  setigeroas  lobe  at  its  base, 
bearing  fine  inconspicuous  setie  ;  and  an  elongated  membranous  basal 
portion,  decurrent  down  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  segment;  the  up- 
per ramus  is  connected  at  the  base  by  a  membranous  web  with  the  lower 
one,  and  consists  of  au  elongated  dorsal  cirrus,  similar  in  size  and  shape 
to  the  brauchia,  and  a  very  small  setigerous  lobe,  bearing  a  small  fas- 
cicle of  fine  eetsB.  The  branchiae  are  connected  by  a  slight  web-like 
basal  ridge  with  the  dorsal  cirri.  Thus  there  are  three  parallel  rows  of 
cirriform  or  slender  ligulate  processes  along  each  side  of  the  back,  leav- 
ing a  broad,  central,  naked  space  all  along  the  back. 

Length  up  to  60""  or  more;  breadth,  4'"™. 

Savin  Eock,  burrowing  in  sand  at  low-water  mark,  May,  1872. 

Anthostoma  robustum:  Verrill,  sp.  nov.  Plate  SIV,  fig.  76.  (p.  343.) 
Body  large,  long,  stout,  thickest  and  rounded,  or  but  slightly  depressed, 
anteriorly;  tapering  rapidly  to  the  head;  posterior  portion  very  long, 
narrowing  gradually  to  the  posterior  end,  flatter  or  concave  above,  well 
rounded  below,  higher  than  wide,  with  three  rows  of  long,  erect,  ligu- 
late, or  narrow  lanceolate  processes  along  each  side  of  the  back,  the  four 
inner  rows  largest ;  aud  a  pair  of  foliaceous  processes  on  the  sides  of 
each  segment.  Head  short,  conical,  acute.  Proboscis  large,  broad,  di- 
vided into  about  eighteen  long,  narrow,  digitate,  and  sulcated lobes,  with 
convoluted  margins,  broadest  at  the  end,  and  free  for  a  large  part  of 
their  length,  but  united  at  the  base  by  a  membranous  web;  or  it  might  be 
described  as  divided  into  a  lower,  two  lateral,  and  two  upper  main  lobes, 
each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  three  or  four  digitations.  During 
life  these  are  all  continually  changing  in  form  and  length,  and  generally 
only  a  few  of  the  processes  are  protruded  at  one  time.    Branchiae  corn- 
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meiice  on  the  twenty -sixth  setigerous  segment  as  minute  papillfe;  on 
the  twenty-eighth  they  become  prominent  and  acute-eoriical ;  farther 
back  they  become  long,  lanceolate,  thin,  foliaeeoas,  aa  long  as  the  diame- 
ter of  the  body. 

On  the  twenty-three  anterior  setigerous  segments  the  "feet"  are  rep- 
resented by  two  short,  dense,  fan-shaped  fascicles  of  sette  on  each  side- 
On  the  twenty- fourth  segment  a  small  papilliform  lobe,  or  ventral  cirrns, 
appears  below  the  lower  ramus,  which  rapidly  becomes  larger  on  the 
succeeding  segments,  becoming  quite  conspicuous  on  the  twenty-ninth 
segment;  at, about  the  twenty-eighth  it  becomes  broader,  and  divided 
into  three  small  lobes,  the  lowest  broadest  and  thinnest,  and  a  bilobed 
setigerous  lobe  is  developed.  At  the  thirtietli  the  ventral  lobe  becomes 
broader,  somewhat  foliaceous,  with  a  rounded  outline;  farther  back 
this  becomes  still  larger  and  more  foliaceous,  with  a  broadly-rounded 
flesuous  outer  border,  and  the  upper  branch  of  the  setigerous  lobe  be- 
comes an  elongated  ligulate  process,  directed  upwai'd,  and  similar  in 
form  to  the  branchisBj  though  smaller  and  more  slender,  bat  the  lower 
branch  remains  small  and  rounded;  a  small  fascicle  of  long,  slender 
set*  arises  from  between  them.  On  the  twenty-seventh  segment  an 
npper  cirrus  appears  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  rami,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  papilla,  which  becomes  somewhat  elongated  and  tapering  at  the 
twenty-ninth ;  that  of  the  lower  ramus  continues  small  throughout,  and 
much  shorter  than  the  setigerous  or  ventral  lobes,  but  that  of  the  upper 
ramus  becomes  rapidly  larger,  longer,  and  more  ligulate,  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  branehise  In  size,  form,  and  rate  of  increase.  On  the 
middle  and  posterior  regions  the  upper  ramus  consists  of  this  long, 
thin,  lanceolate  cirrus  and  a  fascicle  of  long,  slender  setEC,  arising  from 
the  anterior  face  of  its  base,  and  in  length  considerably  exceeding  the 
cirrus;  the  setse  are  pale  yellow.  Those  of  the  upper  ramus  are  short 
anteriorly,  and  become  decidedly  longer  at  the  twenty-eighth  segment, 
aud  on  the  thirty-second  and  subsequent  segments  they  form  a  long, 
divergent,  fan-shaped  fascicle;  color,  when  living,  ocher-yellow,  orange- 
yellow,  to  yellowish  brown,  generally  brighter  yellow  posteriorly.  Usu- 
ally there  are  two  rows  of  brown  spots  along  the  back,  and  posteriorly 
there  is  a  dorsal  red  or  reddish  brown  line ;  branchiie  blood-red. 

Length  of  large  specimens  up  to  STS™"  or  more;  breadth,  10™";  ordi- 
nary specimens  are  about  300°""  long  and  7"""  broad.  Owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  breaks  up  when  disturbed,  it  is  diEQcult  to  obtain 
entire  specimens  of  large  size. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey;  ITew  Haven;  Wood's  Hole;  in  sand, 
at  low- water. 

Anthostoma  PiiAGiLE  Vcrrill,  ep.  nov.     (p.  344.) 

Body  long  and  slender,  composed  of  very  numerous  segmeuts,  very 
fragile,  and  prone  to  divide  spontaneously  when  disturbed;  thickest 
aud  sub-cylindrical  anteriorly,  tapering  rapidly  to  the  head;  posterior  part 
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very  long  and  slender,  tapering  gradually,  flattened  doraally.  Head 
distinctly  annulated,  elongated  conkial,  very  acute,  witii  tlie  tip  slender 
and  translucent;  proboscis  short  and  broad,  not  extending  far  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  head,  with  six  or  more  broad,  convoluted,  changeable 
lobes,  which  are  united  at  the  base  by  a  broad  membranous  expansion. 
The  dorsal  branchife  first  appear  on  the  aixteentli  eetigerous  segment 
as  small  papillte ;  they  become  well  developejl  and  long  ligulate  at  about 
the  twentieth,  increasing  somewhat  in  length  on  the  segments  farther 
back.  On  the  first  thirteen  segments  behind  the  buccal  the  "feet"  are 
represented  by  a  very  small,  slightly-elevated  lobe,  above  and  below, 
each  bearing  a  dense  fascicle,  that  of  the  lower  ramus  widest,  but  the 
length  of  the  setse  about  equal  in  both.  On  the  fourteenth  segment  a 
small  tubercle  appears  on  both  rami ;  on  the  sixteenth  these  become 
elongated  and  somewhat  cirriform,  and  the  set*  become  considerably 
longer  on  the  fifteenth  segment.  At  about  the  seventeenth  segment  the 
lower  ramus  becomes  distinctly  tri-lobed,  and  at  the  twentieth  fbur- 
lobed,  with  the  setigerous  lobe  bifid,  and  the  two  lower  lateral  lobes 
conical,  acute,  and  swollen  at  the  base ;  while  the  upper  ramus  is  long 
and  ligulate,  like  the  branchise,  and  the  setse  are  long  and  slender,  the 
lower  fascicle  smallest.  Farther  back  the  lobes  of  the  lower  ramns  be- 
come still  more  developed,  but  keep  their  acute  conical  tbrm,  and  the 
upper  ramus  and  setie  continue  to  elongate  until,  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  hody,  they  exceed  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Anal  seg- 
'ment  oblong,  sub-cylindrical,  smooth,  with  two  long  filiform  cini  on  the 
upper  side;  color,  when  living,  brownish  orange,  dull  yellow,  ocher, 
light  reddish,  or  flesh-color,  with  a  red  median  dorsal  line,  and  some- 
times with  the  dorsal  surface  tinged  with  red  posteriorly;  a  narrow, 
light  ventral  line,  bordered  with  reddish.  Sometimes  the  upper  surface 
is  maculate  with  fine  polygonal,  whitish  spots,  due,  perhaps,  to  ova 
contained  within  the  body;  there  are  sometimes  two  obscure  brownish 
spots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  head. 

Length  up  to  125™";  diameter,  3"™. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  Xew  Jersey;  New  Haven;  Watch  Hill;  Wood's 
Hole ;  in  sand,  between  tides,  and  gregarious. 

Anthostoma  aoutum  Verrill,  sp,  nov.     (p.  501.) 

Body  long  and  quite  slender,  tapering  moat  toward  the  head,  and 
very  gradually  posteriorly.  Head  very  acutely  pointed,  with  two 
rather  indistinct  reddish  spots  above,  resembling  imperfect  ocelli.  The 
branchise  commence  at  the  eleventh  setigerous  segment  as  small  dorsal 
papillae,  and  become  prominent  on  the  thirteenth;  on  the  succeeding 
segments  they  become  long  and  ligulate.  Anteriorly  the  feet  are  I'ep- 
resented  by  an  upper  ramus,  consisting  of  a  very  small  tuft  of  setae, 
with  a  very  small  papilliform  lobe  above  it,  and  a  lower  ramus,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  prominent  papilla,  with  a  fascicle  of  slender  setfe,  much 
larger  than  the  upper  one.     Qn  the  fourteenth  and  succeeding  segments 
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the  dorsal  cirrus  of  the  upper  ramus  becomes  longer,  more  slender,  and 
ligulate.  On  the  fifteenth  segment  a  small,  short,  rouuded  ventral  cirrus 
appears  on  the  lower  ramus,  and  farther  back  it  becomes  larger  and  more 
prominent,  and  the  setigerons  lobe  becomes  bilobed.  Anal  segment 
rounded,  obtuse ;  cirri  long  and  slender.     Color  light  red. 

Length  up  to  40""";  diameter,  2.5""". 

Oft'  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud;  also  from  the  deeper  parts  of 
Vineyard  Sound. 

Akthostoma,  species  undetermined,    (p.  508.) 

Another  species,  not  well  studied,  was  dredged  in  the  deeper  waters 
off  Gay  Head  and  Buzzard's  Bay.  It  diftfers  from  all  the  preceding  in 
having  eighteen  anterior  segments  without  branchiffi. 

Neeine  agilis  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  340.) 

Body  long  and  rather  slender,  anteriorly  flattened,  posteriorly  more 
rounded.  Head  long  conical,  with  a  slender  acute  tip ;  mouth  a  trans- 
verse fissure  beneath ;  eyes  four,  placed  in  front  of  the  bases  of  the 
two  large  antennte,  small,  black,  the  anterior  ones  a  little  farther  apart; 
anteunse  long,  slender,  with  thickened  bases,  placed  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  head,  with  their  bases  contiguous. 

.The  brauchise  are  slender,  ligulate,  and  exist  on  all  the  segments 
except  the  first.  On  the  first  segment  the  "feet"  are  represented  on 
each  side  by  two  small  rounded  lobes,  bearing  very  small  sette,  and' 
placed  just  below  the  bases  of  the  antennae;  on  the  succeeding  twenty 
segments  the  lower  ramus  consists  of  a  larger,  somewhat  semicircular 
lobe,  bearing  a  broad  cluster  of  slender,  iicute  setse,  and  separate  from 
the  upper  ramus,  which  consists  of  a  thin  foliaceous  process  joined  to 
the  branchial  cirrus,  but  with  a  free  terminal  portion,  and  bearing  a 
broad,  comb-like  cluster  of  long  acute  setse,  nearly  as  long  as  the  bran- 
chite,  and  much  longer  than  those  of  the  ventral  ramus.  On  the 
twenty-first  setigerous  segment  a  small  papilliform  ventral  cirrus  ap- 
pears on  the  lower  ramus,  and  fartlier  back  it  becomes  more  prominent 
and  separate  from  the  setigerous  lobe.  In  the  middle  and  posterior 
region  the  free  portion  of  the  cirriform  lobe  of  the  upper  ramus  is  longer. 

Color  reddish  or  brownish  green  anteriorly,  light  green  on  the  sides ; 
brauehige  bright  red.  Length  up  to  60"™;  breadth,  2°"";  length  of 
anten  nte,  12°™. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  on  the  outer  beach,  burrowing  in 
sand,  at  low-water  mark. 

SooLECOLBPis  viEiDis  Verrill,  ap,  nov.     {p.  345.) 

Body  long,  slender,  depressed;  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
flattened,  of  nearly  uniform  breadth  throughout  most  of  the  length, 
abruptly  narrowed  at  each  end,  and  somewhat  tapering  and  more 
rounded  posteriorly.     Head  with  the  central  plate  longer  than  broad, 
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forming  an  acute  angle  behind,  anteriorly  suddenly  expanding  into  a 
wide  tranaverse  frontal  lobe,  broadly  rounded  in  front,  with  a  slight 
emargination  in  the  middle,  the  lateral  angles  prominent  and  slightly 
aarioalate  or  recurved.  Eyes  four,  distant,  the  two  pairs  nearly  parallel. 
Proboacia  small,  smooth,  rounded.  Antennse  slender,  twice  as  long  as 
the  breadth  of  the  body.  The  branchiae  are  slender  and  ligulate  au- 
terioriy,  and  meet  over  the  middle-  of  the  back ;  but  farther  back  they 
gradually  decrease  in  length,  and  disappear  at  about  the  anterior  third. 
The  upper  ramus  of  the  feet  consists  of  a  broad,  thin,  foliaceous  upper 
ramus,  rounded  outwapdly,  connected,  for  mOst  of  its  length,  with  the 
branohia,  the  upper  eud  a  little  prominent ;  and  a  broad  cluster  of  setse, 
consisting  of  a  small  upper  fascicle  of  slender  acieulse,  scarcely  as  long 
as  the  brauchia,  and  a  comb-lilie  group  of  shorter  and  somewhat  stouter 
bent  and  acute  setae.  The  lower  ramus  consists  of  a  small,  thin,  rounded 
process,  bearing  a  transverse  row  of  acute  bent  sette,  and  a  ventral  tuft 
of  longer  and  more  slender  ones.  Posteriorly  the  slender  setse  in  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  tufts  are  considerably  longer ;  and  several  stouter, 
recurved,  two-hooked,  uncinate  set^e  appear  in  the  transverse  rows  of 
acute  seti«,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  rami.  Anal  segment  shortj 
truncate  or  suburceolate,  somewhat  bilobed ;  the  margin  of  the  orifice 
crenulated  with  small  rounded  lobes,  and  with  four  small  conical  papillse 
on  the  upper  side.  Color  olive-green  or  bright  green,  darker  posteriorly ; 
branchiaj  bright  red;  antennae  light  green,  with  a  row  of  black  specks. 

Length  up  to  lOO"™ ;  breadth,  3"™. 

Great  Egg  Harbor;  New  Haven;  Watch  Hill;  Wood's  Hole;  bun-ow- 
ing in  sand,  at  low-water. 

SooLEOOLEPis  TENUIS  Vcrrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  345.) 

Body  very  long  and  slender,  depressed,  especially  anteriorly,  gradually 
tapering  posteriorly.  Head  short  and  broad,  slightly  three-lobed  in 
front,  the  central  lobe  broadly  rounded,  the  lateral  ones  also  rounded, 
somewhat  smaller.  Antenuselongand  slender.  The  branchia;  are  small, 
ligulate,  and  exist  only  on  the  anterior  segments.  The  setEe  of  the  dor- 
sal fascicle  are  long  and  slender ;  but  those  of  the  first  three  segments 
are  longer  than  the  others,  forming  large  fan-shaped  fascicles  directed 
upward  and  forward ;  those  of  the  first  segment  longest,  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  breadth  of  the  head.  Farther  back  the  sette  of  the  upper 
ramus  become  shorter,  the  upper  ones  slender,  capillary,  the  lower  ones 
stouter,  somewhat  bent,  mostly  acute,  some  uncinate.  Those  of  the 
lower  ramus  are  shorter,  setiform,  forming  large  fascicles  anteriorly. 
Farther  back  the  upper  ones  are  partly  stouter,  somewhat  bent,  and 
acute,  and  partly  uncinate,  while  a  small  ventral  fascicle  of  slender  ones 
still  remains.  Posteriorly  the  setigerous  lobes  of  the  feet  become  very 
small.  Color  light  green;  branchite  red,  tinged  with  green;  antennae 
whitish,  with  a  red  central  line. 

Length,  80""" ;  breadth,  1.35""". 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  Sew  Jersey;  burrowing  in  sand,  at  low-water. 
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SOOLECOLEPIS  OIBEATA  Malmgren.     (p.  501.) 

Anniilata  polychaeta,  p,  91,  PI.  9,  fi^s.  .M  A-54  D.    Neiine  dirata  Sare,  Nyt.  Mag., 
vol.  vi,  p.  a07  (teste  Malmgren). 

This  is  a  larger  and  stouter  species  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
The  front  of  the  head  is  broadly  rounded,  with  prominent,  rounded, 
lateral  angles;  the  foliaceous  lateral  appendages  are  larger  and  much 
wider. 

Off  Block  Island,  in  39  fathoms,  and  in  the  deepest  parts  of  Vine- 
yard Sound,  near  the  mouth;  off  Saint  George's  Bank,  in  110  and  150 
fathoms.  Northern  coasts  of  Europe;  Spitzbergen;  Greenland,  In  20- 
250  fathoms.     (Malmgren). 

Spio  sbtosa  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    Plate  XIV,  fig.  T7.     (p.  344.) 

Neriiieconioc^halaf  A.  Agassiz,  AnnalB  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York,  vol. 
viii,  p.  333,  PI.  K,  figs,  39-45,  1866,  (_non  Juhnaton.) 

Body  long,  moderately  slender,  flattened  dorsally,  convex  below, 
obtuse  anteriorly,  slightly  tapered  toward  the  posterior  end.  Head  with 
a  prominent  median  lobe,  which  is  sub-truncate  and  a  little  turned  np 
at  the  trout  end,  with  the  corners  a  little  prominent  and  rounded ;  lateral 
lobes  shorter  than  the  median;  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertex 
there  is  a  small  median,  conical  prominence.  Eyes  four,  on  the  vertex, 
the  posterior  pair  nearest  together;  antennce  long.  Branchiie  moder- 
ately long,  slender,  ligulate,  largest  on  the  anterior  segments.  On  the 
first  three  or  four  segments  the  upper  ramus  of  the  feet  has  a  slender 
dorsal  cirrus,  which  disappears  farther  back.  The  set^  of  the  upper 
ramus  are  long,  acute,  and  form  a  broad  fascicle,  in  which  the  upper 
ones  are  much  longer  and  more  slender,  divergent;  the  lower  stouter 
and  more  or  less  bent;  they  are  longest  on  the  first  four  or  five 
segments,  the  upper  ones  considerably  exceeding  the  brauehiee.  The 
lower  ramus  is  small  and  but  slightly  elevated;  on  the  anterior 
segments  it  bears  a  small  fascicle  of  short,  acute,  bent  setse,  much 
shorter  than  those  of  the  upper  ramus,  and  closely  crowded  together 
in  two  or  more  rows,  with  a  small  ventral  tuft  of  longer  and  more 
slender  set^;  farther  back  the  acute  bent  setse  begin  to  be  replaced 
by  uncinate  setee,  which,  at  about  the  tenth  segment,  form  a  complete 
transverse  row,  parallel  with  a  row  of  slightly  lo'nger,  pointed  setie, 
while  the  small  ventral  tuft  of  longer  acute  set*  still  remains,  and  all 
the  setie  in  the  broad  fascicle  of  the  upper  ramus  are  acute  and  much 
longer.  In  the  middle  region  of  the  body,  the  uncini  of  the  lower 
ramus  form  a  close  row,  containing  fifteen  to  twenty;  they  are  strongly 
recurved  near  the  end  and  margined. 

Length  up  to  80™™;  diameter  about  2.5""°. 

New  Haven:  Wood's  Hole;  and  Naushon  Island;  in  sand,  at  low- 
water. 

This  species  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  studied  by  Mr.  Agassiz, 
though  it  differs  slightly  from  his  figures,  one  of  which  I  have  copied. 
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Spio  robusta  Verrill,  sp.  dov.     (p.  345.) 

Body  atout,  broadest  anteriorly,  tapering  posteriorly,  but  little  de- 
pressed except  anterioriy,  very  convex  beneath,  flattened  above.  Head 
broa4,  somewhat  angular;  the  median  lobe  truncated  and  slightly  emar- 
ginate  in  front ;  lateral  lobes  a  little  shorter,  wide,  obtuse  in  front, 
slightly  angulated  laterally ;  a  small  median,  conical  elevation  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head.  Antennae  long,  rather  stout.  BranchiJe 
long,  narrow,  tapering.  "Upper  ramus  of  the  feet  with  a  small,  obtuse 
setigerous  lobe,  bearing  a  email  fascicle  of  short  setfe,  considerably 
shorter  than  the  branebije,  even  on  the  anterior  segments,  and  a  foli- 
aceous  process  arising  behind  the  setigerous  lobe,  broadly  rounded  on 
its  thin  outer  edge ;  the  upper  end  free  and  obtusely  pointed;  farther 
back  the  setSB  are  shorter  and  the  foliaceous  process  smaller  and  less 
prominent.  The  lower  ramus  on  the  anterior  segments  has  a  small, 
prominent,  semicircular  foliaceous  process  and  a  small,  dense  fascicle  of 
short  setae,  crowded  in  several  transverse  rows;  on  the  eighth  and  sub- 
sequent segments  the  foliaceous  processes  become  larger  and  wider,  and 
the  setfe  more  numerous,  crowded,  and  partly  uncinate;  still  farther 
back  the  setas  are  nearly  all  uncinate,  except  a  very  small  ventral  tuft 
of  slender  ones,  and  form  long,  double,  transverse  rows,  projecting  but 
little  beyond  the  surface.    Color  greenish. 

Lengtb,  50""",  or  more;  breadth,  3"""  to  3.5™™. 

Wood's  Hole  and  Naushon  Island;  in  sand,  at  low-water  mark. 

POLTBORA  ciLiATUM  OlaparMe{f).     Plate  XEV,  fig.  78.     (p.  345.) 

A.  Agassiz,  On  tbe  Young  Stageaof  aFewAunelids,  in  Annals  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist, 
of  New  York,  vol.  viii,  pp.  323-330,  figs.  26-33,  1866  (embrjology), 

Naushon  Island  and  Massachusetts  Bay ;  in  muddy  sand,  at  about  half- 
tide  (A.  Agassiz). 

The  adults  of  this  species  were  not  found  by  ub.  The  young  were 
frequently  taken  in  the  towing:neta. 

A  young  Polydora,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  different  species,  was 
dredged  oft'  New  Haven,  in  4  to  G  fathoms,  shelly  bottom.  It  was  about 
12™"  long.  The  color  was  pale  yellow,  with  small  black  spots  along 
the  sides  between  the  fascicles  of  sette ;  a  red  dorsal  vessel ;  antennfe 
white. 

Ophelia  simplex  Leidy.     (p.  319.) 

Marine  Invert.  Fauna  of  Ehode  laland  and  New  Jersey,  p.  16, 1655. 
Body  short,  smooth,  iridescent,  well  rounded  above,  fljit  below; 
usually  found  coiled  up,  so  that  the  extremities  meet,  or  nearly  so,  and 
resembling  in  general  form  tbe  larvie  of  certain  beetles  and  flies.  Head 
very  acute  conical ;  the  buccal  segment  suddenly  enlarges ;  mouth  be- 
neath, with  thick  evertile  lips,  the  lower  one  generally  protruded  as  a 
large  rounded  lobe.  Posterior  end  terminated  by  about  ten  unequal, 
round,  blunt,  fleshy,  simple  papillse,  of  which  tbe  two  ventral  ones 
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are  considerably  longest.  The  sette  commence  opposite  the  mouth  and 
extend  to  the  posterior  end ;  they  form  two  fan-shaped  fascicles  on  each 
side  of  each  segment,  closely  approximate  at  their  origin,  but  strongly 
divergent,  the  upper  ones  directed  upward,  the  lower  ones  downward  ; 
the  setse  are  very  long  and  slender  on  the  middle  segments,  those  of  the 
upper  fascicles  longest,  and  exceeding  half  the  diameter  of  tlie  body ; 
anteriorly  they  are  considerably  shorter ;  they  are  somewhat  expanded 
toward  the  base,  but  have  long  and  very  slender  tips.  Dorsal  cirri 
rather  long  and  stout,  transparent  and  wrinkled,  blunt  at  tip,  thickened 
at  base;  in  length  nearly  equaling  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  body. 
Color  yellowish  white,  tinged  with  brownish  on  the  sides. 

Length,  8™™  to  10™™;  diameter,  LS"™. 

Savin  Eock,  at  half-tide.  Point  Judith,  Khode  Island,  below  low- 
water  mark  (Leidy). 

The  specimen  above  described  was  found  under  stones  at  Savin 
Eock,  near  M"ew  Haven,  May  6.  Its  body  was  completely  filled,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  comparatively  large  yellowish  white  eggs, 
which  show  through  the  transparent  iutegument  of  the  dorsal  side  very 
distinctly. 

Travisia  carnba  Verill,  sp.  nov.   (p.  508.) 

Body  with  twenty-four  setigerous  segments,  oblong  or  fusiform,  very 
changeable,  round,  usually  tapering  abruptly  to  each  end.  Head  small, 
conical,  acute;  posterior  end  terminated  by  a  small,  bluntly  rounded, 
or  slightly  clavate  papilla;  setse  small  and  slender.  Branchiae  short, 
slender,  commencing  on  the  third  setigerous  segment  and  ceasing  at 
the  twentieth ;  longest  about  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the 
body.  Segments  of  middle  region  tri-annulated.  Color  light  red  or 
deep  flesh^-color ;  branchife  bright  red. 

Length,  in  extension,  abont  25""";  3""°  to  4™""  in  diameter.  It  can 
contract  to  12™""  or  less  in  length. 

Off  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  19  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

Ammotrypane    fimbeiata    VerrJH,    sp.    nov.      Plate  XV,   flg.    79. 

(p.  508.) 

Body  elongated,  slender,  smooth,  thickest  in  advance  of  the  middle, 
tapering  gradaally  to  both  euds,  convex,  and  well  rounded  above ; 
lower  surface  with  a  median  sulcus  and  rounded  margins,  separated 
from  the  upper  surface  by  a  deep  groove.  Head  very  acute.  Eyes 
two,  small,  black.  .Proboscis  small,  sub-globular,  smooth.  Branchiie 
long  and  slender.  Caudal  appendage  spoon-shaped,  deeply  concave, 
transversely  striated;  the  outer  margin  fringed  with  a  row  of  small, 
slender  papillse;  a  pair  of  slender  cirriform  processes,  about  half  its 
length,  arises  at  its  ventral  base,  and  a  longer  single  median  one  is' 
generally  concealed  in  its  cavity.  Setae  of  the  anterior  segments  long 
and  slender,  more  than  half  the  diamet-er  of  the  body,  shorter  farther 
back.    Color,  when  living,  purplish  flesh-color,  shining  and  iridescent 
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ou  the  dorsal  surface ;  a  row  of  elongated  dark  spots  on  eacii  side  be- 
tween the  fascicles  of  aetse;  the  setse  dark  gray. 

Leugth,  75™™;  diameter,  3"™. 

Off  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  25  fathoms,  rand;  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  90 
fathoms,  mud ;  near  Saint  George's  Bank,  110  and  150  fathoms,  mud. 

SCALiBRBGJiA  BBBViCAUDA  VerriU,  sp.  iiov.     (p.  410.) 

Body  rather  short,  with  a  narrow,  tapering  anterior  portion ;  a  swollen 
middle  region ;  and  a  narrow,  tapering  caudal  portion ;  lower  snrface 
with  a  very  narrow,  smooth  median  area,  divided  transversely  into  a 
series  of  small  rounded  prominencies  by  slight  depressions.  Head  small, 
transverse,  truncate  or  slightly  concave  iu  front,  the  angles  produced 
and  prominent.  On  the  anterior  region  four  segments  bear  short,  tufted 
brauchise,  close  to  the  base  of  the  npper  fascicles  of  setre,  which  are 
rather  long  and  slender;  each  of  these  segments  also  has  a  dorsal 
transverse  row  of  rather  largo  and  conspicuous  blackish  granules  on  its 
posterior  margin,  and  also  a  black  spot  on  the  sides  below  the  branchige. 
The  surface  of  ail  the  anterior  segments  is  regularly  and  rather  finely 
grannlons,  the  grannies  in  transverse  rows.  The  middle  region,  com- 
posed of  about  ten  segments,  is  thicker,  and  sometimes  much  swollen, 
and  the  teet  are  represented  only  by  small  fascicles  of  slender  setse. 
The  eandal  region  is  less  than  one-half  the  entire  length  in  preserved 
apecimeus,  and  is  rather  slender  and  tapering,  composed  of  about  sixteen 
segments ;  the  rami  of  the  feet  consist  of  a  prominent,  obtuse  papilla, 
both  above  and  below,  with  a  blackish  spot  at  the  end,  and  bearing  a 
fascicle  of  slender  setie,  in  length  rather  exceeding  half  the  diameter  of 
this  part  of  the  body.  Color,  when  living,  dark  brownish  red,  tinged 
with  yellow  at  both  ends. 
Length,  32""" ;  diameter,  3.5""'. 
OH'  New  Haven,  4  to  6  fathoms,  shelly  bottom. 

Teophohia  afpihis  Verrill.    PI.  XIV,  flg.  75.     (p.  507.) 
Siphonoatomam  affine  Leiily,  op.  cit.,  p.  16  (148),  1855. 

Body  rather  slender  and  elongated  for  the  genus ;  skin  irregularly 
rugose,  granulous,  anteriorly  covered  with  small  papillte.  The  eight 
branchite  are  cylindrical,  thick,  blunt,  unequal;  two  tentacles  stouter 
than  the  branchise,  sulcate  beneath.  On  the  four  anterior  segments  the 
npper  and  lower  fascicles  of  setje  are  much  elongated  and  directed  for- 
ward. On  the  fifth  and  following  segments  those  in  the  upper  fascicles 
are  capillary,  divergent,  six  to  ten  iu  each  fascicle  ;  in  the  lower  fascicles 
there  are  about  three  stout,  slightly  curved,  acute,  deep  yellow  setse. 
On  the  thii-d  and  fourth  segments  the  setse  of  the  upper  fascicles  are 
longer  and  larger  than  those  in  the  lower  ones ;  posteriorly  the  lower 
setae  become  longer,  st-outer,  and  more  curved  at  the  tip,  the  lowest  one 
becoming  hook-like. 

Length,  60™™  ;  diameter,  3.5°"°, 
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Oft'  Block  Island,  29  fatlioms;  off  Buzzard's  Bay,  25  fatLoms,  mud. 
Great  Egg  Harbor  (Leidy), 

Brada  setosa  Verrill,  sp.  no\-.     (p.  508.) 

Body  short,  oblong,  sub- cylindrical,  flattened  below,  tapering  a  little 
toward  botli  ends,  which  are  obtuse ;  composed  of  seventeen  setigerous 
segments.  Skin  covered  with  amail,  prominent,  acute  papillEe.  Upper 
fascicles  of  sette  long,  slender,  light  colored;  lower  fascicles  larger,  com- 
posed of  stouter,  long,  dark  colored  setse,  surrounded  at  base  by  small 
cirriforui  appendages.    Ventral  cirrus  small. 

Length  of  preserved  specimen,  10""";  diameter,  2.5"°". 

Off  Gay  Head,  8  to  10  fathoms,  among  muscles,  &c. 

SXERNAsvis  FOSSOE  Stimpson,  Plate  XtV,  fig.  74.     (p.  507.) 
Marine  luyevtobrata  of  Graud  Maitan,  p.  29,  fig.  19,  1853. 
Off  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud;  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
in  10  to  00  fathoms,  mud;  near  Saint  George's  Bank,  110  fathoms, 
sandy  mud ;  Casco  Bay,  20  fathoms, 

CiEEATULTJS  GRANDis  Verrill,  sp.  nov.  Plate  XV,  figs.  SO,  SI.  (p.  319). 
Body  large  and  stout,  anteriorly  subcylindrical,  somewhat  flattened 
and  tapering  slightly  posteriorly,  and  rather  abruptly  tapered  anteriorly. 
Head  small,  acute,  with  obscure  brownish  spots  above,  but  apparently 
without  distinct  ocelli.  Posterior  end  obtuse,  the  orifice  surrounded  by 
a  thickened,  slightly  crenulated  border.  Posterior  to  the  modth  there 
are  about  seven  rather  indistinct  anuuli  (perhaps  four  biannulated 
segments)  destitute  of  appendages ;  the  two  nest  segments  bear  two 
fascicles  of  small  setee  on  each  side,  and  two  crowded  dorsal  clusters  of 
long  slender  branchial  cirri ;  these  clusters  nearly  meet  on  the  dorsal 
line,  leaving  only  a  narrow  naked  space,  and  contain  a  large  number  of 
cirri,  usually  of  various  lengths,  closely  crowded  together.  Farther 
back  the  "  feet "  consist  of  smalt  and  slightly  prominent  upper  and  lower 
rami,  connected  by  a  slightly  raised,  transverse  ridge  ;  each  ramus  bears 
a  small  fascicle  of  short,  slender,  acute  set*,  in  a  transverse  row  ;  and 
a  few  stouter  curved  spinules,  which  project  but  little  from  the  surface ; 
posteriorly  the  spinules  are  more  numerous  and  the  slender  setie  fewer 
and  a  little  longer,  but  they  are  scarcely  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  body.  Along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body  long 
slender  branchial  cirri  arise  from  above  most  of  the  upper  rami,  but 
many  of  these  are  generally  broken  off  in  preserved  specimens.  In 
alcohol  the  lower  surface  of  the  body  is  generally  flat  or  concave;  the 
"  feet"  occupy  an  elevated  lateral  ridge,  often  separated  from  both  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  surface  by  a  deep  groove ;  and  the  dorsal  surface  is 
moderately  convex.  The  annulations  are  short,  very  numerous,  and 
distinct.  Color,  when  living,  dull  yellow,  yellowish  green,  yellowish 
orange,  greenish  orange  to  orange-brown,  darkest  anteriorly,  and  often 
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iridescent  beneath ;    sides   often    witli  dark  brown  specks ;    anterior 
branchial  cirri  uanally  bright  orange,  with  ared  central  line;  lateral  ones 
darker  yellow  or  orange,  generally  with  a  central  line  of  bright  red,  due 
to  the  blood-vessels  showing  through. 
Length  up  to  150°"";  diameter,  5"""  to  7™"";  length  of  branchial  cirri, 

eo"""  to  loo-""". 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound;  low-wat«r  to  (i  fathoms,  in  sand  and 
gravel;  common. 

CiRRATULUS  TENUIS  Terrlll,  sp.  nov.     (p.  416.) 

.  Body  slender,  elongated,  strongly  annalated.  Head  conical,  de- 
pressed, acute.  The  first  four  rings  behind  the  mouth  are  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  destitute  of  appendages.  The  branchise  and  setie  com- 
mence at  the  fifth  segment ;  the  branehiie  form  a,  cluster  on  each  side, 
and  are  long  and  filiform  ;  farther  back  and  on  the  middle  region  there 
is  nsiially  a  pair  of  branchial  cirri  on  each  segment,  but  posteriorly  they 
become  distant  and  irregular.  Setse  long  and  slender  in  each  ramus,  the 
tipper  ones  exceeding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  body  on  the  anterior 
and  middle  regions,  but  becoming  much  shorter  posteriorly.  In  alcohol 
the  integument  is  iridescent.     So  eyes  wer&  detected. 

Length,  40°"";  diameter,  1.25°"". 

Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  12  fathoms,  among  compound  ascidians;  23 
fathoms  oft'  Martha's  Vineyard. 

CiEBHraBREis  FEAGiLis  Quatrefages.     (p.  307.) 

Histoire  naturelle  des  Anoelfis,  vol.  i,  p.  4S4.     Cirrhatulaa  fragilis  Leidy,  op.  cit., 
p.  147  (15),  Plate  11,  fige.  39-13, 1855. 
Point  Judith,  Ehode  Island,   under  stones  at  low  water    (Leidy). 
Specimens,  apparently  of  this  species,  were  dredged  in  Vineyard  Sound, 

NARA&anseta  coralii  Leidy.     (p.  494.) 

Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  p.   12  (144),  PI. 
11,  figs.  46-48,  1855;  Quatrefages,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  468. 
New  Haven ;  Watch  Hill ;  Point  Judith ;  in  Astrangia  Dance. 
Oar  largest  specimen  had  ten  pairs  of  cirri ;  the  first  three  pairs  orig- 
inate from  one  segment,  the  lowest  being  stouter  and  lighter  colored 
than  the  rest. 

DODEOACEREA,  species  undetermined,    (p.  422.) 

A  species,  belonging  apparently  to  this 'genus,  was  dredged  off  New 
Haven  Harbor,  in  shallow  water,  but  the  specimens  are  too  young  for 
accurate  determination. 

Cltmenella  Verrill,  gen.  nov. 

Body  elongated,  composed  of  about  twenty-two  segments  exclusive  of 
the  cephalic  and  anal  segments.  All  the  segments,  except  the  buccal 
and  three  anteaual,  setigerous ;  they  bear  fascicles  of  slender  setae  above 
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and  series  of  hooks  below.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  fourth  setiger- 
oua  segment  is  prolonged  into  a  thin  membranous  collar.  Proboscis 
swollen,  longitudinally  ribbed.  Head  with  a  promiuent  convex  median 
plate,  and  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side  and  behind,  the  lateral  and 
posterior  lobes  separated  by  notches.  Anal  segment  funnel-shaped,  the 
edge  surrounded  by  papillse, 

CLtMBNBLLA.  TORQXTATA  Yerrill.    Plate  XIY,  figs.  71-73.     (p.  343). 
Chjmene  torquatus  Leidy,  op.  eit.,  p.  14  (146),  1855. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  Kew  Jersey;  New  Haven;  Vineyard  Sound ;  Bay 
of  Fundy ;  Saint  George's  Bank,  &c.    Low-water  to  60  fathoms. 

NicOMACHE  DiSPAB  VerriU,  sp.  nov.     (p.  512.) 

Body  elongat-ed,  with  eighteen  setigerous  segments.  Head  elongated, 
Bub-conical,  with  a  small  central  plate,  and  a  depressed  point  in  front,- 
and  with  low,  narrow,  lateral  and  posterior  marginal  lobes,  separated  by 
slight  notches ;  on  the  anterior  part  of  each  lateral  border  there  is  a 
cluster  of  small,  reddish  brown,  ocelli-like  specks.  Buccal  lobe  coal- 
eseent  with  the  cephalic  above.  Proboscis  swollen  and  plicate.  The  first 
twosetigeroussegmentshavesmallfaseiclesof  slender,  short  setiE  above, 
and  a  single  uncinate  seta  or  hook  below  on  each  side.  The  third  seg- 
ment has  much  longer  setfe  in  the  upper  fascicles  and  two  hooks  in  the 
lower  ones.  The  fourth  has  still  longer,  slender  setas  in  the  upper  fasci- 
cles, and  about  eight  hooks  in  each  of  the  lower  ones.  In  the  tbllowing 
segments  the  hooks  become  much  more  numerous.  There  is  one  short, 
biannulated,  anteanal  gegment,  destitute  of  setse.  Anal  segment  subnr- 
ceolate,  as  long  as  broad,  cylindrical  toward  its  border,  which  is  fur- 
nished on  the  ventral  side  with  one  long,  slender  cirrus,  often  as  long 
as  the  diameter  of  the  anal  segment,  and  two  short  lateral  ones  ;  the 
rest  of  the  border  has  a  few,  mostly  very  small,  distant,  unequal,  obtuse 
papillae  or  denticnlations,  "The  anal  orifice  is  situated  at  the  summit  of 
a  small  cone,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  The  last  setig- 
erous segment  is  longer  than  the  anteanal,  and  a  little  longer  than  any 
of  the  ten  that  precede  it,  which  are  all  short  and  subequal,  broader  than 
long,  those  toward  the  posterior  end  deeply  incised  at  the  intervals  be- 
tween them.  The  three  anterior  setigerous  segments  are  shorter  than 
broad  ;  the  fourth  is  twice  as  long ;  the  fifth  is  three  times  as  long ;  the 
sixth  is  five  times  as  long.  The  color,  when  living,  was  light  red,  trans- 
lucent, with  conspicuous  bright  red  blood-vessels,  and  with  a  bright  r§d 
band  at  about  the  anterior  third.  The  largest  specimen  obtained  was- 
50™™  long  and  2.5°""  in  diameter  after  preservation  in  alcohol.  In  this 
specimen  the  anal  segmentislong,funnel-shaped,flaring  but  little  toward 
the  margin,  and  with  four  or  Ave  slight  transverse  annnlations.  The 
buccal  segment  has'two  transverse  reddish  lines  on  each  side. 

Off  Buzzard's  Bay  in  3o  fathoms;  fifteen  miles  east  of  Block  Island 
in  29  fathoms,  sandy  mud.  It  forms  rough  tubes  of  sand,  which  are  not 
very  firm. 
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Maldakb  blongata  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p.  343.) 

Body  large  and  much  elongated,  fcylindrical,  obliquely  truncated  at 
both  ends  i  with  niueteeii  setigerons  segmenta,  those  of  the  middle  regiou 
-elongated ;  head  depressed,  with  its  dorsal  surface  very  oblique ;  median 
lobe  low,  convex,  obtusely  rounded  in  front ;  lateral  marginal  lobeg,  or 
folds,  low,  rounded,  thickened,  separated  by  a  shallow  emargiaatioa 
from  the  posterior  transverse  fold,  which  is  also  thiclieEed,  little  elevated, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  slight  sulcus ;  from  the  notch  between 
the  lateral  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  head,  a  lateral  oblique  sulcus 
•curves  downward  and  backward,  and  joins  the  first  of  the  two  trans- 
verse sulci,  ivhieh  are  strongly  marked  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  buccal 
segment.  Anterior  setigerons  segments  strongly  biannulated ;  the  first 
two  are  short,  the  length  about  equal  to  the  diameter;  the  next  two 
are  considerably  longer ;  and  those  farther  back  become  very  much 
elongated;  the  last  setigerons  segment  is  short.  The  segments  are 
considerably  swoUeu  where  the  setae  arise,  especially  in  the  middle 
region.  The  upper  aette  are  long  and  slender,  mostly  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  body,  and  form  rather  large  fascicles  on  most  of  the 
segments.  The  last  segment  is  obliquely  truncated,  its  posterior  border 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  large  anal  process,  which  is  obliquely  placed, 
t'oliaceons,  obovate,  with  the  posterior  edge  broadly  rounded,  the  upper 
surface  concave,  and  the  margin  entire.  Color  dark  umber-brown,  or 
reddish  brown,  iridescent ;  the  swollen  parts  of  the  rings  are  lighter 
yellowish  brown,  or  grayish  brown,  the  dark  red  blood-vessels  often 
showing  through ;  near  the  bases  of  the  setfe  there  are  usually  small 
dark  colored  specks ;  head  and  buccal  lobe  -thickly  specked  with  dark 
brown  or  blackish. 

Length  of  largest  specimens,  300""";  diameter,  4"""  to  5""";  more  fre- 
quently about  half  this  size. 

Savin  Bock,  near  JS&w  Haven ;  in  sandy  mud  at  low-water  mark,  form- 
ing thick  tubes  composed  of  fine  mud. 

ItHODiNE  ATTENUATA  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p.  508.) 

Body  slender,  elongated,  with  the  segments  strongly  marked,  and  the 
first  setigerons  segment  very  long.  Head  elongated,  depressed,  ob- 
tusely rounded  in  front;  median  lobe,  or  ridge,  broad  and  but  little 
elevated,  except  near  the  front  of  the  head,  where  it  becomes  suddenly 
narrowed,  more  convex,  with  well  marked  foveee  on  each  side ;  lateral 
lobes  rudimentary,  scarcely  apparent ;  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  head 
there  is  a  prominent  transverse  elevation.  Buccal  lobe  confluent  with 
the  cephalic.  First  setigerons  segment  swollen  anteriorly  and  about 
as  broad  as  the  head  at  its  anterior  end  where  the  sette  arise,  but  nar- 
rowed and  gradually  attenuated  backward,  its  total  length  being  about 
-eight  times  its  diameter;  second  and  third  setigerons  segments  about 
«qual,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  swollen  in  the  middle,  the  front 
jnargin  of  each  prolonged  into  a  sheath-like  collar;  the  three  next 
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segments  are  sbort  and  rounded,  ^bout  aa  long  as  broad,  much  narrowed- 
at  each  end,  and  swollen  in  the  middle;  next  two  about  twice  as  long  as 
broad;  sueceediug  segments  more  elongated.  Anal  segment  wanting 
in  the  specimens  examined. 

Length  about  50™"° ;  diameter  about  1™". 

Off  Gay  Head,  6  to  8  fathoms;  fifteen  miles  east  of  Block  Island,  iw 
29  fathoms,  sandy  mud. 

The  Glymene  urceolata  Leidy,  from  Great  Egg  Harbor,  will  probably 
be  found  on  the  New  England  coast,  but  we  have  not  met  with  it.  It 
ia  peculiar  in  iiaving  an  urceolate  anal  segment,  with  a  smooth  raargin.- 

Ammochares,  species  undetermined,    (p.  508.) 

A  species  which  constructs  slender,  flexible  tubes,  covered  with  grains- 
of  sand,  regularly  and  curiously  attached  by  one  end  in  an  imbricated 
manner,  was  dredged  fifteen  miles  east  of  Block  Island,  in  29  fathoms- 
sandy  mud,  and  in  23  fathoms  off  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  worm  is 
very  slender,  flesh-color,  with  a  red  dorsal  vessel,  and  two  small,  red,, 
ocelli-like  spots. 

NOTOMASTUS  LUEIDUS  Yerrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  3i2.) 

Body  long  and  rather  large,  composed  of  numerous  segments,  nearly 
cylindrical  when  living,  and  tapering  but  little,  except  close  to  the- 
ends.  In  preserved  specimens  the  anterior  region,  including  about  ten 
segments,  is  often  a  little  swollen  and  slightly  larger  than  the  rest  of 
the  body;  at  other  times  it  ia  even  more  slender  than  the  posterior 
region.  Head  small,  acute.  Proboscis  short  and  broad,  swollen;  in. 
full  expansion  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the  body,  nearly  smooth, 
dark  blood-red.  The  segments  of  the  anterior  region  are  longer  than 
broad,  in  extension  nearly  twice  as  long,  biannulated,  and  each  of  the- 
annuli  is  again  annulated  with  several  transverse,  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar sulci  or  furrows;  ten  of  these  segments  bear  fascicles  of  slender 
sette  both  above  and  below,  the  fascicles  on  the  first  two  aetigerous- 
segments  being  very  amall,  and  containing  few  aetse.  The  aegments 
following  the  tenth  setigerous  one  have  a  small  transverse  row  of 
slender  uncinate  aetse  above,  and  a  longer  lateral  transverse  row  of 
the  same  kind  of  setse  on  each  side;  the  "feet,"  or  setigerous  lobes, 
are  but  little  prominent,  the  upper  ones  being  dorsal  and  much  smaller 
than  the  lateral  ones.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  transversely  wrinkled,, 
and  covered  with  minute,  irregular  reticulations,  giving  it  a  slightly 
granulous  appearance.  Color,  when  living,  dark  purplish  brown,  with 
a  bluish  iridescence  anteriorly,  and  a  darker  median  dorsal  line  pos- 
teriorly; minute,  white,  raised  spots,  or  slight  papillie,  are  scattered 
over  the  surface. 

Length,  150™"  or  more;  diameter,  2™™. 

Savin  Eoclt,  near  New  Haven;  in  muddy  sand,  at  low-water  mark. 
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NOTOMASTUS  PiLiFORjns  VetrUl,  sp.  nov.    {p.  342.) 

Body  very  long  and  plender,  filiform,  composed  of  very  namerons 
Short  segments.  Head  very  changeable  in  form,  nanally  long,  conical, 
and  very  acutely  pointed.  Proboscis  smooth,  obovate,  or  trumpet- 
shaped,  when  extended,  and  bright  red.  In  the  anterior  region  there 
are  eleven  setigerous  segments,  which  bear  small  fascicles  of  slender 
sette  in  both  rami,  those  in  the  first  five  longer  and  acutely  pointed; 
these  segments  are  short,  biannulate;  the  lower  fascicles  of  eetfe  are 
largest  and  fan-shaped.  In  the  middle  region  the  segments  are  about 
as  long  as  broad.  Color,  pale  red  to  bright  red,  often  mottled  with 
whitish,  and  more  or  less  yellowish  posteriorly. 

Length,  lOO^"" ;  diameter,  1™". 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  low-water  to  one  fathom,  in  sandy  mud;  Hew 
Haven;  Watch  Hill;  Vineyard  Sound. 

Sabbllabia  vulgaris  Verril],  sp.  nov.     Plate  XYII,  tigs.  88,  SSa. 

(p.  321.) 

Body  rather  stout,  thickest  anteriorly,  tapering  backward  to  the  base 
of  the  long,  slender  caudal  appendage.  Two  slender,  red,  oral  tentacles 
arise  near  the  month,  between  the  bases  of  the  operculigerons  lobes, 
and,  when  extended,  reach  beyond  the  bases  of  the  opercula.  A  single 
median  lanceolate  process  also  arises  between  the  operculigerous  lobes. 
A  deep  emargination  exists  on  the  ventral  side,  back  of  the  mouth;  on 
each  side  of  this  the  front  margin  of  the  segment  is  prolonged  into  a 
tridentate  lobe,  the  teeth  or  lobes  being  unequal,  the  inner  ones  largest, 
the  middle  ones  more  slender  and  acute,  the  outer  one  smallest  and 
shortest;  beyond  these,  toward  the  sides,  there  is  another  small  acute 
process;  two  conical  processes  also  project  forward  from  the  lateral 
margins,  and  also  a  fascicle  of  set*.  The  ciliated  prehensile  cirri,  or 
tentacles,  are  long  and  slender  when  extended,  and  reach  considerably 
beyond  the  opercula.  The  setse  composing  the  opercula  are  golden  yel- 
low; the  outer  circle  white  at  base.  A  row  of  small  conical  papillee 
surrounds  the  bases  of  the  opercula.  Branchiie  long,  lanceolate,  acute, 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Color  of  body  yellowish  flesh- 
color,  or  pale  reddish,  often  with  two  rows  of  brown  spots  along  the 
ventral  surface;  operculigerous  lobes  whitish  or  grayish,  specked  with 
blackish;  branchiae  reddish  or  yellowish,  with  a  red  central  line,  often 
with  a  greenish  tinge,  or  red  centered  with  green;  tentacles  pale  flesh- 
color,  sometimes  purplish;  opercula  blackish  or  grayish  on  the  anterior 
surface,  golden  yellow  on  the  sides,  white  at  base ;  caudal  process  pale 
red  or  fiesh-color. 

Length  about  25"",  exclusive  of  caudal  process;  2""  to  2.5'"'"  in  diam- 
eter. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  5Tew  Jersey,  to  "Sew  Haven  and  Vineyard  Souud ; 
low- water  to  ten  fathoms;  very  common.  Eggs  are  laid  in  May  and 
Jnne. 
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CiSTENiDBS  GouLDU  Vemll,  sp.  nov.    Plate  XVII,  figs.  87,  87a.    (p. 
323). 

Peotinaiia  Bs^^ea  Gould,  Invertebrataof  Masaachusetts,  Isted.,  p.  7,  Plats  l,fig. 
1  (tube),  1841  (not  of  European  writers).  PecHnaria  aaricoma  Leidy,  op.  citi 
p.  14  (146),  1855  (not  of  European  writera). 

Body  rather  stoat,  little  curved.  Head  -with  the  dorsal  surface 
obliquely  truncated,  its  posterior  marginal  fold  with  a  smooth  border. 
Antennse  long,  taperiug,  acute;  frontal  membrane  or  veil  semicircular, 
its  edge  divided  into  rather  long,  slender,  acute  papill®,  about  twenty- 
eight  in  number.  Cephalic  setfe  in  two  broad  groups,  each  containing 
about  fifteen  light  golden  setie,  which  are  somewhat  curved  upward, 
with  long,  slender,  very  acut«  tips,  those  in  the  middle  of  each  group  much 
the  longest.  Tentacles  stout,  obtuse,  flattened,  and  folded  up  so  as  to 
form  a  groove  beneath.  Color  light  red  or  flesh-color,  handsomely  mot- 
tled with  dark  red  and  blue. 

Lengtii  up  to  40™™;  diameter,  7""", 

Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Havea  and  Cape  Cod  ;  low-water  to  10 
fathoms.    ' 

This  species  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  C,  fjranulatus,  which  is 
common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  by  the  cephalic  setEB  or  spiues,  which  are 
fewer,  much  stouter,  obtuse,  and  darker  colored  in  the  latter. 

Ampharbte  gracilis  Malmgren.    Plate  XVI,  fig.  83.     (p.  508). 

„  Akad.  Forh.,  1865,  p.  365,  Plate 

Body  flesh  colored,  greenish  posteriorly,  with  a  conspicuous  red  median 
vessel  i  brapehije  light  sea-green. 

Length,  25"™  to  35™™;  diameter,  2.5™™  to  3™™ ;  length  of  branchite, 
6"™  to  O""". 

Off  Gay  Head,  10  fathoms;  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  23  fathoms;  east 
of  Block  Island  in  29  fathoms ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  90  fathoms ;  north, 
ern  coasts  of  Europe,  Bahusia,  at  Koster  Island,  in  130  fathoms.  Our 
specimens  differ  slightly  from  the  description  and  figures  of  Dr.  Malm- 
gren, especially  in  usually  having  but  twelve  uncigerous  segments  in 
the  posterior  region,  instead  of  thirteen,  found  by  him  in  the  European 
specimens.  This  may  be  due  to  difference  of  age  or  sex.  There  are, 
however,  thirteen  in  one  of  our  specimens. 

Ampharbte  sbtosa  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p.  416.) 

Body  rather  thick  anteriorly,  tapering  rapidly  backward.  Cephalic 
lobe  acute,  with  a  much  shorter,  small,  lateral  lobe  on  each  side.  Bran- 
chiae eight,  transversely  wrinkled,  rather  short;  in  preserved  specimens 
about  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  body.  PalmulEe,  or  cephalic  fascicles 
of  setae,  short  and  broad,  rounded,  fan-shaped,  the  set«  being  neatly 
equal,  the  ventral  ones  a  little  longer  than  the  lateral.  Fourteen  seg- 
ments bear  small  fkscicles  of  long  setse,  supported  by  prominent  lobes 
at  the  base.    The  posterior  region  consists  of  about  ten  uncigerous  seg- 
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ments.  Aoal  segments  small,  witli  two  long  slender  cirri.  Color  of 
body  transludent,  light  yellowish  green ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
tinged  with  bright  blood-red,  due  to  the  circulating  fluid,  showing 
through  the  integument ;  branchiae  greenish,  with  a  central  aeries  of 
white  spots ;  setie  of  the  palmulae,  deep  yellow. 

Length  about  20™™ ;  diameter,  2.5™"  to  3""", 

Off  New  Haven,  low-water  mark  to  6  fathoms,  shelly.  It  makes  rough 
tabes  about  an  inch  long,  covered  with  coarse  sand  and  mud, 

Amage  pusilla  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Body  rather  slender.  Head  obtusely  rounded  in  front;  the  middle 
lobe  small,  and  but  little  larger  than  the  lateral.  Eight  slender 
branchiBB,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  body,  arranged  in 
a  crowded  group ;  two  farther  back  than  the  rest ;  and  with  no  apparent 
naked  median  space.  Twelve  of  the  setigerous  segments  bear  long 
fascicles  of  slender  setse.  No  "  palmulfe,"  or  cephalic  setse.  Tentacles 
numerous  and  slender.    Two  small,  slender  anal  cirri. 

Length,  12"" ;  diameter,  1.5™™. 

Off  New  Haven,  6  to  6  fathoms ;  shelly  bottom. 

Mblinna  CeistATA  Malmgren.     {p.  432.) 

Nordiaka  Hafs -Annul ater,  Ibc.   cit.,  p.   371,  Plate  20,   figs.  50-50n.    Sabellides 
cristata  Sai-B,  Fanna  littoralis  NorvegifB,  vol.  ii,  pp.  19, 24,  PL  2,  figs.  1-7, 1856. 
Mouth  of  Vineyard  Sound,  on  muddy  bottoms,  in  the  deepest  water ; 
Bay  of  Fundy,  on  muddy  bottoms,  in  10  to  90  fathoms ;    near  Saint 
George's  Bank,  in  110  and  150  fathoms,  mud.     Off  the  Scandinavian 
coast  in  40  to  200  fathoms ;  G-reenland ;  Spitzbcrgen. 
The  tube  is  soft,  flexible,  slender,  and  covered  with- fine  rand. 

Tehbbbllides  Steobmi  Sars.    (p.  507.} 

Boskriv,  og  lakttag.,  p.  48,  Plate  13,  figa.  31,  a-d  (teste  Malmgren)  ;  Malrngfeo, 

Nordiska  Hafs-Aonulater,  loc.  oit.,  p.  396,  Plate  4S-4aD,  1B65. 

East  of  Block  Island,  in  29  fathonis,  sandy  mud ;   Bay  of  Fundy, 

10  to  90  fathoms,  muddy ;  near  Saint  George's  Bank,  85  to  150  fathoms, 

Greenland,  10  to  250  fathoms ;  Iceland  ;   S|)itzbergeo ;  northern  coasts 

of  Europe ;  Adriatic  Sea. 

AMPfliTBTTE  pENATA  Verrill. .  PI.  XVI,  flg.  S2.     (p.  320). 

Terebetla  omata  Leidy,  Marine  Invertebrate  'Fanna  of  Ehode  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  loo.  cit.,  p.  14  (146),  Plate  11,  figs.  44,  45  (eetffi),  1855. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound  j 
common  in  sand  and  gravel  at  low-water  mark. 

NIOOLBA  SIMPLEX  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    {p.  321.) 

Body  elongated,  swollen  anteriorly,  especially  above,  attenuated 
posteriorly.  Head  with  a  rather  large,  well  rounded,  or  nearly  circu- 
lar frontal  membrane,  which  has  a  smooth  margin  ;  mouth  with  a  small 
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posterior  fold.  Tentacles  very  numeroaB,  crowded,  loug,  and  slender, 
Branehife  four,  rather  small ;  those  of  the  anterior  pair  somewhat  the 
larger ;  those  of  both  pairs  are  repeatedly  dichotoraously  di^ided-from 
close  to  the  base.  The  divisions  are  short  and  not  very  numerous,  and 
diverge  at  a  wide  angle.  Fifteen  segments  bear  small  fascicles  of  slender 
setae,  commencing  at  the  next  behind  the  last  brancliiferous  segment. 
The  third  and  fourth  setlgerous  segments  of  the  male  bear  small,  slender 
lateral  cirri.  Venti'al  shields  about  thirteen ;  the  first  sis,  transversely 
oblong,  and  nearly  equal  in  width;  the  last  seven  narrowing  rapidly 
to  the  last,  which  is  acutely  triangular.  Color,  when  living,  light  red, 
or  flesh-color. 

Length,  SS""" ;  diameter,  3""°  to  4°"°. 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound,  from  low-water  to  6  fathoms;  off 
Watch  Hill,  4  to  6  fathoms,  in  tubescomposed  of  bits  of  shellsand  grains 
of  sand,  attached  to  Laminariai. 

SciONOPSis  Vertill,  gen.  nov. 

Body  composed  of  numerous  segments,  of  which  17,  following  the 
third,  bear  fascicles  of  slender  setro,  and  the  following  ones  have  only 
small  uncigerous  lobes  j  second  and  third  segments  bear  branchiae, 
and  have  their  anterior  margins  prolonged  into  membranous,  collar-like 
expansions ;  that  of  the  second  forming  broad,  lateral  lobes  behind  the 
tentacles ;  that  of  the  third  forming  behind  the  branchiae  a  dorsal  col- 
lar or  sheath,  beneath  which  they  caa  be  retracted.  Branchise  typically 
four.  Those  of  the  first  pair  usually  larger,  but  generally  one  or  more 
are  absent,  and  frequently  the  anterior  ones  are  smallest,  or  those  of  the 
same  pair  may  be  unequal,  owing  probably  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  breaic  off  and  be  reproduced  ;  they  are  palmately  branched 
and  supported  on  elongated  pedicels.   Tentacles  numerous  and  crowded. 

This  genus  is  allied  more  closely  to  Fista  than  to  any  other  yet  de- 
scribed, but  differs  in  the  structure  of  the  branchiie  and  character  of 
the  collar  formed  by  the  third  segment. 

SCIONOPSIS  PALMATA  Vcrrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  331.} 

Body  elongated ;  rather  slender ;  thickened  but  not  distinctly  swollen 
anteriorly,  tapering  gradually  to  the  posterior  end.  The  setigerous  feet 
commence  at  the  fourth  segment,  or  nest  behind  the  branchial  collar, 
and  are  all  quite  prominent,  the  first  three  or  four  being  a  little  smaller 
than  the  rest ;  the  setae  are  rather  long.  The  uncigerous  feet  commence 
on  the  second  setigerous  segment.  Behind  the  last  setigerous  segment 
the  uncigerous  feet  are  smaller,  somewhat  prominent,  and  extend  to  the 
anal  segment.  Ventral  shields  about  20;  the  most  anterior  ones  are  trans- 
versely oblong ;  the  succeeding  ones  squarish,  gradually  tapering  to  the 
last,  which  are  very  narrow.  Anal  segment  tapering ;  its  orifice  with 
a  crenulated  margin.    BranchlEe  large,  with  numerous  palmate  divisions 
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ariaiug  from  the  summit  of  the  stout  and  rather  long  pedicels.*  There 
stre  usually  five  or  more  main  divisions  in  good-sized  specimens ,  these 
apread  outward  from  one  point,  are  recurved  at  the  ends,  and  Qexuous 
«ud  bipinnately  branched,  the  lower  pinnae  being  longest  each  time, 
and  the  altimate  divisions  very  numerous,  fine,  slender,  and  acute. 
The  branchiae  of  the  posterior  pair,  in  normal  specimens,  are  coueider- 
ably  smaller,  with  the  divisions  less  numerous,  and  the  ramnli  longer 
and  more  delicate.  The  pedicels  of  the  anterior  branchiae  are  about  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  body,  and  are  very  contractile,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  so  that  the  gills  can  be  contracted  into  a  small  compass  and 
withdrawn  under  the  dorsal  collar,  beneath  which  the  pedicels  arise. 
This  branchial  collar  ia  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  margin  of  the 
third  segment;  on  each  side'of  the  median  line  above,  it  is  divided  into 
two  narrow, lanceolateprocessesdireotedforward;  exteriorto  these  there 
are  two  other  wider  and  usually  less  prominent  angles  or  lobes ;  laterally, 
the  collar  is  prominent,  with  a  broadly  rounded,  thin  margin,  which 
forms  another  angle  on  each  side  beneath ;  on  the  ventral  side  its  edge 
recedes  and  is  but  little  raised.  The  tentacular  collar,  formed  by  the 
second  segment,  expands  into  a  broad,  rounded,  prominent  lobe  on  each 
side ;  and  on  the  ventral  surface  becomes  narrower,  though  still  promi- 
nent, and  recedes  in  a  broad,  rounded  sinus  behind  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  mouth.  The  cephalic  segment  is  bordered  by  a  rather  broad 
frontal  membrane,  emarginate  above,  and  broadly  rounded  laterally. 
Tentacles  very  numerous,  long,  and  slender.  Color,  light  red,  brownish 
red  to  dark  reddish  brown ;  the  annulations  often  darker ;  the  upper 
surface  .is  usually  more  or  less  specked  with  flake- white;  along  each 
side,  below,  there  is  usually  a  row  of  squarish  spots,  brighter  red  than 
the  rest  of  the  body,  each  pair  connected  by  a  narrow,  transverse  line 
of  red  between  the  ventral  shields,  which  are  dull  yellowish  red;  the 
segments  along  the  sides  are  often  bordered  with  red ;  branchiae  usually 
green,  specked  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  branches  with  flake-white, 'and 
with  internal  blood-red  vessels,  showing  distinctly  in  all  the  divisions  ; 
the  pedicel  is  usually  bright  red ;  tentacles,  flesh  -color. 
Length  up  to  TO""" ;  diameter,  3"". 

Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound ;  low-water 
mark  to  one  fathom. 

Lepe^a  eubea  Verrill,  ep.  nov.    (p.  382.) 

Body  elongated,  somewhat  swollen  anteriorly,  rapidly  tapering  to  the 
very  long,  slender,  ijosterior  portion.  All  the  segmeuts  posterior  to  the 
branchiEB  bear  small  fascicles  of  slender  set%,  as  well  as  uncini ;  pos- 
terior to  the  twenty-fifth  setigerous  segment  the  uncigerous  feet  become 

*In  raentiouing  this  species,  on  page  321,  it  waa  stated  tbat  it  haa  but  tbree  gills, 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  most  frequent  nambec.  Among  the  numeroaa  examples  exam- 
ined, I  have  out}'  recently  foand  s  Bpeoimen  with  both  pairs  of  gills  in  their  normal 
conditio  u. 
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mucli  narrower  and  more  prominent;  anteriorly  they  are  very  broad.. 
Ventral  plates  rather  broad  anteriorly,  those  posterior  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  suddenly  narrowed,  Branchiae  in  three  pairs,  email,  finely 
arborescently  divided,  the  divisions  numerous ;  posterior  pair  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  others.  Cephalic  lobe  Trith  a  somewhat  prolonged 
frontal  border,  broadly  rounded  in  front,  with  an  entire  margin.  Color 
bright  red ;  tentacles  flesh-color. 

Length,  SO""  or  more;  diameter,  2.5""  to  3"", 

Vineyard  Sound ;  Wood's  Hole  on  piles  of  wharves  just  below  low- 
water  mark. 

POLYCiERTjs  EXIMIUS  Verrill.    Plate  XVI,  fig.  85.     (p.  320). 

Torquea  admia  Iieidy,  op.  oit,  p.  14  (146),  Plate  11,  figs.  51,  52  (setie),  1855. 

In  this  species  there  are  twenty-five  setigerons  segments,  bearing 
small  fascicles  of  long,  slender  setse ;  about  seventy  posterior  segmenis 
hear  uncini  only ;  anteriorly  the  uncini  commence  on  the  eighth  setig- 
erous  segment.  There  are  nine  ventral  shields,  divided  by  a  median 
ventral  sulcus.  The  frontal  lobe  of  the  head  is  large,  elongated  oval 
or  elliptical.  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  mouth  is  large,  rounded.  Body 
and  tentacles  bright  blood-red ;  the  body  is  often  more  or  less  yellowish 
posteriorly. 

Great  Egg  Haiboi'  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound ;  low-water 
to  10  fathoms. 

A  species  of  this  'genus  was  also  dredged  in  19  fathoms  off  Gay 
Head,  but  its  identity  with  the  above  is  uncertain.  Another  species, 
remarkable  for  its  brilliant  blue  phosphorescence,  is  common  in  the- 
Bay  of  Pundy.    The  P.  eximtus  does  not  appear  to  be  phosphorescent. 

Ch^tobrakchus  Verrill,  genus  nov. 

Allied  to  Polycirrus  and,  like  the  latter,  destitute  of  blood-vessels.^ 
Body  much  elongated,  composed  of  very  numerous  segments,  nearly 
all  of  ithich  bear  fascicles  of  setEe.  Segments  of  the  middle  region  hear 
simple,  or  more  or  less  branched,  branchial  cirri,  each  of  their  divisions 
tipped  with  slender  setfe;  these  cirri  are  wanting  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  segments,  the  first  and  last  ones  being  smaller  and  more  simple 
than  the  rest.  The  cephalic  segment  expands  into  a  broad,  tentacular 
or  frontal  lobe,  which  is  rounded  or  emarginate  anteriorly,  and  often 
more  or  less  scolloped  laterally.  Tentacles  crowded,  very  nnmerons, 
long  and  slender  in  extension,  capable  of  being  distended  by  the  blood, - 
as  in  Polycirrus,  &c. 

Ch^tobeakchtjs  sanguineus  Verrill,  sp.  not.    (p.  320.) 

Body  greatly  elongated,  much  attenuated  posteriorly,  more  or  less- 
swollen  anteriorly,  but  narrowed  toward  the  head,  the  thickest  portion 
being  usually  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  segments.  The  branchi^ 
cirri  commence  at  about  the  ninth  segment,  those  of  the  first  pair  being 
short,  simple  cirri;  those  on  thenext  segment  are  once  forked;  those  on> 
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the  next  hare  three  or  four  branches ;  farther  back  they  divide  dichotom- 
onaly  above  the  base  into  namerous  branches,  all  of  which  are  supportefl 
upon  a  short  basal  pedicel,  which  may  be  a  little  elongated  in  expansion, 
tbe  total  length  of  the  branchiae  being  then  greater  than  the  diameter  of 
the  body ;  the  branches  are  clustered,  slender,  delicate,  and  elongated, 
and  each  one  is  terminated  by  a  small  fascicle  of  slender,  sharp,  serrate 
set*  two  to  four  or  more  in  a  group,  so  that  tbe  entire  appendage  may 
be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkableenliirgement  and  modi&cation  of  the 
setigerous  lobes  of  the  "feet." 

On  the  segments  anterior  to  the  ninth  the  setigeroas  lobas  of  the  feet 
are  short,  eooieal,  swollen  at  base,  and  bear  a  small  fascicle  of  aette ;  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  segment  is  somewhat  raised,  and  divided  by 
a  series  of  sulci  or  wrintles  into  several  lobes  or  creunlations,  which  are 
somewhat  prominent  and  papilliform  at  the  posterior  margin  of  each 
segment,  and  have  a  granulous  surface.  There  is  a  distinct  median 
tral  sulcus.  Between  the  adjacent  branchial  cirri  anteriorly  there  are, 
on  each  side,  four  or  more  thickened,  somewhat  raised,  squarish  organs, 
with  a  granulous  and  apparently  glandular  structure ;  farther  back  these 
are  reduced  to  two,  then  to  one,  and  finally  disappear  on  the  segments. 
of  the  posterior  region,  which  is  very  long,  slender,  attenuated,  composed 
of  very  numerous  short  segments,  with  only  rudimentary  appendages 
after  the  branchial  cirri  become  reduced  to  simple  processes  they  still  con- 
tinue, on  about  forty  segments,  gradually  decreasing  in  length  and  size 
beyond  this  small  setae  still  exist  on  the  segments,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
body.  Anal  segment  small  and  simple,  the  orifice  with  slightly  crenn- 
lated  margins.  Frontal  membrane  large  and  broad,  versatile  in  form, 
oft«n  with  a  deep  emarginatiou  in  front,  each  lateral  lobe  divided  into 
two  or  three  subordinate  lobes,  or  unequal  scollops,  the  edges  undulated 
at  other  times  the  front  edge  and  sides  are  broadly  rounded  and  entire. 
The  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  large  elongated  ovate  lobe,  whicii  is 
rounded,  free,  and  prominent  posteriorly.  Tentacles  very  long,  much 
crowded,  and  very  numerous;  in  extension  usually  as  long  as  the  body. 
Color  of  body,  anteriorly,  deep  blood-red ;  posteriorly,  more  or  less  mot- 
tled or  centered  with  yellow,  owing  to  the  internal  organs  showing- 
through  the  integument;  tentacles  and  branchial  cirri  bright  blood-red. 

Length  up  to  350°""  ;  diameter  5""  to  7°"°  or  more  anteriorly ;  length 
of  tentacles,  in  extension,  400""  or  more. 

Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound ;  common  at 
Jow-water  mark,  in  mud. 

POTAMILLA  OCULiFBEA  VerriU.    Plate  XVII,  fig.  86.     (p.  322}, 
Sabella  ocuU/era  Leidy,  op.  cit.,  p.  13  (145),  Plate  11,  figs.  55-61, 1S55. 

Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven ;  Vineyard  Sound,  low-water  mark 
to  25  fathoms,  off  Buzzard's  Bay.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  low-water 
mark  to  60  fathoms. 

Closely  related  to  P.  reni/ormis  of  Northern  Europe,  and  possibly  iden- 
tical with  it. 
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Sabella  ivncEOPHTHALMA  Verriil,  sp.  eov.     (p.  323.) 

Bodyrathershort  aud  8tout,uarro^ved slightly  auteciorly,  tapering  rap- 
idly close  to  the  posterior  eod,  composed  of  about  sixty  segment,  de- 
pressed, moderately  convex  above,  fiat  below,  especially  when  preserved 
in  alcohol ;  anterior  region  composed  of  eight  sebigeroua  segments,  hav- 
ing moderately  long  faseiclesof  setfe ;  posterior  region  composed  of  abont 
fifty  short  segmeiita,  bearing  very  small  fascicles  of  setae  ;  anal  segment 
small,  simple,  with  two  very  smalt  ocelli-like  spots ;  ventral  shields  of 
the  anterior  segments  short,  transversely  narrow,  oblong ;  median  sulcus 
•very  distinct  in  the  posterior  region,  dividing  the  ventral  shields  into 
two  nearly  rectangular  parts,  which  are  broader  than  long.  Bfanchise 
numerous  and  long,  often  half  as  long  as  the  body,  connected  by  a 
slight  web  close  to  the  base;  the  stalks  smooth,  with  numerons  minute 
ocelli,  in  two  irregular  rows;  pinn^  numerous,  long  and  slender;  tips 
flf  the  branchiBE  without  pinnro.  CoUao"  broadly  interrupted  above,  flar- 
ing and  reflexed  at  the  sides,  with  rounded  upper  angles,  erect  and  sin- 
uoas  at  the  latero-ventral  margins,  reflexed  below,  forming  two  short, 
rounded  lobes,  separated  by  a  narrow  but  deep  central  sinus,  within 
which  there  is  a  short  bilobed  organ.  Tentacles  thin,  lanceolate,  acute, 
in  preserved  specimens  not  so  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  body.  The 
anterior  segment  is  divided  by  a  deep  dorsal  snlcus,  which  is  not  con- 
spicuous on  the  succeeding  segments.  Color  of  body  greenish  yellow, 
■dull  olive-greeo,  or  greenish  brown;  branchiae  pale  yellowish,  greenish, 
or  fleah-color,  often  with  numerous  transverse  bauds  of  lighter  and 
darker  green,  which  extend  to  the  pinnte,  and  sometimes  blotched  with 
brown;  collar  translucent,  specked  with  flake-white;  ocelli  dark  red- 
■diah  brown.  Specimens,  apparently  belonging  to  thisspecies,  were  taken 
from  wood  bored  by  Teredo,  near  New  Haven.  These  had  the  body 
olive-green,  specked  with  flake-white  anteriorly,  on  the  ventral  side, 
■especially  on  the  first  two  segments;  branchial  mottled  with  greenish 
brown  and  white  and  specked  with  flake-white ;  ocelli  brown,  numerous. 

Length,  30™™;  diameter,  2,5°'"  to  3"".  Preserved  specimens  are 
•about  20™"  long,  2.5"""  broad. 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound  ;  low-water  mark  to  5  fathoms. 

EUOHOKE  BLBGANS  Verrdl,  sp.  nov.    Plate  XVI,  fig.  84.     {p.  432). 

Body  rounded,  slender,  gradually  tapered  backward;  the  anterior 
region,  which  forms  about  one-half  of  the  entire  length,  consists 
of  eight  setigerous  segments;  these  are  biannulated  and  divided  by 
a  dorsal,  longitudinal  sulcus,  and  by  a  lateral  sulcus  on  each  side  be- 
low the  uncigerous  lobes.  The  middle  region  consists  of  thirteen 
shorter  biannulated  segments,  which  bear  small  faseiclesof  setfe  on  the 
lower  rami ;  these  are  divided  by  a  ventral  sulcus,  and  also  by  the 
lateral  ones.  The  caudal  region-  consists  of  about  ten  very  short  seg- 
ments ;  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  bear  small  fascicles  of  setse.  These 
segments  are  margined  by  a  rather  broad  membrane,  wider  and  rounded 
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anteriorly,  narrowing  to  the  end.  Collar  broad,  with  a  nearly  evea 
raargiii,  often  somewhat  siuaous  at  the  sides,  divided  above  and  below, 
the  lobea  rounded  at  the  angles.  The  collar  is  a  little  broader  below 
than  above.  Branchise  long,  slender,  recurved  in  expaaaion,  connected 
bya  broad  and  very  thin  membrane,  continued  as  thin  borders  of  the 
brancliiEe  to  their  tips,  which  are  destitute  of  pinnae  for  some  distance. 
Body  pale  flesh-color,  with  a  darlter  median  line,  reddish  anteriorly, 
xlarker  greenish  ot  brownish,  posteriorly ;  branchise  pale  yellowish  or 
greenish,  each  with  a  flake-white  spot  near  the  base  outside.  Other 
specimens  were  greenish  gray,  with  green  branchice.  Some  were  flesh. 
«olor,  with  a  bright-red  dorsal  vessel ;  the  branchiae  flesh-color,  without 
the  white  spots  at  the  base- 
Length,  in  extension,  about  20""" ;  diameter  of  body,  1.0°"". 
Deep  water  off  the  month  of  Vineyard  Sound ;  off  Martha's  Vineyard, 
in  21  and  23  fathoms ;  off  Block  Island,  in  29  fathoms,  sandy  mud, 
abundant,  Cosco  Bay,  7  to  20  fathoms. 
This  species  makes  slender  tubes,  covered  with  fine  sand. 

FiBBicli  LBmri  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     {p.323,} 

Body  very  small  and  slender,  tapering  a  little  to  both  ends,  in  exten- 
sion considerably  exsert  from  the  slender  tube;  eleven  segments  bear 
fascicles  of  setse;  the  segments  are  about  as  long  as  broad,  slightly  con- 
stricted at  the  articulations,  with  the  anterior  margin  a  little  promi- 
nent; anal  segment  small,  tapered  to  a  blunt  point,  bearing  two  small, 
dark  ocelli.  BranchiEesix,  8ubequal,forming  three  symmetrical  pair8,each 
one  with  five  to  seven  slender  pinnse  on  each  side ;  the  basal  pinnae  are 
about  as  long  as  the  main  stem,  the  others  successively  shorter,  so  that 
all  reach  to  about  the  same  level.  Tentacles  short,  thick,  bluntly  rounded 
at  the  end,  strongly  ciliated.  At  the  base  of  the  branchiee,  on  each  side, 
is  a  red,  pulsating  vesicle,  the  pulsations  alternating  in  the  two ;  just 
back  of  these,  on  the  first  segment,  are  two  brown  ocelli ;  a  little  farther 
back,  and  near  together,  on  the  dorsal  side,  are  two  auditory  vesicles, 
each  with  a  round  central  corpuscle.  The  fourth  and  eleven  succeeding 
segments  bear  small  fascicles  of  acute,  bent  setat,  abont  as  long  as  half 
the  diameter  of  the  body ;  on  the  middle  segment  there  are  about  four 
or  five  setfe  in  a  fascicle ;  on  the  ninth,  three ;  on  the  tenth,  two ;  on  the 
eleventh,  one  or  two,  in  the  specimens  examined.  Intestine  rather 
wide,  but  narrowed  at  the  eighth  setigerous  segment,  and  after  that 
slender,  bordered  by  a  red  blood-vessel  on  each  side.  In  the  fourth 
setigerous  segment  there  are  three  globular  granulated  organs,  color, 
yellowish  white,  tinged  with  red  by  the  circulating  fluid, 

Length  about  S""";  diameter  about  0.25""";  exp^inse  of  branchiae, 
0.8"™.    The  specimens  measured  may  be  immature. 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound,  common  at  and  below  low-water 
mark;  Cisco  Bay. 
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Serpula  dianthub  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  322.) 

Body  elougated,  gradually  attenuated  to  the  posterior  ead ;  the  pos- 
terior region  considerably  flattened ;  dorsal  surface  covered  with 
minute  paplllffi  and  having  a  finelypnbescenfc  appearance  under  a  leps. 
Collar  broad  and  long,  in  living  specimens  sometimes  one-third  as  long 
^s  the  body;  the  posterior  portion  free  dorsally,  and  in  expansion  about  as 
long  as  the  attached  portion,  extending  backward  and  gradually  narrow- 
ing to  the  end ;  the  margins  thin  and  undulated ;  the  anterior  border  is  di- 
vided into  a  broad  revolute  dorsal  lobe,  with  an  undulated  margin,  and 
f  wo  narrower  lateral  lobes,  which  are  broadly  revolute  laterally,  with  the 
margin  rounded  and  nearly  even.  Seven  segments  bear  rather  large 
fascicles  of  long,  acute  set*.  The  first  fascicle  is  remote  from  the  next, 
and  directed  downward  and  forward,  with  the  setse  longer  than  in  the 
others;  the  six  following  fascicles  are  broad,  and  are  directed  downward, 
and  backward.  The  nnciuate  setae  form  long  transverse  rows  anteriorly, 
but  toward  the  posterior  end  they  form  short  rows.  Operculum  funnel- 
shaped,  longitudinally  striated  externally,  with  a  long,  slender  pedicel ; 
the  upper  surface  is  concave,  with  about  thirty  small,  acute  denticles 
around  the  margin;  an  inner  circle  of  about  twelve  long,  slender 
papillie,  incurved  at  tips  and  united  at  base,  arises  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  operculum.  On  the  left  side  is  a  small  rudimentary  oper- 
culum, club-shaped  at  the  cud,  with  a  short  pedicel.  Branchite  are  long 
rather  slender,  united  close  to  the  base,  about  eighteen  on  each  side,  in 
mature  specimens,  those  toward  the  ventral  border  considerably  longer, 
than  the  upper  ones ;  tips  naked  for  a  short  distance,  slender,  and  acute ; 
pinniB  very  numerous,  slender.  Colors  quite  variable,  especially  those 
of  the  branchiffi ;  the  branchiffi  are  frequently  purplish  brown,  trans- 
versely banded  with  flake-white,  alternating  with  yellowish  green,  the 
pinnte  usually  having  the  same  color  as  the  portion  from  which  they 
arise ;  on  the  exterior  of  the  branchise  the  purple  bands  are  often  divided 
by  a  narrow  longitudinal  line  of  whitish;  operculum  brownish  green 
on  the  outer  surface,  purplish  on  the  sides,  with  white  longitudinal  lines 
toward  the  margin,  greenish  white  at  base ;  pedicel  purplish,  banded 
with  white ;  collar  pale  translucent  greenish,  veined  with  darker  green ; 
body  deep  greenish  yellow,  the  dorsal  surface  light  yellow.  Many  other 
styles  of  coloration  occur,  some  of  which  are  described  on  page  322. 

length  up  to  To™" ;  diameter  about '3"". 

Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and  Cape  Cod  ;  low-water  mark  to 
8  fathoms. 

The  tubes  are  long,  variously  crooked, and  often  contorted,  sometimfes 
solitary,  frequently  aggregated  into  masses  four  or  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  nearly  cylindrical,  with  irregular  lines  of  growth,  and 
sometimes  with  faint  carinations. 

Serpula  dianthus,  var.  citrina  Verrill.    (p.  322.) 
I  have  applied  this  name  to  a  very  marked  color- variety,  in  which  the 
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branchite  are  lemoQ-yellow  or  orange-yellow,  without  bands,  but  usually 
with  a  reddish  central  line;  the  opercalum  is  uaually  yellow ;  collar  and 
base  of  branchife  bright  yellow ;  body  light  yellow, 
Eoaud  with  the  preceding,  and  often  iu  the  same  cluster  of  tubes. 

Yermilia  (f),  species  uudetermined,    (p.  416.) 

The  species  thus  indicated  forma  sleuder,  more  or  less  crooked,  angu- 
lar tubes,  with  two  distinct  carioations  on  the  upper  surface ;  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  attached  firmly  by  oue  side  along  their  whole 
length.  Thebranchiaeforma  wreath,  with  about  six  on  each  side ;  pinnse 
long  and  alender ;  two  or  more  of  the  branchiae  bear  pink,  sack-like 
appendages.  The  branchi^  are  reddish  brown,  annulated  with  narrow 
bands  of  white. 

Diameter  of  tubes,  about  X.25"" ;  of  expanded  branchice,  i™".  The 
specimens  have  been  lost,  and  no  observations  were  recorded  concerning 
the  operculum,  so  that  the  genus  is  still  uncertain. 

Long  Island  pound,  off  ISew  Haven,  in  4  to  6  fathoms,  on  shells, 

SpiEOEPIS  BOREALIS  Daudin  (?). 

Bee,  des  mfim,  de  mollusqaea,  1800.  Serpula  spirorbis  LinnS,  Systema  Nature, 
'ed.  xii,  p.  1265,  (I)  Sptroriis  epirillum  Gould,  lurertebrata  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  8 
1841;  A.  Agassiz,  Anoala  Lyceum  Nat.  History  of  New  York,  vol.  viii,  p. 
313,  Plate  7,  fijjs.  ao-25  (emlDryology),  1806  (not  of  Linn^  and  other  European 
writers). 

New  Haven  to  Cape  Cod,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  northward;  abun- 
dant on  Ihwus,  Chondrus  crispus,  and  other  algas,  at  low-water  mark. 

Whether  this,  our  most  common  species,  be  identical  with  the  Euro- 
pean species  known  by  this  name  is  still  uncertain. 

The  animals  of  the  various  species  of  Spirorbis  are  still  very  imper- 
fectly known,  and  many  species  have  been  described  from  the  tubes 
alone.  Accurate  descriptions  or  figures  of  the  animals  are  necessary 
before  the  species  can  be  determined  satisfactorily. 

This  species  has  nine  branchite,  five  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other 
with  the  operculum.  The  branchise  are  large  and  broad  with  long  pinnae, 
the  basal  ones  shorter,  the  distal  ones  increasing  in  length  to  near  the 
end,  so  that  each  branchial  plume  is  somewhat  obovate  in  outline;  the 
tips  are  naked  only  for  a  short  distance.  The  branchial  wreath,  in  full 
expansion,  isabout  as  broad  as  theentire  shell.  The  operculum  isobUque 
and  one-sided,  and  supported  on  a  long  clavate  pedicel,  which  is  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  and  expands  gradually  into  the  operculum  at  the  end, 
the  enlargement  being  chiefly  on  one  side;  the  outer  surface  is  roughly 
granulous  and  usually  covered  with  adhering  dirt.  The  collar  is  broad, 
and  has  three  fascicles  of  setie  od  each  side.  The  branchiae  are  pale 
greenish  white,  centered  with  brighter  green,  due  to  the  circulating  fluid. 

This  is  the  species  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  report  {p.  332) 
under  the  name  of  S.  spirillum.  The  true  spiWHwrn  of  Linn^  as  a  trans- 
lucent tube,  and  is  found  in  deeper  water,  on  hydroids,  &c. 
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Spirorbis  lucidtjs  Fleming. 

Edinburgh  EDcyolop.,vt>l.  Tii,p.  68;  Jolinston, Catalogue  of  BritiBliNon-Paraaiti- 
cal  Worms,  p.  349 ;  Malragreu,  Annalata  polyoh«ta,  p.  123.  Serpula  Ikc^M  Mon- 
tagu, Teet.  Brit.,  p.  506  (t.  Johnston).  Serpula  pon-ecta  Fftbricius,  Fauna  Grffin- 
]and)ea,  p.  378  («on  MuUer}.  S^iTorMs  sinwlrorsa  Montagu,  op.  cit.,  p.  504;. 
Gould,  Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts,  ed.  i,  p.  9,  Plate  1,  fig.  4,  1841. 

Deeper.parts  of  Vineyard  Sound,  near  the  mouth,  in  10  to  12  fathoms,  on 
liydroidB  and  bryozoa;  o£F  Gay  Head,  10  fathoms ;  oflf  Buzzard's  Bay,  in 
25  fathoms,  on  Gaberea  Mlisii ;  off  Block  Island,  in  29  fathoms,  on  Cabe- 
rea  ;  Casco  Bay,  6  to  20  fathoms,  on  algse,  &c, ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  80 
fathoms,  on  hydroids;  Saint  George's  Bank,  30  to  60  fathoms.  Green- 
land ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe, 

This  species  forms  small,  translucent,  glossy,  reversed  spiral  tubeSj 
coiled  in  an  elevated  spire,  the  last  whorls  usually  turned  up,  or  even 
erect  and  free. 

There  are  six  branchiie,  which  are  large  and  broad,  with  long,  slender 
pinnffi,  which  do  not  decrease  in  length  tilluear  the  endj  thenakedtips 
are  short  and  acute.  The  operculum  is  sub-circular,  somewhat  obliquely 
attached  to  the  slender  pedicel,  which  is  about  half  as  long  as  the  ex- 
tended branchiffi,  and  enlarges  rather  suddenly  close  to  the  operculum ; 
the  outer  surface  of  the  operculum  appears  nearly  flat,  and  is  covered 
with  adherent  dirt.  The  collar  is  broad,  with  undulated  and  revolute 
edges.  The  three  fascicles  of  set«  are  long  and  slender.  Ocelli  two,. 
conspicuous.  The  animal,  in  expansion,  is  usually  much  exsert  from 
the  tube.  Anterior  part  of  the  body  bright  red ;  branchiae  pale  greeur 
Ish;  their  bases  and  posterior  part  of  the  body  bright  epidote-green. 

It  is  the  species  catalogued  as  S.porrecta  (?)  on  pages  40S  and  504. 

OLIGOCH.^TA. 

Clitellio  irroeata  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p.  324.) 

Body  very  slender,  the  largest  about  eO"""  long,  0.75"""  in  diameter,  dis- 
tinctly annulated.  Head  conical,  a  little  elongated,  subacute ;  setie 
commencing  OD  the  first  segment;  those  on  the  anterior  segments  in 
fascicles  of  two  or  three,  very  short,  small,  in  length  not  one-third  the> 
diameter  of  the  body,  more  or  less  curved  like  an  italic  /,  obtusely 
pointed  at  the  end;  some  of  them  are  but  slightly  bent  at  the  tip,  others- 
are  strongly  hooked ;  farther  back  there  are  three  or  four  set^  in  the 
fascicles,  and  they  are  somewhat  longer,  and  two  or  more  in  many  of 
the  fascicles  are  forked,  the  others  simple,  spinous,  more  or  less  curved  ^ 
in  the  upper  fascicles  posteriorly,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  whole 
length,  there  are  two  or  three  much  longer,  very  slender,  hair-like,  flexi- 
ble bristles,  but  these  are  often  absent  from  most  of  the  segments, 
perhaps  accidentally.  The  intestine  is  volnminous,  slightly  con- 
stricted at  the  articulations;  two  bright  red  blood-vcsseis,  distinctly 
visible  through  the  integuments,  run  along  the  intestine,  one  above 
and  one  below,  following  its  flexures,  without  eoutraetile  lacunae. 
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New  Haven  to  Wood's  Hole  and  Casco  Bay,  under  stones  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fuens-zone,  and  nearly  up  to  high-water  mark. 

The  above  deacription  was  made  from  living  specimens  taken  at  Savin 
Eock,  near  New  Haven. 

Some  of  the  apeeimens  obtained  at  Wood's  Hole  appear  to  differ  some- 
what from  this  description,  but  the  differences  may  be  chiefly  dne  to- 
their  being  taken  in  the  breeding  season.  In  these  the  anterior  fasci- 
cles consist  of  two  short  sette,  which  are  slightly  curved  in  the  form  of 
an  italic/,  and  are  subacute,  not  bifid  at  tips.  At  the  ninth  to  twelfth  seti- 
gerous  segments  a  thickening  occurs,  forming  a  clitellus ;  on  the  ninth 
segment  the  setse  are  replaced  by  a  small  niammiform,  bilobed  organ ; 
on  the  tenth  there  is  a  pair  of  prominent  obtuse  papillfe,  swollen  at 
base.  On  the  posterior  segments  only  two  seta  were  observed  in  each 
of  the  four  fascicles,  but  they  were  longer,  more  slender,  and  more 
curved  at  the  tip  than  the  anterior  ones.  In  each  of  the  segments 
slender  c^cal  tubes,  forming  about  two  loops  on  each  side,  were  no- 
ticed.   Length,  about  35"^™. 

LUMBRICULUS   TENUIS  Lcidy. 

Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Ehode  Isliiud  and  Nove  Jersey,  p.  16  (143),  Plate 
■11,  fig.  G4,  18GG. 
Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island,  abundant  about  the  roots  of  grasses  on 
the  shore  of  a  sound  (Leidy).     We  did  not  obtain  this  species. 

Halodrilltjs  Verrill,  genus  nov. 

Body  long  and  slender.  Blood  white  or  colorless.  Sotse  small,  acute^ 
in  four  fan-shaped  fascicles  on  each  segment.  The  alimentary  canal 
consists  of  a  pyriform  pharynx,  followed  by  aportion  from  which  sev- 
eral (five  to  seven)  rounded  or  pyriform  ctecal  lobes,  of  different  sizes,, 
arise  on  each  side  and  project  forward  and  outward ;  these  are  followed 
by  a  large  two-lobed  portion,  beyond  which  the  intestine  is  constricted 
then  thickened  and  convoluted,  and  covered  with  polygoiial,  greenish, 
glandular  cells,  which  become  fewer  farther  back,  where  the  intestine 
becomes  a  long,  narrow,  convoluted  tube.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  around  the  stomach  and  ctecal  lobes,  there  are  numerous  convo- 
lutions of  slender  tubes.  The  blood-vessels  running  along  the  intes- 
tine contain  a  colorless  fluid. 

Haxodbillus  LiTTOEALig  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p.  324.) 

Body  round,  slender,  moderately  long,  tapering  to  both  ends,  but 
thickest  toward  the  anterior  end,  tapering  more  gradually  posteriorly. 
Head  small,  conical,  moderately  acute,  or  obtuse,  according  to  the  state 
of  contraction ;  mouth  a  transverse,  slightly  sinuous  slit  beneath.  The 
setffi  commence  with  four  fascicles  on  the  .first  segment  behind  the  buc- 
cal ;  the  setie  are  slightly  curved,  forming  rounded,  fan-shaped  fascicles 
of  four  to  six  sette,  the  middle  set«  being  longer  than  the  upper  and 
lower  ones;  posteriorly  the  setae- are  less  numerous.     Caudal  segment 
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tapered,  obtuse,  or  sliglitly  emarginate  at  the  end,  with  a  simple  orifice. 
The  blood  cootains  minute,  oblong  corpuscles.  Color  milk-white. 
Length,  25"™  to  40™"  j  diameter,  0.5""°  to  1""°. 

New  Haven;  Wood's  Hole;  Casco  Bay,  Maine ;  very  common  under 
dead  sea-weeds  and  stones  near  high-water  mark. 

ENCHYTE^trs  TR^VENTRALOPECTINATUS  Minor. 
American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  sxsv,  p.  36, 1363. 

In  this  species,  according  to  Minor,  there  are  three  pairs  of  ventral 
fascicles  of  setw  before  the  dorsal  ones  commence ;  the  pharynx  extends 
to  the  fourth  pair  of  ventral  fascicles,  from  which  a  narrow  oesophagus 
extends  to  a  little  back  of  the  sixth  pair ;  here  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  alimentary  canal  occurs,  ending  abruptly  just  backDf  the  eighth 
in  a  narrow,  twisted  tube,  and  this  gradually  enlarges  at  the  ninth  ven- 
tral fascicle  into  a  moderate  sized  alimentary  canal.  No  eyes.  Length, 
about  10""". 

New  Haven,  near  high-water  mark  (Minor). 

BDELLODEA. 

Comparatively  few  leeches  have  hitherto  been  met  with  in  this  region. 
Many  additional  species,  parasitic  on  fishes,  undoubtedly  remain  to  be 
discovered. 

Bbanchiobdella  Eavenelii Diesiug.    Plate  XVILC, flg.  89.    (p-iaS.) 

SitzuDgsberichte  der  kaia.  Akad.  dor  WiasenscliafteD,  Wien,  zsxiii,  p.  4SS,  1859, 
Fhyllotranchus  Baoenelii  Girard,  Proc««ding8  of  the  American  Associatioa  foe 
the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1650,  vol.  iv,  p.  124,  1851.  (?)  BranelulUon 
OrTnniemis  Qafttrefj^es,  Aunala  des  aci.  natuC,  s^r.  3,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  279-325, 
Plate  6,  flgs.  1-13,  PI.  7-8,  1853  (anatomy). 

In  describing  this  species  Mr.  Girard  mistook  the  anterior  for  the 
poateiwr  end,  and  described  the  large  posterior  sucker,  or  acetabulum, 
as  the  head*  The  color  is  dark  brown,  purplish,  or  dark  violaceous, 
specked  with  white. 

Vineyard  Sound,  ou,  a  atingraj  (My Hobalis  FreminvilM),  ia  several 
instances;  a  number  usually  occurred  together.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  a  "  skate,"  species  unknown  (Girard).  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
a  torpedo  (Quatrefages), 

Ctstobkahchus  tividus  Terrill.    (p.  458.) 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arta,  ser.  3,  vol.  iii,  p.  126,  fig.  1,  1872. 
New  Haven,  on  the  minnow  {Fandulm  pisculentus),  both  in  fresh  and 
brackish  water;  November  and  December. 

ICHTHYOBDELLA  FDMDULI  Verrill.      (p.  458.) 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arta,  loo.  cit.,  p.  126. 

New  Haven,  on  Funduhis  pisculentm,  with  the  last. 
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PosTOBDELLA  EAPAX  Vemtl,  sp.  Dov.    Plate  XVIII,  fig,  91,     (p.  458.) 

Bodj,  in  extension,  long  and  slender,  rouncleil,  thickest  beliiud_the 
middle,  attenuated  anteriorly.  Acetabulum  nearly  circular,  not  much 
wider  than  the  tody.  Head  small,  obliquely  trnncatecl,  ronnded.  Color 
dark  olive,  with  a  row  of  square  or  oblong  white  spots  along  each  side ; 
head  and  acetabulum  whitish,  tinged  with  green.  The  young  are  red- 
dish brown. 

Length,  SO""  to  40'""" ;  diameter,  1.5""°  to  2'°"''. 

Vineyard  Sound,  on  the  ocellated  flounder,  (C]iccno}}.^cUa  ooellaris). 

PONTOBDBLLA,  species  uncletermiued.     (p.  458.) 

Body  slender,  cylindrical,  strongly  annulated;  the  largest  seen  was 
about  12'"""  long  and  O.To"""  in  diameter  when  extended.  Head  obliquely 
campanulate,  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicel-like  neck.  Acetabulum 
oblique,  round,  only  a  little  wider  than  the  body.  Color  pale  greenish 
OF  greenish  white,  with  scattered  microscopic  specks  of  blackish.  Ho 
distinct  ocelli,  but  there  are  several  dark  stellate  pigment-spots  on 
the  head,  similar  to  those  on  the  body.  Perhaps  all  the  specimens 
are  immature. 

Savin  llock,  New  T-Ia\et],  on   Jtfi/sis  Atnericauus,   below   low-water 
mark. 
Myzobdella  lugubbis  Leidy.     (p.  4uS.) 

Piwiceediugs  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scioncas  of  P!iilaili;lplii;i,,  vol.  v,  p.  243, 
1S51 ;  Diesing,  op.  cit.,  p.  489. 

Parasitic  on  the  edible  crab  {OalUneotes  luistatus),  attached  about  the 
bases  of  the  legs.  We  have  not  obtained  this  species  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  here, 

Malacobdella  obesa  Verrill,  sp,  nov,  Plate  XVIII,  fig.  90.  (p.  458.) 
Body  stout,  broad,  thick,  convex  above,  flat  below,  broadest  near  the 
posterior  end,  uarrowingsomewhatanteriorly;  the  front  broadly  rounded, 
with  a  median  vertical  slit,  in  which  the  mouth  is  situated.  Acetabu- 
lum large,  rounded,  about  as  broad  as  the  body.  Intestine  convoluted 
posteriorly,  visible  throng  the  integument.  Between  the  intestine  and 
lateral  margins,  especially  posteriorly,  the  akin  is  covered  with  small 
stellate  spots,  looking  like  openings,  within  and  around  which  are  large 
numbers  of  small  routid  bodies,  like  ova.  Color  yellowish  white. 
Length,  30"™  to  40""" ;  breadth,  13"™  to  IS™™, 

Salem,  Massachusetts  j  Long  Island  Sound ;  parasitic  in  the  branchial 
cavity  of  the  long  clam  {Mya  arenaria), 

Malacobdella  meecekaeia  Verrill,  sp.  nov,     (p.  45S.) 

Jlf«(ueoMeIItt  jn'ossa  Leidy,  Proeeedioj^  Aca<lemy  Natuml  Sciences  of  Pliilatlolphia, 
vol.  V,  p.  209  (non  Blaiuville). 
Body,  in  extension,  elongated,  oblong,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  or 
tapering  slightly  anteriorly;   anterior  end   broad,   obtusely  rounded, 
23  V 
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emarginate  in  the  center,  but  not  deeply  fissured.  In  coutractioii  the 
body  is  broader  posteriorly.  Dorsal  surface  a  little  convex ;  lower  side 
side  flat.  Acetabulum  round,  rather  small,  about  half  the  diameter 
of  the  body  in  the  contracted  state,  but  nearly  as  broad  when  the  body 
la  fully  extended.  The  intestine  shows  through  the  integument  dis- 
tinctly ;  it  is  slender,  and  makes  about  seven  turns  or  folds.  Color 
pale  yellow,  with  minute  white  specks  beneath  and  on  the  upper  sur- 
face anteriorly,  giving  it  a  hoary  appearance;  middle  of  the  dorsal 
surface  irregularly  marked  with  flake-white;  laterally  reticulated  with 
fine  white  lines. 

Length  in  extension,  25""" ;  breadth,  4""";  in  partial- contraction, 
IS"'""  long;  G"""  to  C™  wide. 

New  Haven,  parasitic  in  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  round  clam  {Venus 
mercenaria),  October,  1871.    Philadelphia,  in  the  same  clam  (Leidy). 

GYMNOCOPA. 
ToMOPTBEis,  species  undetermined,     (p.  453.) 

Young  specimens  of  a  species  of  this  genus  were  taken  in  the  even- 
ing in  Vineyard  Sound.  They  are  too  immature  for  accurate  identifica- 
tion. 

A  large  and  fine  species  of  Tomoj>teris  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Saiith, 
in  Eastport  harbor,  In  July,  1872.  This  was  about  40"""  in  length.  An 
excellent  drawing  of  it  was  made  by  Mr,  Emerton  from  the  living 
specimens.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  adult  state  of  the  Vineyard  Sound 
sjwcies. 

CH^TOGNATHA. 
Sacitia  klegans  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     {p.  440.) 

Body  slender,  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapering  slightly  toward  both 
ends.  Head  somewhat  broader  than  the  neck,  and  about  equal  to  the 
body  where  thickest,  slightly  oblong,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  obtuse, 
rounded  in  front  or  sub-truncate,  sometimes  with  a  slightly  prominent 
small  central  lobe  or  papilla ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  rises  into  a 
crest-like  median  lobe  considerably  higher  than  the  posterior  part; 
ocelli  two,  minute,  widely  separated,  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  head; 
the  anterior  lateral  borders  of  tbe  head  ace  slightly  crenulated.  The 
fascicles  of  setie  or  spinules  on  the  sides  of  the  head  each  contain  about 
eight  setaj,  which  are  considerably  curved,  with  acute  tips,  and  reach 
as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  head.  Caudal  fln  ovate;  its  poste. 
rior  edge  broadly  rounded.  The  posterior  lateral  fins  commence  just 
in  advance  of  the  ovaries,  and  extend  back  considerably  beyond  them^ 
so  as  to  leave  a  naked  space  somewhat  less  than  their  length  between 
their  posterior  ends  and  the  caudal  fin ;  on  this  naked  part,  just  in  ad- 
vance of  the  caudal  fin,  are  two  small,  low,  lateral  papiliro  connected 
with  the  male  organs ;  two  other  smaller  papillEe  are  situated  at  about 
the  posterior  third  of  the  lateral  fins.  The  median  lateral  flns  are  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  posterior  ones,  and  separated  from  them  by  a 
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naked  space  loss  tban  tiieir  own  leiigtli ;  tiic  distance  from  the  anterior 
end  of  the  middle  fins  to  tlie  anterior  border  of  tlie  head  is  equal  to 
twjce  the  length  of  the  fins;  the  length  of  the  latter  is  about  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  b[>d.v.  Tlie  color  is  transhiceut  whitish, 
nearly  diaphanous. 
Length,  about  IS""";  diameter,  about  0.9°"°. 

Wood's  Hole  and  Vineyard  Sound,  at  surface,  July  1 ;  off  Gay  Hciul, 
among  8alpa!,  September  8,  iu  the  day-time. 
Sagitta,  species  undetermined,     (p.  440.) 

A  much  larger  and  stouter  species  than  the  preceding  was  tak^n  in 
abuodauce  by  Mr,  Vinal  !S.  Edwards,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  at  Tari.ou8 
dates,  from  January  to  May. 
Its  leiigih  is  generally  35"™  to  30""".    I  have  not  seen  it  living. 
GEPHYKEA  or  SIPUNCULOIDS. 
Phascolosoma  ciEMENTAElUM:,    VetrlU  Plate  XVIII,  fig.  92.   (p.  416.} 
Sipunoalm  oementaHus  Qnatrefages,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ji,  p.  628,  1865.     Fhaseoloaama 
Bernltardiis  Pouttalea,  ProceedingB  American  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science  for  1851,  p.  41,  1852.    Sipanculaa  Bernliardus  Stimpson,  lavertebrata  of 
Grand  Manan,  p.  2S  (non  Forbes.) 
Deeper  parts  of  Vineyard  Sound,  10  to  15  fathoms ;  off  Block  Island, 
29  fathoms;    Bay  of  Fuudy,  2  to  90  fathoms,  abundant;    near  Saiut 
George's  Bank,  45  to  430  fathoms. 

Phascolosoma,  species  undetermined,     (p.  353.) 

A  species  similar  to  the  last  in  size  and  form,  with  a  thick  integu- 
ment, thickly  covered  throughout  with  small  rounded  papillte  or  granules, 
but  without  the  dark  chitiuous  hooks  seen  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
latter. 

Vineyard  Sound. 

PHiscOLOSOiiA  GOULDII  Dleslng.    Plate  SVIII,  flg.  93.     (p.  353.) 

Eevision  det  Ehj'ngodeen,  op.  oit.,  p.  764,  1859.    Sipunculus  Gouldil  Ponrtales, 

ProoeedioKS  of  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for 

1851,  vol. V,  p.  40, 1853;  Keferstein,  Zeitschrifc  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Zoologie, 

vol.  XV,  p.  434,  Plate  33,  flg,  33,  1865,  and  vol.  xvii,  p.  54,  1867. 

New  Haven  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  Chelsea  Beach;  common  in 

saud  and  gravel  at  low-water  mark, 

SCOLECIDA. 

TURDBLLAEIA. 
EHAllDOCffiLA  or  NEMEETEAN8. 
EiLANOGLoasus  AUEANTiAcus  Yen-ill.     (p.  351.) 

Siitapsotiia  aarantiaca  Girard,  Proceedings  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ot  Pliila- 
Aelpliia,  vol.  Vi,  p.  3S7,  1854.    Balanoglossita  Koicalcvskii  A.  Agassiz,  Memoits 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  is,  p.  421,  Plates  1-3,  1873. 
Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  to  Naashon  Island.     Charleston,  South 
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Carolina  (Girard).    Newport,  Eliode  Island,  to  Beverly,  Maasaehiisetts 
(A,  Agassiz).    In  sand  between  tides. 

A  reexamination  of  living  specimens  of  tlie  southern  form  will  be 
necessary  before  their  identity  with  the  northern  one  eaa  be  positively 
established.  I  am  unable  to  separate  them  with  preserved  specimens. 
See  page  351  j  also  American  Joarnal  of  Science,  ser.  3,  vol.  v,  p.  235.) 

Semertes  socialis  Leidy.     (p.  324.) 

Marine  Invert.   Fauna  of  Rhode  IsIaQd  aud  'Sew  Jorsoy,  p,  11  (14J),  IBiir). 
Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyai'd  Sound.     Very  com- 
mon' under  stones,  between  tides. 

Nbmebtes  "vieidis  Ciesing. 

Sitzungsberichte  iler  kaia-    Akad.  der  WisaeuscLafteii,  vol.  slv,  p.  305, 1862.  Fla- 
narioumdisMUller,  Zool.Dan.  Pcodromu8,2B84, 1776  (t.  Fab.) ;  Fabrioius,  Fauna 
Grcenlanclica,  p.  324,  1780.    Xoiospermuawridia  Diestag,  Sjst.  Helminth,  vol.  i, 
p.  260,  1850,    Neiitertes  olivacea  Johnston,  Mag.  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  vol.  i, 
p.  536,  PI.  18,  fig.  1.    BorUuia  olivacea  Jobnston,  Catalogue  Btitish  Nun-para- 
sitical Worms,  p.  21,  PI.  S'',  fig.  1, 1865.   Neaiertea  obncura  Desor,  Boston  Joorual 
of  Natnral  History,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  to  12,  Plates  1  ajid.2,  1843.    Folia  obseiira 
Gii'ai'd  iu  Stinipson's  Marine  Invertebrata  of  Gvaud  Manan,  p.  28,  1853. 
Body  very  changeable  inform;  in  full  extension  long  and  slender, 
Bub-terete,  tapering  toward  both  ends,  the  length  being  sometimes  150"" 
to  200"'™,  while  the  diameter  is  2™""  to  .3"°" ;  in  contraction  the  body 
becomes  much  shorter  and  storiter,  more  or  less  flattened,  and  obtuse  at 
the  ends,  large  specimens  often  being  only  30"""  or  40"""  long  and  4"""  to 
5°""  broad.     The  head  is  flattened,  more  or  less  bluntly  rounded,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  row  of  small  dark  ocelli  on  each  side,  which  vary  in 
number  and  size  according  to  the  age,  the  large  specimens  often  having 
six  or  eight  on  each  side,  while  the  small  ones  have  but  three  or  four,  and 
the  very  young  ones  have  only  a  single  pair.    The  lateral  fossie  of  the 
head  are  long  and  deep,  in  the  form  of  slits,  and  extend  well  forward  to 
near  the  terminal  pore.    The  latter  in  some  states  of  contraction  appears 
like  a  slight  vertical  slit  or  notch,  but  at  other  times  appears  circular;  the 
proboscis  is  long,  slender  toward  the  base,  ciavate  toward  the  end,  the 
terminal  portion  transversely  wrinkled.    The  ventral  opening  or  mouth 
is  situated  opposite  to  or  a  little  behind  the  posterior  ends  of  the  lateral 
fossEB ;  it  is  ordinarily  small  and  elliptical,  with  a  distinct  lighter  colored 
border,  but  is  capable  of  great  dilation  when  the  creature  is  engagedin 
swallowing  some  annelid  nearly  as  large  as  itself. 

In  alcoholic  specimens  the  body  is  usually  thickened  and  rounded 
anteriorly,  more  slender  and  somewhat  flattened  farther  back,  often  acute 
at  the  posterior  end;  head  obtusely-  rounded  or  snb-truncate,  with  a 
small  terminal  pore  and  two  lateral  fossse,  which  are  sliort  and  extend 
forward  very  near  to  the  terminal  pore;  ventral  opening  or  mouth 
small  and  round,  situated  slightly  behind  the  posterior  ends  of  the  lat- 
eral fossse :  ocelli  not  apparent.    The  color,  when  living,  is  very  variable, 
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most  conimonlj  dark  olivo-green  or  blackish  green  above,  and  somewhat 
lighter  below,  the  head  margined  with  lighter  ;  frequently  the  color  is 
dark  iiver-browD  or  reddish  brown,  and  the  back  is  usually  crossed  by 
faint  i)iile  lines,  pbiced  at  unequal  distances, 

Jkizzard's  Bay  arud  Vineyard  Souud,  under  stones,  between  tides,  and 
in  4  to  6  fathoms,  rocky  bottoms,  very  common;  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of 
Fundy;  and  northward  to  Labrador  and  Greenland,  Also  on  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  Europe  to  Great  Britain.  Abundant  under  stones  between 
tides,  and  in  shallow  water. 

The  specimens  referred  to  on  page  324  as  probably  belonging  to  Cere- 
hraUdus,  were  most  likely  identical  with  this  species. 
Nbmertes  (!)  species  undetermined  (a),     (p.  498.) 

Body  elongated,  moderately  stout ;  head  not  distinct  from  the  body. 
Color  uniform  bright  brownish  red. 

Length,  25'"'". 

Off  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  among  rocks,  in  4  to  6  fathoms.  A 
species,  apparently  the  same,  also  occurred  in  25  fathoms  oft'  Buzzard's 
Bay. 

This  was  red  with  two  dark  red   spots   anteriorly.     No  ocelli  were 
detected. 
Semehtes,  (^),  species  undetermined  (ii). 

Body  slender,  sub-terete ;  head  not  distinct  from  body.  Ocelli  incon- 
spicuous, apparently  about  three  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  front  of  head. 
Color  of  head  and  body,  above,  brownish  red,  with  a  whitish  ring  aronnd 
the  neck,  which  recedes  in  the  middle,  above. 

Length,  8°"". 

Off  Watch  Hill,  with  the  preceding. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  species  of  Cosmocepliala. 
!Nemeetes,  species  undetermined  (c). 

Body  slender;  head  not  separated  by  a  constrictton.  Ocelli  very 
numerous,  arranged  in  a  long  cluster  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Color 
uniform  olive-green  above  and  below. 

Length,  35""°;  breadth,  1.3'"'"  to  2""". 

New  Haven  llarbor,  on  the  piles  of  a  wharf,  in  brackish  water. 

Teteastbjima  abenicola  Verrill,  sp.  uov.  Plate  XIX,  fig.  9S.     (p. 

351.) 

Body  sub-terete,  long,  slendei',  slightly  depressed,  of  nearly  uniform 
width;  the  head  is  very  versatile,  usually  sub-conical  or  lanceolate, 
flattened,  occasionally  becoming  partially  distinct  from  the  body  by  a 
slight  constriction  at  the  neck.  Ocelli  four,  those  in  the  anterior  pair 
nearer  together.  Tbe  lateral  fossse  are  long  and  deep  slits  on  the  sides 
of  the  head ;  month  or  ventral  pore  small,  often  sub -triangular,  situated 
just  back  of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  lateral  fossse.  Body  deep  flesh- 
color  or  pale  purplish.     Length,  about  100'""',  in  extension. 
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Saviu  Eock,  near  New  Haven,  in  sand  at  low-water  mark. 
This  species  is,  perhaps,  not  a  true  Tetrastcinjiia.    It  is  liere  only  pro- 
visionally referred  to  that  genus. 

Mbckelia  ingens  leidy.    Plate  XIX,  figs.  90,  9Ca.     fp.  SiO.) 

Marioe  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jeraejip.  11   (143),  1355.  (T> 

Meckelia  Foeohontas  Gitard,  Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 

Pbiladelphia,  voL  vi,  p.J66,  1854. 

Port  Macon,  North  Carolina;  Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and 

Vineyard  Sound.    Low-water  mark  to  S  fatboms.     Charleston,  South 

Carolina  (Girard), 

Meckelia  lactea  Leidy.     (p.  3o0.) 

Pi'oceediuKS  of  Academy  of  Natural  Soieucea  of  Pbiladelphia,  vol,  v,  p.  ^4^,  1851  - 
Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound.    Low-water 
mark  to  10  fathoms.    Perhaps  the  young  of  the  preceding  species. 

Meckelia  rosea  Leidy.    (p.  350.) 

■a  Academy  Natural  Sciences  of  PUiladeiphia,  vol.  v,  p.  2U,  ISjI. 

and  Vineyard  Sound.     Common  in 

Meckelia  lubida  Verrill,  sp.  uov.     (p.  508.) 

Body  long,  large,  stout,  much  depressed  throughout,  and  thin  poste- 
riorly, somewhat  thickened  anteriorly.  Head  changeable  in  form,  often 
acute ;  lateral  IbsssE  long.  Ventral  opening  large,  elongated.  Proboscis 
long,  slender,  emitted  from  a  terminal  pore.  In  some  specimens  there  was 
a  slender,  acute,  caudal  papilla.  Color  deep  chocolate-brown,  with  lighter 
margins.     Length,  150"'"  to  250™" ;  breadth  up  to  10"™  or  more. 

Off  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud  ;  otf  Buzzard's  Bay,  25  fathoms; 
off  Block  Island,  29  fathoms,  sandy  mud ;  Casco  Bay,  10  to  6S  fathoms. 

Ceeebeatdlus  (?),  species  undetermined  {a),    (p.  508.) 
This  is  a  dark  olive-green  species,  with  paler  margius,  the  anterior 

part  darkest. 

Off  Clock  Island,  in  29  fathoms;  off  Gay  Head,  in  19  fathoms,  soft 

mud. 

COSMOCEPHALA  ocHRACEA  Verrill,  sp.  nov.  Plate  XIX,  figs.  95,  95«. 

(p.  325.) 

Body  elongated,  moderately  slender,  somewhat  flattened  but  thick, 
and  with  the  mai'gins  rounded,  obtuse  at  both  ends  or  subacute  poste- 
riorly; broadest  and  often  swollen  anteriorly;  gradually  and  slightly 
tapering.posteriotly ;  the  integument  is  translucent  and  the  internal 
median  organs  show  quite  distinctly ;  lateral  organs  voluminous,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  body  along  each  side,  and  showing 
throngh  as  dull  yellowishwhite  mottlings.    Head  continuous  with  the 
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body,  obtuse  J  a  slight  groove,  usually  appearing  as  a  whitish  Une  on 
each  side,  runs  obliquely  across  the  ventral  and  lateral  surface  of  the 
head,  diverging  from  the  mouth  and  carving  somewhat  forward  at  the 
sides;  terminal  pore  small  and  inconspicuous;  mouth,  or  ventral  pore, 
small.  Ocelli  numerous,  arranged  as  in  the  figure,  but  varying  soTne- 
whatin  number.  (Seep.  325.)  Color  dull  yellowish,  or  yellowish  white, 
ofteu  tinged  with  deeper  yellow  or  orange  anteriorly,  with  the  median 
line  lighter ;  a  reddish  interual  organ  shows  through  as  an  elongated 
red  siiot  between  the  posterior  ocelli. 

Length,  50"""  to  70""" ;  breadth,  2.5"""  to  S"""". 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound  ;  under  stones,  between  tides. 

PoLiNA  GLUTiNOSA  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     Plate  SIX,  fig.  97.     (p.  324.) 

Body  rather  slender  and  elongated  in  estension,  usually  broadest  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  but  quite  versatile  in  form ;  head 
not  distinct,  usually  obtuse ;  posterior  end  narrower,  usually  obtuse  or 
slightly  emarginate ;  integument  soft,  secreting  a  large  quantity  of  mu- 
cus ;  the  lateral  organs  extend  to  the  head.  Ocelli  numerous,  variable 
in  number,  usually  eight  or  ten  on  each  side,  arranged  in  three  pairs  of 
short,  oblique,  divergent  rows,  two  to  four  in  each ;  terminal  pore  of  the 
head  moderately  large ;  no  lateral  fossse  could  be  detected.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  terminal  opening  at  the  posterior  end.  Color  dull  yellow 
or  pale  orange  yellow,  sometimes  brighter  orange,  especially  anteriorly ; 
posteriorly  usually  lighter,  with  a  faintly  marked  dusky  or  greenish 
median  line. 
Length,  25'"™  to  30"""  in  extension ;  breadth,  1.3'°'"  to  2"*". 
Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound;  low- water 
mark  to  0  fathoms. 

MoNOCBLis  AGiLis  Leidy.     (p.  325.) 

Mart ne_  Invert.  Fauna  of  Rhode  IsliiDd   and  New  Jei'sey,  p.  11  (I4:i),   1355. 
Mojwjja  (!)  agilU  Dieains,  Sitzangsbericlito  iler  kais,  Akad.  dot  Wi33easc!iaf- 
toD,  vol.  xlv,  p.  2:!2, 1862  (»o»  Monop3  agllU  Soliiiltze,  sp.) 
New  Haven ;  Point  Judith,  Khode  Island,  at  low-waterj  creeping  on 
Mj/tilus  edulis  (Leidy). 

ACELIS  CBENIILATA  Diesing. 

'  Op.  cit.   p.   20(5.    Acmoatomam  creitidatam  Saliiiiiicda.,  Neiii;  wirbell.  Tli.,  vol.  i, 
p.  1,  3,  PI.  I,  fig.  2  (t.  Diesing). 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in  brackish  water  (Schmarda). 

Genus  undetermined. 

Body  very  long  and  slender,  almost  filiform,  slightly  flattened,  with 
rounded  sides ;  the  flat  sides  are  longitndinally  striated,  the  narrower 
rounded  sides  are  uiariied  with  numerous  short,  distinct,  separate,  trans- 
verse lines  or  depressions,  corresponding  to  opaque  internal  organs.  In 
one  of  the  smaller  specimens  one  end  is  acute  conical,  terminated  by  a 
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sleuder  iiiourved  poiat;  tbe  other  end  is  obtusely  rounded,  depressed 
and  translucent  at  the  end,  apparently  withatransverse  orifice  beneath. 
The  largest  specimen,  and  one  of  the  smaller,  has  one  end  correspond- 
ing inform  to  that  last  described ;  the  other  is  rounded,  a  little  enlarged, 
subtruncate,  apparently  with  a  terminal  orifice,  A  yellowish  interual 
organ,  with  transverse  divisions,  runs  along  each  side  internally.  ,  In  life 
the  color  was  grayish  white,  with  four  very,  slender  double  longitudinal 
lines  of  dark  slate-color. 

Lengthof  largest  specimens,  in  alcohol,  Stt""";  diameter,  O.?™'"  ;  small- 
est ones,  40"™ ;  diameter,  0,5""°. 

Wood's  Hole,  swimming  very  actively  at  tbe  surface  in  the  evening, 
June  29  and  July  13, 1871. 

This  species  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  who  recorded  the  color.  I 
did  not  observe  it  myself  in  the  living  state.  The  above  description 
was  made  from  preserved  specimens.  Its  characters  cannot  all  be  made 
out  satisfactorily  with  alcoholic  specimens,  and  its  generic  and' family 
afftnities  are  uncertain.  In  general  appearance,  when  living  and  moving, 
it  resembles  Gordim  and  Ehampkogordius. 

UENDliOCffiLA,  or  PLANAR1A^'S, 

STYLOcnopsiSLiTTOEALisVerrill,  sp,  nov.  Plate  XIX,  fig.  99,  {p,  325,) 

Body  flat  with  thin  margins,  very  changeable  in  form,  broad  oval, 
elliptical  or  oblong,  rounded  or  sub-truncate  at  the  ends,  often  with  the 
margins  undulated.  The  tentacles  are  small,  round,  obtuse,  translu- 
cent, each  containing  an  elongated  group  of  about  ten  or  twelve  minute 
black  ocelli  on  the  anterior  surface.  The  tentacles  are  situated  at  about 
the  anterior  fourth  of  the  body,  and  are  separated  by  about  one-fourth 
of  its  brea^Ith,  Dorsal  ocelli  about  eight,  forming  four  groups  of  two 
each,  in  advance  of  the  tentacles;  marginal  ocelli  numerous,  small, 
black,  most  conspicuous  beneath,  and  most  numerous  on  the  anterior 
portion,  arranged  in  two  or  more  irregular  rows  near  the  margin,  ex- 
tending back  to  the  middle  of  the  sides  or  beyond.  Color  pale  greenish 
or  brownish  yellow,  veined  or  reticulated  with  lighter,  and  with  a  light 
median  stripe  posteriorly;  beneath  ti,esh-eolor,  with  a  median  elongated 
light  spot,  narrowest  in  the  middle,  due  to  internal  organs. 

Length,  8™;  breadth,  about  Q"", 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound ;  under  stones,  between  tides. 

PlAKOOEEA  HEBTJLOSA  Girard.      Plate  XIX,  flg.  100.     (p.  325.) 

Proceedings  of  tlie  Acailomy  of  Natnritl  Sciences  of  Pliila<Iiilphi;i  fur  1353,  vol. 
vi,  p.  367, 1854. 
Savin  Eock  near  New  Haven,  under  stones  at  low-water.   Charleston, 
S.  C.  (Girard). 

LeptoplaNA  folium  Verrill,  sp,  nov.     (p.  487,) 

Body  very  flat,  with  the  margin  thin  and  uudulated;  outline  versatile, 
usually  cordate  or  leaf-like,  broadest  and  emarginate  posteriorly,  the 
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posterior  borders  well  rounded,  and  tlie  side  a  little  convex,  narrowing 
to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  anterior  end;  sometimes  oblong  or  elliptical, 
and  but  little  narrowed  anteriorly ;  the  posterior  emargination  is  usually 
very  distinct,  often  deep,  and  sometimes  in  contraction  has  a  small  pro- 
jecting angular  point  in  the  middle,  but  at  times  the  emargination  nearly 
disappears.  Ocelli  in  four  groups,  near  theauterioreud;  the  two  posterior 
clusters  are  smaller  than  the  anterior  and  wider  apart;  the  anterior 
clusters  are  very  near  the  others,  and  close  together,  almost  blending 
on  the  median  line,  and  are  composed  of  numerous  very  minute  crowded 
ocelli,  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  other  clusters.  Color  pale  yel- 
lowish flesh-color,  veined  with  dentritie  lines  of  darker  flesh  color,  or 
with  whitish;  an  indistinct  pale  reddish  spot  behind  the  anterior 
ocelli;  au  interrupted  longitudinal  whitish  stripe  in  the  middle,  due  to 
the  internal  organs,  and  a  small  median  whitish  stripe  posteriorly. 

Length,  20"""  to  25"'"';  breadth,  10"""  to  15"'"'. 

Off  Watch  Hill,  4  to  6  fathoms,  among  rocks  and  algie;  off  Block 
Island,  in  29  fathoms;  off  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  25  fathoms. 

Planaria  g-eisea  VerrilJ,  sp.  nov.     (p.  i87.} 

Body  elongated  and  usually  oblong  in  extension,  often  long  oval  or 
somewhat  elliptical,  obtusely  pointed  or  rounded  posterioi  ly  ;  head  sub- 
truncate  in  front,  often  a  little  prominent  in  the  middle;  the  angles 
are  somewhat  prominent,  but  not  elongated.  Ocelli  two,  black,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  reniform,  white  spot.  Color  yellowish  green  or  grayish, 
with  a  central  whitish  stripe  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  surrounded 
by  darker;  head  margined  with  whitish. 

Length,  in  extension,  12'""';  brejtdth,  3""". 

Watch  Hill,  llhode  Island,  under  stones,  between  tides, 

PaoCERODES  Whbailandii  Girard.     {p.  325.) 

Procoedidgs  Boston  Sue.  Natural  Itistuiy,  voL  iii,  p.  351^1351;  Stimpson,  op. 
eit.,  ]i.  6,  lBo7.    Ftanm-iafrcqiteng  Luid;,  Marine  Invert.  Fanoa  of  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  p.  11,  1355.    Frooerodes  freqttBiis  Stinipsjii,  op.  oit.,  p.  C ;  this 
Report,  p.  SiiS. 
New  Haven  to  Oasco  Bay.    Point  Judith  (Leidy).    Manchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts (Girard).    Abundant  under  stones,  between  tides. 


FoviA  Wauresii  (lirard.     (p.  480.) 

Frooeetliuga  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Katiiral  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  'Jll,   1852; 

Stiuipson,  Prodrouias,  p.  6,  1857.     Vortex  IVai-Fenii  Girarf,  op.  cit.,  ^'ol.  iii,  pp. 

264  aud  363,  1831 ;  Diesiag,  op.  cit.,  vol.  siv,  p.  229,  1862. 

A  small,  narrow,  oblong,  red  Planarian,  apparently  belonging  to  this 

species,  was  collected  at  Wood's  Hole,  among  eel-grass,  and  also  in 

Casco  Bay.     Chelsea,  Massachusetts  (Girard). 
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Bdelloijba  cahdida  Girard.     (p.  460.) 

Froceetliags  Boston  Society  Satural  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  211,1852.     Vortex  Can- 
dida Girard,  op.'cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  264,  (for  1850),  1851.     lidelloura  pnrasilicaLeidy, 
Proceedings  Academy  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelplia  for  1851,  vol.  v,p.  248, 
1852;  Stimpson,  ProUtowos,  p.  6,  1857. 
Great  Egg  Harbor ;  Kew  Haven ;  Massachusetts  Bay.     Parasitic  on 
the  gills  of  the  "horseshoe-crab"  [Lhnulns  Polypliemus). 
Bdelloijra  eustica  Leidy. 

Proceedings   Acad.   Natural   Sciences  of   Philadelphia,  vol.    v,   p.    213,   1S53 ; 
Stimpaon,  Prodromua,  p.  6,  lBu7. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  on  Ulra  latissima  (Leidy). 
NEMATODES. 
PohtonEma  maeinum  Leidy.     Plate  XVIH,  fig.  94.     (p.  323.) 

Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  p.  19  (144),  1855. 
Great  Egg  Harbor  to  New  Haven  and  Vineyard  Sound ;  very  abund- 
ant from  above  low-water  mark  to  10  fathoms. 

PoKTONEMA  VACiLLATUM  Leidy.     (p.  320.) 

Marino  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  p.  12  (141),  1855. 

Great  Egg  Harbor  to  Vineyard  Souiid,  with  the  preceding. 

Various  other  small,  free  isematodes  are  frequently  met  with,  but 
they  have  not  been  carefully  examined, 

Xamerons  species  are  also  parasitic  in  the  stomach,  intestiue,  muscles 
and  other  organs  of  fishes,  Crustacea,  worms,  &c.     (See  page  456.) 

MOLLUSC  A. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

DIBRANCHIATA. 
OMMASTREPHES   ILLECKBEOSA.      (p.   441.) 

Loligo  ilUcebroaa  .Lesnenr,  Journal  Acad.  Natural  SoieoceB,  Philadelphia,  vol.  it, 
p.  95,  Plate  16,   1821;    Gould,  luvertehrata  of  MasBachnsetts,  ert.  i,'p.  313, 
1841 ;  Dekay.Natural  History  of  Kew  York,  Mollusca,  p,  4, 1843.     Ommastreplies 
sagitlatiis  Binney,"  in  <SDnld'3  Invertebrata   of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  510,  1870,  hue 
not  Plate  35,  fig.  339  (nan  Lamarck,  sp.) 
A  large  specimen,  taken  at  Eastport,  Maine,  was  ten  Inches  long,  ex- 
clusive of  the  arms.    When  preserved  in  alcohol  the  i3audal-fln  was 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  together ; 
its  width  was  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  length.     The  colors  of 
this  specimen  were  described  on  page  443,    A  small  specimen  from 
Newport,  R.  T.,  agrees  in  color  and  most  other  respects  with  the  larger 
specimens,  but  differs  somewhat  in  the  proportions,  especially  of  the 
caudal  fin,  probably  owing  to  its  immaturity.   This  specimen,  in  alcohol, 

*  Binney's,  Plate  sxvi.  Figs.  341-3-14,  erroneously  referred  tn  Loliffopsis  parv,  appar- 
ently represents  this  species. 
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is  84'"'"  long,  exclusive  of  the  arms  ;  the  body  is  72™"  loug,  IS"""  broad ; 
tbe  caudal  tiu  is  aS""  long  and  3C""°  broad. 

A  fresh  speciineu,  caugbt  in  Caseo  Bay,  bad  the  following  propor- 
tions :  Length  of  head  and  body,  not  including  the  arms,  221"™ ;  length 
of  caudal  fin,  86™";  breadth  of  fln,  90"™;  diameter  of  body,  35"" ; 
^ength  of  upper  arms,  SO"'" ;  of  second  pair,  100'"" ;  of  third  pair,  100""  ; 
of  extensile  arms,  18^"™ ;  of  the  ventral  pair,  90""". 

(ireenport,  Long  Island,  (Sanderson  Smith) ;  Newport,  Ebode  Island  ; 
Provincetown, Massachusetts ;  CascoBay;  Mount  Desert,  Maine;  Bay 
of  Tandy. 

Ommastrephes  Bartramit  (Lesuenr,  sp.)  is  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
our  coasts,  and  may  sometimes  occur  accidentally  ou  our  shores.  It  is 
a  more  slender  and  elongated  species  than  the  preceding,  with  a  rela- 
tively shorter  caudal  fin.  It  is  also  darker  colored.  Tbe  figure  given 
by  Binney  in  tbe  last  edition  of  Gould's  Invertebrata  of  Massaclmsetts 
(Plate  25,  fig.  340}  does  not  represent  this  species. 
LoLiGO  Pbalii  Lesueur.    Plate  XX,  figs  lOJ-105.     (p.  440.) 

Journal  Acail.  Natnral  Sciences  Philadeiphii  to!  ii,  p.  U2,  PI.  8,  1831 ;  Dekay, 
Natural  History  of  New  Yort,  MoUuisoa,  p  4,  PI.  33,  fig.  334  (copied  from 
Lesueut);  Binuey,  iu  Gonlds  Ia\  eitelirat*  of  Mobs.,  eA.  ii,  p.  514  (PI, 
23,  fljf.  340,)  proLably  represenli  tliia  species,  ceitatnly  not  0.  Barii'amii.) 

South  Carolina  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  Very  common  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

The  young,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  were  taken  from  tbe 
middle  of  Julj'  to  the  last  of  August  in  great  numbers,  at  the  surface, 
in  Vineyard  Sound,  by  Mr.  Vinal  N".  Edwards. 

LoLiGO  PUNCTATA  Dekay. 

Natnral  History  of  New  York,  Molliisoa,  p.  3,  PI.  I,   &,'.   1,  I'^Ll;  UitiLiey,  iu 
GouWs  Invertebrata  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  513. 
This  is  probably  Identical  with  the  preceding  species.     The  slight 
differences  noticed  are  probably  sexual,  but  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
fully  satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  this,  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  to 
unite  them  at  thi-s  timie. 
Long  Island  Sound. 

LuLlGO  PALLIDA  Verrill,  sp.  uov.  Plate  XX,  tigs.  101,  IOIa.  (p.  44L) 
Body  stout,  tapering  rapidly  backward.  Anterior  border  of  mantle 
with  a  prominent,  obtusely  rounded,  median  dorsal  lobe,  from  which  tbe 
margin  recedes  on  each  side ;  on  tbe  lower  side  the  margin  is  concave 
in  the  middle,  with  a  projecting  angle  on  each  side.  Caudal  fin  large, 
about  as  broad  as  long,  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Siphon 
large  and  stout ;  upper  pair  of  arms  considerably  smaller  and  shorter 
than  tbe  others,  slender  a.t  tips,  margined  along  the  inner  dorsal  ridge 
with  a  thin  membrane.  Second  pair  of  arms  stouter  and  longer,  trique- 
tral, slightly  margined  on  tbe  outer  angle.  Third  pair  much  stouter  and 
considerably  longer,  with  a  membranous  fold  along  the  middle  of  the 
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outer  surface,  wliicli  expands  into  a  tliiu  membrane  toward  the  end. 
Tentacular  arms  long  and  slender,  in  extension  longer  than  the  body, 
the  portion  that  bears  suckers  forming  about  one-tliird  the  whole 
length ;  in  the  female  the  larger  suckers  on  the  middle  of  this  portion 
are  not  so  large  as  the  largest  on  the  other  arms,  and  are  arranged  in 
about  four  rows;  those  near  the  tips  of  the  arms  are  very  small  and 
crowded.  In  the  male  the  principal  suckers  of  the  tentacular  arms  are 
very  much  larger  than  in  the  female,  and  considerably  exceed  those  of 
the  other  arms ;  they  form  two  alternating  rows  along  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  and  external  to  them  there  is  a  row  of  smaller  suckers  on  each  side, 
alternating  with  them;  the  suckers  toward  the  tips  are  very  numerous, 
small,  and  crowded ;  outside  of  the  suckers,  on  each  side,  there  is  a  mar- 
ginal membrane  with  a  scolloped  edge;  another  membranous  fold  runs 
along  the  outer  surface  and  expands  into  a  broad  membrane  near  the 
end  ;  the  arms  of  the  ventral  pair  are  intermediate  in  length  between 
those  of  the  second  and  third  pairs.  Ground-color  of  body,  head,  arms, 
and  fins  pale,  translucent,  yellowish  white ;  entire  ventral  surface  pale, 
with  small,  distant,  brownish  circular  spots,  which  are  nearly  obsolete  on 
the  siphon  and  arms;  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  pale  brown, 
unequal,  circular  spots  which  are  not  crowded,  having  spaces  of  whitish 
between  them ;  the  spots  are  more  sparse  on  the  head  and  arms,  hat 
somewhat  clustered  above  the  eyes.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
animal  when  fresh  is  unusnally  pale  aud  gelatinous.  The  "pen"  is 
broad,  quill-shaped,  translucent,  and  am  ber-eoloreil.  A  medium-sized 
male  specimen  preserved  in  alcohol  measures  145°""  from  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  arms  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body ;  length  of  body,  120"'™ ; 
length  of  caudal  fin,  70"" ;  breadth  of  ftn,  75'"'";  length  of  first  pair  of 
arms,  42'""^;  of  second  pair,  50""";  of  third,  CO'""';  of  tentacular  arms, 
150""° ;   of  ventral  pair,  53""". 

Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Spirula  Feronii  Lamarck,  {Sptrula,  fragilis  in  Einney's  Gould,  ji. 
510,  flg.  755),  is  occasionally  cast  up,  on  the  outer  beaches  of  Kantucket, 
but  it  ijrobably  does  not  occur  alive  in  our  waters. 

GASTROPODA. 

PECTINIBKANCUIATA. 
Bela  haepulaEIA  Adams.    Plate  XXI,  fig.  lOS.     (p.  508.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera  of  Eeoent  Mollnscit,  vol.  i,  p.  93, 1858  ;  Gould's  Iiiverte- 

brata  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  352,  fig.  191.    Faeaa  harpularius  Contbony,  Boston 

Journal  Natural  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  106,  PI.  1,  fig.  10,  1838  ;   Gould's  Inveite- 

brata  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  291,  flg.  191, 1841.    Mangelia  harpularia  Sl.iropsou,  Shells 

of  New  England,  page  48,  1651. 

Massachusetts  Bay  to  Labrador  and  Greenland.     Off  Gay  Head,  10 

to  19  fathoms ;  in  the  Bay  of  Fandy  frequent  in  from  1  to  80  fathoms. 

Fossil  in  the  Post- Pliocene  "Leda-clays"  of  Labrador  (Packard);  and 

Canada  (Dawson). 
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Bela  pleurotomakia  Adams. 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera  of  Becent  Mollnsca,  vol.  i,  p.  92, 1B58 ;   Gould,  Invert, 
of  Mass.,  ed.ii,p.  355,lig.635.  ~  FitHM  pleurotomarlue  Coutbouy,  Boston  Journal 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  lOr,  Plate  1,  fig.  9, 1838.  Fuma  ru/aa  Gould,  Invert. 
of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  190,  fig,  J92  (bob  Montagu).    Buednum  pgramidale  Striim,  N. 
A.Dau.iu,p.2il6,flg.23  (t.Loven).    Defi-ancia  ToWii  (Beck)  Moller,  1842  (t. 
Loven).    Mangelia  pruamidalis  Sttmpson,  Sheila  of  New  England,  p.  49. 
Otf  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  in  46  fathoms  (Stimpaon).     Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  Labrador ;  in  Casco  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  not  uncom- 
mon  in  18  to  60  fathoms.     Greenland   (Miiller),     Finmarlt  (TiOTi5n). 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Canada,  Labrador,  Great  Britain, 
and  Scandinavia. 

Theideiitilicatiouof  this  species  with  the  Bucdnum pyramtdale Strom, 
is  somewhat  uncertain;  if  correct,  the  latter  name  has  priority. 

Bela  plicata  Adams.    Plate  XXI,  fig.  X07.     (p.  383.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera  of  Recent  Mollusca,  vol.  i,  p.  92, 1858.  TUuroloma  pU- 
caia  C.  B.  Adnuia,  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  318,  Plate  3, 
fig.  6 ;  Gould,  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  282,  fig.  187 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  350,  fig.  612, 
Plearotomaplicoaa  C.  B.  Adams,  Contributions  to  Conchology,  vol.  i,  p.  54, 1H50 ; 
Jay,  Catalogue,  ed.  iv,  p.  327.  I'leuj-ofoma  hriiimea  Perkins,  Pidc.  Boston  Soo. 
Nat.  Historj",  vol.  siii,  p.  121, 18G9. 

Sear  New  Haven,  rare.  Huntington  and  Greenport,  Long  Island 
(Sanderson  Smith).  New  York  (T)ebay).  Dartmouth,  Massachnsetts; 
and  New  Bedford  Harhor,  in  mud,  (C.  B.  Adams).  Beaufort,  N.  0.  (Dr. 
E.  Coues).    Indian  Pass,  Florida  (E.  Jewett). 

Mangblia  ceeina.     (p.  432.) 

Verrill,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  210, 1872.  I'leuroloma  cfrinum 
Kurtz  and  Stimpson,  Proceedings  of  tlie  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
vol.  iv,  p.  115,  1851 ;  StimpBon,  Shells  of  New  England,  p.  49,  PI.  2,  fig.  2, 1851. 
Shell  elongated,  fusiform,  rather  acute  at  apex,  composed  of  about 
seven  whorls;  apical  whorls  smooth,  the  others  angulated  in  themiddle 
and  decidedly  flattened  just  below  the  suture;  suture  distinct,  but 
shallow,  undulated ;  the  body  whorl  has  about  eleven  prominent,  longi- 
tudinal, sub-acute  plications  or  ribs,  separated  by  wide,  concave  inter- 
spaces. The  ribs  are  most  promioent  at  the  angulation  above  the  middle 
of  the  lower  whorl,  and  do  not  extend  on  the  flattened  sub-sutural  band. 
The  whole  surface  is  covered  by  fine,  raised,  revolving  lines,  often 
alternately  larger  and  smaller,  separated  by  wider  strife,  and  crossed  by 
fine,  distinct  lines  of  g^owth,  rendering  them  slightly  nodulous.  The 
revolving  lines  are  most  distinct  on  the  sub-sutural  band,  and  are  often 
nearly  obsolete  over  the  summita  of  the  ribs.  Outer  lip  acute,  with  a 
decided  angle  at  about  the  posterior  fourth,  where  it  recedes  to  form  a 
decided,  rounded  notch,  at  and  just  above  the  angle;  middle  portion 
nearly  straight,  gradually  curving  and  receding  toward  the  anterior  end ; 
canal  short,  straight, -and  somewhat  contracted.  Color  whitish,  or 
slightly  yellow ;  inner  surface  light  wax-yellow.  Length,  6.5"™ ;  breadth, 
ginin .  length  of  aperture,  3"™. 
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Vineyard  Sound,  3  to  10  fathoms;  near  New  Haven.   New  Bedford, 

Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  0.  (Stimpson).     Staten  Island;   Greenport 

and  Huntington,   Loog   Island,  low  water  to  3  fathoms,  (S.  Smith), 

Beaufort,  N,  C.  (Coues).     Fossil  in  the  Poat-Phocene  of  South  Carolina. 

Pleurotoma  bicarinatum:  CoutUouy.    Plate  XXI,  fig.  106,     (p,  418.) 

BostOQ  Journal  of  Kataral  History, vol, ii, p.  104, Plate  1,  fig.  11,  1838;  Gouldi 

Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  281,  fig.  186 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  349,  fig.  618.    Mangelia  bicarinata 

Stlmpsfln,  Shells  of  Nen  England,  p.  49.    D^i-aiicta  Ucarliiata  H.  aud  A.  Adamsi 

Genera  of  Mollnsca,  vol.  i,  p.  95. 

Stoningtou,  Conn.  (Linsley).     Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  13  fathoms,  rare ; 

Massachusetts  Bay;  Bay  of  Fnndy,     This  is  a  rare  and  imperfeotly 

known  species.     I  have  never  had  opportunities  to  examine  the  living 

animal. 

The  generic  relatioas  of  this  and  the  two  precmliug  shells  are  still 
doubtful. 
BuociNUM  UHDATUJi  Linn^,    Plate  XXF,  fig.  121.     (p.  404.) 

Systema  iNAturce,  ed.  xii,  p.  1204.    Gonid,  lavertebrata  of  Massachnsnttis,  ed.  t, 

p.  305;  ed.  ii,  p.  3G6,  Ajr.  634.    Buccsinum  uadulatam  MuUer,  in  Kioyer's  Tids- 

sbrift,  vol.  iv,  p.  84,  1B42  (t.  Stinipson).     Stimpson,  Eeview  of  the  Northern 

BuocinTinis,  in  Canadian  Naturalist,  Octoher,  1S65.     SacHwum  Lahradm-ense 

Eeeve,  Conch.  Icon.,  vol.  iii,  Buo,  i,  5, 1840  (t.  Stimpaon). 

,     Mouth  of  Vineyard  Sound  and  off  Gay  Head,  6  to  10  fathoms.     Off 

New  Jersey,  north  latitude  40°,  west  longitude  73°,  in  32  fathoms, 

eandy  bottom,  (Captain  Gedney). 

Near  Stoningtou,  Conn.  (Linsley) ;  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island, 
and  Little  Gull  Island  (S.  Smith).  Not  common  south  of  Cape  Cod, 
except  on  the  outer  islands  and  in  deep  water ;  common  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay ;  and  verj'  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  northward  to 
Greenland.  On  the  European  coast  it  occurs  from  Iceland  and  the 
North  Cape  to  Prance,  and  from  low  water  to  650  fathoms.  In  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  it  is  abundant  from  above  low-water  mark  to  100  fathoms. 

As  a  fossil  it  is  common  in  the  Post-Pliocene  dejiosits  of  Maine,  Can- 
ada, Labrador,  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Desor  obtained  it  from  the  Post- 
Pliocene  formation  of  Nantucket  Island. 

The  ordinary  American  specimens  from  shallow  water  differ  consider- 
ably in  form  from  the  typical  European  specimens,  but  the  species  is 
quite  variable  on  both  coasts,  and  I  have  examined  large  specimens 
from  Saint  George's  Bank  and  La  Have  Bank,  dredged  by  Mr.  S.  I. 
Smith,  which  differ  very  little  from  the  common  European  form,  and  it 
is  easy  to  form  series  connecting  these  witli  oaf  common  shore  speci- 
mens. I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  agree  with  Dr.  Stimpson,  who  con- 
sidered our  shell  distinct  from  the  European,  and  adopted  the  name 
undvlatum  for  it. 
Neptunba  cdbta  Verrill. 

Fmm  oornev.a  Say,  Anier.  Couch.,  iii,  Plate  23,  1831  (won  Liuu^,  Pennant,  etc.). 
Fuana  Islandleus  Gould,  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  984;  ed.  ii,  p.  371,  fig.  638 
{lion  Chemnitz,  Gmelin,  etc.).  Fasiis  cartas  Jeffreys,  British  Conehology,  vol. 
iv,  p.  336,  1867. 
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Massaeliusetta  Bay  to  Labrailor.  Caaeo  Bay,  C  to  50  fathoms ;  com- 
mon in  the  Bay  of  Funtly  from  low-water  mark  to  80  fathoms.  Linsley 
reports  it,  as  j^',  corneas,  from  fish-stoniaclis  at  Stouiugton,  Connecticut. 
Iq  the  Yale  Museum  are  dead  shells  of  this  species,  which  kave  been 
occupied  by  Uupaguri,  found  on  Firo  Island  Beach,  on  the  south  aide  of 
Long  Island,  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith.  It  probably  inhabits  the  deep  water 
ott'  Block  Island. 

The  dentition  of  this  species  is  decidedly  buccinoid.  The  central 
plates  are  transversely  ohlong,  deeply  concave  above,  with  the  lateral 
angles  produced;  below  armed  with  threesmall,  nearly  equal, short  teeth, 
the  central  one  largest,  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  it  is  concave,  the  outer 
angles  being  a  little  prominent.  The  lateral  plates  are  large,  ■with  an 
outer,  very  strong,  curved  tooth,  and  two  much  smaller,  slightly  carved 
ones  near  the  inner  end,  the  innermost  being  slightly  the  largest. 

'The  dentition  agrees  very  closely  with  that, of  N.  antiqua,  the  type 
both  of  the  genus  Neptunea,  Bolton,  1708,  and  Chtysodomus,  Swainson, 
1840,  but  it  is  very  different  from  that  of  Sipho  Berniciensis  (S.  Island- 
icus  Trosch.),  which  TroscheJ  refers  to  the  Faciolaridie.  The  latter  is 
evidently  the  type  of  a  genus  {Sipko)  very  distinct  from  Neptunea;  bat 
among  the  European  species,  gracilis,  propinqua,  hiccinata,  and  the  true 
Islandiea  (as  described  by  Jeffreys)  are  closely  related  to  carta,  and  be- 
long to  the  genus  Neptunea,  in  the  family  Buceinidie. 
Neptunea  (Xeptunella)  I'YGM^A.    Plate  XXI,  fig.  115.    (p.  508.) 

Foam  Mandieus,  var.  pygmwuB,  Gould,  "lu vert,  of  Shss.,  biI.  i,  p.  284,  fig.  199, 
1841.  IViioBiam  pygm^nm  Stimpson,  Shells  of  New  Englaucl,  p.  46,  1851. 
Futus  IVajBluIKt  Ltnalej',  Amer.  Jourua]  Science,  sev.  i,  vol.  slviii,  p.  2B,  flg. 
1,  a,  1845  (bo«  Qonld,  184S).  Paant  pggmmiii  Gould,  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed,  ii, 
p.  373,  flff,  639.  Neptunea  (Sipho)  pggmoia  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera  Eeceut 
Molluaca,voLi,  p.fil,  1858.  CSi-jjsorfuwiiis  pj/siHffliwDall,Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Hat. 
Hist.,  vol,  siii,  p.  243,  1870. 

Deep  wateroffNew  Loudon  and  Stonington,  Connecticut,  northward  to 
the  Gulfof  Saint  Lawrence.  Eastof  Bloct  Island,  29  fathoms,  sandy  mud ; 
off  Buzzard's  Bay,  25  fathoms ;  off  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  mud,  abun- 
dant and  large;  off  Edgarton,  18  to  20  fathoms;  Caseo  Bay,  10  to  40 

fathomg,  common;  Eastport,  Maine,  and  Bayof  Fundy,  low  water  to 
100  fathoms  (A.  E.  V.).  Near  Saint  G-eorge's  Bank,  40  to  150  fathoms ; 
east  of  Saint  George's  Bank,  430  fathoms ;  and  off  Halifax  (S.  I.  Smith). 

The  odontophore  in  this  species  is  long  and  slender  ;  the  dentition  is 
buccinoid.  The  middle  plate  is  small,  transversely  oblong,  concave 
above,  below  convex,  with  one  very  small  central  tooth;  lateral  plates 
relatively  large  and  strong,  with  a  large,  curved  outer  tooth,  and  a 
smaller  bifid  inner  tooth,  widely  separated  from  the  outer  one. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  dentition  of  this  species,  in  connection  with 
the  singular  wooly  or  velvety  epidermis,  indicate  that  this  species 
should  form  the  type  of  a  sub-genus,  or  perhaps  even  a  distinct  genus. 
For  the  group  I  would  propose  the  name  XcptuneRa. 
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FULGUE  CARiCA  Coiirad.    PI.  XXII,  fig.  127.    (p.  355.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Nat.  Soienees,  Philadelpliia,  vol.   vi,    p.   319, 
1853  ;  Gill,  on  the  Genua  Fulgur  and  its  Allies,  in  American.  Jourual  of  Con- 
ehology,  vol.  iii,  p.  IM,  1367.    Murex  carim  Gmelin,  Syst.  Hat.,  p.  3545, 1788. 
Falgar  eliomng  (jyara)  Montfort,  Conch.  Syst.,  vol.  ii,  p.  503,  1810,  fig.  (t.  Gill). 
Fgrala  carica  Jjatoarck,  Auim.  sans  Vert.,  ed.  i,  toI.  vii,  p.  13S,  1823  ;  Gould, 
Invert,  of  Mass.,  e<1.  i,p.  29G.    Baegooa  oariaa  Gould,  op.  cit.,  ed.  ii,  p.  3S3,  fig. 
646 ;  Stimpsou,  in  American  Journal  of  Coueliology,  vol.  i,  p.  61,  I860. 
Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  northward  to  Cape  Cod  ;  soutli- 
ward  to  northern  Florida,  and  ivest  Florida.     Abundant  in  Vineyard 
Sound,  in  1  to  10   fathoms;    also  in  Long  Island  Sound,   near  New 
Haven.    Jsantucket  (Adams);  St.  Augustine,  Florida  (H.  S.Williams) ; 
west  Florida  (E.  Jewett.)    It  occurs  in  the  Mioceneformation  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  in  the  Post-Plioceue  deposits  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida, 
Sycottpus  cakaijcdxatus  Gill.    (p.  355.) 

American  Jonrual  of  Conchology,  vol.  iii,  p.  149, 1867.  Marex  eannficulaliw  Liiind, 
Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  sli,  p.  12S3.    Pijrula  canaliculata  Lamarek,  Anim.  aana  Vert., 
vol.  vii,  p.  137,  1822  ;  Gould,  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  294,  fig.  206.    Baaycoa 
cauaUcalatifai  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genent  of  Recent  Mollnsca,  vol.  i,  p.  151, 1858 ; 
Gould,  Invert,    of   Mass.,  ed.  ii,   p.  380,   fig.  645.    Falgur  canaliealata  Say, 
Journal  Acad.  Nat,  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  1823  ;  Conrad,  Froo.  Phil. 
Acad.,  vol.  vi,  p.  219,  1853. 
Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  northward  to  Cape  Cod  and  Nan- 
tucket ;  southward  to  Georgia  and  Northern  Florida,  Western  Florida, 
and  northern  shores  of  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Abundant  in  Vineyard  Sound, 
Long  Island  Sound,  &e.,  in  1  to  8  fathoms.    St.  Augustine,  Florida 
(H.  S.  Williams).     Found  fossil  in  the  Fost-PUocene  of  Virginia,  NortiJ 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Northern  Florida;  in  the  Pliocene  of  South 
Carolina  ;  and  Miocene  of  Maryland. 
Nassa  vibex  Say.    Plate  XXI,  flg.  114.     (t>.  371). 

Journal  Acadetoj-  Nat.   SeienceiS,  Pliiladelphia,  vol.    ii,  p.  231,   1322;  Gould, 
Invertebrata  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  365,  fig.  633.    Nassa  freletiii»  Perkins,  Pro- 
ceedings Boston  Soc.  Nat.  History,  vol.  siii,  p.  117,  figure,  1869  (variety). 
Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States ;  northward  to  Vineyard  Sound  ; 
southward  to  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  not  abundant  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras.      In  Vineyard  Sound  and  Long  Island  Sound,  found 
sparingly  in  shallow  water  among  eel-grass.    New  Bedford  (Adams). 
Lloyd's  Harbor,  Huntington,  and  Northport,  Long  Island  (S.  Smith) ; 
Egraont  Key,  Florida  (Jewett).     It  has  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Post- Pliocene  of  South  Carolina. 

Some  of  Say's  original  specimens  were  from  South  Carolina,  others 
from  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  At  the  latter  locality  I  have  also 
collected  among  eel-grass,  in  shallow  water,  the  variety  described  by 
Dr.  Perkins  as  N.  fretmsis,  which  is  the  most  common  form  in  all  the 
more  northern  localities.  Specimensintermediatebetweentheseand  the 
ordinary  southern  forms  are,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
typical  form  also  occurred  in  Vineyard  Sound,  with  the  variety. 
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Tbitia  trivittata  Adams.     Plate  XXI,  fig.  112,     (p.  354.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera  of  Recent  Molluaca,  vol.  i,  p.  123, 1S5B.    NasM  tTivittata 

Say,  Jouraal  Aoad-NaturalSoieDceB,  Fbiladelpbia,  vol.  ii,p.  331;  Gould,  Invett. 

of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  364,  fig.  633.    Succinum  trivittaium  Adams,  Boston  Joanial 

of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  265 ;   Gould,  op.  cit.,  ed.  i,  p.  309,  fig.  211, 

Galf  of  Saint  Lawrence  to  Northern  Florida.    Eastporb,  Maine,  and 

Bay  of  I'undy,  3  to  30  fathoms,  not  abundant ;  Casco  Bay,  1  to  40  fathoma, 

abundant;  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  0  to  14fatboms,  abundant ; 

off  Block  Island,  29  fathoms;  Long  Island  Sound,  common.     Gasp^, 

Canada  (Dawson).    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Point  Shirley,  Mass., 

Nantucket  (Deeor),  Gull  Island  (Smith),  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 

North  Carolina  ;  in  the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene 

of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carobna. 

ILYANASSA  OBSOLETA  Stimpsou.    Plate  XXI,  fig.  113.     (p.  468.) 

American  /o.urnal  of  Conchology,  vol.  i,  p.  61,  Plate  9,  figs.  11, 12,  1865.    2^a$aa 

obsaUta  Say,  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  232, 1823 ;  Bin- 

noy'B  Say,  p.  77, 1858 ;  Gould,  Invertebrata  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  362,  fig.  631 ;  Buo- 

cinum  obsoUtuM  Gould,  Invert,  of   Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  308j  flg.  210 ;  TriHa  obBolsta 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  p.  133,  135S. 

Eastern  and  soutbern  coasts  of  the  United   States;  northward  to 

Oasco  Bay,  Maine,  and  the  moutb  of  the  Kennebeck  IJiver,  and  local  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  southward  to  Florida 

and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Extremely  abundant 

on  the  whole  coast  south  of  Cape  Cod;  more  local  farther  north,  and 

mostly  restricted  to  sheltered  bays  and  harbors.     It  has  not  been  found 

on  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  of  Maine  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    An 

isolated  colony  of  this  species  is  found  on  the  western  and  southern 

shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  (Bell, 

Dawson). 

As  a  fossil  it  has  been  found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  at  Point 
Shirley,  la  Chelsea,  Massachusetts  (Stimpson) ;  at  Nantucket  Island 
(Desor) ;  Virginia;  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  also  reported  from  the 
Pliocene  of  South  Carolina. 

Ubosalpinx  cinbeea  Stimpson..    Plate  XXI,  fig.  116.     (p.  306.) 

American  Journal  of  Conchology,  vol.  i,  p.  38,  Plate  8,  figs.  6  and  7,  1865.    FiieiM 

einereus  Say,  Journal  Academy  Nat.  Science,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  336,  1822 ; 

American  Conchology,  Plate  29,  1831,     Buodnum  pUcoeum  Menke,  Syn.,  ed.  ii, 

p.  69,  1830,  (t.  Gould);    Gouid,  Iiivert«brata  of  Mass., 'ed.  i,  p.  303,  fig.  213. 

Buecinv-m  innereum  Gould,  op.  cit.,  ed,  ii,  p.  370,  fig.  637. 
Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States;  northward  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  local  farther  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  southward  to 
Georgia  and  Northern  Florida,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  at 
Tampa  Bay,  Abundant  in  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Middle  States,  especially  on 
oyster-beds.  In  Vineyard  Sound  it  occurs  from  above  low-water  mark 
to  8  fathoms.     It  occurs  in  some  of  the  shallow  and  sheltered  branches 

24  V 
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of  Casco  Bay,  especially  at  the  upper  end  of  Quahog  Bay,  but  has  not 
been  found  ou  the  islaudy,  nor  farther  eastward  along  the  coast  of 
Maine,  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  A  colony  exists,  however,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  associated  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  other  southern  species.  It  is  found  tbssil  in  the  Post-Plio. 
cene  of  Point  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  Nautucket,  Gardiner's  Island, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina ;  in  the  Pliocene  of  South 
Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland. 

EUPLEITRA  OAUDATA  H.  and  A.  Adams.     Plate  XXI,  fig.  117.     {p.  371.) 

Genera  of  Eecenb  Mollnsca,  vol.  i,  p.  107,  185^ ;    Stimpson,  Amer.  Jonmal  of 

Conohology,  vol.  i,  p.  53,  Plate  9,  fig.  5  (lieatitloo),  1865.    Banetla  txiadata  Say, 

Journal  Acad,  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  836,  18^^ ;  OoulU,  Invert 

of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  297,  fig.  176 ;  od.  ii,  p.  386,  fig.  U8. 

Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States ;  northward  to  Nantucket  and  Cape 

Cod ;  southward  to  northern  Florida,  and  western  Floiyda,  at  Tampa 

Bay.     At  Vineyard  Sound  it  occurred  living  in  considerable  numbers  in 

the  shallow  ditches  on  the  marshes,  as  well  as  in  the  sound  itself,  in  1 

to  8  fathoms;   off  New  Haven,  in  1  to  5  fathoms,  not  abundant;  Great 

Egg  Harbor,  frequent  among  eel-grass  in  shallow  water.  Egmout  Key, 

Florida  {Jewett). 

In  the  fossil  state  this  species  has  been  found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Florida;  in  the  Pliocene  of 
South  Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina- 

PUEPUBA  LAPiLLus  Lamarck.    Plate  XXl,  flgs.  118  to  120.     (p.  306.) 
Anim.   sans  Vert.,  ed.  i,  vol.  vi,  1822;  ed.  ii,  vol.  x,  p,  79;   Gould,  Invert,  of 
Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  301;   ed.  ii,  p.  ^60,  fig.  630.      Succinum  lapillus  Liou^,  Sjat. 
Nature,  ed.  xii,  p.  ia02,  1767. 

Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island ;  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island ;  Cuttyhunk 
Island;  shores  of  Vineyard  Sound,  at  Sobsca  Point;  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Oceau.  On  the  European  coast  southward  to  Portugal.  North- 
eastern coast  of  Asia.  Sitka  (Middendorff).  This  species  is  local  south 
of  Cape  Ood,  and  has  not  been  found  to  the  eastward  of  Stonington,  Cou. 
necticut,  in  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  extremely  abundant  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  often  nearly  cover- 
ing the  surfaceof  the  rocks  toward  low-water  mark,  where  they  are  en, 
crusted  by  Balanua  balanoides,  upon  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  inserting  its 
proboscis  between  the  opercular  valves  of  the  barnacle. 

This  shell  has  been  found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  at  Waterville, 
Maine,  and  at  Gardiner's  Island,  but  is  not  a  common  fossil  in  this 
country.  In  England  it  is  found  in  the  Eed-Crag  and  all  later  forma- 
tions ;  it  also  occurs  iu  the  Post- Pliocene  deposits  of  Scandinavia.  The 
fossils  show  the  same  variations  that  are  seen  in  the  recent  shells. 
Pttchateacius  ugatus  stimpson. 

American  Joamal  of  Couchology,  vol.  i,  p.  59,  plate  8,  fig.  8  (dentitiou),  1835. 
Fasciolariii  Ugata  Mighels  and  Adams,  Buston  Journal  of  Nat.  Hiatory,  vol.  iv, 
p.51,  Plate4,  fig.  17,  1B4!;  Gould,  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  385,  fig.  647. 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  to  Labrador.     Stonington,  Connecticut  (Linsley). 
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Casco  Bay,  20  to  40  fathoms ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  15  to  60  fathoms.  Halifax 
(Willis);  Gasp6  (Whiteaves);  Murray  Bay  (Dawsoo);  Mingan  (Foote). 
This  shell  occurs  sparingly  at  all  these  localities.  It  has  not  been 
recorded  from  south  of  Cape  Cod  by  any  one  except  Linsley,  and  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  doubtful  member  of  the  fanna  of  Southern 
New  England  until  rediscovered. 

Dr.  Dawson  records  one  broken  specimen  from  the  Post-Pliocene  of 
Montreal. 

Anachis  AVAEA  Perkins,     (p.  306.) 

Proceedings,  Boston  Soe.  Nat.  History,  vol.  siii,  p.  ll:i,  ISO  (itt  part).  Colam- 
bella  avara  Say,  Jonmal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  230, 1822 ; 
(ill  part)  Gould,  luvert.  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  313 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  356  (iii  pai-t). 

Cape  Cod  to  Ilfortheni  Tlorida;  Western  Florida  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Vineyard  Sound,  fromO  to  10  fathoms; 
Long  Island  Sound ;  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey ;  Nantucket  (Ad- 
ams) ;  Fort  Macon  (Cones) ;  South  Carolina  (Gibbes);  Georgia  (Couper) ; 
Western  Florida  (Jewett).  North  of  Cape  Cod,  it  is  local  and  rare  ; 
Massachusetts  Bay  (Stimpson). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  shells  usually  referred  to  this  species  there  are  great  va- 
riations in  form  and  sculpture,  and  the  color  is  quite  inconstant.  The 
numerous  specimens  that  I  have  examined  from  various  localities  can, 
however,  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  between  which  I  have  found  no 
specimens  that  can  be  regarded  as  truly  intermediate,  although  most  of 
their  distinctive  characters  are  variable  in  each  series.  For  the  pres- 
ent, therefore,  I  have  with  some  hesitation  followed  Mr.  Eavenel  in  re- 
garding these  two  principal  forms  as  distinct  species.  As  these  species 
(or  varieties)  have  not  been  distinguished  by  most  writers,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  northern  localities  given  above  should  properly  go 
under  the  next  species,  which  is  far  more  abundant  in  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Long  Island  Sound  than  the  typical  avara,  while  the  latter  predom- 
inates in  the  collections  from  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  and  south- 
ward. The  figures  given  by  Dr.  Gould  represent  the  ordinary  northero 
form  of  the  following  species.  In  the  first  part  of  this  report  both  forms 
are  included  under  avara. 

From  Fort  Macon  I  have  specimens  that  agree  perfectly  with  Say'n 
original  description  of  avara.  These  are  less  elongated  than  the  next 
species,  and  rather  fusiform,  the  thickest  part  being  but  little  below  the 
middle,  with  the  spire  acute.  The  mature  shells  have  ten  flattened 
whorls;  the  first  three  or  nuclear  whorls  are  smooth;  some  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  usually  have  numerous  vertical  costse ;  the  last  whorl  has 
10  to  13  more  or  less  prominent,  smooth  obtusely  rounded,  somewhat 
curved  costte,  separated  by  wider  concave  intervals,  and  gradually  dis- 
appearing below  the  middle;  below  the  costje  are  numerous,  well  im- 
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pressed  revolving  grooves,  of  wbich  8  or  10  are  wider  and  deeper  than 
the  rest ;  similar  bat  finer  grooves  cross  the  spaces  hetween  the  costse, 
bat  are  mostly  obsolete  on  the  costte ;  the  middle  whorls  usually  have  a 
similar  number  of  costte,  which  are  less  promineut,  and  often  more  or 
less  obsolete,  while  the  spaces  between  are  crossed  by  numerous  flue 
revolving  striEe,  The  canal  is  short,  broad,  and  nearly  straight ;  the 
outer  lip  well  rounded,  not  incurved  anteriorly,  but  with  a  decided 
emargination  posteriorly.  Leugth  of  mature  shells,  13'"™;  diameter, 
6°"",  often  smaller. 

Specimens  of  the  same  size  and  fonn  from  Vineyard  Sound  and  New 
Haven  agree  closely  with  the  above  description  in  most  respects,  hut 
have  14  or  15  costee  on  the  last  whorl,  and  about  20  on  the  preceding 
ones,  where  the  costse  are  so  crowded  that  the  si>aees  between  are  often 
narrower  than  the  cost^. 

Amachis  similis  Verrill.     Plate  XXI,  fig.  109. 

Colamliella  aimilie  Ravouol,  Proo.  Acad,  Nat,  Soi.,  Philad.,  1861,  p,  41.  Columbella 
tranalirata  Kavenel,  op.  cit.,  p,  42.  Columbella  avara  (in  part)  Gould,  luvort., 
ed.  i, p.  313, Gg.  197 ;  ed.  ii, p. 35fi,  fig.  736. 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Georgia.  Abundant  io  Vineyard  Sound  and 
Long  Island  Sound ;  Great  Egg  Harbor.  Fort  Macon  (Dr.  Yarrow.) 
This  species  is  usually  much  more  elongated  than  the  preceding,  with  a 
more  elevated  spire,  the  broadest  place  being  a  little  above  the  lower 
third  of  the  length.  Whorls,  10 ;  flattened ;  the  nuclear  whorls  smooth 
The  canal  is  longer,  and  usually  distinctly  excurved ;  the  outer  lip  is 
more  or  less  Incurved  anteriorly,  so  as  to  slightly  narrow  the  canal ;  the 
body-whorl  has  18  to  20  or  more  rather  regular,  obtuse  costse,  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  of  about  the  same  width,  generally  slightly  nodular  close 
to  the  suture;  at  some  distance  below  the  middle  of  the  whorl  they 
gradually  disappear,  but  sometimes  there  are  also  smaller  intermediate 
eostffi  below  the  middle  of  the  whorl  (var.  transUrata) ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  whorl  is  covered  with  numerous  well-impressed,  revolving 
grooves,  which  cross  the  lower  ends  of  the  eostse,  rendering  them  nodu- 
lous ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  whorls  the  revolving  grooves  are  larger 
and  more  distinct  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and  usually  continue 
over  the  costse ;  the  one  next  below  the  suture  is  usually  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  thus  produces  the  subsutural  uodules;  the  grooves  are 
generally  least  distihct  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  whorl,  which  is  some- 
times slightly  angulated.  On  the  middle  whorla  there  are  nnmerous 
(usually  more  than  25)  regular  costae,  like  those  of  the  last  one,  and 
crossed  by  about  5  distinct  revolving  grooves,  more  conspicuous  in  the 
spaces  between ;  the  upper  one  largest,  usually  producing  a  distinct  series 
of  nodules  on  each  whorl.  Color  exceedingly  variable,  generally  dark 
reddish  brown,  chestnut,  or  light  yellowish  brown,  more  or  less  mottled 
and  specked  with  whitish;  there  is  often  a  subsutural  band  of  white, 
or  the  nodules  are  white,  and  also  a  band  of  white  around  the  middle 
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of  tbe  last  whorl,  but  these  are  frequently  absent.  Length  of  a  rather 
large  specimen,  IT™"* ;  breadth,  T™™ ;  length  of  an  average  specimen, 
13""°;  breadth,  5""" ;  length  of  a  slender  specimen,  15""° ;  breadth,  5"'°'. 

AsTYBis  LUNATA  Dall.    Plate  XXI,  fig.  110.     (p.  306.) 

Proceedings  Boston  8oc.  Natural  History,  vol.  siii,  p.  342, 1870.  Naasa  lanata  Say, 
Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  vol.  v,  p.  213,  1836.  Buccinu^ 
lunatum  Adama,  Bosl«n  Jooro.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  22S;  Gould,  Invert,  of 
Ma«s.,  ed  i.,  p.  312,  6g.  193.  Columiella  lunata  Gould,  op.  cit.,  ed.  ii,  p.  359, 
fig.  (i29.  Fasua  Trumbulli  Gould,  Amer.  Joum.  Science,  vol.  vi,  p.  335,  flg.  7, 
1848,  (iHjn  Linsley).  Bucdnum  Ifheatleyi  Dekay,  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York, 
Mo!lnsca,p.  132,Plate7,fig.  162,1843.  Colambella  Gonldiana  Ag.MSS.;  Stimp- 
son.  Shells  of  New  England,  p.  48,  1851 ;  Smith,  Annals  Lycenm  Nat.  Hist. 
of  New  York,  vol.  viii,  p.  399,  fig.  5,  1865.  Asl/rria  "limaUi  Say"  and  J. 
"TurnbulUi  Linsl.,"  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Ganera,  vol.  i,  p.   187   (typographical 

Massachusetts  Bay  to  northern  Florida  and  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  local  and  not  abundant  north  of  Cape  Cod,  at  Prov- 
incetown,  STahant,  and  Swampscott,  Massachusetts.  Very  abundant  in 
Vineyard  Sonnd,  from  low-water  to  10  fathoms;  and  in  Long  Island 
Sound ;  Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island  ;  and  Great  Egg  Harbor,  Kew 
Jersey ;  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  and  southward.  Esfcella  Pass, 
Florida  (Jewett) ;  Georgia  (Oouper). 

Fossilin  the  Post-Pliocenedepositaof  South  Carolina;  and  at  Gardiner's 
Island,  New  York  (S.  Smith) ;  and  in  the  Phocene  of  South  Carolina. 

The  color-variety,  separated  by  several  writers  as  C,  Gouldiana,  is 
identical  with  the  Wheatleyi  of  Dekay. 

ASTYEIS  zoNALis  Verrill.     Plate  XSI,  flg.  111.     (p.  399.) 

BHceinum  zoaalis  Liosley,  American  Journal  of  Science,  Her,  i,  vol.  slviii,  p.2(5, 

1845  (no  description);    Gould,  Amer.  Journ.  Soienoe,  aeries  ii,  vol,  vi,  p.  236, 

fig.  9,  194B.     Columbella  diadmilis    Stimpson,  Proceediugs  Boston    Soo.  Nat. 

History,  vol.  iv,  p.  114, 1851 ;  Shells  of  New  England,  p.  47, 1851 ;  Gould,  Invert. 

of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  358,  fig.  608. 

Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven;  Vineyard  Sound ;  Casco  Bay ; 

Eastport,  Maine,  10  to   60  fathoms.     Grand  Menan,  New  Bninswick, 

in  8  fathoms,  sand,  (Stimpson).     Stonington  (Linsley). 

AsTTEis  ROSACEA  H.  and  A.  Adams,    (p.  508.) 

Generaof  Recent  Mollusca,  vol.  i,  p,  187, 1858.   Baocinam  rosaceam   Gould,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  xssviii,  p.  197,   1840;  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  311, 
fig.  195,  1841.     Colitmbella  roaaeea   Stimpson,  Shells  of  New  England,  p.  47, 
1851;    Gould,   Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.ii,   p.  257,   fig.   627.      (_1)Faaas   MomUii 
Miiller,  Naturhistorisk  Tidsefcrift,  vol.  iv,  p.  88,  1849. 
East  of  Block  Island,  29  fathoms,  fine  sandy  mud;  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut (Linsley) ;  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  Isles  of 
Shoais,  20  fathoms,  and  West  Isles,  10  fathoms  (Stimpson) ;  Casco  Bay, 
10  to  20  fathoms ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  8  to  60  fathoms ;  Sable  Island,  Nova 
Scotia  (Willis) ;  Grand  Menan,  in  deep  water,  (Stimpson). 
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The  identity  of  A.  Holbollli,  from  Greenlaoii,  with  tliia  species,  is  very 
donbtful,  for  it  was  described  as  smooth,  with  a  firm  corneus,  fusco- 
Inteus  epidermis. 

LUNATIA  HEEDS  Adams.    Plate  XXIII,  figs.  133  to  136.     (p.  353.) 

H.  and  A.  Adftms,  Genera  of  Recent  Molluscs,  vol.  i,  p.  207, 1858 ;  Gould,  lavert. 
of  Maes.,  ed.  ii,  p.  338,  figa.  60«,  609.    Ifatioa  heroe  Say,  Jonr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
Philadelplila,  vol.  ii,  p.  248, 1S22 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  231.  Natica  triseiiata 
Say,  op.  cit,,  vol.   v.  p.  209  (color-variety) ;   Qonld,    Invert.,  ed.   i,  p.  233. 
Ltinatia  triseriala  Oonld,  op.  ctt.,  od.  ii,  p.  340,  fig.  610. 
Georgia  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  southern  coiist  of  Labrador, 
Coast  of  New  Jersey,  jiear  Great  Egg  Harbor,  abundant  and  large, 
(A.  E.  v.)  jaoutherii  sideof  Long  Island,  at  Fire  Island  beach,  abundant, 
(S.L  Smith);  Long  Island  Sound,  at  New  Haven,  not  common;  Vine- 
yard Sound,  abundant  from  low-wat«r  to  10  fathoms;  Oasco  Bay,  com- 
mon;  Bay  of  Fundy,  common  from  low-water  to  40  fathoms;    Saint 
George's  Bank,   common,  (S.   I.   Smith);    Gaspfi   (Dawson);    Georgia 
(Couper).    The  variety  triseriata  has  the  same  distribution,  and  is  the 
more  common  form  in  the  deeper  waters,  but  is  also  found  on  the  sand- 
flats  at  low-water.     It  is  commoQ  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  in 
1  to  40  fathoms;  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  10  to  20  fathoms;  and  off  New 
London,  Connecticut,  10  fathoms. 

This  Rpecies  has  been  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina;  in  the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina;  and  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada  and  South  Carolina. 

LuNATiA  IMMACULATA  Adams.     Plate  XXIII,  fig.  131.     (p.  508.) 

H.  and  A.  Ailams,  Genera  of  Recent  Molluaca,  vol.  i,  p.  207.    Katica  imaiaculaia 

Tott«n,  American  Journal  of  Science,  eer,  i,  vol.  xKviii,  p.  351,  fig.  6,  1835 ; 

Gould,  InTertel)rata,  etl.  i,  p.  234,  fig.  1S3, 1841.    Mamma  (f)  immacalata   Gould. 

ed.  ii,  p.  344,  fig.  614. 
StouJngton,  Connecticut,  and  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  to  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence.  Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  20  fathoms ;  east  of  Block 
Island,  29  fathoms.  Stonington  (Linsley);  Oflf  Napeague  Point,  Ijong 
Island  (S.  Smith);  Newport,  E.  I.  (Totten).  Ma^ssachusetts  Bay,  Casco 
Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  5  to  80  fathoms,  common  ;  often  found  living 
at  low-water  mark  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Nkvbrtta  ddplioata  Stimpsou.     Plate  XXHI,  flg.  130.     (i>.  354.) 

SmithBoniau  Check  List,  p.  5,  18C0;  Gould,  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  345,  flg. 

615,    JVatiea  dupticaia  Say,  Jonr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Pliiladelpliia,  vol.  ii,  p. 

247,1822;  Gould,   Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.   236,  fig.  104,1841.    Lunatia  duplicataU. 

and  A.  Adams,  Genera  Recent  Mollusca,  vol.  i,  p.  207,  1858. 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Northern  Florida;  northwestern  Florida  to 
Yucatan.  Local  and  not  common  north  of  Cape  Cod,  Abundant  at 
Nantucket ;  Vineyard  Sound ;  Long  Island  Sound ;  southern  coast  of 
Long  Island;  New  Jersey  ;  and  southward.  Saint  Augustine,  Florida 
(Williams).  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  and  Egmont  Key,  abundant,  (Jew- 
ett).     Texas  (Schott).     Near  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  (coll.  T.  Salt). 
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Fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina; Pliocene  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Post-Pliocene  of  Virginia,  Jforth 
Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  Saint  John's  Eiver,  and  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. 

Natica  pusilla  Say.    Plate  XXIII,  fig.  132.     (p.  417.) 

Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Soieacea,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  257,  1823 ;  Stinipaon,  Shells 
of  New  Euglaod,  p.  43,  1851 ;  Gould,  luvert.  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  344,  fig.  613, 
(nofof  ed.  i);  Sanderaon  Smith,  in  Anuals  Lyo.  Nat,  History,  New  York,  vol. 
ix,p.396,fif[.  4,  1870. 

Vineyitrd  Sound  to  Northern  Florida.  In  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buz- 
zard's Bay  this  species  is  common  in  2  to  10  fathoms.  Huntington 
and  Gardiner's  Bay,  Long  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms,  (S.  Smith),  South 
Carolina  (Kurtz).  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina  (Coues).  Georgia 
(Couper). 

Aerybia  Jlava  K.^iid  A.  Ad&ms,^Jf aticaJkiva(ioa\<l,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p. 
239,  fig.  162;  Bulbm  fiavus  Gould,  op.  cit.,  ed.  ii,  p.  347,  fig.  616.  This 
species  was  catalogued  by  Liusley  {1845)  as  from  the  stomachs  of  had- 
dock taken  off  Stonington,  Connecticut.  It  has  not  been  subsequently 
recorded  from  south  of  Cape  Cod  by  any  one.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  either  in  respect  to  the  locality  or  the  identity 
of  the  specimens  referred  to  by  Linsley.  It  is  an  arctic  species,  found  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  at  Saint  George's  Bank ;  northward  to  Greenland 
(Moller,  as  iV.  nana). 

ifatiea  elausa  Brod.  and  Sowerby,  was  erroneously  given  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  163)  as  from  "  Stoniugton, 
Connecticut,  Linsley."  It  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Linsley's  list,  nor  has 
it  been  found  living,  to  my  knowledge,  south  of  Cape  Cod.  It  occurs 
iu  Massachusetts  Bay  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  not 
uncommon  iu  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  C  to  109  fathoms ;  and  in  Casco 
Bay  from  9  to  60  fathoms.  One  small  dead  specimen  was  dredged  by 
us  in  19  fathoms,  off  Gay  Head. 

Cerithiopsis  Gkeenii  Verrili.    Plate  XXIV,  flg.  153.     (i).  383.) 

Cerilhium  Greeml  C.  B.  Adams,  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ii,  p. 
287,  Plate  4,  fig.  IS,  1838 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i.  p.  57y,  Jig.  184.  Bitlium 
Greenii  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Geuera,  vol.  i,  p.  287,  1858;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii, 
p.  329,  fig.  591. 

Massachusetts  Bay  to  Sonth  Carolina.  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  3  to  10  fathoms ;  Long  Island  Sound,  near  Sow  Haven.  Dartmouth 
Harbor  (Adams) ;  Boston  Harbor  (Stimpsou) ;  Long  Island  (S.  Smith) ; 
Fort  Macon,  Nortli  Carolina  (Coues).    Also  reported  from  Bermuda. 

Jeffreys  (in  Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Oct.,  1872,  p.  244)  regards 
this  as  identical  with  the  European  C  tubercularis,  and  gives  it  a  north  - 
em  distribution.    Both  opinions  appear  to  be  incorrect. 
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Cbeithiopsis  Embrsonii  Adaraa.     Plate  XXIV,  flg.  151.     (p.  417.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  p.  S40,  1858 ;  Gould,  loyert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  387,  fig.  649 
Cerithium  Emeraonii  C.  B.  AdauiB,  op.  oit.,  p.  284,  Plate  t,  fig.  10,  1838 ;  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  375,  fig.  180. 

Cape  Cod  to  South  Carolina.  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  3 
to  lO  fathoms,  shelly.  Nantucket  (Adams) ;  Huntington  and  Greenport, 
Long  Island  {S.  Smith).  Fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  North  Carolina, 
(Conrad).  Jeffreys  (in  British  Conchology,  vol.  iv,  p.  257)  regards  this 
species  as  identical  with  Cerithium  metula  Lov^n,  1846,  on  the  anthority 
of  Danielssen.     This  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  identification. 


CBEi'rniopsis  tbrebralis  Adams.     Plate  XXIV,  tig.  150.     (p.  417.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  i,  p.  241,  1858 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  389,  fig. 
650.  CeriiMumtereJrraleQ.B.  Adama,  Boston  Journal  Nat.  Hist.,  voLiii,  p,  330, 
Plate  3,  fig.  7,  1840 ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  I,  p.  276,  fig.  181.  CetilUam  leretieUum 
C.  B.  Adams,  Catalogne  Genera  and  SpecieB  of  Eeoent  Shells  in  Collection  of 
C.  B.  A.,  p.  13,  1847. 
Cape  Cod  to  South  Carolina.   Vineyard  Sound  and  Buznard's  Bay,  2 

to  12  fathoms,  not  uncommon.     New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  (Adams). 

Greenport  and  Huntington,  Long   Island  (S.  Smith).     Fort  Macon, 

North  Carolina  (Cones). 

Teipobis  NiaRociNCTUS  Stlmpson.    Plate  XXIV,  fig.  152.     (p.  305.) 
SmitliBonian  Chect-Liat,  p,  5,  1860  ;  Goald,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  323,  fig.  592.     Cer- 
ithium mgrociaetam  C.  B.  Adams,  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  286,  Plate 
4,  lig.  11,  1838 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  277,  fig.  182. 

Cape  Cod  to  South  Carolina.  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay, 
low-water  to  10  fathoms,  not  uncommon  ;  near  New  Haven ;  and  Great 
Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey.  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts  (Adams).  Hunt- 
ington and  Greenport,   Long  Island  {S.  Smith).    Fort  Macon  (Coues)- 

BiTTiUM  NIGRUM  Stimpson.    Plate  XSIV,  flg.  154.     (p.  305.) 

Smithsonian  Cbeck-List,  p.  5, 1860 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  321,  fig.  590.    Posi- 

tkea  nigra  Totten,  American  Jonr.  of  Science,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  369,  Plate  1,  fig.  7' 

1834,  ■  CeHthium  reticulatum  Totten,  op.  cit.,  vol.  sxviii,  p.  352,  fig.  8,  1835  (non 

Da  Costa).     Ceiitkiam  Sayi  Menke  (t.  Gould) ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  278,  fig, 

183. 

Massachusetts  Bay  to  South  Carolina;  local  north  of  Cape  Cod,  in 

Boston  Harbor  (Totten),  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  at  Pictou 

and  Prince  Edward's  Island  (Dawson).    It  is  not  found  on  the  coast 

of  Maine  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's 

Bay,  abundant,  low- water  to  8  fathoms,  among  algie  and  eel-grass;  Long 

Island  Sound;  and  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,   abundant.     Fort 

Macon  (Coues). 

The  Bittium  alternatum  ( Turritella  alternata  Say,  1822)  is  a  very  closely 
related  species,  and  probably  identical  with  this. 

Turritella  erosa  Couthouj',  recorded,  with  a  mark  of  doubt,  by  Lin- 
ley,  as  from  the  stomach  of  a  cod,  off  iStonington,  Coon.,  was  perhaps 
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incorrectly  identified.  It  may  have  been  a  worn  Ceritkiopsis  terebralis. 
The  true  T.  erosa  is  a  decidedly  northern  species,  common  iu  Caaco  Bay 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  extending  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  southward  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  America.  It  has  not  been  recorded  from  south  of  Cape 
Cod  by  any  one  except  Linsley. 

Vbemetus  eabictjla  Stimpson.    Plate  XSIV,  fig.  157.     (p.  417.) 

Shells  of  New  Eogland,  p.  37,  1851 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed  ii,  p.  316,  fig.  584.     Ver- 
matas  lumMcalU  Gould,  ed.  i,  p.  246,  and  varioaa  other  American  authors, 
IjiOH  Lamarck). 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida.     Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  3  to  10 
fathoms,  not  uncommon;   Long  Island   Sound.     Fort  Macon,  North 
Carolina,  common,  {Coues). 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  Carolina. 

C^CUM  PULCHELLUM  Stimpsou.    Plate  XXIV,  flg.  158.     (p.  il7.} 

Proceedings  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  112,  1851 ;  Shells  of 

New  England,  p.  3*!,  Plate  9,  fig.  3, 1851 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  315,  fig.  583. 

Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  4  fathoms,  and  dead  on  shore  at  Nobsca  Beach. 

New  Bedford  (Stimpson).     Greenport,  Long  Island,  10  fathoms,  sand, 

(S.  Smith). 

Dead  sheila  of  this  species  readily  lose  the  outer  layer,  in  which  the 
annulations  are  formed ;  they  then  become  white  and  smooth,  without 
any  trace  of  annulations,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  a  different  species. 

Cmcu^l  Cooperx  Smith. 

Sanderson  Smith,  Annals  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.,  New  york,-vol.  vii,  p.  154,  1860  ; 
op.  cit.,  vol.  is,  p.  393,  fiR.  3,  1870,  (non  Carpenter,  1864).  Ctecum  co3(alum 
Terrill,  American  Journal  of  Soienc*,  vol.  iii,  p.  283,  1872;  this  Report,  p.  417. 

Vineyard  Sonnd,  8  to  10  fathoms.  Gardinei''s  Bay,  Long  Island,  4  to 
5  fathoms,  sand,  (Smith). 

The  first  description  of  this  species  was  formerly  overlooked  by  me ; 
as  it  antedates  the  description  of  the  Californian  species  to  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  gave  the  same  name,  the  present  species  must  be  called 
Coojteri. 

In  the  adolescent  stage  of  growth  this  species  enlarges  rather  rapidly, 
and  has  13  or  13,  distinct,  elevated,  rounded  costa;,  narrower  than  the 
intervals  between;  the  circular  grooves  are  numerous,  unequal,  inter- 
rupted over  the  eostte,  and  broader  toward  the  aperture.  The  aperture 
is  rounded  within ;  its  margin  is  stellated  externally  by  the  eost^e. 

Ceepidula  pornicata  Lamarck.    Plate  XXHI,  fig.  129.     (p.  417.) 

Aniinanx  sans  Vert.,  vol.  vii,  p.  641 ;  Say,  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia, vol.  ii,  p.  225,  1822;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  158,  fig.  17 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  271, 
fig,  532(t).    PattUa/vmicaia  LincS,  Sjst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  p.  1^57, 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  to  Florida,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    Local  north  of  Massachusetts  Bay  j  in  the  southern  part  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  at  Prince  Edward's  Island,  &e.  Halifax 
(Willis).  Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith]-  It  is  common  in  the  shal- 
low and  sheltered  parts  of  Caseo  Bay,  but  has  not  been  found  east  of  the 
Kennebeck  Eiver,  on  the  coast  of  Maiue,  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Very  abundant  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  from  low-water 
to  13  fathoms;  in  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven,  low-water  to  6 
fathoms;  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey;  and  everywhere  southward. 
Egmont  Key  and  Tampa  Bay,  Florida  (E,  Jewett). 

Fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina ;  Plio- 
cene of  South  Carolina;  and  Post-Pliocene  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Gardiner's  Island,  New  York,  and  Nantucket  Island. 

The  foraieata  of  Linn^  was  described  as  a  Mediterranean  species,  and 
may  not  be  identical  with  the  American  shell. 


Crepidula  plana  Say.     Plate  XXIII,  fig.  127. 

Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Pliiladelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  220,  1823;    Goiilii,  Invert., 
ed.  i,  p.  159,  fig.  16;  ed.  ii,  p.  273,  fig.  533.      Crepidala  wngaiforiais  Stiinpson, 
Shells  of  New  England,  p.  30,  1851 ;    this  Report,  pp.  355,  417  (non  Lamarclt, 
1822). 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Florida  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     Local  and  less  abundant  farther  north,  in  Caseo  Bay,  Maine; 
Nova  Scotia  (Willis) ;  Gulf  of   Saiot  Lawrence  (Bell,  Dawson) ;  and 
Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith).     Not  found  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  coast  of  Maine,  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    Very  common  in  Vine- 
yard Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Long  Island  Sound,  from  low-water 
mark  to  12  fathoms,  on  the  outdde  of  oyst«r.i,  LimuU,  and  various  dead 
shells,  as  well  as  on  the  inside  of  various  dead  univalve  shells ;   in  all 
these  situations  frequently  associated  with  the  preceding  species,  bat 
no  intermediate  forms  have  beeu  observed. 

Fossil  iu  the  Miocene  of  North  and  South  Carolina ;  Pliocene  of  South 
Carolina;    and  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Gardiner's  Island,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
The  Mediterranean  shell,  C.  unguiformia  Lamarck,  is  a  distinct  species. 

Cbbpidtjla  convesa  Say.     Plate  XXIII,  fig.  123.     (p.  355.) 

Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Pliiladelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  327, 1832 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed. 
i,  p.  160,  fig.  15 ;  ed,  ii,  p.  273,  fig.  5.14.     Crepidala  glanca  Say,  op.  cit.,  p.  225 ; 
Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  274,  fig.  535 ;  ed.  i,  p.  151,  fig.  14.     Crepidala  acuta  H. 
C.  Laa,  American  Jour.  Science,  ser.  i,  vol.  slii,  p.  108,  Plate  1,  flg.  4, 1842. 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Florida.    Less  abundant   and  local  farther 
north  ;  at  Qnahog  Bay,  Maine ;  Nova  Scotia  (Willis) ;  and  Gul  f  of  Saint 
Lawrence.    Very  common  in  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound,  shores  of  Long  Island,  and  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 
Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina  (Coues).    Georgia  (Couper). 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
The  distribution  of  this  species  is  probably  identical  with  that  of  Bm- 
pagurus  longicarpus  and  Ilyanassa  obsoleta,  with  which  it  is  nearly  always 
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associated.  At  Qualiog  Bay,  Maine,  this  species  occurs  on  the  back  of 
the  dead  shells  of  1.  obsoleta,  which  are  occupied  by  the  hermit-crab, 
jnst  as  in  the  waters  of  Sonthero  New  England ;  and  these,  with  numer- 
ous other  southern  forms  associated  with  them,  constitute  a  genuiue 
southern  colony,  occupying  a  warm,  sheltered  bay,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  northern  fauna. 

The  depressed  variety  {glauea)  is  found  chiefly  on  broad  and  nearly 
fiat  surfaces  of  large  bivalve  shells,  stones,  &c.  The  very  convex  varie- 
ties adhere  mainly  to  the  surfaces  of  small  convex  univalves. 

Cbuoibulum  steiattjm  Adams.    Plate  XXIII,  figs,  125,  126.   (p.  417.) 
H.  &ti&  A.  Adams,  Genera  of  Ri^cent  Mollusca,  vol.  i,  p.  :i66 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii, 
p.  275,  fig.  536.     Calypir(£a  (IHspotaa)  striata  Sny,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Soiences 
Philadelphia,  vol.  v,   p.  216,  1836.     Craeibulam  (Dispotiea)  striata  H.  and  A. 
Adams,  Genera,  vol.  i,  p.  366, 1S>8. 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  New  Jersey.    Eastport  Harbor  arid  Bay  of  Fundy, 
low-watermark  to  30  fathoms,  common;  Frenchmain's  Bay  and  Mount 
Desert,  Maine,  3  to  10  fathoms,  common;  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  6  to  40 
fathoms;  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  3  to  12  fathoms,  not  un- 
common.    Gardiner's  Bay  and  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island  (S.  Smith). 
Off  Kew  London,  Conn.  (coll.  T,  M.  Prudden).    Saint  George's  Bank 
(S.  I.  Smith).     Korthern  New  Jersey  (Say). 

LiTTOBiNA  lEEOEATA  Gray.     (p.  372.) 

Zoology  of  Captaiu  Beechey'a  Voyage,  p.  133,  Plate  38,  fig.  1,  1&39.   Goald,  Invert., 
ed.  ii,  p.  311,  fig.  5T9.     Tarbo  irroratua  Say,  Joarnnl  Acad.  Nat.  Suieuces,  Phil- 
idelpbia,  vol.  ii,  p.  339,  July,  1822;  Bionej's  Say,  p.  81.    rkaaianella  sulcata 
Lamarck,  Animaux  eans  VertN,  ed.  1,  vol.  vii,  p.  54,  Aug.,  1622 ;  ed.  ii,  vol.  ix, 
p.  244.    LittorlHa  eulcala  Desbayes,  in  Lamurok,  op.  oit.,  vol.  ix,  p.  203,  1843. 
Vineyard  Sound  to  Florida  and  the  northern  shores  of  ,the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    Vineyard  Sound,  sparingly;  Lsing  Island  Sound,  near  New 
Haven, rare.    Stratford, Connecticut,  on  high  sedge(Linsley).    Hunting- 
ton,Long  Island  (S.tiraith).  Comparatively  rare  and  local  north  of  Mary- 
land ;  very  abundant  farther  south. 

Many  of  the  shells  of  this  speeiea  found  on  our  shores  have  undoubt- 
edly been  brought  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  the  southern  oys- 
ters planted  in  onr  waters,  but  it  is  probably  indigenous  in  certain 
localities. 

LiTTOEiNA  EUDis.     Plate  XXIV,  fig.  137.     (p.  305.) 

Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  257,  Hg.  16.'>,  1841 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  304,  fig.  575.  Turbo  rndis 
Maton,  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  West.  Conut.,  vol.  i,  p.  277,  1797,  (t,  Jeflfreya) ; 
Donovan, British Sliells,  vol.  i,PIate33,flg.  3,  1800,  (t.  Gonld.)  Turbo obligatus 
Say,  Jonr.  Aoad.  Nat.  Soi.,  PLilad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  941, 1822.  Tarbo  vestiiaa  Say,  op. 
cit.,  p.  241,  1822  (variety  tenebrosa).  Littorina  Qroitl^ndiea  Miiller,  in  Kroyet's 
Tidsakrifl,  vol.  iv,  p.  83,  ItMS.  Turbo  tembmsus  Montagu,  Test.  Brit.,  p.  303, 
Plato  20,  fig.  4,1803  (variety).  Littorina  feaebrosa  Gould,  ed.  i,p.  259,  fig.  106  ; 
ed.  ii,  p.  306,  fig.  5T6. 
Among  tlie  additional  names  that  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  various 
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states  of  this  variable  speoiea  are ;  £.  aaxatUU  Joltnson  ;  Tarho  aulcafus  Leach  ; 

Tarbojagoaaa  Montagu;  L. patala{var.)  Jeff reys ;  t. nejfcodt  Bean ;  T.  ventricosus 

Brown;    L.  mnrmorata    Pfeiffer;   Nerita   litfweo   Fabrioios  («o«   Linnfi) ;  X. 
GrSnlandica  MCller,  Lov^n,  Moroh ;  L,  rudissima  Bean ;  L,  zonaiia  Bean  ;  i. 

neglecia  Bean,  etc. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
Greenland ;  Iceland  ;  Spitzbergen.  Northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  Local  south  of  Long  Island  Sound;  abuudaut  on 
all  the  rocky  shores  of  Southern  New  England,  from  New  York  to  Cape 
Cod,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island ;  local  at  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor, among  Fitcus,  on  the  stones  of  an  old  pier.  Extremely  abundant 
on  all  the  northern  shores  of  New  England  and  northward.  Fossil  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Sttaudinavia. 

LiTTOEINA  PALLIATA.     Plate  XXIV,  flg.  13S.     (p.  305.) 

Gonld,  Invert,  of  Mass.,  ed.  i,  p.  SfiO,  fig.  167,  1841 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  309,  tig.  578.     Turbo 

palliatag  Say,  op.  cit.,  p.  240,  1822.   ZiHorino  nentoidea  Dekay,  Mollusea  Kew 

York,  p.  105,  Plate  6,  figs.  109-111  (non  Titrbo  iieritoidea  Linn*).     Littorina 

litloralis  Stimpson,  Shells  of  Nevr  England,  p.  33,  (non  Forbes  and  Hanley; 

Tion  NerilalUloraUa  JJna6).     Turbo  UttcraliB  Fabricius,  Fauna Grrenlandica,  p. 

403,  1780   (noil   LinD^).     Mtloi-ina    aretlca  Miiller,  Kroyer's  Tidsskrift,    vol. 

iv,  p.  B2,  1842.    (f)  LithiHna  limata  Lov6n,  Ofrersigt  af  Kongl.  Tet.-Akad. 

Forliandlingar,  vol.  iii,  p.   154,   184(1.     Idttmina  Peconica  S.  Smith,  Annals 

Lj-coum  Nat.  Hist.,  Kew  York,  vol.  vii,  p.  155, 1860. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  Finraark,  and  Norway.     Very  abundant  from  New  York 
to  Cape  Cod  and  northward,  wherever  Fuci  grow  on  rocks  between 
tides ;  local  and  less  abundant  south  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia. 
Should  this  species  prove  to  be  identical  with  L.  obtusata  (Linni5,  sp.)ol 
Europe,  as  there  is  reason  to  anticipate,  its  range  will  be  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  L,  rudis,  with  which  it  is  always  found  associated  on 
our  coast.     Several  writers  have  already  united  the  two  forms,  but  no 
satisfactory  comparisons  of  large  series  of  specime.is,  from  many  local- 
ities on  both  coasts,  have  been  made. 

LACUNA  YIHCTA  Turton.    Plate  XXIV,  flg.  139.     (p.  305.) 

Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  262,  figs.  169,  178',  1841 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  302,  Jig.  573.     Turbo 
ciiMita  Montagu,  Test.  Brit.,  p.  307,  Plate  20,  flg.  3,  (t.  Qould),     Trochne  divarica- 
iu8  Fabriciua,  Fanna  Gronlandica,  p.  393, 1780  (iton  Lion*).     Lacuna  divaricata 
Lov^n,  op.  cit.,  p.  155,  1946 ;  Jeffreys,  Britisli  Concboiogy,  vol.  iii,  p.  316. 
According  to  Jeffreys,  the  following  are  among  the  synonyms  or  vari- 
eties of  this  species :     Turbo  canalis  Montagu ;  T.  quadrifasoiata  Mont.; 
Phasianellafaseiata,  P.  bifaseiata,,  P.  cornea,  and  P.  striata  Brown  ;  ia- 
cunasolidula  Ijov^u;  L.  labiom  IjOv4u  ;  L.  friffida  Lov€ii, 

New  York  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  Greenland,  Iceland,  Lapland,  Soau- 
dinavia.  Great  Britain,  France;  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  south- 
ward to  Puget  Sound.  Long  Island  Sound,  common,  but  rather  local ; 
Watch  Hill,  ELode  Island,  among  algse,  in  4  to  5  fathoms;  Vineyard 
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Sound  ;  Buzzard's  Bay.  Very  abundant  north  of  Massaeliusetts  Bay, 
in  Casco  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Labrador,  etc.  Stateri  Island  aud  Long 
Island  (S.  Smitb), 

rossil  in  the  Post-PIioeene  of  northern  Great  Britain  aud  Suandi- 
navia. 

Lacuna  neritoidea  Gould. 

American  Jonrn.  of  Science,  vol.  issviii,  p.  197, 1S40 ;  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  9fJ3,  Hg- 
170  ;  cd.  ii,  p.  303,  fig.  574. 
This  speeiea  is  a  very  donbtfal  inhabitant  of  this  region,  having  been 
recorded  by  uo  one  except  Liasley,  1845,  who  reports  it  from  Long 
Island  Sound  (Oyster  Eiver  aud  Long  Bea«b,  Stratford,  Connecticut), 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  in  the  same  region,  nor  has  anyoneelae 
had  better  success.  Linsley's  specimens  may  have  been  incorreetly 
named.  It  occurs  iu  Massachusetts  Bay;  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Casco  Bay; 
Grand  Menan  Island,  etc. ;  northward  to  Greenland ;  and  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Europe. 

LiTTOEiNELLA  MINUTA  Stimpsou.    Plate  XXIV,  fig.  140.     (p.  409.) 

Researcliee  upon  the  Hydrobiins  and  Allied  Fotme,  p.  42,  Uaj,  1B65,  in  the 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.    Turbominulus  Tottea,  American  Joam. 
Science,  ser.  i,  vol.  sxvi,  p.  369,  fig.  6, 1834.     Cingnla  minula  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i, 
p.  265,  fig.  171.      Jlisaoa  minata  Gould,  op.  cit.,  ed.  ii,  p.  29S,  fig.  566.    Scroiia 
miaula   (proviaional  name)  Stimpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  42,  1S65.    t  Cingala  modeata 
Lea,  Boston  Joamal  of  Nataral  History,  vol.  v,  p.  293,  Plate  24,  fig.  5. 
The  tentacles  in  this  species  are  rather  short,  scarcely  exceeding  the 
breadth  of  the  head,  slightly  tapering,  blant;  the  eyes  are  on  lowprom- 
ineuces  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  rostrum  large, 
stout,  transversely  wrinkled,  longer  than  the  tentacles,  tapering  some- 
what, but  divided  at  the  end  by  a  deep  emargination  into  two  rounded 
lobes,  which  are  often  somewhat  expanded.    Foot  short  and  broad,  sub- 
truncate  anteriorly,  with  the  angles  broad  and  but  little  produced,  pos- 
terior end  broadly  rounded. 

New  Jersey  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Abundant 
along  the  brackish  and  muddy  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  Buzzard's 
Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

It  is  not  confined  to  brackish  waters,  but  often  occurs  also  on  the 
ocean  shores,  under  stones  between  tides. 

LiTTOKINELLA  L^VIS  Vcrrill. 

Cingala  lievia  Dekaj,  Natural  History  of  NeV  York,  Mollusca,  p.  Ill,  Plate  6, 

fig.   118   (poor),   1843.     Odostomia  UmnoidM   (Dekay,   MSS.),   Linsley,  Amet. 

Joam.   Science,  ser.   i,  vol.   xlviii,   p.   284,   1845   (no   deacription).     (f^Eissoa 

Sllmpsoni  8.  Smith,  Annals   Lyceum    Nat.  Hist,,  New  York,  vol.  ix,  p.  393, 

fig.  2,1870. 

Long    Island   Sound,   near   Sew   Haven.     Stratford,    Connecticut 

(Linsley);     near  New  York   (Dekay);    Greenport,  Long    Island    (8. 

Smith). 
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EissOA  ACULEUS  StimpaoE.    Plate  XXIV,  Bg.  141.     {p.  306.) 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ir,  p.  15,  1851 ;  Shells  of  New  England,  p. 
34 ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  209,  fig.  568.      Ciagula  aoaleas  Gould,  Invert.,  ed. 
i,  p.  266,  fig.  172,  ld4I.     TwiAus  s*rin(eH««  Fabricias,  Fauna  Gi'iinl.,  p.  393,  (non 
LinnS).    (f)Rissoa  saxatilis  Mollur,  Index  MoUnsca  Qriinl.,  in  Krojet's  Tids- 
Bkrlft,  vol.  iv,  p.  m,  1813.   (_f)Hiasoa  arcUca  LoviSu,  OfvorBigt  af  Kougl.,  Vet.- 
Akad.  Forhandlingar,  vol.  iii,  p.  156,  1846, 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Greenland.  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  vicin- 
ity, common.    Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island  ;  Vineyard  Sound  ;  Stratford, 
Connecticut  (Linsley);  Gnll  Island  (Smith).     Common  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Oasco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fuudy. 

Lov6n's  B.  arcHca  was  from  Finmark,  and,  to  judge  from  the  de- 
scriptions, may  not  be  identical  with  our  species.  Mr.  Jeffreys  regards 
it  as  a  variety  of  B.  striata  of  Europe.  He  also  unites  the  American 
shell  with  B.  striata,  thas :  "  The  variety  arctica  (undej-  the  specific 
name  aeuleus  given  to  it  by  Professor  Stimpson)  inhabits  the  northern 
sea-board  of  the  United  States."  (See  British  Conchology,  vol.  iv,  p.  38). 
It  is  natural  to  infer  that  a  writer  who  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
the  accurate  description  and  figure  of  this  species  published  in  the 
well-known  work  of  Dr.  Gould,  ten  years  previous  to  Dr.  Stiinpsori's 
earliest  publications,  cannot  have  devoted  much  time  or  attention  to 
the  American  shells,  and  therefore  his  opinions  should  not  have  too 
much  weight  in  such  eases. 

In  reality,  our  shell  differs  widely  from  R.  striata.  It  agrees  more 
nearly  with  the  English  B.  proxima  (Alder,  Forbes  and  Hanley),  but 
apparently  differs  from  it  in  the  soft  parts.  The  foot  in  our  shell  is 
broadly  and  slightly  rounded  anteriorly,  with  the  angles  only  slightly 
produced,  and  tapers  backward  to  a  bluntly-rounded  posterior  end. 
The  tentacles  are  long,  slender,  slightly  tapering,  with  blunt  tips.  The 
.eyes  are  situated  near  their  bases  on  the  dorso  lateral  aspect,  and  are 
scarcely  elevated  above  the  general  surface.  The  snout  ia  rather  long, 
often  a  little  expanded  at  the  end,  and  divided  by  a  deep  emargination 
into  two  lobes,  which  often,  in  a  dorsal  view,  show  a  slight  emargina- 
tion on  their  outer  surface.  Ko  opercular  cirrus  was  observed.  This 
species  belongs  to  the  genus  Onoba  of  H.  and  A,  Adams.  The  B. 
saxatilis  was  described  by  MoUer  as  having  the  whorls  smooth,  but  he 
refers  to  T,  siriatellns  of  Pabriciue,  which  had  spiral  striations,  as  in  our 


EissOA  EXARATA  Stimpson,     (p.  495.) 

Proceedings  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,,  vol.  iv,  p.  15,  1831;  Sholls  of  New  Eiiglauil, 
p,  34,  Plate  1,  fig.  3,  1851;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  301,  fig.  571.  Ciagula 
armaria  MigbeU  find  Adams,  Boeti>u  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  49,  Plate  4, 
fig.  24,  1842  (non  Mout^n,  sp.).  Eissoa  Migheleii  Stimpson,  Pi'oc.  Boat.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  15, 1851 ;  SlieUs  of  New  England,  p.  34 ;  Gould,  Invert., 
ed.  ii,  p.  301,  (but  not  figure  570,  which  is  probably  Jf.  aulcoaa). 
Stoniiigton,  Connecticut,  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Watch  Hill, Khode 
Island,  4  to  Q  fathoms,  among  rocks  and  algaj  (white  variety)  ;Ca8C0  Bay, 
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6  to  25  fatboms;  Bay  of  Fandy,  4  to  20  fathoms.  Fossil  ia  the  Post- 
Pliocene  of  Canada.  This  species  is  usually  brownish  or  chestnut- color, 
but  is  also  frequently  white. 

Bissoa  ebumea  Stimpaon,  has  been  recorded  (as  Bissoella{f)  eburnea) 
by  Dr.  &.  H.  Perkins,  from  Long  Island  Sound,  uear  New  Haven,  but 
1  have  seen  uo  undoubted  shells  of  this  species  from  any  locality  south 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  shell  referred  to  by  Dr.  Perkins  was  beach- 
worn,  and  may  have  been  some  other  species.  The  figure  given  in  the 
second  edition  of  Gould's  Invertebrata  (fig.  564,  p.  29T),  does  not  rep- 
resent this  species.  See  the  figure  in  Stimpson's  Shells  of  New  England, 
Plate  1,  figs.  1,  la.    This  shell  appears  to  tie  a  Jeffreysia. 

From  Huntington,  Long  Island,  I  have  seen  a  shell  closely  resembling 
Bissoa  latior  Stimpson,  (M.  and  Adams,  sp.},  if  not  identical  with  it. 

Skenba  planoebis.    Plate  XXIV,  fig.  142.    (p.  383.) 

Forbes  and  Hauley,  British  Mollusca,  vol  iii,  p.  156,  Plato  74,  figs.  1-3,  and  Plate 
G,G,  figs.  1  and  la  (animal);  SCiuipsoa,  Shells  of  New  England,  p. 35;  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  296,  fig.  563.     Tarbo  planorbiit  Fabrioins,  Fauna  Gron!.,  p. 
394, 1780.    aiceiMa  serpuloidea  Gonld,  Invert,,  ed.  i,  347,  fig.  189. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Scandinavia ; 
and  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Europe  generally,  to  England  and 
France.    Near  JJew  Haven,  Connecticut,  common;  Watch  Hill, Ehode 
Island ;  Cuttyhunk  Island.    Very  common  On  all  rocky  shores  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Oasco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene 
of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia. 

Stylifee  Stimpsonii  Verrill.     (p.  460,) 

American  Joucnal  of  Bcienco,  vol.  iii,  pp,  aiO  and  28a,  1872. 

Shell  white,  short,  swollen,  broad  oval ;  spire  short,  rapidly  enlarging. 
Whorls  four  or  five,  the  last  one  forming  a  large  part  of  the  shell;  eon- 
vex,  rounded,  with  the  suture  imiiressed,  surface  smooth,  or  with  very 
faint  striiB  of  growth  j  a  slightly  impressed  revolving  line  just  below 
the  suture.  Aperture  large  and  broad.  Length  about  .15  of  an  inch  ; 
breadth,  .13. 

Parasitic  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  Strongylocentrotm  SrobacMensiSy 
from  off  New  Jersey,  in  35  fathoms  (Captain  Gedney);  and  Saint  George's 
Bank,  north  latitude  41°  25',  west  longitude  65°  50',  3",  in  60  fathoms, 
(S.  I.  Smith). 

EuLiMA  OLEACBA  Kurtz  and  Stimpson.   Plate  XXIV,  fig.  149.    (p.  418.) 

Proceedings  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  IIG,  lg51;  Stimpson,  Shells  of  Now 

England,  p.  39,  Plate  1,  tig  6,  1851 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  332,  fig,  603. 

Vineyard  Sound  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.   In  Vineyard  Sound  it  is 

not  uncommon  on  Thyone  Briareus,  in  4  to  10  fathoms.    Buzzard's  Bay 

(Stimpson). 
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Odostomia  producta  Gould.    Plate  XXIT,  flg.  143.    (p.  418.) 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  270,  fig.  175,  1841 1  ed.  ii,  p.  325,  fig.  593.    Jaminia  producta 
Adams,  Boston  Journal  Nafc.  Hist.,  vol.  iii,  p.  322,  Plate  3,  fig.  8,  1840, 
Vineyard  Soimd  to  New  Jersey. 

Odostomia  fusca  Gould.    Plate  xsrv,  fig.  lii.    (p.  307.) 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  2T0,  fig.  176 ;  ed.   ii,  p,  325,  fig.  594.    Pi/ramis  fiisca  Adams,  op. 
cit.,  vol  ii,  p.  282,  Plate  4,  fig.  9, 1839. 
Cape  Cod  to  Kew  Jersey. 

This  species  is  referred  both  to  lurbonilla  and  Odostomia  by  H.  and 
A.  Adams,  in  tlie  same  work  (Genera  Moll.,  pp.  231,  232). 

Odostomia  dealeata  Stimpson. 

Smithsonian   Check-LiBt,  p.   5,  1860;    Gould,  Invert.,    ed.  ii,  p.  327,  fig.  5X. 
dtenmiizia  dealbata  Stimpson,  Proc,  Boston  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ir,  p.  114, 
1851;  Shells  of  New  England,  p.  41. 
Long  Island    Sound  to  Boston  Harbor.    New  Haven,   Connecticut 
(Perkins).    Boston  (Stimpson). 

Odostomia  bisutubalis  Gould,    (p.  307.) 

Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  327,  (not  fig.  597).  Tarritelta  iisutaralU  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  Pliiladelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  244,  1832.  Chtmnittui  Usutaralis  Stimpson, 
Shells  of  New  England,  p.  42.  Jaminia  exigua  Conthony,  Boston  Jonrn.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  ii,  Plate  1,  fig.  7,  1838.  Odostomia  exigua  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p. 
272,  fig.  177. 

New  Jersey  to  Maasaehusetts  Bay.  Boston  (Say);  Chelsea  (Couthouy) ; 
Staten  Island;  Greenport,  and  Huntington,  Long  Island  (S.  Smith). 
Not  uncoamion  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Vineyard  Sound,  and  Buzzard's 
Bay. 

The  figure  (597)  in  the  second  edition  of  Gould's  Invertebrata  does 
not  represent  this  species,  but  apparently  a  variety  of  0.  trijida. 

Odostomia  teipida  Gould.   Plate  XXIV,  flgs.  145, 146.    (p.  307.) 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  274,  fig.  179, 1841 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  328,  fig.  598.  Action  trifidm  Totten, 
Amer.  Journ.  Science,  ser.  i,  vol.  sivi,  p.  368,  Plate  1,  figs,  4,  a,  li,  1834. 
New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts  Bay.     Staten  Island  (S.  Smith) ;  Lynn, 
Massachusetts  (Haskell).    Common  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Vineyard 
Sound,  and  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Odostomia  impeessa  Stimpson.    Plate  XXIV,  fig.  147.    (p.  418.) 

American  Journ.  Science,  vol.    sxiv,   p.  444,   1860 ;   Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p. 
330,  fig.  600.     Odostomia  ineculpla  Dekay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.   Y.,  MoUusca,  p.  115, 
Plate  31,  flg.  297, 1843.    TarriUila inijimso  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci,,  Philadel- 
phia, vol.  ii,  p.  244,  1823;  Binney's  Say,  p.  84.     Chmividizia  irapresaa  Stimpson, 
SiieUs  of  New  England,  p.  42,  1851. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  South  Carolina.   Near  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
rare.   East  River  (Dekay) ;  Maryland  (Say) ;  Beaufort,  North  Carolina 
(Stimpson,  Ooues). 
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Odostomia  seminuda  Gould.     Plate  XXIV,  fig.  148.    (p.  ilSJ 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  273,  fig.  178,  1841;  ed,  ii,  p.  329,  fig.  599.     Jamlnia  seminuda  C. 
B.   Adams,  Boston  Joarnal  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  ii,  p.  280,  Plate  4,  fig.  13,  1839. 
Chemnitsia  seminuda  Stimpaon,  Sheila  of  New  Eaglaod,  p.  42,  1951.     TiirboniUa 
aemiaada  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Qeneca  Moll.,  vol.  i,  p.  231. 
M^sacbusetts  Bay  to  Sooth  Carolina.     Common  in  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Bnzzard's  Bay,  in  2  to  10  fathoms ;  Long  Island  Sound,  lesa  common- 
Massachusetts  Biiy   (Stiinpson).     Greeiiport    and    Huntington,   Long 
Island  (S.  Smith).    Port  Macon,  Sorth  Carolina  (Cones). 

TURBOlSILLA  INTEKEUPTA  AdamS.      (p.  418.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  i,  p.  231,'  1856 ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p,  2.'J1,  fig. 
601  f  bad  figure).  Turrildla  interrupta  Totten,  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  aer.  i,  vol' 
xsviii,  p.  352,  fig.  7, 1835;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  2S8,  fig.  173  (in 


Cape  Cod  to  South  Carolina.  Quite  common  in  Vineyard  Sound  and 
Buzzard's  Bay,  in  3  to  10  fathoms;  Long  Island  Sound,  off  Thimble 
Islands  and  New  Haven,  3  to  5  fathoms,  rather  rare.  Huntington 
and  Greenport  (S.  Smith).  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts  (Adams).  New- 
port, Rhode  Island  (Totten).     Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina   (Coues). 

I  have  received  from  Prof.  B.  S.  Morse  specimens  of  this  shell  ob- 
tained from  mud  in  the  harbor  of  Portland,  Maine,  but  they  are  dead 
and  bleached.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  living  so  far 
north  on  our  coast.    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  South  Carolina. 

Lov^n  records  this  species  as  from  the  coast  of  Norway,  but  possibly 
his  shell  is  a  different  species,  or  else  a  variety  of  T.  rufa,  of  Southern 
Europe,  which  is  certainly  very  closely  related  to  our  species,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  sameby  Jeffreys.  If  so,  the  name  given  by  Totten  has  prece- 
dence of  rufa,  (Philippi,  1836).  Farther  and  more  extensive  compari- 
sons must  be  made  before  the  identity  of  the  two  forms  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  figure  given  in  the  first  edition  of  Gould's  Invertebrata,  and  copied 
in  the  second  edition,  does  not  correctly  represent  this  shell,  and  was, 
perhaps,  drawn  from  some  other  species,  for  it  does  not  agree  with 
Gould's  description,  which  is  accurate.  The  spire,  as  rei)resented,  is  too 
acute  and  too  rapidly  tapered ;  the  last  or  body  whorl  is  too  large ;  the 
aperture  has  not  the  right  form ;  and  the  peculiar  sculpture  is  not 
brought  out  at  all.  Totteu's  figure,  though  somewhat  coarse,  is  char- 
acteristic. 

TuEBONiLLA  ELEGAMS  Verrili.    Plate  XXIV,  fig.  155.    (p.  418.) 

American  Journal  of  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol.  iii,  pp.  210, 282,  Plate  6,  fig.  4, 1872. 

Shell  light  yellowish,  elongated,  moderately  slender,  acute.  Whorls 
ten  or  more,  well  rounded,  not  distinctly  flattened ;  suture  rather 
deeply  impressed;  surface  somewhat  lustrous,  with  numerous  rounded 
vertical  costse,  narrower  than  the  concave  interspaces,  fading  out 
below  the  middle  of  the  last  whorl;  and  with  numerous  fine  revolv- 
25  V 
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ing  grooves,  which  are  interrupted  on  the  costffi,  but  distioct  in  the  in- 
tervals ;  on  the  upper  whorls  there  are  about  five ;  and  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  last  wliorl  uauallj"  five  or  six  distinct  and  continuous  ones. 
Aperture  broad  oval,  anteriorly  rounded  and  slightly  effuse;  outer  lip 
thiu,  sharp;  columella  nearly  straight  at  base  within,  slightly  revolute 
outwardly,  regularly  curved  anteriorly  where  it  joins  the  outer  lip,  and 
HOt  forming  an  angle  with  it.  The  epidermis  is  thin,  light  yellow, 
sometimes  with  a  darker,  yellowish,  revolving  band  on  the  middle  of  the 
last  whorls,  and  also  with  the  revolving  striie  darker. 

Vineyard  Sound,6tol0fathonis;  Long  Island  Sound, near  NewHavem 
5  fathoms. 

TuEBONiLLA  AEEOLATA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Shell  small,  slender,  with  eight  or  more  whorls,  slightly  obelisk- 
shaped,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  uarrowiug  of  the  upper  whorls ;  apical 
or  nuclear  whorl  very  small,  reversed ;  the  other  whorls  are  moderately 
convex,  somewhat  flattened  in  the  middle,  and  crossed  by  numerous 
rather  crowded,  narrow,  transverse  costEe,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
five  or  more  on  the  lower  whorls ;  interstices  interrupted  by  numerous 
rather  conspicuous,  revolving,  impressed  lines,  of  which  there  are  about 
six  on  the  upper  whorls;  these  divide  the  interstices  into  series  of 
pretty  regular,  small,  squarish  pits,  but  do  not  cross  the  costffi;  the  body- 
whorl  is  siibangulated  below  the  middle,  where  the  costse  disappear, 
below  which  the  base  is  marked  only  by  fine  revolving  lines;  suture 
impressed.  Aperture  oval,  acute  posteriorly,  rounded  and  slightly 
spreading  anteriorly;  outer  lip  sharp,  thin,  slightly  angulaied  below 
the  middle,  rounded  and  slightly  effuse  anteriorly;  columella  smqoth, 
somewhat  curved,  scarcely  forming  an  angle  at  its  junction  with  the 
outer  lip.     Length,  i'™;  breadth,  1.5""". 

Long  Island  Sound,  near  Sew  Haven. 

The  crowded  costae  and  numerous  spiral  lines  produce  a  closely  can- 
cellated appearance,  which  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  from  the  two 
preceding  species.  From  the  following  it  differs'mueh  in  sculpture, 
form,  shape  of  aperture,  and  columella,  and  especially  in  the  minute 
size  of  the  apical  whorl. 

TUEBONILLA  cosTULATA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Shell  small,  long  conical,  translucent,  glossy  white,  banded  faintly 
with  pale  brown,  subacute,  with  a  relatively  large,  smooth,  reversed 
apical  whorl ;  the  other  whorls  are  six  or  more,  flattened,  and  but 
slightly  convex,  enlarging  regularly,  crossed  by  numerous  straight, 
smooth,  rounded,  transverse  costte,  of  which  there  are  upward  of  twenty 
on  the  lower  whorls ;  interstices  rather  narrower  than  the  costie,  deep, 
and  interrupted  by  numerous  very  minute  revolving  lines,  which  are 
scarcely  visible  under  an  ordinary  pocket-lens,  and  do  not  cross  the 
costie;  snture  impressed.    The  body-whorl  is  subangiilated  below  the 
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iniddle,  the  cost®  vanishing  at  the  angulation  ;  the  base  is  covered  with 
numerous  microscopic  revolving  lines ;  on  the  body-whorl  there  are  two 
revolvinghandsof  pale  brown,  one  above,  and  one  below  the  aognlation. 
Aperture  long  ovate,  acute  posteriorly,  alittleaugulated  on  theouter  side, 
rounded  and  slightly  prolonged  anteriorly.  Outer  lip  thin  and  sharp, 
round  and  slightly  effuse  anteriorly ;  columella  smooth,  nearly  straight, 
but  scarcely  forming  an  angle  where  it  joins  the  outer  lip.  Length, 
4Dun,  breadth,  1.5™°. 

Somewhat  resembles  'T.  interrupta,  but  the  cost*  are  more  crowded, 
the  spiral  lines  are  very  miieh  liuer  and  more  numerous,  and  the 
Huclear-whorl  is  much  larger. 

Long  Island  Sound,  uearKew  Haven,  Conn. 

TUEBONiLLA  STRICTA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Shell  white,  subulate,  very  acute,  with  a  VL'ry  minute  reversed  apical 
whorl ;  whorls  ten,  besides  the  nucleus,  gradually  and  regularly  enlarg- 
ing, flattened  or  only  very  slightly  convex,  crossed  by  straight,  obtuse, 
transverse  C08t»,  of  which  there  are  about  sixteen'  or  eighteen  on  the 
lower  whoi'ls ;  the  two  upper  whorls  are  nearly  smooth ;  suture  im- 
pressed. Aperture  irregularly  oblong-ovate,  acute  posteriorly,  rounded 
anteriorly;  outer  lip  flattened,  thickened  internally,  in  mature  shells, 
and  minutely  crenulate  within ;  columella  smooth,  nearly  straight, 
thickened,  forming  an  angle  where  it  joins  the  outer  lip.  Length,  4.5"'™  ; 
breadth,  1"". 

Long  Island  Sound,  off  itfew  Haven,  Connecticut. 

This  is  probably  the  shell  recorded  from  this  region  as  T,  nivea  (Stimp. 
son,  sp.)  by  Dr.  G-.  H.  Perkins.  It  differs  from  the  nivea  in  the  form  of 
the  aperture  and  lip,  and  in  being  smaller  and  much  more  acute,  though 
having  the  same  number  of  whorls. 

TURBONILLA  EQUALis  Verrill. 

TarriUlla  mqitalU  Say,  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Scieucea,   vol.  v,  p,  aori,  1826;  Bio. 
ney's  Say,  p.  119, 

"Shell  subulate,  white;  volutions  ten,  each  with  about  twenty-two, 
transverse,  elevated,  obtuse,  equal  lines,  with  interstitial  grooves  of 
the  same  diameter;  suture  distinct,  impressed;  aperture  rounded  at 
base,  and  destitute  of  any  distinct  emargioation.  Length  one-fifth  of 
an  inch."   (Say.) 

My  specimens  agree  well  with  the  above  description.  The  shell  is 
very  slender  and  acute,  with  a  small  distinctly  reversed  apical  whorl ;  the 
remaining  nine  whorls  are  somewhat  flattened,  and  all  are  crossed  by 
obtuse,  transverse  costie,  which  are  a  little  oblique,  especially  at  the 
upper  ends,  close  to  the  sutures;  on  the  body- whorl  there  are  about 
tweuty,  but  fewer  on  the  upper  ones;  at  the  base  of  the  body-whorl 
they  vanish,  leaving  it  smooth  ;  the  iuterstices  between,  the  costie  are 
deep  and  apparently  smooth.  The  aperture  ia  round  ovate,  well  rounded 
or   sub-circular  anteriorly;    the  inner  lip   having  a  raised    and  thin 
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margiii.     Length,  4.5""°;   breadth,  1.25""".     Viueyard  Sound,  G  to  8 
fathoms. 

Menesflw  albula  Moller  (Fabricius,  sp.},  was  recorded  by  Liusley  (as 
Pyramia  striatula  Couth.)  from  the  stomachs  of  ducks  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  It  has  not  been  found  south  of  Cape  Cod  by  any  one 
else,  and  as  it  is  a  rare  deep-water  shell  on  our  northern  coast,  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  obtained  by  ducks.  It  is  found  in  JTassachusetts 
Bay,  Oasco  Bay,  Bay  of  Pundy,  and  northward  to  Greenland.  Linsley's 
shell  may  have  been  Odostomia  impressa. 

SCALARIA  LINBATA  Say.    Plate  XXI,  fig.  123.     (p.  418.) 

Journal  Acad,  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  242,  1822;  Biuuej'a  Say, 

pp.  8a,  180,  Plate  27,  lower  left  figure ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  350 ;  ed.  ii,  p. 

ai2,  fig.  580. 

Vineyard  Sound, Buzzard's  Bay, and  Long  Island  Sound;  southward 

to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocone  of  North 

and  South  Carolina. 

SCALARIA  MULTiSTRiATA  Say.    Plate  XXI,  flg.  122.    (p.  41S.) 

Journ.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Pliiladolphia,  vol.  v,  p.  208,  1836;  Amer.  Conchology, 
iii,  Plato  37";  Biuney'a  Say,  pp.  119,  180,  Plate  37,  lower  right  figure  ;  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  313,  flg.  581. 
Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound ;  southward  to 
Florida.    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  South  Carolina. 

SCALARIA  AHGULATA  Say. 

AraerioanCoQchologyiiii,  Plate 27,nppBrfigui-e3, 1831,  asa  varietyof  S.  efcKftciis  ; 

Sowerby,  Thea.  Concli.,  partiv,  p.  8G,  Plate  33,  fig.  5,18*4.  Scalaria  Sumphres«H 

Kiener,  Icouographie  des  Coq^uilles  Viv.,  p.  15,  Plate  5,  flg.  16,  183S-9. 

Connecticut  to  Florida.  Stonington{Linsley);Greenport,  Long  Island 

(S.  Smith).    Outer  beach  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey  (A.  E.  V.) ; 

Fort  Macon  and  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  common,  (Stimpson,  Coues); 

South  Carolina  (Kiener).    Bare  and  perhaps  accidental  north  of  New 

Jersey. 

SCALARIA  Gbcenlandica  Perry. 

Conch.,  1911,  (t.  Morcb) ;  Sowerby,  Thesaurua  Conoh.,  part  iv,  p.  101,  Plate  34. 
figs.  105,  106,  1844 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  3^9,  lig.  170" ;  ed.  ii,  p.  314,  fig, 
582.  Tarbo  clath-ag  Oreenhmdieua  Chemnitz,  Conch.,  xi,  t.  1878, 1879  (t.  Gould). 
Scalaria  subulita  Couthouy,  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  il,  p.  93,  Plate  3,  fig, 
4. 1838. 

Cape  Cod  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  south- 
ward  to  Bergen.  South  Shoals,  off  Nantucket  (Agassiz,  t.  Stimpson). 
Common  in  Caaeo  Bay  aud  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  10  to  109  fathoms. 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Plicoene  of  Nantucket,  rare,  (Desor);  and  in  the 
lied-Crag,  Norwich-Crag,  and  later  deposits  in  Great  Britain. 

Janthina  fragilisLamfirek;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed,  i,  p.  240;  ed.  ii,  p.  277. 
This  has  bean  found  cast  ashore  at  Nantucket,  but  probably  does  not 
occur  living  so  far  north.    It  inhabits  the  Gulf  Stream  farther  south. 
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RHIPIDOGLOSSA. 

Margarita  obscura  Gould.    Plate  XXIV,  &g.  156.    (p.  508.) 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p..  253,  fig.  171',  1841 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  333,  fig.  545.     Turbo  obecariis  Con- 
thouj,  Boston  Joiim;  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  100,  Plate  3,  fig.  2,  183B, 

Stoningtoo,  Connecticut,  to  Labrador.  Eare  and  confined  to  the  outer 
waters  south  of  Cape  Cod ;  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  20  to  25  fathoms. 
Stonington,  from  haddock's  stomach,  (Linsley).  Common  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  from  extreme  low- 
water  mark  to  100  fathoms.  East  of  Saint  George's  Bank,  in  430  fath- 
oms, (S.  I.  Smith). 

Margarita  omata  Dekay,  ]5.  Y.  Mollusca,  p.  107,  Plate  6,  Hg.  104, 1343, 
was  described  as  occnrring  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  but  I  have  not 
met  with  it  iu  Long  Island  Sound. 

DOCOGLOSSA. 

AoM^A  TESTUDiNALis   Forbes  and   Hauley.     Plate  XXIV,  flgs.   159, 
159a.     (p.  307.) 

British  Mollusca,  vol.  ii,  p.  434,  Plate  62,  figs.  8,  9,  and  Plate  A  A,  fig.  2 ;  Car- 
peater.  Report  of  British  Assoeiatiou  for  1856,  pp.  219,  366, 1857  ;  Dall  (sub- 
genus, ColliselJa  Dall),  American  Journal  of  Couchology,  vol.  vi,  p.  249, 1871. 
Lottia  testadinalk  Gould,  luvect.,  ed.  i,  p.  153,  fig.  12.  Teciura  teatad'malia 
Gonid,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  2B7,  fig.  5J9.  Fatella  lestudiaatis  Milller,  Prodromua 
Zool.  Danio.1,  p.  397,  1776. 
Variety  aleeae,  (fig.  159  a).  Patella  alveut  Conrad,  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  vol.  vi,  Plate  11,  fig.  20,  1831.  Lottia  aleeiia  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i, 
p.  154,  fig.  13.     TeetUTa  alveiis  Could,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  269,  fig.  530. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  eircumpolar.  It  extends 
southward  on  the  European  coasts  to  Southern  Sweden,  England,  and 
Ireland ;  in  the  North  Pacific,  southward  to  Sitka  and  the  Island  of 
Jesso,  Japan.  It  is  comparatively  rare  and  local  south  of  Cape  Cod ; 
at  New  Haven,  veiy  rare ;  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island ;  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Cuttyhuiik,  and  adjacent  islands.  Huntington  and  Greenport, 
Long  Island  (S.  Smith).  Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Labrador  (Pack- 
ard) ;  Greenland,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain. 

POLYPLACOPHORA. 

CHyisxoPLEUEA  APICULATA  Carpenter.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  167. 

Chiton  apiculatu$  Say,  Amer.  Coach.,  part  yii,  appendix,  (t)  1834 ;  Binaey'a  Say, 
p.   231 ;   Gould,   Invert.,  ea.  i,  p.  146,  fig.  20  ;   ed.  ii,  p.  258,  fig.  522.    Leplo- 
ekiton  apictilatus,  this  Report,  p.  399. 
Cape  Cod  to  Eastern  and  Western  Florida.     Common  in  Vineyard 
Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  iu  3  to  12  fathoms,  shelly.    Off  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut  (coll.  T.  M.  Prudden). 

Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter  informs  me  that  this  species  belongs  to  the  genua 
Chmtopkwra  of  Gray  {non  Adams). 
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Teachtdeemon  ruber  Carpenter.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  166. 

Chitoa  ruber  Lowe,  Zoul.  Journ.,  vol.  ii,  p.  101,  Plate  5,  fig.  2  (t.  Gould) ;  Guulii, 

Invert.,  ed.  i,.  p.  149,  fig,  24 ;   ed.  ii,  p.  260,  fig.  523.    Leptoahitoa  ruber  H.  and 

A.  Adams,  Geuera,  vol  i,  p.  473 ;   this  Report,  p.  399. 

Ofl'  New  Londou,   Counecticut,  to  the  Arctic   Ocean  and  northern 

coasts  of  Europe.     Bare  and  local  in  the  colder  outer  waters  south  of 

Cape  Cod.     Off  New  London,  8  fathoms;  off  Watch  Hill,  5  fathoms. 

Stonington  (Linsley).    Very  eominon  in  OascoBay  and  Bay  of  Fundy, 

from  low-water  mark  to  40  fathoms. 

Dr.  CarpeutcT  assures  mo  that  this  species  should  he.  referred  to 
Trachydermon. 

Liusley  records  "  Chiton  /ulmtnatus  Couth."  (=  C  marmoreus  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  261,  fig,  52i)  as  fro  m  cod-fish  taken  off  Stoningtou,  Con- 
necticut, but  as  it  has  not  been  coofirjaed  from  south  of  Cape  Cod,  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  identification.  This  species  is  found 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  northern 
coasts  of  Europe.  It  is  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  low-water 
mark  to  40  fathoms,  on  "nalUpore"  {Lithotkamnton). 

"  Chiton  albus"  (=  Traohydernion  aihm,  t.  Carpenter)  has  been  men- 
tioned as  from  this  region,  but  probably  erroneously.  White  specimens 
of  C.  apfctdata  are  often  mistaken  for  it,  when  superficially  examined. 
The  genuine  albus  is  a  northern  si>ecies,  with  about  the  same  distribution 
as  the  preceding.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  low-water 
to  80  fathoms. 

PULMONATA. 
Mblampus  bidbntatus  Say.    Plate  XXV,  figs.  169, 169a.    (p.  463.) 

Jonrnal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  245, 16i*2 ;  Gould,  Invett.,  ed, 
ii,  p.  467,  fig.  721.    Aarlcala  bidentata  Gould,  Invert.,  ed,  i,  p.  117,  fig.  131,     Me- 
lampus  ooraeus  Slimpson,  Shells  of  New  England,  p.  51,  1851. 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Florida,  and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Texas.    Very  common  on  the  shores  of  Vineyard 
Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Long  Island,  and  Long  Island  Sound.    Fossil  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  of  South  Carolina. 
Alexia  myosotis  Pfeiffer.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  168.     (p.  383.) 

Pfeiffer,  Mon.  Auric.  Viv.,  p.  148,  (t.  Binney);  Gould,  luvert,,  ed.  ii,  p.  4S3,  figs. 

718,  719,    Juricala  myoscUn  Drapttrnand,  Tabl,  Moll.  Ft,,  p,  53,    Auricula  den- 

tieulata  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  199,  fig.  129  (ium  Monttbrt). 

New  Jersey  to  Nova  Scotia ;  also  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 

coasts  of  Europe.    It  is  common  at  Eastport,  Maine ;  Portland,  Maine ; 

and  at  the  mouth  of  West  KiPer,  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  also 

near  New  York  City. 

TECTIBRAKCHIATA. 

Bulla  solitaeia  Say.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  IGl.    (p.  371.) 

Journal  Acad,  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  voJ.  ii,  p.  245,  1822;  Binnej's  Say,  p. 
84 ;  Gould,  Invert,,  ed,  i,  p,  162,  fig,  92 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  232,  fig.  513.    Balla  inaeulpta 
Totten,  American  Jonm.  Science,  vol.  xxviii,  p,  350,  fig.  4,  1835. 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  South  Carolina.    Common  in  the  muddy  lagoons 
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and  salt-ponds  along  the  sliores  of  Vineyard  Sound,  Bnzzard's  Bay, 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  Abundant  in  a  small  poml  near  Holmes'  Hole ; 
ia  New  Haven  Harbor,  in  ditches  near  Fort  Hale. 

Cylichna  oryza  Stimpsoa.    Plate  XS7,  fig.  ICt.    ([>.  i3J.) 

Siaitlisonian  Check  List,  p,  4,  1S30;  Gould,  Invert.,  oil.  ii,  p.  221,  fis,  512.    Bulla 
orgza  Totteu,  Aniar.  Jour.  Suiou'ie,   vol.  ssviii,  p.  3'>0,  S-^.   5,  1S35  ;  Gjuld, 
Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  163,  fig.  93. 
Cape  Cod  to  South  Carolina.     NoS  uncommoi  in  Vineyard   Sound, 
Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Long  Island  Sound.    This  species  was  recorded  as 
from  Oasco  Bay  by  Dr.  Mighels,  but  aa  this  habitat  has  not  been  con- 
firmed subsequently,  it  was  probably  based  on  an  erroneous  identifica- 
tion.   Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada  (Dawson). 

Oylichna  alba  Ijoveu.    Plate  SXV,  flg.  163.     {p.  508.) 

Ofversigt  af  Kong!.   Vat.-Akaa.    FUrlianOliagar;  vol.   iii.p.  14i,   1313;  Gouiil, 

Inverb.,  ed.   ii,  p.  220,  fig.  511.     VolBaria  alba  Brown,  IlL  Coiich,  G.  B,,  iii,  p. 

3,  figs.  43,  44.    Bulla  triticea  Couthouy,  Boston  Jour.  N^t.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  63, 

Plate  2,  flg.  8, 1838 ;  Gould,  luvert.,  ed.  1,  p.  165,  fig.  98. 

Near  Block  Island,  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  northern  coasts 

of  Europe  to  Bergen  ;  and  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  south  to 

Sitka.    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  this  shell  dredged  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are 
opaque,  yellowish  brown  or  chestnut  color,  but  those  from  Casco  Bay 
are  nearly  all  clear  white  and  translucent,  although  of  equal  siztt. 

Uteioulhs  canaliculatus.     Plate  XXV,  flg.  160.     (p.  432.) 

Stimpson,  Smithsonian  Check-List,  p.  4,  1860;  Gould,  Invert,,  ed.  ii,  p.  219,  fig. 

510.     Folvana  canaltcalata  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  SclBnces,  Philadelphia,  vol. 

V,  p.  211, 182G ;  Binnoy's  Say,  p.  131.    Sulla  canalicuUita  Gonid,  Invert.,  ed.  i, 

p.  168,  flg.  97.     Tarnatma  eanalieulata  H,  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  13. 

Massachusetts  Bay  to  South  Carolina.  Common  in  Buzzard's  Bay  and 

Vineyard  Soand,  in  2  to  8  fathoms ;  less  common  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

Fort  Macou,  North  Carolina,  abundant,  (Dr.  Yarrow).     Fossil  in  the 

Post-Pliocene  of  North  and  South  Carolina ;  and  the  Pliocene  of  South 

Carolina. 

Amphisphyra  debius  Verrill.    Plate  XXV,  flg.  1C2.     (p.  432.) 

Bulla  deUUa  Gould,  Amer.  Jonrn.  Science,  ser.  i,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  196,  1840 ;  In- 
vert., ed.  i,  p.  164,  fig.  95, 1841.    Diaphana  AebilU  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  216, 
flg.  507.    Bulla  pdlucida  Brown,  1844.    Amphisphyra  pellueida  Lov^n,  op.  cit., 
p.  143, 1846.    Sulla  iyaUna  Turtoo,  Mag.  Hat.  Hist.,  vol.  vii,  p.  353,  1&34,  (t. 
Jeffreys),  (turn  Groeliii). 
CapeCodtothe  Arctic  Ocean  ;and  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe, 
southward  to  Great  Britain,  Madeira,  etc.     Stonington,  Connecticut, 
from  stomach  of  cod  (Linsley).    Notuncomraon  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  northward,  iu  6  to  50  fathoms.    Very  rare  south  of  Cape 
Cod.    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and 
Sweden. 
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Action  punoto-steiata  Stimpsoo.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  105. 

Shells  of  New  Eogland,  p.  51, 1851 ;  H.  aDil  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  5.  Tor 
naleUa  pancto-stTiala  C.  B..  Adama,  Bostoa  Jonr.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii,  p.  3iJ3 
Plate  3,  fig.  9,  1840  i  Gould,  Invort.,  ed.  i,  p.  245,  fig.  ISS  ;  oil.  ii,  p.  224,  fig.  515 

Cape  Uod  to  South  Carolina.  Viueyard  Sound,  and  Bazzard'a  Bay 
not  uncommon ;  Long  Island  Sound,  rare;  Huntington  and  Oreenport, 
Long  Island  (S.  Smitb). 

DOEiDELLA  Verriil. 

Body  smootb,  oval,  convex.  Dorsal  tentacles  retractile,  without 
sheaths.  Head  prominent,  the  lateral  angles  prolonged  anteriorly  as 
short  oral  palpi  or  tentacles.  Foot  broad,  cordate.  Branchiffi  tufted, 
situated  near  the  posterior  end,  on  the  right  side,  in  the  groove  between 
the  mantle  and  foot. 

DORIDSLLA  OBSCUEA  Yerrill.     Plate  XXV,  figs.  173  a,  h.    (p.  400.) 
Ameiican  Journal  of  Science,  vol,  1,  p.  408,  figs.  2,  3,  November,  1870. 

Body  broad  oval,  7.5™™  long  and  5"'"  broad ;  back  convex,  smooth. 
Foot  broad,  cordate  in  front.  Oral  disk  broad,  emarginate  or  with  con- 
cave outline  in  front;  the  angles  somewhat  produced,  forming  short, 
obtusely  pointed,  tentacle-like  organs,  which  in  extension  project  beyond 
the  front  edge  of  the  mantle,  Dorsal  tentacles  small,  stout,  retractile. 
The  branchiiB  consist  of  a  tuft  of  slender  filaments,  usually  concealed 
by  the  edge  of  the  foot.  Color  of  body  dark  brown,  lighter  toward  the 
edge,  as  if  covered  witii  nearly  confluent  blackish  or  brown  spots,  the 
whitish  ground-color  showing  between  them;  foot,  oral  disk,  and  dorsal 
tentacles  white;  the  central  part  of  the  body,  beneath,  with  a  three-lobed 
yellow  spot  due  to  the  internal  organs.  Young  specimens  are  flesh- 
color  or  yellowish  brown  above,  specked  with  darker  brown. 

Vineyard  Sound  and  Long  Island  Sound  to  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New 
Jersey.  Savin  Eock,  at  low-water,  under  stones;  off  South  End,  4  to  5 
fathoms,  shelly, 

Doris  bifida  Verriil.  Plate  XXV,  flg.  176.  (page  307.) 
American  Jontniil  of  Science,  vol.  1,  p.  406, 1870. 
Outline  broad  oval,  widest  anteriorly,  about  25"""  long  by  12"'"  broad, 
in  extension ;  back  very  convex,  mantle  covered  witk  numerous,  scat- 
tered, small  but  prominent,  pointed  papillfe.  Tentacles  rather  long, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  the  outer  half  strongly  plicated  with  about  twenty 
folds,  but  with  a  smooth  tip,  the  base  surrounded  by  small  papillse. 
Gills  retractile  into  a  single  cavity,  united  together  by  a  partial  web, 
deeply  frilled,  much  subdi^-ided,  bipinnate,  the  subdivisions  flue  and 
slender.  Foot  very  broad,  in  extension  projecting  back  beyond  the 
mantle  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  slightly  tapering,  rounded  and 
slightly  notched  at  the  end.     Oral  disk  or  veil  crescent-shaped,  the  front 
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a  littlo  prominent,  the  sides  extended  backward,  and  forming  a  carve 
continaons  with  that  of  the  foot. 

Color  purplish  brown,  sprinliled  with  white  specks ;  tentacles  deep 
brown,  specked  with  white,  tips  yellowish ;  gills  purplish  at  base,  the 
edges  and  tips  usually  yellow;  foot  similar  in  color  to  mantle,  but 
lighter. 

Long  Island  Sound,  at  Savin  Kock,  near  New  Haven,  to  Kastport, 
Maine,  under  stones,  at  low-water  mark. 
Onchidobis  pallida  Verrill.     (p.  495.) 

American  Joarual  of  Science,  vol.  1,  p.  403,  1S70;  vol.  iii,  p.  213,  1S72.  Doris 
pallida  Ag.  MS8. ;  Stimpsou,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manau,  p.  26,  1853 ;  Goula,  In- 
vert., ed.  ii,  p.  229,  Plate  30,  figs.  284,  287,  288,  291, 

Oft' Outtyhunk  Island;   Massachusetts  Bay;   Casco  Bay;    Bay   of 
Tuncly.    In  Eastport  Harbor,  not  un.iommon,  from  low-water  mark  to 
30  fathoms. 
PoLYCEEA  Lessonu  D'Orbiguy.     (p.  400.) 

Magazine  de  Zoiil.,  vol.  vii,  p. ,5,  Plate  105  (t.  Gould) ;  Alder  and  Haiiciicli,  Brit, 

Nud.  Moll.,  Fam.  1,  Plate  '34 ;   Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  226,  Plate  17,  figs- 

242-248.    Dm-ia  iiluminata  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  4, 1841. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Labrador;  European  coasts,  from  Sweden  to 

Prance  apd  Great  Britain.   Savin  Eock,  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

at  low-water,  and  off  South  End  iu  4  to  5  fathoms;  Watch  Hill,  Rhode 

Island,  3  to 6  fathoms.    Common  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  from 

low- water  mark  to  20  fathoms. 

Dendeohotus  aebobescehs  Aid.  and  Hancock,     (p.  495.) 

BritiBh  Nud,  Moll.,  Fam.  3,  Plate  3,  1850;  Gould,  Invert., ed.  ii,p.  3:M,  Plato  22, 

figs.  311-313.    DorUi  arboresucM  Miiller,  Zoiil,  Dan.  Prod.,  p.  2-29,  1776;  Fabri- 

cius,  Faniia  Orunl.,  p.  346,  1780.    Tritoaia  arfcoresoeiw  Cuvier;  Gonld,  Invert., 

ed.  i,  p.  5,     Tiitoaia  Besnoldaii  Conthouf,  Bostou  JourQ.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p- 

74,  Plate  2,  figs.  1-4,  1838. 

Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  in  4  to  5  fathoms,  common  on  Laminaria 

amoxtg  Obelia;  northward  to  Greenland ;  on  the  European  coasts  south 

to  Great  Britain  and  France;  Sitka  (Middendorff),     "Very  common  in 

the  Bay  of  Fuudy  and  Casoo  Bay,  from  above  low-water   mark   to  60 

fathoms.    Rare  and  local  sonth  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

DOTO  coaosATA  L  )ve  n.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  170.     (p.  400.) 

Areii.  Soand.  Nat.,p.  151  (t.  Stiiupson);  Ofvera.  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Toriiaad- 
Jingar,   vol.  iii,  p.  139,  1946 ;  Alder   and  Hancoclc,  Brit.  Nud,  Moll.,  Fam.  3, 
Plate  6  ;  Goald,   Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  2^6,  Plate  16,  figs,  333-237,    Doria  coronaia 
Omelin,  8yst.Nat.,p.  3105,1790. 
New  Jersey  to  Labrador ;  on  the  northern  European  coasts,  southward 
to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France.  Great  E  gg  Harbor,  New  Jersey, 
1  fathom,  (A. E.  V.  and   S.  I.  Smith);  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New 
Haven ;  off  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  ofE  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 4  to  5  fathoms,  on  Obelia.    Common  iu  Massachusetts  Bay,  Casco 
Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  low-water  mark  to  15  fathoms. 
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^OLis  PAPILLOSA  Lov6n.     (p.  495.) 

Ofvera,  af  Koogl.  Vet.-Akad.  FOrh.,  vol.  iii,  p.  139, 1846 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p. 
238,  fig.  5ie,  and  Plate  18,  figa.  257-363.  lAnua:  papillosas  l.mn6,  Syst  Nat.,  ed. 
xii,  Tol.  i,  p.  1082,  1767.  JEolia  fannaeea  Gould,  MSS, )  Stimpson,  iQvert. 
Grand  Manan,  p.  95,  1B53. 

llhode  Island  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  northern  co^iSts  of  Europe  to 
Great  Britain.  IJare  south  of  Cape  Cod ;  Watch  Hill,  among  roots  of 
Zaminarice ;  very  commoa  in  Caseo  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fandy,  from  above 
low-water  mark  to  20  fathoms. 

.^OLis,  OB  MoNTAGUA.    Species  uudetcrmiaal.    fp.  495.) 

A  species  about  an  inch  long,  with  bright  red,  fusiform  branohia:,  ar- 
ranged in  seven  or  eight  trausverae  clusters  on  each  side.     Foot  with 
prominent  and  acute  auricles  anteriorly. 
Off  Gay  Head,  4  to  5  fathoms,  roets. 

MONTAGUA  PILATA  Vcrrill.     (p.  383.) 

.MiUa  pilata  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  213,  Plato  19,  figi.  270,  277,  27J,  281,  1870. 
JEolidia  pilata,  this  Report,  p.  383.    (See  errata.) 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Massachusetts  Bay.     Abnndiint  in  Sew  Haven 
Harbor,  on  piles  of  Long  Wharf. 

MONTAGUA  VEEMIFKEA  Verrill, 

JEoUs  vervdferus  S.  Sinitli,  Annals  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  vol.  is,  p.  391,  IWO. 

Greenport,  Long  Island  (Smith).  Long  Island  Sound,  off  Thimble 
Islands,  4  to  5  fathoms,  among  rocks.    . 

The  specimens  from  Thimble  Islands  differ  somewhat  from  the  original 
description.  They  were  about  half  an  inch  long ;  moderately  stout ; 
the  foot  lanceolate,  rapidly  tapered  posteriorly  to  a  point,  but  not  pro- 
duced far  beyond  the  braachiie,  nor  sieuder-pointed ;  anteriorly  the 
angles  are  somewhat  produced,  triangular,  and  pointed,  their  length 
equal  to  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  foot.  Head  rounded ;  tentacles 
rather  stout,  obtuse ;  the  oral  longer  than  the  dorsal  ones;  the  latter 
are  transversely  wrinkled.  The  branchial  papiilte  are  fusiform,  moder- 
ately stout,  obtuse,  arranged  in  about  twelve  transverse  rows  on  each 
Mde,  forming  six  clusters,  the  two  rows  forming  each  cluster  separated 
by  a  narrow  elliptical  naked  space,  narrower  than  the  spaces  between 
the  clusters ;  in  each  anterior  row  there  are  six  or  seven  papillae, 
the  upper  ones  larger,  the  lowest  short  and  blunt.  Foot  translucent, 
white,  with  a  flake-white  streak  on  the  upper  side  posteriorly ;  body  pale 
yellowish,  minutely  specked  with  greenish  and  .flake-white ;  back  of  the 
dorsal  tentacles  there  is,  on  each  side,  an  orange  patch,  and  there 
are  others  along  the  back;  papillaj  dark  brown  internally,  irregu- 
larly specked  with  flake-white  externally,  forming  toward  the  end  an 
ill-defined  white  ring ;  the  extreme  tips  are  white;  tentacles  similar  in 
color  to  the  body. 
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JMONTAGUA  GOULDII  VeiTill,  Sp.  IIOV. 

Body  elongated,  rather  slender;  foot  with  the  anterior  angles  only 
slightly  prominent,  and  obtusely  rounded;  posteriorly  it  tapers  gradu- 
ally to  an  elongated  slender  point.  Tentacles  long,  slender,  not  serrate, 
the  dorsal  ones  a  little  longer  than  the  oral;  eyes  small,  black  ;  branchial 
papillfe  fusiform,  moderately  stout,  grouped  in  eight  or  more  tranverse 
rows  on  each  side,  the  rows  being  grouped  two  by  two,  so  as  to  form 
transverse  clusters,  with  two  rows  each,  the  rows  of  the  clusters  being 
separated  by  spaces  narrower  than  those  between  the  clusters.  Color 
of  body  light  yellow  or  tinged  with  pale  orange ;  tentacles  pale  orange, 
with  a  flake-white  stripe  on  the  posterior  surface;  branchial  papilli& 
dark  brown  or  reddish  brown  internally,  with  a  ring  of  opaque  white 
close  to  the  tips. 

Length  about  20™™. 

Off  Thimble  Island,  in  4  to5  fathoms,  with  the  preceding  species. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  M.  Mananensis  Stimpson,  but  the  angles  of  the 
foot  are  less  produced  and  not  acute,  and  the  proportions  of  the  tenta- 
cl»^8  are  different.  Dr.  Gould  seems  to  have  confounded  this  species 
with  M.  diversa  {^olis  diversa  Couth.),  and  one  of  his  figures  (Plate 
19,  flg.  280)  apparently  represents  this  species ;  but  certainly  does  not 
represent  M,  diverm,  which  was  originally  described  and  figured  as  hav- 
ing the  oral  tentacles  longer  than  the  dorsals  (See  Gould's  figs,  267, 268, 
copied  from  Oonthony.) 

COETPHBLLA  GYMNOTA  VerriU. 

Eolie  ( Terglpea)  gyranota  Couthony,  Bostoa  Jour.  Kat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  69,  Plate  1, 
flg.  3,  183t)i    Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  7;  ed.  ii,  p.  249,  Plate  16,  figs.  238-241. 
Montagaa  gymnvta  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  74.     Cavolina  ggaiaoia^ 
this  Report,  p.  383.     (See  errata.) 
Wood's  Hole  to  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Teegipes  despectus  Adams,    (p.  495.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  7S,  185S.    EoliAia  despecia  Jolinston,  Loud. 

Mag.  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol.  viii,  p.  378,  fig.  35=.    Eolie  deapeeta  Alder  and  Hancock,. 

Bi-it.  Nad.  Moll.,  Fam.  3,  Plate  37.    jEoUa  {Tergipce)  dmpdcta  Gould,  luvert.j 

ed.  ii,  p.  24a,  Plate  16,  figs.  222-225. 

Stonington,  Connecticut,  to  Bay  of  Fundy  and  northward;  northera 

coasts  of  Europe  to  Great  Britain.     Off  Watch  Hill,  4  to  5  fathoms,  on 

ia)Ki?i(in«,  among hydroidS;  abundant ;  Casco  Bay;  Eastport  Harbor.. 

HeemjEA  ceuciata  a.  Agaasiz,  M8S.    Plate  25.,  fig.  175. 
Gould,  Invert,,  ed.  ii,  p.  253,  Plate  17,  fig,  256. 
JTaushoD  Island  (A.  Agassiz). 
Elysia  CHLOROTica  Gould.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  172.     (p.  480.) 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  255,  Plate  17,  figa.  251-255, 1870. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  in  pools  on  salt-marsh  at  low-water 
(A.  E.  V.  and  S.  I.  Smith).    Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (Agassiz). 
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Elysiblla  catulus  Verriil.     Plate  XXV,  fig.  171.     (p.  480.) 

Amerioan  Journ.  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  294,  Plate  7,  figs.  5,  5",  1S72.  Ptaaoiraitckua 
caWwa  Agassiz,  MSS.;  Gould,  Invert,,  ed.  ii,  p.  256,  Plate  17,  figs.  249,250, 
J  870. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  Sew  Jersey,  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  New  Haveu 
Harbor  and  Wood's  Hole,  amoug  eelgrass,  common. 

PTEEOPOBA. 
GYMNOSOMATA. 

Clione  papillonacea  Pallas,     (p.  444.) 

Spioil.  Zoiil.,  X,  p.  37,  Plate  1,  figs.  18, 19,  (i)  1774.     Clio  Umacina  Pliippa,  Voyage 
to  Nortb  Pole,  p,  195, 1774  (t.  Govdd).   Clio  retusa  MuUer,  Prod.  Zool.  Dan.,  2742, 
1776  (mob  Linn^) ;  Fabrioias,  Fanna  Griinlandica,  p.  334,  1780  (deBcription  ex- 
cellent).    Clio  iorealis  BruRtere,  Enoye.  Meth.,  VerB.,  i,  p.  503,  1792  (t.  Gould). 
Clione  borealis  Gray,  Brit.  Mas.  Pteropoda,  p.  36, 1850 ;  Stimpaon,  Shells  of  New 
England,  p.  37,  1351 ;  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  toI.  i,  p.  62,  Plate  7,  fig.  7- 
Clioae  Ii?niiotma  Stimpson,  SmitliBODiaD  Check-Lista,  p.  4, 1860;  Binney  in  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  507,  fig.  754  (poor).     Clio  Miqiieloiiensis  Rang,  Auu.  Soi.  Nat., 
aer.  i,  vol.  v,  p.  285,  Plate  7,  fig.  2,  1825, 
New  York  to  tlie  Arctic  Oeeau;   ou  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe 
south  to  Great  Britain.     Off  Stoiiington,  Connecticut  (A.  E,  V.  and  D- 
C.  Eaton) ;  Vineyard  Sound  (V.  N.  Edwards) ;  Portland,  Maine  (0.  B. 
Fnller). 

The  synonymy  of  fchis  species  has  been  greatly  and  unnecessarily  con- 
fused. The  Clio  retusa  of  Linn^  was  a  southern  Pteropod,  having  a  tri- 
quetral shell.  In  a  foot-note  on  page  1094  of  the  twelfth  edition  of  the 
Systema  NaturjE,  he  states  that  he  had  not  seen  the  genus  Olio,  but 
adopts  it  from  Brown.  He  gives  three  species  mentioned  by  Brown,  all 
having  shells. 

THECOSOMATA. 
Styliola  vitrea  Verriil.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  178.     (p.  443.) 
American  Journ.  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  284,  Plate  6,  fig,  7,  1873. 

Shell  smooth,  polished,  diaphanous,  almost  glassy,  long  conical,  rather 
slender,  slightly  curved  toward  the  acute  apex;  animal  white ;  locomo- 
tive organs  obovate,  with  the  end  broadly  rounded,  and  bearing 
slender  tapering  tentaele-like  processes  near  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
edge;  intermediate  lobe  short,  rounded  in  front. 

Length  of  shell,  11.5°'™;  diameter,  2™". 

Taken  among  SalpcB,  off  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  the  after- 
noon, September  9, 1871. 

Several  other  species  of  this  and  other  related  genera  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  S.  I.  Smith  and  Oscar  Harger,  off  Saint  George's  Bank,  in  1872, 
on  the  United  States  steamer  Bacbe.  These  may  occasionally  occur 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 
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Cavolina  teidentata.    Plate  XXV,  fig.  177.     (p.  444.) 

H.  and  A,  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  i,  p.  51,  Plate  6,  figs.  1,  1' ;  Verrill,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

Anomia  trideataia  Eorakal,  Fauna  Arab.,  p.  X94,  1775  ;   Icon.,  Plate  40,  fig.  b, 

(t.  Lamarck),    ityaleea  cornea  Lamarck,  Syst.  desAnim.,  p.  140,  Icifll.    B'jalwa 

iHdeniata  Lamarck,  Anim.  Bans  Vert.,  ed.  ii,  vol.  vii,  p.  415. 

Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic.    The  sbells 

were  dredged  off  Martha's  Viueyarti,  at  two  localities,  iu  19  and  22 

ffithoms. 

DiACRTA  TEISPINOSA  Gray.     [p.  444.) 

British  Muaenm  Pteropoda ;  H.  aad  A.  Adams,  Genera,  i,  p.  53,  Piute  6,  fij;.  2' ; 

Gould,  Invert'  ed.  ii,  p.  504.    Hyalwa  (risptnosa  Lesueur,'  in  Blainville,  Diet. 

des  Soi.  Nat.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  82,  1824 ;  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Moll.,  vol.  ii,  p. 

330,  Plate  5,  fig.  'A;  Stimpson,  Shells  of  Kew  England,  p.  27. 

Gulf  Stream  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  generally.    Oeca- 

sionally  cast  ashore  at  Nantucket  (Stimpson). 

Spirialis  Gouldii  Stimpson.     (p.  443.) 

Proc.  Boston.  Soe,  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  [iv,  p.  8,  1851 ;  Sliella  of  New  England,  p.  27i 
Plate  1,  fig.  4.    Heterofmm  balea  and  M.  relroveime  Binney,  iu  Gould,  Invert., 
ed.  ii,  p.  505,  Plate  27,  figs.  345-349,  (not  of  European  writers).    .SpiriiiHs 
Fleadngii  A.  Agaaaiz,  Proc.  Boston  Sue.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  x,  p.  14, 1865,  (not  of 
Forbes).     Hetero/asue  Ale:eandri  Verrill,  Amet.  Jour.  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  381i 
l'S72  (young). 
Near  Naushon  Island    and  Naliant,   Massacliusetts    (A.  Agassiz). 
Twenty  miles  off  No  Man's  Land,  in  stomach  of  herring,  (S.  I,  Smith). 
Off  Saint  George's  Bank,  in  Gulf  Stream,  (8. 1.  Smith  and  O.  Harger). 
The  identity  of  this  species  with  tlie  Liinacina  balea  Mijller,  of  Green' 
land,  is  very  questionable.    The  description  of  the  latter  is  brief,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  spiral  sculpture,  which  is  an  important  char- 
acter of  8.  Gouldii. 

LAMELLIBEANCHIATA. 


Teredo  navalis  Linn4.     Plate  XXVI,  fig.  183.    Plate  XXVII,  fig. 
186.     (pp.  384, 482.) 

Sj-Ktoma  Naturte,  ed.  xii,  p.  1267,1767;  Tryon,  Pi\>c.  Acad.  Nat.  Soiences,  vol. 

xlv,  p.  468,  1862 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  33,  fig,  3')5 ;  Jeffreys,  Brit.  Conch., 

vol.  iii,  p.  171. 

Coast  of  United  States,  from  Florida  to  Vineyard  Sound ;  coasts  of 

Europe,  from  Sweden  (Ohristiania)  and  Great  Britain  to  Sicily;  Algeria 

and  the  Black  Sea  (Jeffreys);  Senegal.   Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey; 

Xew  Haven   Harbor,  in  piles  of  wharvets;  Wood's  Hole,  in  piles  of 

wharf;  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  cedar  buoys. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  species  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  south  oi 
Massachusetts  Bay,  where  it  also  probably  occurs. 
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Teredo  megotara  Hanley.    Plate  XXVII,  fig.  188.     {p.  387.) 

Forlies  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Concb.,  vol.  i,p.7r,  Plate  1,  figs.  1,2;  Plate  16,  figs.  1, 
2;   TO],  iv,  p.  947;   TryoD,  op.  eit.,  p.   46S,   1863;    Jeffveje   op.  cit,  p.  176; 
Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  30,  fig.  357. 
Massachnsetts  Bay  to  Soutb  Carolina.     Coinmoa   iq  floating  drift- 
wood, in  the  North  Atlantic ;  north  to  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spitz- 
bergen ;  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and  G-reat  Britain.    Fossil  in  th«  Post- 
Pliocene  of  Scandinavia. 

Teredo  Thomsonii  Tryon.    Plat«  XXVII,  fig.  187.     (p.  3ST.) 

Proo.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sei.,  Philadelpbia,  vol.  xv,  p,  28,  Plate. a,  flgs.  3,  4,  5,  18G3; 
GouUl,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  31,  fig.  353. 
5ew  Bedford,  Massacliusetts,  in  cfidar  buoys  (Tryon).    Provincetown, 
Massachusetts,  in  whale-ship  (Atwood). 

Teredo  bilatata  Stimpson. 

Proc.  Boatou  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  113,1851;  SUeila  of  New  England,  p.  S6; 

Tryon,  op.  oit.,  p.  464,  1863 ;  Gould,  Invert,,  ed.  ii,  p.  32,  fig.  359. 

Massachusetts  to   South  Carolina    (Tryon).     Cape  Ann,  In  buoys, 

(Stimpson).    Provincetowii,  Massachusetts  (Gould).     Greenport,  Long 

island  [S.  Smith).     I  have  not  met  with  this  species  south  of  Cape  Cod. 

Xylotbya  pimbbiata  Jeft'reys.     Plate  XXVII,  fig.  1S9.    (p.  387.) 

Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hiat.,  ser.  iii,  vol.  vi,  p.  136, 1860  ;  Trjon,  op.  cit,  p.  476, 
1863  ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  34,  flg.  361.  Kredo  palnulata  Forbes  and 
Hanley,  Brit.  Moll,,  vol,  i.  p.  8B,  Plate  S,  flgs.  9-11,  (won  Lamarck).  Xyl- 
otrga  pabaalala  Stimpaon,  Check-List,  p.  3, 1860  ;  Perkins,  Proc.  Boaton  Soo. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xii,  p.  141,  1869. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Florida  ;  Pacific  coast,  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca ; 

Europe.    In  an  old  submerged  wreck  near  New  Haven.    From  the  hull 

■of  the  "  Peterhoff,"  used  in  theblockade  of  the  southern  coast  during  the 

late  war.     Frequent  in  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 

PHOLASTRUNCATASay.    Plate  XXVIL    fig.  200.    (p.  372.) 

Journal  Acad. Nat.  Sciencea,  Philadelphia,  ser.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  331, 1822;  Binney's  Say, 
p.  107  ;  Hanley,  Recent  Shells,  p.  6,  Plate  9,  fig.  36  ;  Tryon,  op.  oit.,  p.  202  ; 
Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  38,  fig.  364. 

Vineyard  Sound  to  Florida.     Payta,  Pern  (Tryon).    Common  on  the 

shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven.  The  large  specimens 
from  Sable  Island  (Gould),  mentioned  by  Tryon,  were  not  this  species, 
but  Z.  crisp<iia. 

PholaS  C03TATA  LinmS,     (p.  433.) 

Systema  Natur*,  ed.  sii,p.  1111,  1762  ;  Tryon,  Proc.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia, xiv,  p.  201, 1862  ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii, p.  37,  fig.  363. 

Caribbean  Sea  to  Buzzard's  Bay.     Southern  Europe  (Liun^).     Xew 
Bedford  Harbor,  living,  (Gould) ;  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  dead 
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shells  dredged,  (A.  E.  V.) ;  Long  Island  Sound.  Atlantic  <Jitj,  New 
Jersey  (Tyrou).  Specimens  from  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Florida; 
and  from  near  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  (coll.,  Mr.  Salt),  are  also  in  the 
museum  of  Yale  College. 

ZiRVSMA.  CRisPATA  Morch,  1S53.     (p.  433.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  337,  Plate  89,  figs.  5,  5a,  165^  ;  Tcyoa,  op. 
oit.,  p.  311,  1862.  Fholas  cWsjiiKa  Linn^,  Syst.  Nat.,  eil.  xii,  p.  1111, 1767  ; 
Oonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  27.  Zirfma  criepata  Gray,  Eigures  of  Moll.  Anim., 
Plate  338,  fig.  5,  and  339,  fig.  5,  1857  ;  Ann.  and  Mag.  Hat.  Hist.,  sor,  ii,  vol. 
viii,  p.  385, 1851  ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  39,  fig.  365. 

Stoniogton,  Connecticat,  to  G-ulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  Iceland ;  north- 
ern coasts  of  Euroi)e.,  south  to  France,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  ;  west  coast  of  North  America,  south  to  California.  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina  {Stimpson,  t.  Gould).  New  Jersey  (t.  Gould). 
Wood's  Hole,  dead  shells  dredged,  (A.  E.  Y.).  Common  iu  Casco  Bay, 
in  10  to  20  fathoms,  perforating  hard  clay  and  sunken  but  sound  wood ; 
also  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  8  to  70  fathoms,  in  hard  clay.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fuller  has  obtained  fine  large  specimens  in  submerged  tree-stumps  at 
extreme  low-water  mark  on  Jewell's  Island,  Casco  Bay.  Fossil  in  the 
Poat-Pliocene  of  Maine,  Scandinavia ;  and  in  the  Coralline  and  Bed 
Crags  of  Great  Britain.  Its  occurrence  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
needs  confirmation. 

Martesia  cunei/ormis  Gray,  1851;  Tryou,  op.  eit.,  p.  219.  Fholaacunei- 
fomis  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  332,  1822. 

This  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Perkins  in  oyster-shells,  near  New 
Haven,  but  it  was  probably  brought  from  farther  south  (Maryland  or 
"Virginia)  in  the  oysters.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies. 

DiploHiyra  Smithn  Tryou,  op.  cit.,  p.  450, 1S62. 

This  species  was  described  from  specimens  found  in  oyster-shells  at 
Staten  Island,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  lived.  If  really  indig- 
enous there,  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

Saxicaya  abc-xica  Deshays.    Plate  XXVII,  fig.  192.     (p.  309.) 

Elera.  Conch.,  Plate  xii,  figs.  8,  9  (t.  Gould) ;  Forbas  and  Hanley,  Brit.  Moll.,  vol. 
i,  p.  m,  Plate  6,  figs.  4-6 ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed,  ii,  p.  89,  fig.  3J7.     Mga  arctica 
Linn^,  Syst.  Nat.,   ed.  xii,  p.  1113,  1767.    Mi/tilaa  ragasua  Linn^  Syst.  Nat., 
ed.  xii,  p.  1156.    Saxkava  raffoso  Lamarck,  Anim.  sana  Vert.,  ed.  ii,  vol.  vi,  p. 
159;  Gould,  Invert,,  ed,  ii,  p.  87 ;  Jeffreys,  Brit.  Conch.,  vol.  iii,  p.  81.    MgHlua- 
jihtladis  Linn^,  Mant.  Plant.,  p.  543,     Saxloava  pholadia  Lamarck,  op.  cit.,  vol. 
vi,p.  152.  (T)  S(Uiic«Badisi(w((!Say,Jonr.Aond.Nftt.  Sci., Philad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  318, 
1832;  Gould,  ed.  i,  p.  63. 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  northern  coasts  of 
Europe  to  the  Mediterranean ;  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  south  to  Santa 
Barbara,  California.   Various  other  parts  of  the  world  are  given  as  locali- 
ties by  different  authors.    On  our  coast  this  shell  is  very  common  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Labrador,  occurring  from  low-water  mark  to  50 
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fathoms  or  more.  In  Caseo  Bay  it  is  extremely  abundaut  in  rocky,  cav- 
ernous pools,  among  the  ledges  at  low- water  mark,  and  mostly  attached 
by  a  byssas,  associated  with  Moviola  modiolus.  I  also  found  specimens 
in  10  to  15  fathoms,  perforating  recent  and  sound  shells  of  Cyprina 
Islandica.  In  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  near  Anticosti  Island,  where 
limestone  abounds,  I  have  found  it  burrowing  in  the  limestone  in  large 
numbers.  South  of  Cape  Cod  it  is  far  less  abundant,  though  not  un- 
common in  Long  Island  Sound.  Var.  distorta  (Say)  is  common  from 
Fort  Macon  to  Georgia,  and  is  possibly  a  distinct  species.  Fossil  in  the 
Post-Pliocene  of  Maine,  !New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Anticosti,  Labrador, 
Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain ;  in  the  Coralline  and  Bed  Crags  of  Eng- 
land, etc.    Yar.  distorta  is  found  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland. 

Mya  ARBNAEiA  Linne.    Plate  XXVI,  flg.  179.     (pp.  357,  463.) 

Sjatema  Natar.e,  ed.  xii,  p.  1113, 1767 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  pp.  40,  359  ;  ed.  ii,  p. 
55,  fig.  H75.    Mya  men-enaria  and  if.  acala  Say,  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  Pliila- 

d«]puia,  vol.  ii,  p.  313,  laas. 
South  Carolina  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  northern  coasts  of  Eui'ope,  south 
to  England  and  France ;  northeastern  coast  of  Asia,  south  to  China  and 
Japan  (Hakodadi).  Sitka  (Middendorff).  South  Carolina  (Gibbs).  Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina  (Dr.  Yarrow).  Comparatively  scarce  south  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  Very  ahuudaut  from  Uew  Jersey  northward,  both  in 
brackish  estuaries  and  on  the  open  coasts.  Particularly  large  and  fine  in 
Long  Island'  Sound  (see.  p.  463).  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  from 
half-tide  mark  to  40  fathoms,  those  dredged  being  all  young.  Fossil  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  of  Scandinavia,  Greenland,  Labrador,  Canada,  New 
England,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  etc.;  in  the  Bed-Crag  and  all  later 
formations  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia. 

CoRBULA  CONTKACTA  Say.    Plate  XXVII,  fig.  191.     (p.  418.) 

1,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  312,  1832 ;  Goald,  Invert., 
.  60,  fig.  377. 

Cape  Cod  to  Florida.  Common,  living,  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  in  5  to  19  fathoms ;  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven, 
not  uncommon  in  shallow  water.  Georgia  (Cooper).  Fossil  in  the 
Post-Plioceue  of  Virginia,  Northland  South  Carolina  ;  and  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  South  Carolina.  A  closely  related  species  occurs  in  the  Mio- 
cene of  Maryland, 

Lyonsia  HYAliKA  OoDrad.     Plate  XXVII,  fig.  194     (p.  358.) 

American  Marine  Conchology,  p.  51,  Plate  11,  fig.  9, 1831 ;  Gould,  Invert,, -ed,  ii,  p. 

64,  fig.  380.    Mna  kgalina  Conrad,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  vi, 

p.  261,  Plate  11,  fig.  12,  1831.     Osteodeama  hyaliaa  Coathouy,  Boston  Jonr.  Nat. 

Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  166,  1339;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  J,  p.  46,  fig.  31. 

Florida  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.     Common  in  Long  Island  Sound, 

Buzzard's  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and 

Bay  of  Fundy;  low- water  mark  to  30  fathoms;  Beaufort,  North  Carolina 

(Coues), 
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Clidiophora  teiltnbata  Carpenter.    Plate  XXVII,  &g.  193.  (p.  418.) 
Proc.  Zoiil,  Soc,  London,  1864,  p.  597 ;  MoIluskB  of  W.  N.  Americft,  p.  ^6.    Pan- 
dxn-a  trilineata  Say,   Jootn.  Acad.  Nat.  SeieDcea,  Philadelphia,  vol,  ii,  p.  261, 
1822;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  44;  ed.  it,  p.  m,  fig.  379. 

Florida  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Common  in  Long  Island  Sound ; 
off  Block  Island,  29  fathoms;  Buzzard's  Bay;  Vinej'ard  Sound;  Casco 
Bay ;  and  Bay  of  Fundy ;  low  water  mark  to  30  fathoms ;  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  New  Jersey,  1  fathom.  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  (Couea,  Yar- 
row). Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina;  and  in 
the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina.  A  closely- related  form,  C.  erassidens 
(Conrad,  sp.),  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia. 

Periploma  papybacba  Verrili.     Plate  XXVII,  lig.  197.    (p.  509.) 

Amer.  Journal  Science,  vol.  iii,  pp.  213,  285,  Plate  7,  figs.  1, 1",  l"*  (animal  and 
hiuge),  1372.    Anatina  papsratia  Say,  op.  oit.,  p.  314,  1822.    Analina  papyracta 
G^nld,  Invert., ed.   i,  p.   47,  fig.  28;  ed.   ii,  p.  66,  fig.  38-i.    Anatitia  fragilis 
Totten  (name  provisional),  Amer,  Jour.  Science,  vol.xxviii.p.  347,  fig.  1,  1835. 
Sew  Jersey  to  Labrador.  Anticosti  Island  {A.  E.  V.) ;  not  uncommon 
in  Massacliusetts  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  100  fath- 
oms.   Less  frequent  south  of  Cape  Cod;  off  Block  Island,  in  29  fathoms, 
{A    S.  Packard);  Newport,  Rhode  Island  (Totten) ;  Greenport,  Long 
Island  {S.  Smith).    Chateau  Bay,  Labrador  (Packard). 

This  species,  when  yonug,  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  2'hracia 
mytypsisBeck^T.Gouthouj/i  Stimpsou  (see  Plat*  XXVII,  fig.  190), -but 
they  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  structure  of  the  hinge.  The  latter 
occurs  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  etc.,  northward  to  Green- 
land, but  has  not  been  recorded  from  south  of  Cape  Cod. 

CoCHLODESMA  Lbanum  Couthouy.    Plate  XS.VII,fig.  19S.     (p,  41S.) 

Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  170,  1839 ;  Stimpeon,  Shells  of  New  England, 

p.  22;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,.p.  49.   figa.  39,  SO ;  ed.   ii,  p.  68,  fig.  383.    Anatina 

icnita  Conrad,  Jonr.  Aca<l.  Nat.  Sciences,  vol.  vi,  p.  263,  Plate  11,  fig.  11, 1831. 

North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    Vineyard  Sound  and 

Long  Island  Sonnd,  not  uncommon  in  3  to  10  fathoms ;  Casco  Bay  and 

Eastport,  Maine,  rarely  obtained  alive;  banks  off  Nova  Scotia  (Willis) ; 

Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I,  Smith  and  O.  Harger).    A  related  species, 

C.  antiguatum  {Periploma  antiquata  Conrad),  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of 

Virginia. 

Thracia  Conradi  Couthouy.     (p.  426.) 

Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  153,   Plate  4,  fig.   2,  1839;  Gonld,   Invert., 
ed.   i,  p.   50 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  69,  tig.  384.   ThraAi  SecUvis  Conrad,  Amer.  Mar.  Conch., 
p.  44,  Plate  9,  fig.  2,  1831  (not  of  Pennant). 
Long  Islaud  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Vineyard  Sonnd,  6  to  S  fath- 
oms ;  Cascp  Bay,  6  to  15  fathoms ;  Frenchman's  Bay,  near  Mount  Des- 
ert, Maine,  3  to  8  fathoms.  Eaatport,  Maine,  in  6  fathoms,  and  Grand 
Menau  (Stimpson) ;  Nahant,  Massachusetts  (Haskell);   Ehode  Islajid 
26  V 
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and  Buzzard's  Bay  (Gould);  Labrador  (Packard).    Possil  in  the  Post- 
Pliocene  (Leda-elay)  at  Saco,  Maine  (Fuller). 

This  species  burrows  so  deeply  in  tlie  mud  or  sand  that  it  is  seldom 
taken  alive  with  the  dredge. 

Thracia  I'RUNCATA  Mighels  and  Adauis.    Plato  XXVII,  fig.  195.     (p. 
509.) 

IJostoQ  Joiir.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  :(8,  PJatc  4,  fig.  1,  1842 ;  Goiild,  Iiivert.,  etl.  ii, 
p.  72,  fig.  3S6. 
Long  Island  to  Greenland,     Off  Block  Island,  29  fathoms;  Casco 
Bay,  10  to  20  fathoms;  Bay  of  Fuody,     Ott'  Long  Island,  37  fathoms, 
(Gould),     Greenland,  in  CO  fathoms,  [Mi>rch). 

Ensatella  Americana  Verrill.     Plate  XXVI,  fig,  1S3 ;  Plate  XXXIl, 

fig.  245.     (p.  356.) 

American  Ji>ar.  Science,  vol,  iii,  pp.  212, 28-1, 1872.  Solea  Anwieaiius  Gould,  Invert, 
ed.  ii,  p,  42,  1870  (proviaional  name).  Solea  ensis  Gonid,  op.  cit.,  ed.  i,  p,  23  ; 
ajid  ed.  ii,  p.  40  (non  Liim6) ;  Dekay,  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  Moll.,  p.  242,  Plate 
33,  fig.  313.     Ensia  Amerleana  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol  ii,  p.  34a. 

Florida  to  Labrador.  Common  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey; 
Long  Island  Sound ;  Buzzard's  Bay ;  Vineyard  Sound  ;  Massachusetts 
Bay;  GascoBay;  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence;  low-water 
mark  to  20  fathoms,  sandy.  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  abundant, 
(Coues).  Georgia  (Conper).  Labrador,  rare  (Packard).  Saint  George's 
Bank  (S.  L  Smith). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Portland,  Maine ;  Point  Shirley,  Massa- 
chusetts; Nantucket;  Virginia;  and  South  Carolina;  ia  the  Pliocene 
of  South  Carolina;  and  Miocene  of  Maryland;  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

In  this  species  the  siphonal  tubes,  in  mature  shells,  protrude  about 
35""",  and  are  united  together  for  about  half  their  length,  beyond  which 
they  are  round  and  divergent,  sube^ual.  Both  orifices  are  surrounded 
by  a  similar  circle  of  numerous  papillie,  of  three  sizes ;  the  larger  ones 
are  enlarged  in  the  middle,  acute  at  tips,  with  a  large  black  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  base;  alternate  with  these  are  somewhat  smaller  ones 
of  .the  same  form  and  with  similar  basal  spots;  alternating  with  the 
primary  and  secondary  ones  are  small  tapering  papillte,  less  thau  half 
the  length  of  the  longest;  numerous  slender  tapering  papillte  are  also 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  sides  of  the  free  portions  of  both  tubes, 
in  some  cases  in  irregular  rows  of  four  to  six,  while  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  branchial  tube  two  rows  of  alternating  papillai  extend  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  siphon.  The  mantle  is  closed  ventrally  for  most  of 
its  length ;  there  is  a  posterior  opening  for  the  protrusion  of  the  foot, 
and  a  small  opening  just  in  advance  of  it,  and  another  opening  near  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  border ;  the  latter  is  fringed  with  small  conical 
papillfe.  Foot  long ;  the  end  bulbous,  obliquely  trimeated  and  beveled 
laterally. 
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Solen  viriAis  Say.  This  species  has  been  recorded  from  the  soutbern 
coast  of  New  England  by  several  writers  (Stonington,  Cotinecticat,  Lins- 
ley;  Ebode  Island,  Conrad),  but  1  have  myself  met  with  no  aatbentic 
S"ew  England  specimens.  It  may,  however,  occur  rarely  and  perhaps 
accidentally.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  outer  beacli  at  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  ITew  Jersey,  and  farther  south,  to  Florida. 

SiLTQUA  cosTATA  Adams.    Plate  S5XII,  fig.  244.     (p.  358.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  toL  ii,  p.  345,  1858.     SoUn  costatm  Say,  Jonr.  Acad. 
Na,t.  Soi.,  Philad,,  vol.  ii,  p.  31.5,  1832 ;  Hanlej,  Reoeat  Shells,  p.  15,  Plate  9,  fig, 
38  {nan  LeguMinaria  cohiata  Sclini^.,  1317  =  iSiIi(fua  riMiiata  Linii6,  sp.).    Solen 
Sapi  Gray,  Griffltli's  Cnyiev,  xii,  Plate  31,  fig.  3  (t.  Gould).    Maehfera  eostata 
Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  34,  and  fig.  on  p.  S4,  1841 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  47,  fig.  370. 
Cape  Hatteraa  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    Hare  or  local  north  of 
Oasco  Bay.    Not  observed  in  the  Bay  of  Eundy.     Common  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay;    Vineyard  Sound;    Great  Egg  Harbor,   New   Jersey, 
Comparatively  rare  in  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven ;  Fire 
Island  Beach,    Long  Island   (S.   1.   Smith).      Coney  Island,  etc.  (S. 
Smith).    Eimousti,  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  common,  (Bell).    Banks  off 
Nova  Scotia  (Willis).    The  earliest  name  for  tliis  genus  appears  to  be 
Siliqua  Mablfeldt,  181].     It  was  named  Leguminaria,  by  Suhumacher  in 
1817,  and  Machwra  by  Gould,  in  1841,     Tiie  latter  name  is,  moreover, 
preoccupied  by  Maclucra  Cuvier,  1832. 

Tagelus  GiBBUS  Gray.    Piate  XXVI,  fig.  181;  Piate  XXX,. fig.  217. 
(p.  373.) 

Proc.  Zoiil.  Soo.,  London,  sv,  1847  ;  D*ll,  Proc.  Boston  8oe.  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol.  xiii, 
p.  251, 1870.  SiiUn.  gOibaa  Spengier,  SktiTt.  Nat.  Selka.,  vol.  iii,  p.  104,  1794 
(t.  Gonld).  SoUn  CuinefMis  Chemnitz,  Conch,,  xi,  p.  202,  Plate  196,  fig.  1937, 
1739.  Solen  Canhaua  Lamarck,  Auim.  Bans  Vert.,  od.  ii,  vol.  vi,  p.  58. 
Soleoatriw  Caniceus  Qould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  30.  Solecurias  gihbue  Forbes  and 
Hanley,  Brit.  Moll.,  vol.  i,  p.  267 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  43,  fig.  307,  Sill- 
quaria  natata  Bcbnraacher,  Essai  fl'uu  Nouv.  Syst,  des  Habit,  des  Vers  test,,  p, 
129,  Plate  7,  figs.  2,  3,  1817  (not  tlie  senus  SiUquai-ia  Brug. ;  Laraai-ok,  1801). 
Siliqaaria  giblia  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  p.  347,  Plate  93,  figs.  5, 5a,  1858. 

Caribbean  Sea,  West  Indies,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Cod.  Simi- 
lar if  not  identical  species  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central 
America,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Vioeyard  Sound  and  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  not  uncommon ;  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  abundant. 
Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  very  common  (Cones).  Alabama  (Migbels). 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida ;  in 
the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina ;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

The  name,  Siliquaria,  Schumacher,  1817,  adopted  for  this  genus  by 
several  recent  writers  cannot  be  retained,  because  pieoceupied  by  Bru- 
giere,  1791,  and  by  Lamarck  (see  Syst.  des  Anim.,  1801,  p.  98)  for  a 
genus  of  Yermetidee. 

This  genus  is  widely  different  from  the  restricted  genus  SoUcurtus 
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Blainv.,  •lS2i,^Macha  Okeii,  1835,  and  undoubtedly  beloDgs  to  the 
Tellinidw,  near  Psammobia,  as  shown  by  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts. 
(See  page  373  and  Plate  xxvi,  fig.  181). 

Tagelus  divisus.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  218.    {p.  433.) 

Dall,  op.  cit.,  p.  251,  1870.  SoJen  diviaus  Spengler,  op.  cit.,  p.  %,  1794  (t.  Gould). 
SoUn  bulens  Chemnitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  203,  Plate  198,  fig.  1939, 1799.  Solen  fragiUa 
Pulteney,  Dorset  Catal.,  p.  28,  Plate  4,  fig.  5,  179S  (t.  Gould).  Solen  centralU 
Say,  Jonrc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  316,  1822.  SoIecuTtm  SMens 
Forbes  and  Hanley,  op.  oit,,  vol.  i,  p.  266 ;  Stimpsou,  Shells  of  New  England, 
p.  23.  Soleotriv.i  divisus  Gould,  Invert,,  ed.  ii,  p.  44,  fig.  368.  Madia  dlr^a 
Gray,  Catal,  Brit.  Moll.,  p.  160.  Lsguminaria  Flmidana  Conrad,  Proo.  Acad. 
Nat.  Soi.,  Philad.,  vol,  iv,  p,  121, 1848,  MempUura  iidentala  Conrad,  Catal. 
Solenidio,  Amer.  Jour.  Conch.,  vol.  iii,  Appendix,  p.  23,  1S67. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  and  West  Indies  to  Cape  Cod.  Vineyard  Sound  and 
Buzzard's  Bay,  not  common.  Rhode  Island,  rather  common,  (Gould). 
Fort  Macon,  Xorth  Carolina,  common,  (Coues),  Tampa  Bay,  ITlorida, 
(Conrad,  Jewett). 

Macojia  peagilis  Adams.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  232. 
H.  and  A.  Adams,  Gonera,  vol.  ii,  p.  400,  1858. 

Var,  fusca  =  Macomafusca  Adams,     (p.  359.) 

Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  400;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  93,  fig.  400.  Peammobia fuBca 
Say,  Joar.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  vol.  v,  p.  220, 1826.  So nyuijioinria/useo  Con- 
rad, Aiuer,  Mar.  Couch.,  p.  34,  Plate  7,  iig.  1,  1631 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  66, 
fig.  42. 

Var.  fraf/ilis. 

Fenva  fi-a/jiUs  O.  i  ibr  ci  s   I    i    i  Cr  uU    lii,i    i    413,  17S0.     Tdlinu  GrSnlmi- 
dica  Beck,  Lyell   in  Iraus   Geol    Soo    London  vol  v,  p.   137,  Plate  16,  fig. 8, 
1841.    Maeama  C mitt  idua Paciard  Mem  Boston  ^oc,  vol.  i,  pp.  33.^, 243, etc, 
1866;  Dawson,  Notes  on  Post  Pliocene  Geology  of  Canada,  p.  72,  from  Cana- 
dian Naturalist,  vol.  vi,  1872.     Tellma  Fabncii  Hanley;  Sowerby,  Thesaurus,  p- 
112,  (t.Morch). 
Georgia  to  Greenland.     Var.  fusca  is  abundant  on  the  entire  coast  of 
New  England,  Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey.   Georgia  (Say,  Couper). 
Var.  fragilis  is  abundant  from  Long  Island  Sound  and  Massachnsetts 
Bay  to  Labrador,    The.two  forms  grade  into  one  another  insensibly. 

A  closely  related  but  apparently  distinct  species,  M.  Ballkica  (lAnni, 
sp.},  is  abundant  in  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  regarded  as  identical  by  several  writers.  Another 
similar  form,  inconspicua  (Sowerby),  occurs  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  but  is  regarded  as  distinct  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter  and  others. 
As  a  fossil,  var.  fragilis  is  abundant  in  the  Post- Pliocene  deposits  of 
New  England,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Labrador,  and  Greenland ;  'ear, 
fitsca  occurs  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  New  England,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina. 
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Macoma  sabulosa  Morch. 

Tdlina  (Macoma)  aabuJoaa  Miiroh,  m  Natnrli.   Bidtag  til  Beskr.  af  Griiulacd,  p 

90, 1357.     TelUna  iobuToaa  Spengler,  Skrivt.  Nat.,  vol.  iv,  part  2,  1798.     TelUna 

proxima  Gray,  Zotil.  Beechey's  Voyagfj,  p.  154,  Plate  44,flg.  4,1839.     TeUina 

aardiAa  Conthoay,  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  59,  Plate  3,  fig.  11, 1839. 

Sanguimlaria  sordida  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  67,  1841,      TelUna  lata  Lov^n, 

Ofvers,  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.,  Forhaiid.,  vol.  si,  p.  195,  1846  (not  Tellitta  lata 

Gmelin,    1790,  which  is  a  Tkracia,   t.  Mfirch).      TelUna  ealearea  Lyell,  PhD. 

Trans.,  1838  (not   ChemnitE,  1782  =  a  Jfitetca,  t.  Moroli).    Macoma  pyoxima 

Gould,  ed.  il,  p.  95,  fig. 401;  tliis Report,  p.  50S.  'Macoma  catcarea  Adams; 

Dawson,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

Counecticut  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  iiortheru  coasts  of  Europe;  North 

Pacific ;  south  on  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Hakodadi,  Japan  ;  aud,  perhaps 

(as  M.  expansa,  a  doubtful  variety),  on  the  west  coast  of  America  south 

to  Paget  Sound.     Off  Bloelt  Island,  in  29  fathoms,  rare;  Oasco  Bay,  3 

to  60  fathoms,  not  uncommon ;  Quahog  Bay,  Maine,  3  to  5  fathoms,  soft 

mud,  large  and  abundant ;  Bay  of  Pundy,  4  to  80  fathoms.     Stoniogton 

and    Stratford,   Connecticut   (Linsley);    Saint    George's  Bank   (S.  I. 

Smith).     Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Maine,  T^ew  Brunswick,  Canada, 

Labrador,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  TelUna  tenera  Leach,  1818  (mow  Say),  has  been  regarded  as  a 
synonym  of  this  species  by  most  writers ;  Morch  considers  it  identical 
with  M.  fragUis. 

Angulus  tenee.   Plate  XXVI,  flg.  180 ;  Plate  XXX,  flg.  223.  (p.  358.) 
TelUna  (Angulm)  tenera  H.  anil  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p,  398,  lB58.     Angu- 

laa  Uiier  Verrill,  Amer.   Joar,   Science,   vol.  iii,   p.  290,  Plato  6,  figa.  1,   la, 

1372.      TelHna  tenera  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  Philad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  303, 18S2 ; 

Haoley,  EecentShells,  p.  &''),  Plat6  9;fig.  38;  Gould,lnvertTre5.  i,p.68,fig.44; 

ed.  ii,  p.  97,  fig.  403. 
Florida  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Common  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  Long  Island  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound, 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  less  common  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Gasp6,  Canada  (Dawson).  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina  (Cones).  A 
closely -allied  form  (A  decUvie  =  TelUna  declivis  Conrad,  Journ.  Acad. 
N.  Sc,  Phil.,  vol.  vii,  p.  131)  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia. 

Angulus  tbnbllus  Verrill.     Plate  XXX,  fig.  224. 

Angulus  modest'ia  Verrill,  Amer,  Jour.  Science,  vol.  iii,  pp.  210,  285,  Plate 
6,  figs.  2,  2a,  1872 ;  this  Report,  p.  418,  (moji  Carpenter,  1S64). 
Shell  smooth,  shining,  more  or  less  iridescent,  with  very  fine  concen- 
tric striie.  Form  similar  to  that  of  A.  tener,  but  more  oblong,  and  with 
the  anterior  dorsal  margiu  nearly  straight,  or  even  slightly  concave ; 
the  beaks  are  at  about  the  posterior  third,  aud  scarcely  prominent ;  the 
posterior  end  slopes  rapidly,  and  is  subtruncate  at  the  end;  the  ven- 
tral margin  is  bnt  slightly  convex  in  the  middle,  and  sub-parallel  with 
the  dorsal  margin.  The  shell  is  often  a  little  thickened,  and  firmer  than 
in  A.  tener,  but  is  sometimes  as  thin.     Color,  pink,  light  straw-color,  or 
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white ;  often  banded  eonceotrieally  with  these  colors.  The  hinge-mar- 
gin is  stouter  and  the  teeth  stronger  than  in  A.  tener,  and  difl'ereut  in 
relative  size  and  proportions ;  the  ligament-plate  is  also  longer. 

Long  Island  Sound  and  Vineyard  Sound  ;  4  to  10  fathoms,  mud  and 
sand. 

Tellina  tenta  Say.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  233.    (p.  432.J 

American  Conehclogy,  Part  vii,  Plate  65,  flg.  3,  1837;  Binney's  Say,  p.  228  ;  Han- 
ley,  Eecent  Shellsr  p.  &>,  Plate  14,  fig.  10 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  68,  fig.  43 ;  ed. 
ii,   p.  96,  fig.  402.      TvlUita  (Peron(ea)  tenta  H.  and  A,  Atlaiiis,  Genera,   vol.  ii, 
p.  499,  1858. 
Cape  Cod  to  South  Carolina.  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  2 
to  10  fathoms,  mud,  common ;  Long  Island  Sound  ;  Great  Egg  Harbor. 
Greenport, Long  Island  (S.  Smith);  i'ort  Macon,  Sorth  Carolina  (Ooues); 
South  Carolina  (Say). 
Fossil  in  tlio  Post- Pliocene  of  South  Carolina 

Tellina  versicolor  Cozzens. 

Jay,  Catalogue  Shells,  ed.  ii,  p.  12,  183G  ;  Dekay,  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  Moll.,  p. 
208,  Plate  96,  fig.  278. 
Glass  Honse  Point,  near  New  York  {Cozzens);  Stratford,  Connecticut 
(Linsley). 

I  have  met  with  no  shells  corresponding  precisely  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  species. 

Gasteanella  Verrill. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  yol.  iii,  p.  28fi,  1872. 
"  Shell  obloDg,  more  or  less  irregular,  and  sometimes  with  the  ven- 
tral margin  inflexed;  pallial  sinus  iarge;  ligament  external,  elongated. 
Eight  valve  with  two  small  cardinal  teeth  ;  the  posterior  one  thin, 
directed  obliquely  backward.  Left  valve  with  two  cardinal  teeth  ;  the 
posterior  one  stout,  bilobed  ;  tlie  anterior  one  smaller,  No  distinct  lat- 
eral teeth.  Animal  with  long,  slender,  separate  siphonal  tubes,  with  a 
simple  circle  of  papillio  at  the  ends  ;  mantle  well  open  anteriorly  ;  foot 
ligulate.  The  curious  little  shell  for  which  this  genus  is  constituted 
apparently  resembles  Qastrana  more  than  any  other  described  genus." 

Gabtkamella  TUMiDA  Verrill.  Plate  XXVII,  fig.  190.  (p.  418.) 
American  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  310,  986,  Plate  6,  figs.  3,  3a,  1872. 
Shell  small,  variable  in  form,  swollen  above,  more  or  less  elongated 
oval,  or  oblong,  with  rounded  ends,  compressed  posteriorly.  The  beaks 
are  rounded,  somewhat  prominent,  incurved  but  not  approximate,  and 
directed  somewhat  forward ;  the  anterior  dorsal  margin  is  deeply  concave 
in  front  of  the  beaks,  but  without  a  distinct  lunule,  at  the  anterior  end 
regularly  rounded  or  a  little  prolonged,  compressed;  ventral  margin 
slightly  convex,  or  nearly  straight  and  sub-parallel  with  the  dorsal  mar- 
gin, or  incurved,  in  the  different  specimens;  posterior  end  broadly 
round.ed  in  some,  decidedly  prolonged  in  others;  dorsal  posterior  mar- 
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gin  usually  nearly  straight  for  at  least  lialf  its  length,  soaietimes  a  little 
convex  and  gradually  sloping  throug-hout,  Snrface  with  fine,  somewhat 
irregular,  concentric  strire,  slightly  iridescent.  Color  white,  with  the 
umbos  purple.    Length,  i"™;  height,  2.5™"". 

Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven,  4  to  6  fathoms,  shelly  and  grav- 
elly bottom,  among  hydroids  and  sponges  (A.  E.  V.). 

Abra  (cqiialia  Say. 

Ametican  Conch.,  Part  iii,  Plate  98;  outer  figures,  1831;  Binuoy's  Say,  p.  182, 

same  plate ;    Stimpson,  Check-List,  p.   3,   1B60.      Ampki^esma    cequalis  Say, 

Jonrn.  Acad.Nat.  Sei., Philadelphia,  vol. ii,  p.  307, 1S32 ;  American  Conuli.,  Part 

iii,  Plate  2S;  BiDDey's  Say,  pp.  100,182.     SemeUequalis  Verrill,  Amer.  Jour. 

Scifinee,  vol.  iii,- p.  210,  1872. 

Florida  and  Gnlf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Hatteras ;  rare  and  local  farther 

north.     Stonington,   Connecticut,  from  cod-stomachs  (Linsley).    Fort 

Macon,  North  Carolina,   abundant  (Cones,  Yarrow).     Texas   (Eoimer). 

Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina  (Say). 

The  occurrence  of  this  southern  species  at  Stonington  needs  confirm- 
ation.   I  have  seen  no  specimens  from  north  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
Fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Cl^iimgia  tellinoides  Conrad.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  221.     (p.  418.) 

Jonrn.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.,  Phil.id.,  vol.  vii,  p.  234, 1837;  Gould,  Invert.,  eU.  i,  p.  56, 
lig.  36;  ed.  ii,  p.  79,  fig.  390.    Mactra  telUnoides  .Conrad,  Jonrn.  Acad.   Nat. 
Soi.,  Phiiad.,  vol.  vi,  p.  258,  Plate  !),  figs.  2, 3, 1831. 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida.    Common  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  3  to  12  fathoms ;  I^ng  Island  Sound,  less  common,     fort  Macon, 
North  Carolina  (Coues,  YaiTOw).    Florida  (Conrad).    Fossil  in  the  Post- 
Pliocene  of  Nantucket  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina;  in 
the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina. 

Ceronia  arctata  Adams,  (p.  420.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Geueni,  yul.  ii,  p.  414, 18o8;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p,  80,  fig, 
331.  Mactra  arctata  Coorad,  Journ,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phiiad.,  vol.  vi,  p.  257, 
Plato  11,  fig.  1,  1331.    Mesodesma  arctata  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  57,  fig.  :J9. 

Long  Island  to  Eiver  Saint  Lawrence.  Stonington,  Connecticut 
(Linsley).  East  Hampton  and  Montauk,  Long  Island  (S.  Smith).  Nan- 
tucket (Gould).  Common  in  Massachusetts  Bay ;  CascoBay,  and  East. 
port,  Maine,  rare,    'Nova  Scotia  (Willis). 

Donaxfossor  Say. 

Journal  Aead.  Kat.  Sciences,  PLiladelpliia,  vol.  ii,  p,  306,  1822 ;  Biiiucy's  Say,  pp. 
99,  226,  piato  61,  fig.  2. 

This  species  may  possibly  occur  occasionally  ou  the  Southern  New 
England  coast,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authentic  instances.  I  have 
found  it  quite  common  living  on  the  outer  beach  at  Great  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey,  and  it  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  the  southern  side  of 
Long  Island. 
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Mactra  SOLIDISSIMA  Chemnitz.     Plate  XXVIII,  fig.  202.     (p.  358.) 

Conoh.,  X,  p.350,Plal«  170,  fig.  1656,  1783;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.5l;  ed.  ii,,p. 

73,  Ag.  387.    Mactra  gigantea  Lnm.,  Aniin.  Bans  Vert.,  ed.  ij,  vol.  vi,  p.  \)7.    Mae- 

tmsimiiieSay,  Joum.Acad.Nat.  Sci.,  Philaclelpliia.vol.  ii,p.  309, 1822;  Binnej'e 

8ar,p.  101,    ^rf*u(o  mUdUsima  Gray,  Charles  worth's  Mag.Nat.HiHt.,vol,i, 

p.  373, 1837 ;  H.  and  A.  Adams,  vol.  li,  p.  S78.    Hemimactra  eoUdUHma  Conrad, 

Amer.  Jouru.  Conch.,  toI.  iii,  appendix,  p.  33 ;  Perkins,  Proo.  Boat.  Son.  Nat. 

Hist.,  vol.  siii,  p.  346, 1869.    SphuU  Sagi  Gray,  op.  oit.,  p.  373. 

Florida  and  G-ulf  of  Mexico  to  Labrador;     Very  abundant  on  the 

outer  beach  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  Hew  Jersey,;  Long  Island;  Long 

Island  Sound;  Vineyard  Sound;  Cape  Cod ;  Massachusetts  Bay ;  Casco 

Bay;  Bay  of  Fundy,  low  water-mark  to  10  fathoms,  sandy.    Fort  Macon, 

North  Carolina  (Cones);  Labrador  (Packard);  Sfc.  George's  Bank  (S. 

L  Smith)  ;  West  Florida  (Jewctt) ;  Texas  (Btemer). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  at  Point  Shirley,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts 
(Stimpsou) ;  and  apparently  in  the  Miocene  of  North  and  Sonth  Carolina 
(Conrad,  as  "  M.  similis  ?,"). 

MumsiA  LATERALIS  Gray.    Plate  XXVI,  flg.  183,  B.     (p.  373.) 

Ciiatlesworth'aMag.  ofNat.  Hist.,  vol,  i,  p.  376, 1837;  Meek,  Smitlisoiiian  Ciieck- 
liists,  Miocene,  p.  II,  1864.    Mactra  lateralis  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat,  Soi.,  Philad,, 
vol.  ii,  p.  309,1823;  Gould, Invert.,  ed,  i,  p.  54,  figs.  34,  35;  ed,  ii,  p,  77,  fig. 
389.    StanMla  latm-alU  H,  and  A.  Adams,  Getera,  vol.  ii,  p.  38i,  1858 ;  Conrad, 
Proc.  Philad.  Acad.,  vol,  xiv,  p.  57.1,  1862. 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Florida,  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Galveston,  Texas.    Very  abundant  in  Long  Island 
Sound;  common  in  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  15  fath- 
oms, mud.    Boston  and  near  Lynn,  Massachusetts  (Gould).   Fort  Macon, 
North  Carolina  (Cones).    Georgia  (Couper).    Texas  (Rcemer). 

Fossil  in  thePost-PlioceneofVirginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina; 
and  Florida  (Saint  John's  Eiver);  in  the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina;  and 
in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Peteicola  PHOLADIFORMIS   Lamarck.     Plate  XXVII,   fig.  199,     (p. 
372.) 

Aniin.  sans  Vert.,  ed.  i,  vol.  v._.  p.  505,1818;  e<l,  ii,  vol.  vi,  p.  l.W;  Say,  Aiuer. 
Conch.,  Part  vi,  Plate  60,  flg.  1,  1834 ;  Binney's  Say,  p.  'J22  (same  plate) ;  Han 
ley.  Recent  Shells,  p.  52,  Plate  13,  fig.  49 ;  Gould,  Invert,,  ed,  i,  p.  63 ;  ed.  ii,  p 
90,  figs,  398,  399.  Petrimla  fomicata  Say,  Journ.  Acad,  Sat.  Sci,,  Philadelphia 
vol.  ii.p.  319,1832.  Pelrieola  dactylua  Say,  Amer.  Conch.,  Part  vi,  Plate  60, 
fig.  3  (lioii  Sowerliy,  Hanley,  etc.) ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  65 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  92 
fig,  41, 

Florida  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Massachusetts  Bay ;  local  and  more 
rare  farther  north,  at  Quahog  Bay,  Maine;  and  in.the  southern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  as  at  Prince  Edward's  Island  (Dawson) ; 
Nova  Scotia  (Willis).  Very  common  in  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New 
Haven;  Buzzard's  Bay;  Vineyard  Sound  (Lackey's  Bay,  etc.);  and 
Massachusetts   Bay  {Chelsea,    Nahant,    etc).     Fort  Macon    (Coues); 
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Florida  (Conrad);  Texas  (Bctimer) ;  Cuba  (D'Orbiguy).  Fossil  in 
the  Post-Plioeene  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida;  and 
in  the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina.  A  similar  form,  if  not  identical 
(P.  Carolinensis  Conrad),  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  South  Carolina. 

A  species  scarcely  to  be  distingnished  from  this  was  sent  to  me  in 
large  numbers  from  La  Paz,  Golf  of  California,  by  Captain  Pederaen. 

Vknus  mbbcbnaria  Linn6.    Plate  XXVI,  fig.  184  (animal),     (p.  359.) 
Sjstema  Nature,  ed,  xii,  p.  1131,  lTfi7 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  35,  fig.  67  ;  ed: 
ii,  p.  133,  fig.  445.      Mercmaria  violacea   Sohumacher,  Easai   d'un   Nonvean 
Syst.,  p.  135,  Plate  10,  fig.  3,  1817 ;  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  419.     Mercenaria 
mercenaria  Clienn,  Man,  Conoh.,  vol.  ii,  p,  82,  flgs.  356-358,  1863.      Craisivmna 
mereenaria  Perkins,  Proe.  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  siii,  p.  147,  ISPS.    V&im 
iiotata  Say,  Journ.  Acad,  Nat.  Sei.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  ii,  p.  271,  1822  (variety) ; 
Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  87,  fig.  67 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  135,  fig.  446.     Venaa   jir<Kparca 
Say,  op.  cit.,  p,  971, 1839 ;  Binney's  Say,  p.  95. 
Florida  to  Massachusetts  Bay ;  more  rare  and  local  farther  north,  at 
Quaho^  Bay,  Maine;  Nova  Scotia  (Willis) ;  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.    It  is  not  found  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  east  of  Kennebeck  Kiver,  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Very  common  in  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound, 
and    southward.       Fort   Macon    (Cones) ;    South   Carolina  (Gibbes) ; 
Georgia  (Couper) ;  Texas  (Kcemet).     Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Point 
Shirley,  Nantucket  Island,  Gardiner's  Island,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina ;  in  the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina  :  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Callista  CONVEXA  Adams.     Plate  XXX,  tig.  219.     (p.  432.) 

H.  aud  A.  Adams,  Geuoro,  vol.  ii,  p.  425,  1858.  Cytherea  eoiivexa  Say,  Joiiru.  Acad. 
Nat.  Soi.,  Phil.,  vol.  iv,  p.  149,  Plate  I'i,  fig.  3, 1834  (fossil) ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed. 
i,  p.  84,  fig.  49 ;  eA.  ii,  p.  131,  fig.  444  (recent).  2>(one  coavexa  Deahayea,  Catal. 
Concli.  Biv.,  British  Mnaeuiu,  p.  71,  1853.  CytJterea  mon-huana  Ltusley,  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  slviii,  p.  276, 1S45  (no  description) ;  Gonld,  op,  cit,,  ser.  ii,  vol. 
V),  p,  233, 1848  (young).  Cylherea  Sayava  Conrad,  Amsr,  Jonr.  Sci,,  ser.  i,  vol. 
xxiii,  p.  345, 1833  (recent) ;  Fosaila  of  the  Medial  Tertiary  of  the  U.  S.,.p.  13,  Plata 
7,  fig.  3,  1836  (fossil).  Cytherea  Sayii  Perkins,  Proc;,  BoatoQ  Soo.  Nat.  Hiat., 
vol.  liii,  p.  147, 18^.  CallUta  {CaryatU)  convexa  Bomer  ;  Verrill,  Amer.  Jour, 
Soi.,  vol,  xlis,  p.  377,  March,  1870. 

New  Jersey  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina, 
dead  valves  on  the  beach,  plenty,  but  perhaps  fossil,  (Cones,  Yarrow). 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey ;  Long  Island  Sound ;  Vineyard  Sound, 
and  Buzzard's  Bay,  3  to  10  fathoms,  mud,  common;  Casco  Bay,  3  to 
8  fathoms,  mud,  adult,  living;  Eastport,  Maine,  rare.  Nova  Scotia 
(Willis);  Prince  Edward's  Island  (Dawson). 

Fossil  ia  the  Post- Pliocene  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ;  in  the 
Pliocene  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland,  North 
ftnd  South  Carolina. 

The  name  Sayana  given  to  this  species  in  1833  (loc.  cit.)  by  Mr.  Con- 
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radj  was  accompanied  hy  a  short  description  of  .recent  specimens  from 
Ehode  Island  and  Xew  Jersey.  He  gave  C.  eonvexa^&y  as  a  synonym, 
however,  remarliing  that  it  "  appears  not  to  difter  from  the  C.convexa 
of  Say,  but  I  have  changed  the  name  because  M.  Broguiart  had  pre- 
viously applied  it  to  a  very  dissimilar  species."  More  recently,  how- 
ever, he  has  indicated  his  belief  that  the  two  are  distinct  (Catal.  Miocene 
Shells,  in  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  575,  1802),  although  he  recog- 
nizes the  "  Sayana"  as  a  Miocene  shell,  bat  he  has  not  pointed  out  the 
differences,  if  any  exist,  so  far  as  known  to  uie.  Should  the  recent  shell 
prove  to  be  distinct  from  the  fossil  one  described  by  Say,  it  should 
therefore  bear  the  name  CalUsta  Sayana. 

In  this  species  the  animal  is  white,  or  pale  salmon-color.  The  border 
of  the  mantle  sometimes  protrudes  considerably  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
shell,  and  is  delicately  undulated  or  frilled;  the  siphon  tubes,  in  full 
expansion,  are  smooth  and  rather  longer  than  the  shell,  and  are"  united 
quite  to  the  ends;  the  oriflcea  are  simple,  without  apparent  papillie, 
and  the  branchial  ia  considerably  larger  than  the  other;  a  well-marked- 
groove  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  siphon,  indicating  the 
partition  between  the  tubes. 

TOTTEMIA  GEJIMA  Perkins.    Plate  XXX,  flg.  220.     (p.  350.) 

Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii,  1869  (in  errata)  ;  by  error,  TotUidana 
(p.  148).  Feiras  gemma  Totten,  Amor.  Jonr.  Soienoe,  vol.  ssvi,  p.  367,  figs.  2a,  d, 
1834.  Gemma  gemma  Deshayes,  Catal.  Concli.  Biv.,  British  MnBeom,  p.  lla, 
1853 ;  H.  and  A.  Ad^ma,  Genera,  vol.  it,  p.  419,  Plate  107,  fig.  3.  Gemma  ToUmi 
Stimpaon,  Check-List,  p.  3,  1H60. 

South  Carolina  to  Labrador.  Very  abundant  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
Buzzard's  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  Nantucket,  and  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
common  in  Oasco  Bay,  and  at  Grand  Menan  Island.  Nova  Scotia  ( Willis), 
Prince  Edward's  Island  (Dawson).  Indian  Harbor,  Labrador  (Packard). 
Port  Macon,  North  Carolina  (Cones), 

An  allied  species  {T.sphmrica  H.  0.  Lea,  sp.)  occurs  in  the  .'Miocene  of 
Virginia. 

ToTTENiA  Manhattensis  Verrill. 

Venus  MankatteiiHa  Prime,  in  Jaj'a  Catalogue  of  Shells,  ed.  iv,  supplement, p. 

466,1852.     Vettiia  (Qemvia)  ManliaUeiisia  Prime,  AudoIs  Lye.  Hat.  Hist.  K.  Y., 

vol.  vii,  p.  482  (fignre),  1&62.    Gemma  Manhatteitsis  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  13Hi 

fig.  449. 

North  Carolina  to  Vineyard  Sound.     Hell  Gate  (Prime).     Greenport 

and  Huntington,  Long  Island  (S,  Smith).     Near  New  Haven,  rare. 

Fort  Jlacou,  North  Carolina  (Yarrow). 

I  have  seen  but  few  specimens  of  this  shell  and  am  not  fully  satisfied 
that  it  is  distinct  from  the  preceding.  Its  color  i5  not  constant,  some 
specimens  being  pale  straw-color,  others  puiplish  Mr  Prime  originally 
described  it  as  white. 
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Cypkina  Islawdioa  Lamarck.    Plate  XXVIII,  flg.  201.    {p.  508.) 

Animanx  saus  Vert.,  ed.  ii,  vol.  vi,  p.  290 ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  83 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  443. 
Teaas  lalandica  LinnS,  Sjst.  Nat.,  ed.  sii,  p.  1131. 
Eastern  end  of  Long  Island  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  tlie  nortliern 
European  coasts  southward  to  Euglaud,  Off  Block  Island,  29  fathoms, 
sandy  mud ;  off  G-ay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud ; 
common  in  Case©  Bay,  10  to  80  fathoms;  Bay  of  Fundy,  6  to  S)0 fath- 
oms ;  Saint  George's  Bank,  45  fathoms;  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
Montauk,  Long  Island  (S.Smith).  Fossil  in  the  Post- Pliocene  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland,  England,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In 
North  America  it  appears  not  to  have  been  found  fossil  hitherto,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  be  rare  in  our  northern  Post-Pliocene  or  glacial  de- 
posits, if  not  altogether  absent. 

Caedium  PiNNULATUii  Conrad.    Plate  XXIX,  fig.  209.     (p.  505.) 

Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Soieneea,  Pbiladelpliia,  ser.  i,  vol.  vi,  p.  360,  Plate  11.  lig.  9, 
1831;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.i,p.9U,flg.57;  ed.  ii,p.  141,  flg.  453. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Southern  Labrador.  Near  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, rare ;  Bnzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  4  to  12  fathoms,  common ; 
very  common  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Oasco  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  3  to  80  fathoms.  Labrador,  south  of  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle  {Packard).  Huntington,  Gardiner's  and  Peconic  Bays,  Long 
Island  (8.  Smith.)     Off  New  London,  Connecticut,  (coll.  T.  M.  pWdden). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Plioeeoo  of  New  Brunswick. 

LvEViCAEDiUM  MoBTOHi.     Plate  XXIX,  flg.  208.     (p.  358.) 

Perkius,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,,  vol.  xiii,  p.  1.50, 1869.  Cai-diMiB  Mortoai  Con- 
rad, op,  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  359,  Plate  10,  tigs.  5, 6, 7 ;  jGonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  91 ; 
Liocardiun  Mortoai  Stimuaon,  CIieck-List,  p.  2, 1960 ;  Gould,  luvert.,  ed.  ii,  p. 
143,  fig.  453, 

Florida  and  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Cod ; 
rare  and  local  farther  north.  Common  in  Long  Island, Sound,  Buzzard's 
Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  and  about  Nantucket.  Dartmouth  Lakes,  Hal- 
ifax, Nova  Scotia  (Willis,  t.  Gould).  West  Florida  (Jewett).  Fort  Macon 
(Coues).    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Sontli  Carolina. 

Serripes  Griinlandicm  Beck  [Aphrodite  Qrbnlandtca  Stirapson  ;  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,p.  144,  flg.  454).  This  species  wasrecorded  asfrom  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut,  by  Linsley,  but  has  not  since  been  found  south  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  inhabitant  of  our 
■waters.  It  occurs  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  is 
rare  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Labrador.  Casco  Bay 
.and  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  8  to  30  fathoms,  rare,  (A.  E.  V.). 

CsrCLOCABDiA  BOEEALis  Courad.    Plato  XXIX,  fig.  216.     (p.  418.) 

Amer.  Joum,  Conohology,  vol.  iii,  p.  191,  1867,  Cardita  frorealis  Conrad,  Amer, 
Mar.  Conoh.,  p.  39,  Plate  8,  flg.  1, 1831 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  94,  fig.  59 ;  ed.  ii, 
p.  lid,  fig.  455.  Adindboha  horealis  H.  and  A.  Adama,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  487;  IB56. 
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(?)  Venericardiii  criirarla  Say,  Amer.  Concli.,  Part  v,  cover,  1833 ;  Binney's  Say, 

p.  a05.     (T)  VeiKricardi<i  granulata  Say,  J  oar.  A.  Nat.   Sci.,Philadelpbia,  vol. 

iv,  p.  143,  Plate  13,  flg.  1.     Cardila  graimlata  Conrad,  Poasils  of  Medial  Tert. 

of  U.  S.,  p.  13,  Plate?,  fig.  1. 
Sew  Jersey  to  Labrador.  Common  in  tlie  deeper  parts  of  Vineyard 
Bonnd,  near  its  moutti,  and  off  Gay  Head  aud  Bnzzard's  Bay,  10  to  25 
fathoms;  off  Bloct  Island,  29  fathoms;  very  common  in  CaacoBay,Bay 
of  Fuudy,  and  Gulf  of  Sainfc  Lawrence,  3  to  80  fathoms.  Sandy  Hook, 
and  Montauk,  Long  Island  (S.Smith).  Off  New  London,  Conuecticnt 
(T.  M.  Prudden).  Saint  George's  Bank,  25  to  65  fathoms,  (S.  I.  Smith). 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  50  fathoms;  Chateau  Bay,  50  fathoms ;  Long  Island, 
Labrador,  15  fathoms,  (Packard).  A  species,  regarded  as  identical  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  occurs  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America  as  far  south 
as  Catalina  Island,  aud  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia, 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Gardiner's  Island ;  Nantucket  and  Point 
Shirley,  Massachusetts ;  and  Labrador.  The  Miocene  form,  C.  granu- 
lata  (Say,  sp.)  is  very  closely  allied  to  this,  if  not  identical.  It  is  found 
in  Virginia  an*  Maryland. 

OtcloCAEDIA  Novanglijg  Morse.     Plate  XXIX,  flg.  215.     {p.  418.) 

Actinoholus  {Cijeloeardia)  Nava-angUai  Morse,  First  Annual  Report  of  Trustees 

of  Peabody   Acadi  of  Science,  Salora,  p.  76,  cut,  1869.     CydocaTdia  Nomng- 

Uw  Vorrill,  Amer.  Jonru,  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  211, 1872. 

Connecticut  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    Mouth  of  Vineyard  Sound 

and  off  Gay  Head,  10  to  25  fathoms ;  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fandy, 

3  to  40  fathoms,  not  uueommon.     Oft'  New  London,  Connecticut  (T.  M. 

Prudden ). 

ASTARTE  UNDATA  Gould.    Plate  XXIX,  flg.  203.    (p.  508.) 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  80,  fig.  46,  1841  (pTOviaional  name);  PhilLppi,  Abbildangen  und 
Besdir.iieuer  Oder  wenig  gek.  Coneli.,YOl.  ii,  p.  1,  Plate  1,  fig.  1,  IS50;  Verrill, 
Amer.  Jour,  Science,  vol,  iii,  p.  213,  1872.     Craaina  latlaulca  Hanley,  Recent 
Sliells,  p.  87,  Plate  14,  fig.  35,  1843.    Aatarte  sulcata  Gould,  Invert,,  ed.   i,  p.  78, 
flg.  46,  1841  (not  of  European,  writers);  ed.  ii,  p.  119,  fig.  433  (poor  figure, 
from  au  old,  deformed  shell). 
Var.  liitea=  Aatarle  luiea  Perkins,  Proe.  Baaton  Soc,  Kat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  150, 
figure.  1869. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence.   Off  Gay  Head  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
Vineyard  Sound,  8  to  25  fathoms,  common  ;  off  Block  Island,  29  fath- 
oms; very  common  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fnndy,  5  to  100  fathoms; 
Saint  George's  Bank,  20  to  85  fathoms.     Off  Now  London,  Connecticut, 
(T.  M.  Prudden).     Southern  part  of  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence   (Whit- 
eaves).    Var.  lutea^  occurs  rarely  near  New  Haven  (Perkins) ;  and  more 
frequently  off  Gay  Head  and  in  Vineyard  Sound,  8  to  19  fathoms,  Svith 
the  ordinary  varieties.    Ifc  resembles  the  European  suleata  more  than  the 
common  or  typical  varieties  do,  but  passes  insensibly  into  the  ordinary 
forms.     The  shells  referred  to  undata,  by  Dawson  and  Whiteaves,  from 
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Gasp6,  Canada,  are  not  tUis  species,  but  a  short  variety  of  A.  elliptica. 
The  latter  is  a  much  more  Eorthern  shell,  and  I  have  dredged  but  one 
specimen  on  the  New  England  coast  (off  Casco  Bay,  65  fathoms). 

Fossil  at  Point  Shirley,  Massachnsetts,  in  the  Post-Pliocene,  (Stimp- 
SOQ,  as  A.  sulcata) ;  and  at  Gardiner's  Island  (S.  Smith). 

ASTAHTE  CASTANEA  Say.    Plate  XXIX,  fig.  2(»4.    {p.  432.) 

American  Conchology,  Parti,  1930,  Plate  1 ;  Biuney'a  Say,  p.  150,  Plate  1 ;  Gould, 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  76,  fig.  45;  ed.  ii,  p.  117,  fig.  431.     Venas  eastanea  Say,  Joum. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  PMlad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  373,  1823;  Binnej'a  Say,  p.  96.     Craseiita 

eastanea  Lamarck,  Aniin.  saas  Vurt.,  ed.   ii,  vol.  vi,  p.  258;  Ilauley,  Eeeent 

Sbells,  p.  88,  Plate  9,  fig.  27. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  Nova  Siiotia.  Common  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island,  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Cape  Cod ; 
Long  Island  Sound, -not  very  common;  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  5  to  20  fathoms,  frequent;  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fandy,  5  to  20 
fathoms,  not  common.  Massachusetts  Bay,  abundant,  (t.  Gould).  Saint 
George's  Bank,  25  to  40  fathoms,  (S.  I.  Smith).  Halifax  and  Sable 
Island,  Nova  Scotia  (Willis).  Off  Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia  (A.  B.  V.)- 
Off  New  London,  Connecticut  (T.  M.  Prndden).  Fossil  in  the  Post- 
Pliocene  at  Nantucket  and  Point  Shirley,  Massachusetts. 

ASTAETE  QUADRASS  Gould.    Plate  XXIX,  fig.  205.     (p.  509.) 

Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  81,  fig.  43,  1341 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  123,  fig.  434  ;  Verrill,  Amer.  Joum.  Sci., 
vol.  iii,  p.  ^87,  1872.    Astarte  ForUandiea  MigheLs,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  iv,  pp.  330,  345,  Plate  16,  flg.  3,  1343  (variety) ;  Gould,  lovert.,  ed.  ii,  p. 
127,  fig.  441. 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    Mouth  of  Vine- 
yard Sound,  and  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  19  to  25  fathoms,  rare  j  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  ;  Casco  Bay ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  6  to  40  fathoms,  not  un- 
common.    Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith).     Gulf  of  Saiut  Lawrence 
(Whiteaves), 

Var.  Portlandica  occurs,  with  intermediate  forma,  in  Casco  Bay  and 
Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  25  fathoms,  not  common. 

GOULDIA  MACTKACEA  Gould.    Plate  XXIX,  flgs.  200,  207.     (p.  418.) 

Ittvert,,  od.  ii,  p.  128,  fig.  442,  1870.    Astarte  mactracea  Linsley,  Amer.  Jour.  Soi., 

vol.  ilviii,  p.  275  (figure),  1845  ;  Gould,  op.  eit.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  vi,  p.  233,  figs.  1, 

2,  1848.    (_f)Astari6    lanalafa  Conrad,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Fhilad.,  vol. 

vii,  p.  151,  1337  ;  Fossils  of  tte  Medial  Tertiary  of  tlie  U.  S.,  p.  45,  Plate  21,  fig. 

8,  1840;   Goaldia  luuulata  Conrad,  Cafcal.  of  Miocene   Sheila,  in  Proc.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  vol.  siv,  p.  578,  1362. 
Florida  and  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Cod. 
Common,  living,  and  of  large  size,  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  especially  at  Wood's  Hole,  3  to  10  fathoms.  Stonington,  in 
stomach  of  cod  (Linsley).  Huntingtou  and  Greenport,  Long  Island 
(S.  Smith).  Off"  New  London,  Connecticut  (coll.  T.  M.  Prudden).  Fort 
Macon  (Cones).  South  Carolina  (Kurtz).  West  Florida  (E.  Jewett). 
Tampa  Bay  (Conrad). 
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Fossil  ( G.  lunulata)  in  the  Post- Pliocene  of  North  and  South  Carolina ; 
in  the  Pliocene  of  Sonth  Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  fossil  shell  is  probably  identical  with  the  recent  one,l)nt 
I  have  not  had  suitable  specimens  of  the  former  for  comparison ;  if 
identical,  the  species  should  he  called  G.  lunulata. 

LuciNA  FILDSA  Stimpson.    Plate  XXIX,  fig.  212.     (p.  509.) 

Sliella  of  New  Euglaad,  p.  17,  1851 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  93,  fig.  404.    Lu- 

cina  radala  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  C9  {non  Montagu,  ap.).    f  Lucina  contracta, 

Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philad.,  vol.  iv,  p.  145,  Plate  10,  fig.  8 ;  CoDrad, 

Fossils  of  the  Medial  Tertiary  of  U.  S.,  p.  40,  Plate  20,  fig.  5,  1840. 

Stouington,  Connecticut,  to  Maine.   OffBlockIsland,29  fathoms,  sandy 

mud;  off  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud;  Casco  Bay  and  Portland 

Harbor.     Stonington  (Linsley),    Boston  Harbor  (Stimpson).    Phillip's 

Beach.. (Holder).    Ehode  Island  (Conrad,  as  L.  contracta). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Gardiner's  Island  (S.  Smith).  L.  con- 
tracta occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia;  it  was  formerly  regarded  by 
Gosra^  a»  iderr^e^  witb  the  reeent  sb^l  from  Rhode  Island,  but  is 
probably  a  distinct,  though  closely-allied  species.  Mr.  Jeffreys  identi- 
fied this  species  with  i.  borealis  (Linn6)  of  Europe;  the  latter  is  also 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  at,  Vancouver  Island  and  Cataliua  Island 
(Cooper  and  P.  P.  Carpenter). 

Cyclas  dentata.    Plate  XXIX,  fig.  211.    (p.  418.) 

Luaina  deittaia  Wood,  General  Conoliology,  p.  195,  Plate  4fi,  fig.  7, 1815  ;  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  99, fig.  45.  Laeina  divaricatii  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  70,  (iion 
I.inni5,  sp).    Lvcina  strigilla  Stimpson,  Shells  of  New  England,  p.  17, 1851. 

Brazil  and  West  Indies  to  Cape  Cod.  Kot  uncommon,  dead,  but  rarely 
obtained  living,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  14  fathoms.  Coney  Island  (S. 
Smith).  Hantuckeb  (Gould).  St.  George's  Bant  (S.  I.  Smith).  Fort  Ma- 
con, North  Carolina,  abundant, "(Coues,  Yarrow).     Georgia  (Couper). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida;  and  in  the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina.  The  same,  or  a  closely- 
related  species,  {L.  Conradi  D'Orb.,  Prod.,  iii,  p.  117,  2194,  t.  Conrad,  in 
Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1862,  p.  577=L.  divaricata  Conrad,  Fossils 
of  Med.  Tert.,  p.  38,  Plate  20,  flg.  3)  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia. 

Ceyptodon  Gouldii  Adams.    Plate  XXIX,  fig.  213.    (p.  509.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  470,  1858 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  100,  fig. 
406.  Ludna  Gouldii  Philippi,  Zeitsoh.  f.  Malak.,  1845,  p.  74  (t.  Gould). 
ThgatiTa  Gouldii  Stimpson,  Shells  of  New  Eng.,  p.  17,  1851.  Liidna  flexaosa 
Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,p.  71, fig.  53  (aok  Montagu;  sp.). 

Stonington,  Connecticut,  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Off  Block 
Island,  29  fathoms ;  Buzzard's  Bay,  6  fathoms,  mud ;  common  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  5  to  60  fathoms,  muddy 
and  sandy.  Nova  Scotia  (Willis).  Ga8p6,  Canada  (Whiteaves).  Mur- 
ray Bay  (Da'wson).    Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  20  to  300  fathoms  (White- 
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aves).  Grreenland  (Morch),  Labrador,  15  to  50  fathoms,  (Packard).  Fos- 
sil iQ  the  Post- Pliocene  at  Montreal,  rare,  (Dawsou) ;  Brunswicli,  Matue 
(Packard). 

Possibly  some  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  specimens  raaj-  belong 
to  the  following  species. 

Cryptodon  OBBsra  Verrill.     Plate  XX[X,  iig.  214.     (p.  509.) 
American  Joum.  Keience,  vol.  iii,  pp.  211,  287,  Plate  7,  fig.  2,  1873. 

Shell  white,  irregularly  and  rather  coarsely  concentrically  striated, 
mnch  swollen  iu  the  middle;  the  transverse  diameter  nearly  equal  to 
the  length ;  the  height  considerably  exceeding  the  length.  The  beaks 
are  prolonged  and  turned  strongly  to  the  anterior  aide.  The  luiiular 
area  is  rather  large  and  snnken,  somewhat  flat,  in  some  cases  separated 
by  a  slight  ridge  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  portion.  Anterior  border 
with  a  prominent  roonded  angle;  ventral  margin  prolonged  and  round- 
ed in  the  middle;  posterior  side  with  two  strongly-developed  flexures, 
separated  by  deep  grooves.  Interior  of  shell  with  radiating  grooves, 
niost  conspicuous  toward  the  ventral  edge. 

Length  of  the  largest  specimen,  IS™"";  height,  18™' ;  thickness,  IS™'". 
The  smaller  apecimena  have  about  the  same  proportions. 

Six  single  valves,  some  of  them  quite  fresh,  were  obtained  off  Wo- 
man's Land  at  different  localities.  They  were  all  right  valves,  and  the 
smallest  was  12.5"'™  of  an  inch  in  height.  The  specimen  from  Labrador 
agrees  nearly  in  form  and  structure,  and  is  only  5,75"""  in  height  and 
5nira  iQ  length. 

This  species  appears  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  G.  fiexmsua  of  En- 
rope  than  to  C.  Gouldii.  Tlie  European  speeies  is  nearly  intermediate 
between  the  two  American  shells  in  form;  but  judging  from  the  speci- 
mens that  I  have  bad  opportunities  to  examine,  the  three  forms  ought 
to  bo  kept  distinct,  C.  Gouldii-is  a  thinner  and  more  delicate  shell, 
more  rounded,  relatively  much  longer,  and  is  seldom  more  than  6"""  to 
7'""'-in  breadth. 

Block  Island  to  Labrador.  East  of  Block  Island,  in  29  fathonis,'flne 
sandy  mud;  off  Gay  Head,  10  fathoms,  mud;  Casco  Bay,  60  fathoms, 
mud.  Labrador  (Packard).  East  of  Saint  George's  Bank,  430  fath- 
oms (S.  I.  Smith). 

Turfonia  minuta  Stimpson. 

Sliella  of  New  England,  p.  16,  1851  (hob  Alder,  Forbes  and  Hanley,  etc.);  Gould, 
Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  85,  fig.  39S,  Vei>«»  minuta  Fabricins,  Fauna  Griinlandica,  p. 
412,  178fl.  TuTlonia  nilida  Verriil,  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Sci.  vol.  iii,  p.  286,  Plate  7, 
figa,  4,  4n,  1872. 

Massaehnsebts  Bay  to  Greenland.  Common  under  stones  and  iu  rocky 
pools  at  low-water,  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Casco  Bay.  Although 
this  species  has  not  yet  been  found  south  of  Cape  Cod,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  will  probably  be  found  hereafter  on  the  more  exposed  rocky 

shores,  as  at  Point  Judith,  Watch  Hill,  or  on  some  of  the  outer  islands- 
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The  American  spedmeus  of  this  shell  differ  so  widely  in  form,  and 
especially  in  the  structure  of  the  hinge,  from  all  the  European  speci- 
mens with  which  I  have  compared  them,  as  well  as  from  the  descrip- 
tions and  flgnres,  that  I  cannot  regard  them  as  identical.  Dr.  Gonid  has 
well  defined  the  form  and  external  characters  of  our  shell.  I  have  seen 
no  European  specimens  so  elongated  in  form  as  the  American  examples 
seen  by  me  invariably  are,  bnt  depend  less  on  the  external  form  than  on 
the  structure  of  the  hinge  for  distinguishing  them.  (See  the  greatly  en- 
larged figure  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Science), 

Having  had  opportunities  to  study  northern  specimens  of  this  sUel!, 
since  I  gave  it  the  name  nitida,  I  have  become  fully  satisfied  that  tlie 
original  shell  described  by  Fabricius  is  identical  with  the  American 
species,  rather  than  with  the  European.  His  description  corresponds 
well  with  our  best  specimens.  The  European  species,  if,  as  I  believe, 
distinct  from  ours,  should,  therefore,  retain  the  name  T.  purpurea  {Mon- 
tagu, sp.);  and  minuta  should  be  restored  to  tlie  American  form. 

KELLii  PLANULATA  Slimpson.     Plate  XXX,  fig.  21i6.     (p.  310.) 

Shells  of  New  Eoglaoil,  p.  17, 1851 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  efl.  ii,  p.  83,  flg,  393.  KeUUi 
rubra  Gould,  iQvert.,  ed.  i,  p.  60,  (non  Moutago,  ep.). 
Longlaland  Bound  to  Greenland.  Kear  New  Haven,  Connecticnt,  rare; 
Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  1  to  8  fathoms,  not  common  ;  Casco 
Bay ;  Biistport,  Maine,  8  to  15  fathoms ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  ilontauk  and 
Greenport,  Long  Island,  low-water  to  6  fathoms,  mud ;  and  Gull  Island, 
low-water,  under  stones,  (S.  Smith),  Boston  Harbor,  5  fathoms,  shelly, 
(Stimpson).     Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia  (WiUis).     Greenland  (Miirch), 

MOH'l'ACUTA  ELBVATA  StimpSOU.      (p.  418.) 

SlielJs  of  New  Eue'ainl,  p.  16, 1851  ;  Gould,  Invert,,  ed.  ii.  p.  86,  fig.  393,    Moa- 
tacata  liiSmlata  OoaM,  luvert,,  ed.  i,  p.  59,  1341  (BOn  Montagu,  sp.,  1803). 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Massaehasetbs  Bay,     Savin  Eoek,  near  New 
Haven,  rare;  Nanshon  Island,  Vineyard  Sound,  rare.     Greenport,  Long 
Island  (S.  Smith).    New  Bedford  (Gould).     ObelseaBeach  (Stimpson). 

Lbpton  fabagella  Conrad. 

Marine  Conohology,  p.  53,  Plate  11,  fig.  3, 1831  ;   Diikjiy,  Nat,   History  of  Niiiv 
York,  MoHueca,  p.  243,  Plate  32,  fig.  307,  A,  B. 
Bhode  Island  (Conrad). 

I  have  not  seen  specimens  of  this  shell.    It  seems  to  be  rare  and  little 
known. 

A  elosely-related  species  {L.  inactroides  Conrad,  Fossils  Medial  Tert., 
p.  19,  Plate  X,  flg.  5, 1839)  is  found  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland. 

SOLBNOMYA  VELUM  Say.    Plate  XXIX,  flg.  210.     (p.  360.) 

Journal  Acad,  Nat.  Sciences,  Philad.,  vol.  ii,  p.  .'J17, 1822  {Solemya);  Gould,  Invert., 
ed.  i,  p,  35  ;  ed,  ii,  p.  48,  fig.  371. 
North  Carolina  to  Sova  Scotia.  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey ;  Long 
IslandSound,nearNew  Haven,  low-water  to  6  fathoms,  not  uncommon  ; 
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very  coramoE  in  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  5  fatlioms. 
especially  in  soft  mud,  in  coves;  Chelsea  Beacli,  etc.,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
coiumoD;  Casco  Bay,    rare.    ISova  Scotia   (Willis).    Huntington    and 
Greenport,  Long  Island,  rare,  (S.  Smith). 
SOLENOMTA  BOEEALIS  Totten. 

Amer,  Jour,  Science,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  366,  fig.  1,  h,  i,  1831  {Sohmga  iorealis) ;  Gould, 
luvert.,  ed.  i,  pi  36 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  50,  tg.  372. 

Coauecticut  to'Nova  Scotia.  Newport,  Rhode  Island  (Totten),  Chelsea 
and  Nahaut,  Massachusetts  (Gould).  Casco  Bay  and  Portland  Harbor 
rare;  Vineyard  Sound,  at  Cuttyhuuk Island,  rare.  Stoniugton,  Couuec- 
ticut  (Linsley). 

This  species  may  prove  to  be  only  the  matnre  state  of  the  preceding, 
but  I  have  never  seen  specimens  intermediate  in  character. 
YOLDIA  LIMATULA  Stimpson.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  232.    (p.  432). 

Shells  of  New  Eogland,  p.  9,  1851;  H.  and  A.  Adama,  Geuera,  voi.  ii,  p,  54S, 
Plate  126,  figs.  6,  56,  1358;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  154,  fig-  462.  JfiKala 
Umatula  Say,Amer.  Conoh.,  ii,  Plate  12,  middle  figures,  1831 ;  Gonld,  Invert., 
p,  98,  fig.  63.    Leda  Umatala  Stimpson,  Shells  of  New  England,  p,  10, 1851. 

North  Carolina  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Common  in  Long  Island 
Sound ;  Buzzard's  Bay  j  Vineyard  Sound ;  Casco  Bay,  in  2  to  12  fathoms, 
soft  mud ;  less  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  4  to  30  fathoms.  Beaufort, 
Sorth  Carolina  (Stimpson,  Coues),  Huiitiugtou  and  Greeoport,  Long 
Island  (8.  Smith).  Nova  Scotia  (Willis).  The  specimens  from  Long 
Island  Sonud  are  as  large  and  fine  as  the  northern  ones. 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina;  and  in  the  Pliocene  of  South  Carolina.  An  allied  species  (  Y 
Iwvis  Say,  sp.,  Conrad)  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina. 

Yoldia  viyalis  Stimpson ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  ICO,  fig.  467 ;  Jfiicula 
myalis  Couthouy,  1838.  This  is  often  confounded  with  Y.  Umatula,  though 
quite  distinct.  It  is  a  more  arctic  species,  ranging  from  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Spitzbergen,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  so  far  as  known  to  me.  The  shells  reported  as  such, 
that  I  have  seen,  are  Y.  Umatula.  Gould  reports  the  latter  as  from  Nord- 
laud  (McAndrew),  but  we  suspect  that  Y.  myalis  or  Y.  sapotilla  may 
have  been,  in  this  case,  mistaken  for  Y,  Umatula. 

TOLDiA  SAPOTILLA  Stimpsou,  1851.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  231.     (p.  509.) 

H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  548;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  159,  fig.  466. 
Xucula  sapotilla  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p,  100,  fig.  61,  1841 ;  Hanley,  Recent 
Shells,  p.  170,  Plate  20,  fig.  3.  X*da  (rnMia)  $apoliUa  Stimpson,  Sbells  of  New- 
England,  p.  10,  1851.  Yoldia  arcUca  Morch,  op.  cit.,  p.  93,  1857  (t.  Dawson, 
from  specimen ;  non  Y.  arctica  Sars). 
Long  Island  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  comparatively  rare  and  local,  cLiefly 

in  deep  water,  south  of  Cape  Cod.     Off  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud ; 

off  Buzzard's  Bay,  25  fathoms,  sand ;  east  of  Block  Island,  29  fathoms, 
27  V 
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flee  sandy  mud;  comraoD  in  Casco  Bay  aad  Bay  of  Fundy, 4tol00 
fatboms,  mud.  G-reenport,  Long  Island  (8.  Smitb).  Massachusetts 
Bay  (Gould).  Nova  Scotia  (Willis).  Labrador  (Packard).  G-reenland 
(Morch). 

This  species  seems  to  be  nutnown  among  our  Post-Pliocene  sbells. 
Having  examined  several  hundred  specimens  from  many  different  local- 
ities and  depths,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  Y.  lima- 
tula,  with  which  certain  writers  are  iucbued  to  uuite  it, 

Yoldia  Gouldii. 

Nacula  GouMii  DeKnj,  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  MoUuBca,  p.    180,  Plate  13,  fig. 
sai,  1843. 
This  was  originally  described  by  Dekay  as  from  Long  Islaud  Sound. 
I  have  seen  no  specimens  corresponding  with  the  description  in  all 
respects.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  sliort  variety  of  Y.  sapotilla. 

Yoldia  obesa  Stimpson,  1851.     (p.  509.} 

H.  and  A.  Adama,  Geuera,  vol.  ii,  p.  548,  1858  ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p,  155,  fig. 

463.    ieAi  obesa  Stimpaon,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol.  iv,  p.  i:i,  1851  ; 

Sheila  of  New  England,  p,  10,  Plate  2,  fijj.  1,  1851.    ifacala  navkulaHa  Mighele, 

Boston  .Tournal  Nat.  History,  p.  323, 1843  (iion  Conthouy,  Gould). 

Block  Island  to  Gulf  of  Saiut  Lawrence.     East  of  Block  Island,  29 

fathoms,  rare ;  Caseo  Bay  and  off  Oape  Elizabeth,  30  to  95  fathoms  ; 

Bay  of  Fundy,  40  to  100  fathoms,  rare ;  near  Saint  George's  Bank,  110 

and  150  fathoms  (Packard).    Massachusetts  Bay  (Stimpson), 

Yoldia  THRACiFOEMie  Stimpson,  1851.    (p.  509.) 

Smithsonian  Che ok-List,  p.  2,  1860;  H.  a,nd  A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  548, 
1858  ^ihj'aeUe/ormis) ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  eil.  ii,  p.  157,  fig.  465 ;  Miirch,  op.  cit.,  p. 
21,  1857.    Nucuta  thTOcit^ormis  Storer,  Boston  Jonr.  Nat.  History,  vol,  ii,  p.  12S, 
flgnre,  1838 ;  Goold,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  97,  fig.66.    Leda  tkradie/oriiiia  Stimpson, 
Shells  of  New  England,  p.  9, 1851.  Nueula  napicuiitrts  Conthouy,  Biiaton  Joaro. 
Nat.  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  178,  Plate  4,  fig.  4, 1939,  <,voung) ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i, 
p,  103,     T'ltdia  angalaris  Miiller,  op.  cit.,  p.  92,  1842  (t,  Mureh). 
Long  Island  to  Greenland.    Off  Fire  Island,  south  of  Long  Island,  ia 
10  fathoms ;  and  off  Eace  Point,  Cape  Cod,  in  30  fathoms,  (Stimpson). 
Not  uncommon,  and  of  large  size,  in  Casco  Bay,  15  to  95  fathoms ;  and 
Bay  of  Fnndy,  10  to  100  fathoms ;  near  Saint  George's  Bank,  85  fath- 
oms (Packard). 

Leda  tenxhsulcata  Stimpson.     (p.  509.) 

Shells  of  New  England,  p.  10, 1851 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  161,  fig.  4^.    N'ucnla 

teKwisulcaia  Couthouy,  Boston  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  64,  Plate  3,  fig.  8, 1338. 

Nueula  minuta  Gould,  Invert,,  ed.  i,  p.  101,  1841  (»on  Fabrieina,  sp'). 

Ehode  Island  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    Common  in  Masaaohnsetts 

Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  6  to  80  fathoms.     Nova  Scotia 

(Willis).     Newport,  Ehode  Island  (t.  S.  Smith).     Southern  part  of  the 

Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  ( Whiteaves).   Particularly  abundant  in  Eastport 

Harbor,  10  to  30  fathoms;  Saint  George's  Bank  and  vicinity,  40  to  150 
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fathoms  (Smith,  Packard).    Fossil  iu  tlie  Post-PIiooene  at  Saco  and 
Portland,  Maiue  (Packard);  f  Cauada  (Dawson,  as  L, ^emula,  \a.v). 

SfuOULA  PROXiBTA  Say.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  230.     (p.  418.} 

Joum,  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philatt.,  vol.  ii,  p.  370, 1833;  Goulil,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p. 
103,  fig.  63 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  150,  fig.  458. 
South  Carolina  to  Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Common  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Vineyard  Sound,  2  to  19  fathoms  ;  off  Buz- 
zard's Bay  and  Block  Island,  25  to  29  fathoms;  common  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  4  to  80  fathoms;  very  abun- 
dant in  Trenton  Bay,  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  10  fathoms,  soft  mud. 
Nova  Scotia  (Willis).  Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  L  Smith).  Fort  Macon, 
North  Carolina  (Coues).  Long  Island,  abundant,  (S.  Smith).  Fossil 
in  the  Post -Pliocene  of  North  and  South  Carolina;  in  the  Pliocene  of 
South  Carolina ;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina. 

NucuLA  DELPHiNODONTA  Mighels.    Plate  XXS,  fig.  229.     (p.  50y.) 

Boston  Journal  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  40,  Plate  4,  fig.  5,  1843 ;  Goald,  Invert.,  ed. 
ii,  p.  153,  fig.  461.  Mieiila  corticata  Moller,  Naturbistorisk  Tidaslirift,  vol.  iv> 
p.  90,  1S43.  ^NucttU  radiata  Dekay,  Nat.  Hist,  Hew  Ycrli,  Moll.,  p.  179,  Plate 
12,  Hk-  S16.  1843. 

Rhode  Island  to  Greenland.  Bast  of  Block  Island,  29  fathoms  ;  oft' 
Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  common ;  Casco 
Bay,  6  to  95  fathoms,  common;  Frenchman's  Bay,  Mount  Desert,  com- 
mon; Bay  of  Fundy  and  Eastport  Harbor,  10  to  100  fathoms,  mud, 
common;  Nova  Scotia  (Willis);  Guif  of  St.  Lawrence  (Whiteaves). 
Greenland  (Moller,  Morch).     Northern  Euroiie  (t,  Jeffreys), 

NucuU  tenuis  Tarton  (Montagu,  sp.) 

Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i.,  p.  105,  fig.  64;  ed.  ii,  p.  149,  fig,  457. 
This  species  was  recorded  as  from  cod-stomaoha,  at  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut, but  was  not  met  with  by  us.  Its  occurrence  south  of  Cape  Cod 
needsconflrmation.  It  is  an  arctic  species;  common  in  Casco  Bay  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  10  to  100  fathoms,  mud ;  and  northward  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Also  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  south  to  Great  Britain, 
It  is  also  found  iu  the  Post-Pliocene  of  New  England  and  Canada. 

SOAPHARCA  TRANSVERSA,     Plate  XXX,  flg.  228.      (p.  309.) 

H.  and  A.  Adama,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p,  i)38, 1858.  Area  trangveraa  Say,  Jour.  Acad . 
"       "  "         "      i,  p.  369,  1833 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.   i,  p.  96 ;  ed.  ii,  p. 

Florida  to  Cape  Cod.  I^ong  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven,  low- water 
to  8  fathoms;  Buzzard's  Bay  and  "Vineyard  Sound,  2  to  10  fathoms; 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  1  fathom.  Nantucket  (Gould).  Long 
Island,  abundant;  Greenport,  3  to  10  fathoms  (S.  Smith).  Fort  Macon, 
North  Carolina  (Coues).    South  Carolina  (Kurtz).     Georgia  (Couper). 
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Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Nantucket,  Gardiner's  Island,  Virginia, 
^orth  and  Soutli  Carolina ;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  According  to  G-ouId,  found  fossil  at  Provincetown,  Massa- 
chuaetts,  ta  an  artesian  boring,  120  to  200  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
(Post- Pliocene !) 

AEGIWA  PBXATA  Gray.    Plate  XXX,  fig.  227.     (p.  309.) 

Proo.  ZoJil.  Soe.,  London,  1847 ;  H.  and  A.  Adams,  Genera,  voi,  ii,  p.  540,  Plate 
125,  figa.  7,  7a,  1858.  Area  pexata  Say,  Jour.  Aoad,  Hat.  Sciences,  Philad.,  vol.  ii 
p.  263, 1833;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  95,  fig.  60;  ea.ii,p,  147,  flg.  456.  ' 

Florida  and  northern  shores  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Cod ;  rare 
and  local  tUrther  north,  iu  Massachusetts  Bay.  Very  common  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  low-water  to  10  fathoms;  Buzzard's  Bay;  Vineyard 
Sound ;  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey.  On  beach  at  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts  {S.  I.  Smith).  Stateu  Island  and  Long  Island,  abun- 
dant (9.  Smith).  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina  (Yarrow).  Georgia 
,(Couper).     West  Florida  (Jewett),    Texas  (Rcemer). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Piiocene  of  Gardiner's  Island  (?)  (S.  Smith) ;  in  the 
3Iioeene  of  Sout"h  Caroliaa. 

Arca  pondbeosa  Say. 

Journ.Acad.  Nat.  Seienoea,  Pliiladolphia,  vo!.  ii,  p.  2b7,  1823;  Biuney's  Say,  p.  92. 

This  species  occurs  on  the  beach  at  Bdgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
associated  with  the  other  common  saud-dwelling  shells  of  that  region. 
The  valves  are  apparently  tolerably  fresh,  though  -worn,  and  no  fossil 
shells  have  been  found  in  that  vicinity.  It  occurs  in  the  same  way  on 
rthe  southern  side  of  Long  Island,  near  Fire  Island  (8. 1.  Smith  and  S. 
Smith).  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  living  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras ;  nevertheless,  it  may  occur  locally  in  shallow  water  off 
shore.  The  specimens  found  may  possibly  have  been  washed  out  from 
■submerged  Post-Pliocene  deposits. 

It  ia  found  living  at  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  and  southward  to 
:the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

HETEROMYARIA. 

Mytilus  edulis  Linn^.    Plate  XXXI,  flg.  234.    (pp.  307,  432.) 

Systema  NatursB,  ed.  xii,  p.  1157,  1767;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p,  121,  flg.   92;  ed. 
ii,  p.  183,  figs.  483,  484.    Mytilus  SoreaUs  Lamarck,  Aaim.  saaa  Vert.,  ed.  ii, 
■vol.  vii,  p.  46;  Dekay,  Nat.  HiBt.N.  r.,MoH,,  p.  182,  Plate  13,  fig.  223,  Plate 
24,ftg.S56.    MgUlm peUumdtisPeDna,\it,  Brit.  Zool.,  vol.  iv,  p.  337,  Plate  66,  fig. 
3,  (t.  Gould)=variet7jMn«cidusGoulil,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  184,  flg.  484.    Mytilua 
notalKS  Dekay,  op.  cit.,  p.  182,  Plate  13,  fig.  223, 1843. 
<3ircampolar :  Arctic  Ocean  south  to  North  Carolina,  on  the  American 
-coast;  south  to  Great  Britain,  France,   and  the  Mediterranean   and 
Black  Seaa,  on  the  European  coast ;  south  to  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  North  Pacific  coast;  south  to  China  and  Japan,  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.    Very  abundant  ia  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  Long 
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Island  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Caseo  Bay,  Bay  of  Fiindy  (littoral  to  50  fathoms),  and  nortliward.  Fort. 
Macon,  North  Carolina  (Cones). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  Canada,  Lake 
Champlain,  Maine,  New  Branswick,  Point  Shirley,  Massachusetts, 
and  Saint  John's  Kiver,  Florida  I  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Scandinavia, 
Eussia,  and  Great  Britain;  in  the  Red  Crag  and  all  later  formations  in 
England. 
MoDiOLA  MODIOLUS  Turton.    Plate  XSXI,  fig.  237.     (p.  309.1 

British  Bivalves,  p.  199,  Plate  15,  lig.  3,  1832 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  123 ;  ed. 
ii,  p.  186,  fig.  485 ;  Defcay,  op,  cit„  p.  185,  Plate  94,  fig.  257.  MijtUiis  modiolaa 
Linn 6,  Sy St.  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  p.  1153.  (fjModMa  papuii«a  Lamarck,  Anim.sana 
Vert.,  ed.  ii,  vol.  vii,  p.  17  ;  Say,  Amer,  Conoli.,  Plate  45. 

Cireurapolat:  Greenland  southward  to  New  Jersey;  on  the  European 
coast  from  Spitzbergen  southward  to  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  in  the 
North  Pacific  southward  to  Monterey,  California,  on  the  American 
coast;  and  southward  to  Northern  Japan  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  Long 
Island  Sound,  not  very  common ;  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay, 
not  abundant;  common  in  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  abundant  in  Caeco  Bay 
and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  80  fathoms.  Stateu  Island  and  Long 
Island  (S.  Smith}.  Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Point  Shirley,  Massa- 
chusetts, Montreal,  Canada,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sicily,  etc. ;  in  the  Cor- 
aline  Crag,  Eed  Crag,  and  later  formations  in  England. 

MoDiOLA  PLICATTJLA  Lamarck.    Plate  XXXI,  fig.  238.     (p.  307.) 

Anim.  sans  Vert.,  ed,  i,  1819 ;  ed.  ii,  vol.  vii,  p.  22 ;  Gonld,  ed.  i,  p.  125,  fig.  81 ;  ed.  ii, 
p.  189,  fig.  486 ;  Dekay,  op.  eit.,  p.  184,  Plate  14,  fig.  253 ;  Hauley,  Recent  Shells, 
p.  240.    Mytilm  plicatim  Desliayee,  Encyolop.  Metli.,  Plate  220,  fig.  5 ;  Stimpson, 
ShuUa  of  New  England,  p.  12.     Modiola  aemicosta  Coorad,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
Pliilad.,  vol.  vii,  p.  244,  Plate  20,  fig.  7,  (t.  Gonld).   Afj/liEiw  demissus  Dillyn, 
Catal.  Recent  Shells,  vol,  i,  p.  314  (t.  Gould).      Brachgdontes  pUeafulue  H.  and 
A.  Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  517 ;  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 
Georgia,  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine;  more  rare  and  local  farther  north  ; 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia;  nor  observed  on  the  eoastof  Maine  east  of  the  Kennebeck 
Eirer,  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    Very  abundant  at  Egg  Harbor,  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Vineyard  Sound;  leas 
abundant  in  Massaehuselits  Bay,  near  Salem,  Massachusetts,  etc. ;  local  in 
sheltered  muddy  coves  about  Caseo  Bay  andQuahog  Bay,  Maine.   Mouth 
of  the  Kennebeck  River  (0.  B.  Fuller}.    Prince  Edward's  Island  (Daw- 
son).    Nova  Scotia  (Willis).     Port  Macon,   North   Carolina   (Coues). 
Georgia  (Couper). 

Modiola  hamatus  Verrill.     (pp.  374,  475.) 

American  Joam.  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  211,  Plate  7,  fig.  3,  1872.  MnUlus  hainaliia 
Say,  JoTiru.  Acad.  Nat.  8oi.,  Philatfelpliia,  vol.  ii,  p.  265, 1822;  American  Con- 
chology,  Plate  50;  Binney'a  Say,  pp.  91,  204,  Plate  50.  Aulacomi/a  hamatiw 
Adams,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  513.   Brackydontea  Mmalae  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  156, 1869. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Florida,  and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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to  VeraCniz.  S'ew  Haven,  commononoysters,  living,  but  perhapsintro- 
duced  from  Virginia.  New  York  Harbor,  on  oysters,  (S,  Smith}.  Tort 
Macon)  North  Carolina  (Yarrow).  Georgia  (Couper).  Tampa  Bay,  Flor- 
ida (Conrad,  Jewett).  Texas  (Rosmerj.  Near  Vera  Cruz  (coll.  T.  Salt,  in 
Yale  mnseuui). 
MODIOLARIA  NIGRA  Lov^n.    Plate  XSXI,  fig.  236.     (p.  433.) 

Ofvers.  af  Koogl.  Vet.-Akad.,  Forhandl.,  vol.  iii,  p.  187, 1346 ;   MSrch,  Natariiist. 

Bidrag,  Griinland,  p.  93,  1857  ;   H.  and  A.  Adama,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  515, 1858  ; 

Gould,  Invert.,  ed.ii.p,  190,  fig9.48i',  488.    Modiola  nij/i-a  Gray,   AppeDdis  to 

Parry^B  Voyage,  p.  244, 183i  ;  Hanley,  Recent  Shells,  p.  242.    Mj/tilus  diacrepans 

Sbimpaon,   Shells  of  New  Euglaud,   p,   12,  1851  (not  of  European  antliors). 

Modiola  nexa  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  123,  fig.  86  (young). 

Oircnmpolar:    Greenland,  southward  to  Long  Island ;   Spitzbergen, 

southward  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland ;  Behriug's  Straits,  southward 

to  Okhotsk.    Not  uncommou  and  of  good  size  in  Vineyard  Sound,  10 

to  15  fathoms,  off  Gay  Head,  etc. ;  common  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of 

Eundy,  of  large  size,  low-water  to  60  fathoms ;  Stoniugton,  Connecticut, 

in  stomach  of  cod.  (Linsley). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Maine,  Canada,  Labrador,  and  Northern 
Europe. 
MODIOLAEIA  DISCOBS  Beck. 

Lovin,  Ofvera.  afKongl.Vet.-Akad.  Forhandl.,  vol,  iii,  p.  13T,  1346 ;  Gould,  Invert., 

ed.  ii,  p.  83,  figs.  439,  490.    Mytilifa dismrsIAnn6,  Syst.  Nat.,od.  iii, p.  1159; 

Stimpaon,  Sheila  of  Mew  England, p.  12,  (now  Qoald,ed.i).  MyHlm  dmrepara 

Montagu,  Test.  Brit,,  p,  169.  Modiola  disorepana  l,a,maiiik,A.niin,  aana  Vert.,  ed. 

ii,  vol.  vii,p.23;    Gould,Invert.,6d.  i,  p.  129,  flg.33,     Modiola  lamigaia   Gray, 

Appendix  to  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  p. 243.   JfjiHIus  lOTtgatus  St.impaon,  Sheila 

of  New  England, p.  13.   ModiolaTialtei»gata'Lo-v6a,op.c\t.,p.lSl,\&iG;  Stimp- 

aon,  Check-List,  p.  3, 1860 ;  this  Report,  p.  509. 

Circumpolar :   Greenland,   southward    to  Long    Island;    Finmark, 

southward  to   Great  Britain;   Behriug's  Straits,  southward  to  Puget 

Sound.    Very  common  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to 

100  fathoms;  not  uncommon  in   Massachusetts   Bay;  rare  and  local 

south  of  Cape  Cod.     Saint  George's  Bank  and  vicinity,  common,  (8.  I. 

Smith,  Packard).    Gardiner's  Bay,  Long  Island,  rare,  (S.  Smith).    North 

of  Hebrides,  in  530  fathoms,  (t.  Jeffreys). 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada,  Greenland,  and  Northern 
Europe.  I  am  unable  to  separate  M.  laevigata,  as  a  species,  from  the 
ordinary  New  England  form,  usually  referred  to  M.  discors,  the  differ- 
ences being  due  chiefly  to  age.  The  common  European  form  of  discors 
shows  tQOre  differences,  but  is  probably  only  a  dwarf  variety  of  the 
same  species. 
MODIOLAEIA  COERUQATA  Miirch.    Plate  XXXI,  fig.  235.     (p.  509.) 

Op. cit.. p. 94, 1357;  8timpson,Check-Liat,  Siiiithsouian  luat.,  p.  2,  1860;  Gould, 

Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  193,  fig.  491.     M'^ilm   eormgatas   Stimpson,  Sheila  of  New 

England,  p.  12,  1851.      Mstilm  diecors  Gould,  luvert.,  ed.  i,  p.  130,  fig.  84  (now 

Linn^,  ap.). 

Long  Island  to  Greenland  and  Northern  Europe.    Off  Martha's  Vine- 
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yard  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  20  to  25  fathoms,  rare;  Caseo  Bay,  15  to  95 
fathoms,  not  common;  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  100  fathoms,  frequent. 
Saiut  George's  Bank  (8.  I.  Smith,  A.  S.  Packard).  Gardiner's  Bay,  5 
fatlioms,  one  specimen,  (S.  Smith).  Off  New  London,  Connecticut  {T. 
M.  PrmJdeu).  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  (Whiteaves).  Murray  Bay 
(Dawson).  Nova  Scotia  (Willis}.  Labrador  (Packard).  Arctic  Ocean, 
near  Behring's  Straits,  30  fathoms,  (Stimpson,  N,  P.  Expl.  Bsp., 
t.  Gould). 
Fossil  in  the  Post- Pliocene  of  Canada  (Dawson). 

CaBBBLLA  GLANDULA  Adams.    Plate  SXXI,  tig.  233.    (p.  418.) 

H.  and  A   AdaniB,  Genera,  vol.  ii,  p.  515,  1858;  GoHld,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  194,  fig. 
493     Mudiola  qlanSala  Totten,   Amerieau  Jonrnal  SuieiicB,  aer,  i,  vol,  ssvi, 
p.  367,  figs  i,  e,  f,  g,  1834  ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  131,  fig.  87  (pars).    MyUlas 
decasaalui  Stimpson,   Sb«lla  of  New  EagUQd,p.  11, 1851,  (mn  Moutagu,sp.) ; 
Dekay  op  cit,p  186, Plate  22, fig. 248. 
Connecticut  to  Gulf  ot  Saint  Lawrence.    Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard 
Sound,  5  to  15  fathoms,  not  uncommon ;  off  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms,  soft 
mud ;  off  Block   Island,  29  fathoms,  sandy  mud ;  common   in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  3  to  60  fathoms.     Halifax 
(Willis).    Gulf  of  Saiut  Lawrence,  at  Gasp6  (Whiteaves).    Gardiner's 
Bay,  Long  Island  (S.  Smith).     Stoniugton  (Linsley).    Off  Sew  London, 
Connecticut    (T.  M,   Prudden).     Sandy    Hook,  New    Jersey   (Fergu- 
son).   Fossil  in  the  Post-Phocene  at  Montreal,  Canada  (Dawson).     A 
related  species,  C.  mquilaterata  Conrad  (H.  C.  Lea,  sp.)  occurs  in  ttie 
Miocene  of  Virginia. 

This  species  was  undoubtedly  confounded  with  G.  decussata  (Montagu, 
ep.)  by  both  Gould  and  Stimpson.  The  genuine  decussata  is  quite  eom- 
njon  in  Casco  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  is 
usually  associated  in  those  waters  with  C.  glandula.  It  is  a  northern, 
and  common  European  species,  and  is  also  recorded  from  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  America  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter.  It  also  occurs  iu 
Greenland  (Mdrch). 

MONOMYAEIA. 
Pecten  ieeadians  Lamarck.     Plate  XSXII,  fig.  238.     (p.  374.) 

Anim.  sans  Vert., ed.  1,1819;  ed. ii,  vol.  vii, p.  li'i;  Gould, Invert,  ed.ii, p.  199, 
lig.  496.  Pecten  coitceatricua  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
259,1822;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.i,  p.  134,fig.8B;  Dekay,op.oit.,p.  172,  Plate  9, 
fig.  205. 

Florida  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Cod  ; 
rare  and  local  farther  north  in  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  Nova  Scotia 
(Willis).  Very  common  in  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  shores  of 
Long  Island  and  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  southward.  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida  (Conrad,  B.  Jewett).    Texas  (Ecemer). 

Fossil  iu  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  Carolina  and  Tampa  Bay, 
Florida;  in  the  Plioceue  of  South   Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene  of 
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Maryland.    Dag  up  from  beneath  the  mud  iu  the  harbor  of  Portland, 
Maine,  iu  a  semi  fossil  state  by  tlie  mud-dredgiug  machines  (Fuller). 
Pecten  Islandicus  Chemnitz. 

CoDcli.,Tii,p,  304,  Plate  65,  flge.  615, 616, 17S4,(t.Gonld);   Lamarck,  op.  cit.,ed, 

ii,  vol.  vii,  p.  145 ;  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  1,  p.  l;t3,  fig.  87 ;  ed.  ii,  p,  196,  ilg.  495. 

Ostrea  Mandica  Muller,  Zoiil,  Dan.  Prod.,  No.  9990,  1776;  FabrioiilB,  Fiiiiaa, 

Griial.,  p.  415, 1780.    Fecleii,  Fealii  Coarad,  Amer.  Mar.  Conoli.,  p.  13,  Plata  2, 

fig.  3, 1831, 
Arctic  Ocean  south  to  Cape  God,  local  and  rare  farther  south;  on  tie 
northern  European  coasts,  south  to  Bergen,  Norway,  and  Great  Britain. 
Not  uncommon  and  of  good  size  in  Gasco  Bay,  20  to  70  fathoms  ;  com- 
mon in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-wat«r  to  100  fathoms.  Saint  George's 
Bank,  40  to  65  fathoms,  (9.  L  Smith).  More  common  farther  north. 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  an  eel-pot,  (Liusley).  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  except  Liusley  has  recorded  it  from  the  southern  coast  of  New 
England- 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Maine  (abundant),  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  Labrador,  Greenland,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Scotland,  etc- 
Naples  (Jeffreys).  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith  reports  fragments  from  Gard. 
iner's  Island. 

Pectbjt  TENtaoosTATUs  Mighels.    (p.  509.) 

Mighela  and  Adams,  Prooeedings  Boston  Soe.Nat.  Hi8t.,vol.  i,p.  49, 1841;  Boston 
Journal  of  Kataral  History,  vol. iv, p. 41, Plate  4, fig. 7, 1843  (young*);  Gouid, 
Invert., ed.ii, p.  196, flg. 494.  Pecten Magellanicas'Lataare^, Ai\im. sansVert., eH. 
ii,  vol.  vii,  p.  134  (?  non  Gmelin,  sp.) ;  Hanley,  Recent  SheUs,  p.  974 ;  Gould,  In- 
vert., od.  i,  p.  133.  Peclen  fasem  Liusley,  Amer.  Jour.  Soi.,  ser.  i,  vol.  xlviii,  p. 
273,  1845;  Gonld,  ser.  ii,vol.  vi,  p.  335,%.  6,1848  (young).  Peoten  branneaa 
Stimpson,  Shells  of  New  England,  in  errata,  1851. 
New  Jersey  to  Labrador.    Bare  and  local  south  of  Cape  God.    Not 

uncommon  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Oasco  Bay,  4  to  80  fathoms; 

abundant  in  Frenchman'sBay,  Mount  Desert, Maine,  in  3  to  10  fathoms; 

common  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  1  to  109  fathoms. 

Saint  George's  Bank,  45  fathoms,  (S.  L  Smith).    Nova  Scotia  (Willis). 

Labrador,  2  to  15  fathoms,  (Packard).     Oif  Block  Island  (Gould).     Ston- 

ingtou,  Connecticut,  in  cod  stomachs,  (Linsley,   as  P.  fuscus).    Coney 

Island  and  Sandy  Hook,  New  York  (S.  Smith), 

Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  near  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  and 

Gardiner's  Island,  New  York.    A  closely  related  species  occurs  in  the 

Miocene  of  Virginia. 

Anomia  OLAHEA  Verrill.    Plate  XXSII,  figs.  241,  242,  242^     (p.  311.) 

American  Joar.  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  213,  1872.    Anomia  epkippiiim  (pars)  Liun€, 

Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  p.  1150;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  138;  ed.  ii,  p.  301,  fig.  497. 

Anomia  eleciiiea  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p. 'l40;  ed.  ii,  p.  205,  fig.  499,  adult,  (nun 

Linnfi,)    Anomia  squamula  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  140 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  206,  young, 

(boh  Linn^.) 

Florida  to  Cape  Cod ;  rare  and  local  farther  north,  in  Massachusetts 

Bay,  Gasco  Bay,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  off  Cape 
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Salile,  8  fiitlioms.  Sot  observed  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  of 
Maine,  nor  iu  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Very  common  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
BuzzanVs  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound;  along  both  shores  of  Long  Island; 
New  Jersey,  and  southward ;.  low-water  to  12  fathoms.  Southern  part 
of  Saint  George's  Bank,  30  fathoms,  (S.  I.  Smith). 

Fossil  in  tlie  Post-Pliocene  of  North  and  South  Carolina;  and  in  the 
Pliocene  of  South  Caroliua. 

■  Linnii  gave  "  Pennsylvania  "  as  one  of  the  localities  for  his  A.  epMppi- 
um,  and,  therefore,  probably  confounded  our  shell  with  the  European 
species,  as  most  subsequent  writers  have  done.  Gould  has  well  described 
our  species  in  its  different  states,  under  the  names  quoted  above,  fig- 
ures 499  of  the  second  edition  (our  figures  241, 242),  represent  the  ordi- 
nary adult  form,  which  is  everywhere  abundant  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Hew  England.  The  specimens  from  Eastport,  Maine,  referred  to  A. 
epMppium  by  Gould,  were  undoubtedly  the  smooth  or  squamose  variety 
of  the  following  species. 

Anomia  aouleata  Gmelin.     Plate  XXXII,  figs.  239,  240,  240».     (p. 

495.) 

Sj8t.  Kat.,  p.  3346,  1790 ;  GonW,  luvort.,  ed.  i,  p.  139,  fig.  90 ;  ed.  ii,  p,  304,  fig. 
498. 

Long  Island  to  Labrador,  and  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Off  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut,  4  to  5  fathoms  rocky ;  off  Gay  Head,  10  fathoms, 
scarce;  very  common  in  Casco  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  northward,  low- 
water  to  80  fathoms.    Greenport  and  Montauk,  Long  Island  (S,  Smith). 

Varieties  of  this  species  occur  frequently  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
Casco  Bay,  in  which  the  aculeate  scales  are  more  or  less  abortive,  or 
even  entirely  absent,  leaving  the  surface  either  nearly  smooth  or  irregu- 
larly squamose,  but  such  varieties  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
young  of  the  preceding  species. 

This  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of  the  true  epJdppium  of  Europe,  as 
I  by  many  writers,  but  1  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from 


OSTREA  ViEGiNiANA  Lister.     (pp.  310,  472.) 

Favanne,  Conch.,  Plate  41,  fig  C  a,  1780  (t.  Gould) ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  136 ; 
ed.  ii,  p.  203 ;  Verrill,  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  toI,  iii,  p.  213,  ISTS.     Oatrea  Vir^n- 
ioa  Gmelin,  Syat.  Nat.,  p.  3336,  1790 ;  Lamarot,  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  ed.  ii,  vol.  vii, 
p.  825.    Oatrea  horealit  Lamarck,  op.  cit.,  p.  230 ;  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  137 ; 
ed.  ii,  p.  203;  Dekay,  op.  oit.,  p.  169,  Plate  10,  figs.  203,  204.     Oetrea  CmaAenm 
Brngnifere,  Enoycl.  Meth.,  Plate  ISO,  figs.  1-3 ;  Lamarck,  op.  oit.,  p.  235 ;  Han- 
ley,  Recent  Sliells,  p.  299. 
Florida  and  the  uorthen  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay;   local  farther  north,  off  Damariseotta,  Maine,  and  iu  the 
southern    part  of  the   Gulf  of  Saint    Lawrence,  at    Prince   Edward 
Island,  iu  Northumberland  Straits,  and  Bay  of  Ohaleur.     Not  found 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Maine,  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    Abundant 
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in  the  ancient  Indian  shell-heaps  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
islands  in  Casco  Bay,  and  at  Daraariscotta.  The  shells,  in  a  semi-fossil 
state,  have  been  dug  up  from  deep  beneath  the  mud  in  the  harbor  of 
Portland,  Maine,  in  large  quantities,  but  native  oysters  appear  to  be 
entirely  extinct  in  Casco  Bay.  Very  abundant  in  Long  Island  Sound  ; 
in  the  upper  part  of  Buzzard's  Bay ;  rare  and  local  in  Vineyard  Sound  ; 
very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Mouth  of 
Saiat  John's  Kirer,  and  in  Tampa  Bay,  Florida  (Conrad).  Texas' 
(Ecemcr). 

Fossil  in  the  Post- Pliocene  at  Point  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  Nan- 
tucket Island  (abundant),  Gardiner's  Island ;  in  the  Pliocene  of  South 
Carolina;  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of  oyster-shells  beneath  the  har- 
bor mud  at  Portland,  associated  with  Venus  mero^iaria,,Pectenirradians, 
Turbonilla  interrwpta,  and  other  southern  species,  now  extinct  in  that 
locality,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  first  two  species  in  the  ancient  In- 
dian shell-heaps,  on  some  of  the  islands  in  Casco  Bay,  though  not  now- 
found  living  among  the  islands,  indicates  that  the  temperature  of  those 
waters  was  higher  at  a  former  period  than  at  present.  These  facts  also 
point  to  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  existence  of  numerous 
southern  shells,  associated  with  the  oyster  and  Venus  mercenaria  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  though  not  now  i'ound  in 
the  intermediate  waters,  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  nor  in  the  Bay  of 
Fnudy. 

All  the  various  forms  of  this  species,  upon  which  the  several  nominal 
species,  united  above,  have  been  based  by  Lamarck  and  others,  often 
occur  together  in  the  same  beds  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  may  easily 
be  connected  together  by  all  sorts  of  intermediate  forms.  Even  the 
same  specimen  will  often  have  the  form  of  borealis  in  one  stage  of  its 
growth,  and  then  will  suddenly  change  to  the  Virginiana  style,  and, 
perhaps,  later  still,  will  return  to  the  form  of  borealis.  Or  these  differ- 
ent forms  may  be  assumed  in  reverse  order.  Great  variations  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  costfe  and  undulations  of  the  lower  valve  occur, 
both  in  different  specimens  from  the  same  locality,  and  even  in  the 
same  specimen,  at  different  stages  of  growth.  All  these  variations 
occur  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  the  shells  taken  from  the  ancient  In- 
dian shell-heaps  along  our  entire  coast,  from  Florida  to  Maine. 
TUNIC  ATA. 
SACCOBRANCHIA. 
Cio:ta  tbnella  Verrill.     (p.  419.) 

Aniericaa  Joumal  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol,  i,  p.  99,  figa.  12,  13,  ISrl.  Aacidia  Unella 
Stimpson,  Proc. Boat. 8oc. Nat. Hist., iv,p. 228,  1833;  Inv.of  Grand  ManaH,p. 
SO,  1853:  Binnej,  in  Gonld,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  24,1870.  fAsddiaocellata  &&., 
Proc.  Ainer.  Abboo.  for  Adv.  Sol.,  ii,  p.  159,  1650  (deaoription  inBnffieieut) ;  Bin- 
ney,  in  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  24,  Plate  24,  fig.  332, 1870. 

Cape  Cod  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  rare  and  local  south  of  Cape 
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Cod.    CoxQinon  in  Caaco   Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundj,  low-water  to  100 
fathoms.     New  Bedford,  Massacliusetts  (L.  Agaasiz). 

MOLGULA  Manhattbnsis  VerriU.    Plate  SXXIII,  fig.  250.     (pp.  311, 
445.) 

Amer.  Jonr.  Science,  vol.  i,  p,  54,  Jan.,  1871 ;   Tellkampf,  Annala  Lye.  Nat.  Hist., 
NewYovk,  Tol.K,  p.  83, 1872.   Aamdia  ManftoifeTisis  Dokay,  Eeport  on.  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  New  York,  MoUneca,  p.  259, 1843 ;  Bianey,  in  Gould's  Inverte- 
brata   of    MassachuaettB,  ed.  ii,  p.  25,  1870  (copied  from  Dekay).     Ascidia 
amphora  Ag.,  MSS. ;  Binney,  op.  oit.,  p.  25,  Plate  24,  fig.  333. 
North  Carolina  to  Caaco  Bay,  Maine.    Very  common  in  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island   Sound,   Buzzard's  Bay,  Vineyard 
Sound,  and  Massacliuaetta  Bay.     Less  common  in  Caaco  Bay.     Great 
South  Bay,  Long  Island,  abundant,  (8.  I.  Smith), 
MOLGXJLA  PBLLUCiDA  Verrill.    (p.  426.) 

Amer.  Jour.  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  289,  Plate  8,  flg.  2, 1872. 
Body  subglobular  with  a  smooth,  thin,  i>ellucid  test.  Tubes  termi- 
nal, contiguous,  much  swollen  at  base,  long,  divergent,  tapering,  reticu- 
lated within  by  longitudinal  and  circular  white  lines  (muscular  fibers). 
Branchial  aperture  with  six  papillfe.  Intestine  conapicnonsly  visible 
through  the  test;  stomach  covered  by  deep  orange-colored  hepatic 
glands.  Ovaries  large,  whitish.  Color  of  test,  pale  hyaline  bluish; 
tabes  toward  the  ends,  dull  neutral  tint. 
Diameter  of  the  largest  specimens  about  25™™. 

North  Carolina  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  Massachusetts  Bay  (L.  Agas- 
eiz).  Long  Island  (Coll.  Peabody  Academy  of  Science).  Bird  Shoal 
near  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  {Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow). 

Mr.  Binney  has  published  (Plate  32,  figs.  315,  316)  characteristic  col- 
ored figures  of  this  species  under  the  name  of  M.  proditcta  (Stimpson), 
which  is  a  very  different,  sand-covered  species. 
MOLGULA  PEODUCTA  Stimpson.    (p.  502,) 

Proc.  Bostou  Society  Natural  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  229, 1852 ;  Verrill,  op.  cit.,  p.  S89, 
Plate  8,  fig.  e,  1872;  Binney,  in  Goald,  p.  21   (not  the  figures,  which  are 
M.  pelladda). 
Off  Buzzard's  Bay,  25  fathoms,  sandy.    Massachusetts  Bay,  tow-water 
to  6  fathoms,  (Stimpaon). 
MoLGULA  AEENATA  Stimpson.     Plate  XXSIII,  flg.  251.     (p.  419.) 

Proo.  Boston  Soo.Nat.Hist.,  vol.iv,p.230,  1852;  Binney,  in  Gould,  Invert.,  ed. 
ii,  p.  21 ;  Verrill,  Amer.  Jour.  8ci.,  vol.  Hi,  Plate  8,  fig.  5,  1872. 
Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven,  3  fathoms,  sand  j   Vineyard 
Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  5  to  15  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel.    Nan- 
tack  et  (Stimpson). 

MOLGULA  PAPiLLOSA  Verrill.     (p.  495.) 

Amer.  Jonr.  Science,  vol.  i,  p.  57,  fig.  4,  b,  1871 ;  op.  cit.,  vol,  iii,  p.  211,  Plato  8,  fig. 
4,  1872. 
Body  free,  nearly  globular,  or  transversely  suboval,  usually  slightly 
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compressed  laterally.  Integumeut  rather  thin,  translucent,  the  surface, 
both  of  the  tubes  and  bodj,  entirely  covered  by  particles  of  sand, 
broken  shells,  foraminifera,  etc.,  which  adhere  firmly.  When  cleaned 
the  whole  sarface  is  thictly  covered  with  prominent  grauule-like  papillse 
and  uuraerous  slender  fibrous  processes;  the  granules-are  most  con- 
spicnoLis  on  the  tubes,  where  they  usually  have  a  rusty  color.  The 
tubes  are  long,  subequal,  and  their  bases  are  separated  by  a  space  usually 
greater  than  their  diameters;  they  are  quite  divergent,  both  of  them 
curving  outward,  the  anal  tube  most  abruptly.  The  branchial  tube  is 
cylindrical,  somewhat  longer  than  the  anal,  equal  to  or  exceeding  the 
diameter  of  the  body,  the  orifice  surrounded  by  six  rather  long  and 
slender,  conical,  divergent  papillae.  Theanaltubeofteu  bends  suddenly 
outward,  tapers  slightly,  and  has  a  small  square  aperture,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  dull  reddish  brown.  In  contraction  the  tubes  are  not  re- 
tracted, but  are  usually  shortened  to  about  one-half  their  length.  In 
life  the  body,  when  cleaned,  is  pale  grayish,  with  an  almost  transparent 
integument,  through  which  the  convolutions  of  the  dark  intestine  are 
conspicuous. 

The  largest  specimens  are  about  10™™  in  diameter. 

Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  10  fathoms,  stony;  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  10  to  20  fathoms. 

EUG-YBA  piLULABis  Verrill.    Plate  XXSIII,  fig.  249.     (p.  509.) 

Amer.  Jonr,  SoieneejTol.  iii,  p.ail,  Flate8,  fig.  3,  1873.    MolguUpilularis  Yenill, 
op.  cit.,  Yol.  i,  p.  56,  fig.  4,  o,  1871. 

Body  unattached,  globular,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mud,  and, 
when  the  tubes  are  retracted,  looking  like  a  small  soft  ball.  Integu- 
ment of  the  body,  when  cleaned,  very  thin,  soft,  nearly  transparent, 
thickly  covered  with  minute  granules,  and  minutely  fibrous,  usually 
concealed  by  the  adhering  particles  of  mud  and  fine  sand,  but  this  can 
be  easily  removed.  The  tubes  are  naked,  smooth,  nearly  transparent, 
subconical,  slender,  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  Che  body,  originating 
close  together,  and  but  slightly  divergent,  both  of  them  nearly  straight; 
they  can  be  wholly  retracted,  and  their  bases  are  surrounded  and  con- 
nected by  a  narrow,  naked,  oval  or  oblong  band,  which  is  usually  con- 
spicuous when  the  tubes  are  withdrawn;  in  partial  contraction,  the 
tubes  are  conical,  subpellucid,  reticulated  with  white  lines.  The 
branchial  tube  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  anal,  the  aperture  surrounded 
by  six  acute,  conical  papillae,  and  twelve  small,  dark,  brownish  spots- 
Anal  tube  a  little  smaller,  sHghtly  longer,  a  little  tapering,  with  a  small 
square  aperture,  surrounded  by  four  small  lobes  and  four  small, reddish 
brown  eye-spots. 

In  life  the  body,  when  cleaned,  is  transparent  grayish,  the  dark  in- 
testine showing  through  very  distinctly ;  tubes  greenish  at  base. 

Diameter  usually  about  5"",  seldom  more  than  6°"°  or  8""". 

Off  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard,  19  fathoms,  soft  mud ;  Oasco  Bay, 
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10  to  20  fathoms;  Bay  of  Fimdy,  off  Grand  Menan,  Eastport  Harbor, 
and  South  Bay,  6  to  20  Cithoma,  soft  mud.  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence 
(Whiteaves). 

Glandula  arpnicola  Verrill.    (p.  502.) 

Amer.  Jour.  Science,  ser.  iti,  vol.  iii,  pp.  211, 388,  1872. 

Body  sabglobular,  rather  higher  than  broad,  the  whole  surface  cov- 
ered with  graius  of  sand,  forming  a  continuous  layer.  When  the  sand 
is  removed  the  surface  of  the  test  is  reticulately  wrinkled  and  pitted, 
Bot  furuished  with  fibers,  except  at  base,  where  there  are  a  few  long,. 
slender,  thread-liite  white  ones.  Tubes  terminal,  near  together,  iu  the 
alcoholic  specimens  short,  forming  low  verrucce,  swollen  at  base,  the 
ends  a  little  prominent  and  naked.  Apertures  square,  with  four  small 
lobes.  The  test  is  tough  and  opaque.  Height,  about  12"'"';  breadth, 
10™"° ;  often  larger. 

Murray  Bay,  Gulf  of  Siiint  Lawrence  (Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson).  Saint 
George's  Bank,  28  fathoms,  sand,  abundant,  (S,.  L  Smith).  Off  Cutty- 
Lunk  Island  and  Buzzard's  Bay  (T.  H.  Prudden). 

GlakdTJLA.     Species  undetermined,     (p.  502.) 
Vineyard  Sound  and  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  10  to  20  fathoms,  saud. 

Cynthia  partita  Stimpson.    Plate  XXXIII,  flg.  246.     (p.  311.) 

Proo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  231, 18S3 ;  Binney,  op.  cit.,  p.  18 ;  Verrill, 

Amet.  Joot.  Science,  vol.  iii,  p.  2la,  1879,      (?)  Cynthia  rugosa  Agassiz,  Proo. 

Aaier.  Assoc,  vol.  ii,  p,  159,  1850  (description  inadequate) ;  Binney,  op.  eit.,  p, 

20  (copied  from  the  preceding).     Cgntkia  atelUfera  Verrill  (var.),  Amer.  Jour. 

Science,  vol.  i,  p.  93,  figs,  5, 6,  a,  b,  1871. 

North  Carolina  to  Massachusetts  Bay.    Common  in  Long  Island 

Sound,  Vineyard  Sound,  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  low-water  to  15  fathoms. 

Boston  Harbor,  4  fathoms  (Stimpson).     Off  l^ew  London,  Connecticut 

(T.  M.  Prndden). 

Ctxthia  caenea  Verrill.     Plate  XXXItl,  figs.  247, 248.     (p.  495.) 

American   Jonr,  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol.  i,  p.  94,  figs.  7,8,9, 1S7I.     Aseldia  eamea 

Agasaiz,  Proc,  AniBrioan  Assoc,  for  Adv.  Soi.,  ii.p,  159,1850  (description  iusuffi- 

cient) ;  Binnej,  in  Gonld's  Invertebrata  of  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  25^Plate  94,  figs.  334, 

335,1970  (young),    (f)  Ci/nffiioffuHaStimpson,  Proc.  Boston  Soc,  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol. 

iv,p.231, 1852  (young);   Binney.op, cit.,  p.  19, 1870.      Cynthia  placenta  (pare} 

Packard,  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p,  377,  1867 ;  Binney,  op.  cit.,  p,  19, 

Plate  23,  figs,  322, 1870 ;  Verrill,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xlix,  p.  424,  1870. 

Martha's  Vineyard  to  Labrador.    Off  Gay  Head,  10  flathoms,  stony ; 

common  iu   Eastport  Harbor  and  Bay  of   Fundy,  low-water  to  109 

fathoms;  Casco  Bay,  less  common,  10  to  40  fathoms,    Massachusetts 

Bay  (Stimpson),    Labrador  (Packard). 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  C.  rustica  (Linn6,  sp.)  from  Iceland, 
and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  identical. 
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Cynthia  EOHiNATA  Stimpson.    {p.  495.) 

iDvert.  of  Grand  MeDan,  p.  20,  1854 ;  Biimey,  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  Plate  23,  flg.  326 ; 

Verrill,  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  vol,  i,  p.  96,  1871;  vol.  iii,  p.213, 1S72.   Cynthia 

hirsata  (young)  Agasaiz,  op.  cit,,  18S0;  Binney,  in  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.ii,  p.  20, 

Plate  24,   fig.  336.     AscidUi  echinata  Linn^,  S jet.  Nat,  ed.  xii,  p.   1087,  1767. 

Amdia  echinata  Fabr.,  Fauna  Grmnl.,  p.  331,  1780 ;  Ratbke,  Zoologioa  Danioa, 

■vol.iv,  p.  10,Plate  130,  fig.  i,  1806 ;  Moller,  Index  Molluao.  Green!.,  in  Kroyer'a 

Nail.  Tidsakrift,  vol,  iv,  p.  95. 

Martha'a  Vineyard  to  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  northern  coasts  of 

Europe.    Off  Martha's  Vineyarcl,  10  fathoms,  stony,  rare;  common  in 

Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  109  fathoms,  attached  to 

stones,  shells,  and  other  asoidians.     Saint  George's  Bank  {S.  I.  Smith). 

Banks  of  Newfoundland  (T.  M.  Coffin).    Labrador  (Packard). . 

BOLTEKiA.     Species  undetermined. 

Boltenia  reniformis  Dekay,  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  MoUusoa,  p.  260,  Plate  34,  fig.  324 
(lion  Macleay). 
New  York  Harbor  (t.  Dekay.) 

The  description  and  figure  of  the  single  poor  specimen  seen  by  Dekay 
are  insufHcient  for  its  determination.     I  have  not  met  with  the  genus 
Bonth  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  locality  given  may  possibly  be  incorrect. 
Peeophoba  tieidis  Verrill.     {p.  388.) 

Araerican  Jour.  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol.  ii,  p.  359, 1871, 
Colonies  composed  of  numerous  nearly  sessile  individuals,  which  are 
small,  about  2.5™"  to  3"""  high,  connected  by  slender  stolons,  and 
thickly  covering  the  surfaces  over  which  they  creep.  Test  compressed, 
seen  from  the  side,  scarcely  higher  than  broad,  oval,  elliptical,  or  sub- 
circular,  often  one-sided  or  distorted,  with  a  short  pedicle,  or  subsessile 
at  base.  Branchial  orifice  large,  terminal ;  anal  lateral  or  snbterminal, 
both  a  little  prominent,  with  about  16  angular  lobes,  alternately  larger 
and  smaller.  Test  transparent;  mantle  beautifully  reticulated  with 
bright  yellowish  green;  intestine  yellow. 

Vineyard  Sound, 2  to  12  fathoms,  on  algse  and*  ascidians,  common; 
Little  Harbor,  Wood's  Hole,  on  piles  of  wharves,  at  and  below  low- 
water  mark,  very  abundant. 

BoTBYLLUS  GouLT)n  Verrill.    Plate  SSSIII,  figs,  252,  253,    {p,  375,) 
Amer.  Jour.  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol.  i,  figs.  14,  19, 1871.     BotrgUus  gteUatua  Gould, 
Rep.  on  Inv.  of  Mass.,  Ist  ed.,  p.  320,1341  {wm  Pallas).    Botryllm  8ehlos«m-i  Bin- 
ney, in  Gould,  Inv.  Mass.,  ed.  ii,  p.  3,  Plate  23,  fig.  319, 1870  (iiim  Pallas) ;  Dall, 
Proo.  Boat.  Sou.  NaT.  Hist.,  siii,  p.  255,1870. 
This  species  commonly  forms  thick,  fleshy,  translucent  incmstationa 
on  aea-weeds  and  zoophytes,  the  form  which  it  assumes  depending  upon 
the  shape  of  the  object.     The  masses  are  often  several  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  or  moiv  in  width.    The  animals  are  short  oval,  as  seen 
at  the  surface,  and  form  circular  or  elliptical  groups,  of  from  five  to  six- 
teen or  more,  surrounding  circular  or  elliptical  cloacal  orifices.     The 
"  marginal  tubes"  or  b'uJs  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  common 
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tissue,  tbe  enlarged  ends  appeariug  as  oval  or  pyrifortn  spots,  lighter 
than  the  groundcolor.  The  brancliial  openings  are  small  and  circalar, 
surrounded  by  alight  halo.  The  animals  differ  considerably  in  form, 
according  to  the  state  of  contraction. 

The  color  is  extremely  variable;  several  of  the  color-varieties  have 
been  named  and  described  on  pages  375,  37fl. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Very  abundant  at 
Wood's  Hole,  Waquoit  Pond,  and  other  similar  localities  along  the 
shores  of  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay ;  abundant  at  the  mouth 
of  Charles  Eiver,  near  Boston.  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  and  Brook- 
lyn, Sew  York  (D.  C.  Eaton). 

AMAEtECiUM!  PELLUCIDXTM  Verrill.     (p.  iOl.} 

Amouroaaum  pellui^um  Verrill,  Amer.  Jour,  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol.  i,  p.  290,  1871 ; 
vol.  iii,  p.  211.  Alc^mdiuia  f  pelhicidum  Leidy,  Jour.  Aca<i.  Nat.  Science, 
PliUad.,  eer,  ii,  vol.  iii,  IS55,  p.  142,  Plate  10,  fig.  25,  (mutilated  zooid). 
Colonies  large,  complex,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  small,  elong- 
ated, clavate  colonies,  arising  from  a  common  base,  and  more  or  less 
separate  laterally  and  at  summit,  thus  forming  large  aggregated  hemi- 
spherical or  irregular  masses,  often  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  surface 
generally  covered  thickly  with  adhering  sand,  but  frequently  naked 
over  the  summits  of  the  colonies,  or  even  over  large  surfaces  of  the 
masses,  when,  as  often  happens,  the  central  colonies  coalesce;  when 
naked,  the  tissue  is  smooth,  translucent,  gelatinous-looking,  aud  soft. 
The  small  side-colonies  are  long,  with  a  slender  stolon-like  base,  curv- 
ing outward  and  ascending,  enlarging  gradually  to  the  summit,  which  is 
more  or  less  convex,  usually  with  a  single  central  cloacal  orifice,  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  circle  of  individual  zooids,  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  size  or  age  of  the  colony  to  which  they  belong.  The 
zooids,  when  mature,  are  long  and  slender,  varying  greatly  in  length  in 
each  colony,  according  to  the  state  of  development  of  the  post-abdomen ; 
the  largest  are  oftei>20™°to  25"""  in  length.  The  stomach  is  bright 
orange- red,  and  quite  conspicuous ;  the  slender  post-abdomen  exceeds 
in  length  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  is  not  more  than  half  the  diameter 
of  the  thoras,  and  is  slightly  constricted  at  base.  In  young  individuals, 
not  half  grown,  the  post-abdomen  forms  nearly  half  the  whole  length, 
and  is  very  slender.  The  branchial  aperture  has  six,  short,  round  papil- 
la ;  the  ana!  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  body,  and 
has  short  inconspicuous  lower  lobes,  with  an  elongated,  pointed  lobe 
above.  The  branchial  sac  is  oblong,  with  numerous  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vessels  and  a  broad  ventral  duct.  The  stomaoh  is  about  as 
broad  as  long,  subglobular,  with  the  ends  truncated  and  the  surface 
covered  with  numerous,  interrupted,  longitudinal,  glandular  ridges. 
The  post-abdomen  is  nearly  filled  by  the  large,  elongated  ovary,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  posterior  end  on  the  dorsal  or  atrial  side,  and  con- 
tains numerous  elosoly-packed  ovules  of  comparatively  large  size,  and 
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the  conspicuous  male  organs,  extending  througli  the  whole  length  on 
the  ventral  or  branchial  side,  in  the  form  of  a  slightly- convoluted  duct. 
The  posterior  end  terminates  in  a  small,  obtuse  papilla.  The  atrium,  or 
cloacal  cavity,  often  contain  eggs  in  which  the  embryos  are  well  devel- 
oped, and,  in  some  cases,  the  free,  tadpole-shaped  larvte.  The  tunic  is 
specked  with  numerous,  minute,  purplish  brown  pigment- cells. 

One  of  the  zooids  measured  7.5'""' in  length;  thorax,  2""" ;  abdomen, 
1,5""" ;  post-abdomen,  4""";  diameter  of  thorax,  .8"""  to  .9™™ ;  of  abdomen, 
about  the  same ;  of  post-abdomen,  .375"""  to  .5""". 

North  Carolina  to  Vineyard  Sound.  Very  abundant  in  Vineyard 
Sound,  in  6  to  12  fathoms. 

AiiAECECiUM  STELLATUM  Verrill.     (p.  403.) 

Jiaoiirouduia  stellaluia  Verrill,  Amor,  Journal  of  Soloace,  sor.  iii,  vol.  i,  p,  291, 
1S71. 

Masses  large,  rariable  in  form,  often  in  the  form  of  thick  vertical 
plates,  or  erect  crest-iike  lobes,  frequently  irregular;  surface  nearly 
smooth,  naked;  tissue  firm  and  cartilage-like  externally,  somewhat 
translucent,  generally  paie  yellow  or  flesh-color  by  transmitted  light. 
The  fronds  are  often  six  inches  or  more  in  breadth  and  height,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to -an  inch  thick.  The  zooids  are  grouped  in  more  or  less 
regular,  aud  generally  simple,  circular,  stellate  clusters,  scattered  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  usually  coutaining  from  six  to  twenty  individuals, 
arranged  around  a  central,  sub-circular  cloacal  orifice;  in  contraction 
the  position  of  each  individual  is  ln<licated  by  an  oval  spot,  more  trans- 
parent than  the  coiumou  tissue,  with  a  small  flake-white  spot  around 
the  branchial  orifice.  The  individual  zooids  are  elongated  and  slender ; 
the  post-abdomen  more  slender,  usually  considerably  exceeding  in  length 
the  rest  of  the  body,  aud  but  slightly  constricted  proximally;  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  shorter  and  stouter  than  in  the  preceding  species ; 
branchial  sac  with  about  twelve  transverse  vessels ;  stomach  oblong- 
oval,  with  numerous  longitudinal  glandular  folds,  which  are  bright 
orange-red  in  life ;  intestine  large,  light  orange  or  yellow.  Branchial 
tube  elongated,  bright  orange;  the  orifice  with  six  prominent  rounded 
lobes.  Anal  orifice  subterminal,  with  a  prominent  ligulate  process 
above,  and  several  small  lobes  below. 

North  Carolina  to  (Jape  Cod.  Very  abundant  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in 
5  to  15  fathoms,  on  gravelly  and  shelly  bottoms.  Fort  Macon,  JTorth 
Carolina  (Dr.  Yarrow). 

AJiABffifJiUM  CONSTELLATUM  Verrill.     (pp.  388,  403.) 

Amerioaji  Journal  of  Science,  sec.  iii,  vol.  ii,  p,  359,  1371  iAmoaroucium). 
Masses  thick,  turbinate,  often  iucrusting,  surface  usually  convex, 
smooth ;  substance  firm,  gelatinous,  translucent,  but  softer  than  in  A. 
slellatum.  Groups  stellate,  circular,  oval  or  elliptical,  often  narrow  aud 
elongated,  or  irregular  and  complex ;  zooids  much  elongated,  slender ; 
the  branchial  tube  short,  with  six  rounded  lobes.    Branchial  sac  elong- 
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ated.  Color  of  the  masses  usually  light  orange-red,  varying  to  yellowish 
and  pale  flesh-color;  the  branchial  orifices  with  six  radiating  white 
lines.  Anal  orifices  often  surroanded  by  a  pale  or  whitish  border ; 
zoiiids  generally  orange-yellow ;  the  orifl(ies  and  tubes  with  upper  part 
of  the  mantle  bright  orange,  or  lemon-yellow ;  branchial  sac  usually  flesh- 
color  or  pale  yellow,  sometimes  bright  orange;  stomach  with  bright 
orange-red  longitudinal  glandalar  riba ;  intfistine  light  orange;  mantle 
with  minute  opaque  white  specks.  In  some  specimens  the  cloacal  cham- 
ber or  "atrium"  contained  three  or  four  bright  purple  tadpole-shaped 
larvse. 

Vineyard  Sound,  4  to  13  fathoms,  frequent;  Wood's  Hole,  on  piles  of 
wharf  J  oft'  Stouington,  Connecticut,  4-5  fathoms, 

Amarcbcium;  fallidttm  Verrill.     (p.  496.) 

American  Journal  of  Science,  ser.  lii,  vol.  i,  p.  289,  1871  (^Amourouciam). 

Masses  sessile,  hemispherical  or  sub-globular,  usually  attached  by  a 
large  base.  Surface  generally  evenly  rounded,  sometimes  irregular  in 
large  specimens,  smoothish,  but  thinly  covered  with  minute,  firmly  ad- 
herent particles  of  fine  sand,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the 
common  tissue  and  scattered  throughout  its  substance.  The  cloacal 
openings  are  few  in  number  and  in-egularly  placed,  except  in  small 
specimens,  which  usually  have  but  one  large  central  opening.  The  ani- 
mals are  much  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  species, 
often  forming  somewhat  circular  groups  of  six  or  eight  individuals 
around  the  cloacal  openings;  outside  of  the  circular  groups  they  are 
usually  irregularly  scatteredj  but  sometimes  form  linear  series  of  eight 
or  ten,  and  in  young  specimens  with  but  one  central  opening  they  often 
form  a  larger  outer  circle,  which  is  near  the  margin,  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, and  composed  of  numerous  individuals.  The  post-abdomen,, in  n\\ 
the  numerous  examples  esamiued,  was  small,  thick,  obtuse,  and  decid- 
edly shorter  than  the  abdoinen  and  thorax  taken  together ;  it  often  ter- 
minates in  two  slender  papillie.  Color  of  the  masses  pale  yellowish  or 
grayish;  stomach  doll  orange-yellow;  ovaries  yellowish  white. 

The  larger  specimens  of  this  species  are  15°"°  to  25°"°  in  diameter ; 
the  largest  zooids  are  3"""  to  4"""  long,  by  .75™"  to  1.23""" in  diameter; 
but  many  are  much  smaller. 

Martha's  Vineyard  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Off  Buzzard's  Bay, 
25  fathoms,  gpavel ;  south  of  Gay  Head, 10fathoms,stony;  CascoBay, 
8  to  40  fathoms ;  Eastport  Harbor  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  8(1 
fathoms. 

Lbptoclinum  albidtjm  Verrill.     (p.  403.) 

American  Journal  of  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol.  i,  p.  ^46, 1872. 
Colonies  incrusting  stones,  dead  shells,  aseidians,  etc.,  forming  broad, 
thin,  irregular,  coriaceous  crusts,  with  an  uneven  surface,  filled  with 
minute,  white,  spherical,  calcareous  grains  or  corpuscles,  which,  under 
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tlie  niis(iroscope,  htive  the  surface  covered  with  projecting  points.  Sur- 
face of  the  crusts  covered  with  small,  irregular,  scattered  prominences, 
in  which  the  branchial  orifices  are  situated.  Cloacal  orifices  few  and 
distantly  scattered.  Systems  irregular,  the  zooids  scattered,  but  often 
arranged  io  rather  indistinct  concentric  groups  around  the  cloacal  open- 
ings, and  connected  with  them  by  cloacal  ducts,  which  are  variously 
branched,  often  showing  through  the  integument  as  dark  dendritic  liuesj 
converging  toward  the  cloacal  orifices  from  different  directions. 

Color  white,  the  zooids  light  yellowish. 

The  colonies  ofteu  become  200"'"  to  300^=.  across;  thickness  seldom 
more  than  S.S"'",  commonly  about  1.25 """ ;  zooids  .5""°  to  .75'"™  long ; 
diameter  .35"""  to  .30'""". 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Labrador.  Thimble  Islands,  near  Hew  Haven, 
4to6fathom^,  rocky;  offStoniugton,4fathoras,  rocky;  common  in  Vine- 
yard Sound,  8  to  15  fathoms ;  abundant  in  Oasco  Bay,  6  to  40  fathoms ; 
abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  low-water  to  iiO  fathoms.  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  (T.  M.  Coffin).  Mingan  Islands,  10  fathomg  (A.  E.  V.). 
Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith). 

Lept6clinum  luteolum  Verrill.     (p,  403.) 
AiuKrican  Jour.  Science,  loo,  oit.,  p.  Hd,  1972. 

This  species  forms  thin,  coriaceous  crusts,  like  the  preceding,  fi.!led  in 
the  same  way  with  similar  spherical  corpuscles.  The  branchial  orifices 
op6n  at  the  summits  of  low  verrucse.  The  cloacal  orifices  are  small, 
with  four  to  six  lobes,  and  distantly  scattered.  Color  deep  salmon,  or 
somewhat  rosy. 

The  crusts  are  of  all  sizes  up  to  300'""'  or  more  in  diameter,  and  are 
usually  somewhat  thicker  than  in  the  preceding  species,  with  larger  and 
darker  colored  zooids. 

Connecticut  to  Bay  of  Fundy ;  off  Stoniogton,  Connecticut,  4  fathoms, 
rocky ;  Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  14  fathoms,  common ;  Oasco  Bay,  10  to  40 
fathoms,  common;  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  80  fathoms,  common. 

T^NIOBEANCHIA. 
3ALPA  Caboti  Desor.    Plate  SXSIII,  figs.  254,  255.     {p.  445.) 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  75,  1848  (not  described) ;  A.  Agaagiz, 

op.  cit.,  vol.  xi,  p.  17,  figs.  1  to  5,  1866 ;  Binnej,  iu  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  6, 

figs.  350  to  354,  m70  (description  and  Gj^tes  copied  from  A.  Agassiz). 

In  the  typical  variety,  as  described  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  the  color  is  pale 

pink  or  rosy ;  the  nucleus  deep  chestnut.    Long  Island  Sound  to  Saint 

George's  Bank.    Common  in  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound.     Off 

Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith}. 

Var.  cyanea.    (p.  446.) 

Nucleus  and  the  borders  of  the  mantle  are  bright  Prussian-blue ;  sur- 
fiice  of  the  latter  delicately  reticulated  with  flue  blue  lines. 

Vineyard  Sound,  especially  off  Gay  Bead,  in  Septembei.. 
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DoLiOLUM  (species  undetermined),     (p.  446.) 
Vineyard  Sound  (A.  Agasaiz). 

LAKVALIA. 

APPENDICUI.ARIA  (ppecies  undeteruiiaed,  *•).     (p.  446.) 

Allied   to  A.  longicauda  (t.  A.  Agassiz),  op.  oit.,  p.  23,  1806;  Blnney,op.cit,,p.  13 
(copied  from  A.  Agassii). 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Massachusetts  Bay  (A,  Agassiz). 

Appendiculaeia  (species  undetermined,  *).     (p.  446.) 

Allied  to  A.  fia-cata  (t.  A.  Agassiz),  op.  cit.,  p.  23,  1866 ;  Biiinny,  op,  cit.,  p.  13 
(copied). 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Massachusetts  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 
BKTOZOA  OR  POLYZOA. 
PHyLACT0L.4;M;ATA. 

Pedioellina  Americana  Leidy.    (p.  405.) 

Jonrn.il  Acad.  Nat.  Soieuoes,  Philadetphia,  ser.  ii,  vol,  Ui,  p.  143,  Plate  X,  fig.  25, 
lfl55. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  Vineyard  Sound.    Point  Judith,  Khode 
Island  (Leidy). 

GYMNOK^MATA. 


CaisiA  EBURNBA  Lamouroux.     Plate  XXXIV,  figs.  260,  261.     (p.  311,) 
Polyp,  flex.,  p.  138,  1816 ;  Esp.  methodiqae,  p.  6 ;  JoUuston,  British  Zoophytes, 

ed.  i,  p.  93a,  Plate  30,  figs.  3,  4 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  283,  fig.  62.  and  Plate  50,  figs.  3, 4  ; 

Smitt,  Kritisk  iort.  iifver  Staiidinaviens  Hafa-Bryozoer,  io   Ofvera.  af  Kongl. 

Vet.-Abad.  FSrhaudl.,  1865,  p.  117,  Plate  16,  figs.  7  to  1!».     Sertularia  ebumea 

Unu6,  8jst.  Nat.,  ed.  s,  p.  810  ;  ed.  xii,  p.  1316. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  Spitzliergen  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean {t.  Smitt);  California  (t.  Johnston),  Common  near  New  Haven, 
and  at  Thimble  Islands,  1  to  6  fathoms,  rocky,  and  in  tide-pools;  oflf 
Watch  Hill,  Khode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms,  ou  algje ;  common  in  Vine- 
yard Sound,  4  to  15  fathoms;  very  common  iu  Caseo  Bay  and  Bay  of 
Pundy,  low-water  to  80  fathoms. 

DlASTOPOEA  PATINA  Smitt.     (p.  405.) 

Siuitt,  op. cit., p.  397, Plate  8,  figs.  13  to  15.     TubuUpora patina  Lamarck,  Animaux 

anna  Vert.,  ed.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  163;  ed.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  244;   Jolmstoii,  Brit.  Zooph., 

ed  ii,  p.  366,  Plate  47,  figs.  1  to  3. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  northern  coast  of  Europe, 

from  Finmark  to  Great  Britain.   Near  New  Haven,  at  Thimble  Islands, 

1  to  5  fathoms;  Watch  Hill,  Bhodp  Island, 4  to  6 fathoms;  Vineyard 

Sound,  oft'  Holmes'  Hole,  3  to  4  fathoms ;  very  common  in  Casco  Bay,, 

Bay  of  Fundy,  and  northward. 
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TUBULIPOBA  FLABELLAEIS  Siuitt.      (p.  405.) 

Op.  olt.,p.  401,  Plate  9,  figs.  6  to  3.     TuUpora  fiabellaria  FaXtricius,  Fauna  Grtenl., 

p.  430,  1780  (non  Jolinstoo,  sp.).     Tabalipora  phtlangea  JohnatoD,  Brit.  Zooph., 

ed.  ii,  p.  273,  Plate  46,  figa.  1,  2. 

Long  Jsland  Soand  to  Greenland ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain.  CommoD  at  Thiuible  Islands,  1  to  5  fathoms,  on  alg*,  hydroids, 
etc.;  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island ;  Vineyard  Sound ;  Caseo  Bay  ;  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  northward. 

CTESOKTOMATA. 

AlctoHidiUM:  EAMOSUM  Verrill.     Plate  XXXIV,  fig.  257.     (p.  404.) 
American  Jonraa]  of  Science,  vol,  iii,  p.  289,  Piate  8,  fig.  10,  1872. 

Mnch  "branched,  when  full-grown ;  the  branches  ronnd,  irregnlarly 
dichotomus,  asually  crooked.  Surface  glabrous,  staooth,  or  nearly  so, 
the  cells  rather  small  and  crowded,  their  margins  not  elevated ;  zoiiids 
with  sixteen  slender  tentacles.    Color  ashy  brown,  or  dull  rusty  brown. 

Diameter  of  branches,  mostly  S™™  to  6.5™™.    Height,  .250°""  to  .375™". 

GreatEggHarbor,  New  Jersey,  to  Vineyard  Sound;  common  inLong 
S^aud  Sound,  near  New  Haven,  in  1  to  5  fathoms;  Thimble  Islands  ; 
Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  etc. 

Alcyosidium  hiesutum  Johnston,     (p.  404.) 

British  Zoopb.,  ed.  i,  p.  303,  Plate  42,  figs.  1, 2 ;  ed.  11,  p.  3fi0,  Plate  69,  figs.  1,  3 ; 
Smitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  496,  Plate  13,  figs.  3  to  8.    ^icj/oniMm  hirautum  Floiuinji,  Bi'it. 
Anim.,  p.  517. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;    Spitzbergen ;   northern 
coasts  of  Europe  to  Great  Britain.   Savin  Eock,  near  New  Haven,  low- 
water;    Thimble  Islands,   in  tide-pools,    on  Fueus,  Phi/llophora,  etc. ; 
Vineyard  Sound;  andCaseoBay. 

AiCYONLDIUM  HISPIDUM  Smitt.     (p.  404.) 

Op.  cit.,  p.  499,  Plate  12,  figs.  32  to  27,  1866.  Flitatra  hispida  Fabricius,  Fauna 
■Grisnl.,  p.  43S,  1780  ;  Johnston,  Beit.  Zooph.,  ed.  ii.,  p.  363,  Plate  66,  fig.  5. 
■FlustrMa  kkpida  Gray,  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.,  part  i,  p.  108. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Greenland;  Finmark  to  Great  Britain.  Very 
common  at  Savin  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  at  low  water,  encrusting 
stones,  Fuem,  etc.;  Thimble  Islands ;  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island ;  Vine- 
yard Sound ;  Casco  Bay ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  etc. 

Aloyonidium  parasxticum  Johnston,    (p.  404.) 

British  Zoiiph.,  ed.  i,  p.  304,  Plate  41,  figs.  4,  5 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  363,  Plate  68,  figs.  4,  5 ; 
Smitt,  op.  cit,,  p.  499,  Plate  12,  figs.  14-19.    Aloyoitlitni  paTasiticum  Fltming, 
Brit.  Anim.,  p.  518. 
Ehode  Island  to  Arctic  Ocean;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain.    Vineyard  Sound,  on  Phyllophora. 
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(?)  ALCTONIDIUM  GBLATINOSUM  JollUBfcon,      (p.  496.) 

Brit.  Zoiiph.,  ed.  i,  p.  300,  Plate  41,  flga.  1-3;  ed.  ii,  p.  358,  Plate  68,  figs.  1-3; 

Smitt,  op.    cit.,  p.  497,  Plate  13,  figs.  9-13.     AUnomum    gelatinoaum    Lino^, 

Fauna  Suec,  ed.  ii,  p.  538 ;  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  p.  1995. 

Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  Spitzbergen  to  Great  Britaiu.    A  few  small 

specimens,  apparently  belonging  to  this  species,  were  dredged  iu  the 

deeper  parts  of  Vineyard  Sound. 

Vesiculaeia  cusouta  Thompson,     {p.  404.) 

Zool.  Res.,  mem.  v,  p.  97,  Plate  3,  figs.  1-4 ;  Smitt,  op,  oit.,  p.  501,  Plate  13,  figs, 
as,  34,  35.    Sertalaria  cuscata  Linn^,  ^.  si\,  p.  1311.     Valkeria  cuscuto  Flem- 
ing, Brit.  Aniin.,  p.  550 ;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoiiph.,  ed.  i,  p.  252 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  374 
New  Jersey,  northward ;  northern  coasta  of  Europe  to  Great  Britain. 
Ill  Vineyard  Sound  it  was  fonndonhydroidsattached  to  floatingeel-grass, 
and  was  also  dredged  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  on  algse,  Sertularia  argentea, 
and  other  hydroida ;  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  low  water,  ou  Ser- 
tularia ptimila  ;  Caseo  Bay,  on  piles  of  wharf. 

Vesiculaeia  GEAC1LI3  Verrill.     {p.  389.) 

Botiterbanlcia  gracilis  Leidy,  JoorDal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philad.,  aer.  ii,  vol.  iii. 
p.  143,  Plate  11,  fiR,  3B,  ISiS. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  Vineyard  Sound.    Point  Judith, 
Ithode  Island  (Leidy).    Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  8  fathoms,  on  hydroids. 

Vesiculabia  dichotoma  Verrill,  new  sp.     (p.  404.) 

Steins  clustered,  cEespitose,  usually  one  or  two  inches  high,  slender, 
flexible,  white,  and  repeatedly  forking.  The  branches  stand  in  differ- 
ent planes,  so  as  often  to  produce  miniatnre  tree- like  or  shrub-like  forms, 
many  of  which  generally  arise  close  together,  forming  crowded  tufts 
upon  rocks,  oyster- shells,  or  algEe.  When  the  stem  or  a  branch  divides, 
there  is  a  joint  formed  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  forks,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  very  short  segment  of  a  dark  brownish,  opaque  substance, 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  white  translucent  substance  of  the 
rest  of  the  stem.  Zooids  arranged  closely  in  two  subspiral  rows  of  six 
to  twelve  each,  just  below  each  fork  of  the  stem  and  branches,  and  not 
occupying  half  the  length  of  the  internodes,  which  are  naked  and 
smooth  below  the  crowded  clusters  of  the  zooids ;  these  are  smooth, 
greenish  brown,  broad  oval  or  obovate  in  contraction,  subcylindrical  or 
elliptical  in  expansion,  entirely  sessile,  and  but  little  narrowed  at  the 
base,  and  so  crowded  as  to  appear  imbricated.  The  tentacles  areeight, 
long  and  slender,  in  expansion  usually  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
cell. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  on  oysters ;  Savin  Eock,  at  low- 
water  ;  off  New  Haven  Light,  4  to  6  fathoms,  shelly  and  rocky ;  Thim- 
ble Islands,  in  rocky  tide-pools;  Norwalk,  Uonnecticut,  on  oysters. 
This  is  probably  the  species  recorded  by  Dr.  Leidy  from  Great  Egg 
Harbor  under  the  name  of  Valkeria  pustulosa,  which  is  an  allied  Eu- 
ropean species. 
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VbsiculaelA  aemata  Verrill,  new  sp.     {p.  405.) 

Oells  stont,  oval,  broad  at  base,  with  a  short  aud  narrow  pedicel,  at- 
tached either  singly  or  in  pairs  along  slender,  filiform,  creeping  stems, 
■which  often  anastomose,  the  branches  being  mostly  opposite.  Distal 
end  of  cells  prolonged  into  four  conical  processes,  each  of  which,  when 
perfect,  supports  a  long  slender  spinule,  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  cell- 
Tentacles  not  seen.  Cells  yellowish  horn-color,  with  an  oval,  dark 
brown  internal  organ,  visible  in  most  of  the  cells. 

Vineyard  Sound,  on  floating  sea-weeds  attached  to  Sertulariw,  Hale- 
(Aum  gradte,  etc.;  also  in  6  to  10  fathoms,  rocky,  on  Sertularia  argentea. 

Vesicularia  fusca  Smitt.    {p.  420.) 

Op.  cit.,  p.  502,  Plate  13,  figs.  77-39,  1866.    AvenelU  fuaea  (?)  Dalyeli,  Rare  and 
Rem.  Aoini.  of  Scotland,  vol,  ii,  p.  65;  vol.  i,  Plate  12,  fig.  11,  (t.  Smitt). 
Long  Island  Sound  northward;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain.     Off  South  End,  near  New  Haven,  3  to  5  fathoms,  on  Alcyon- 
idium  J 


FARRELLA  FAMILIAEIS.      (p.  487.) 

VesUntlaria  (Farrella)  familiarit  Smitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  503,  Plate  13,  fig.  36,  1866. 

Plumatella  familiaris  Groa,  Bulletin  Soo.  Imp.  Masoon,  vol.  xxii,  p.  567,  Plate  6, 

G.  figs.  1-10  {t.  Smitt).     Farrella  peAicellata  Alder,  Ca'.al.,  p.  68,  Plate  0,  figs. 

1-3 ;  Quart.  Jour.  Miscrosc.  Soc,  vol.  v,  p.  24,  Plate  14,  (iga.  1-3. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Vineyard  Sound  and  northward;  coasts  of 

Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain.    Thimble  Islands,  near  New  Haven,  ia 

tide-pools,  on  algae;  Casco  Bay.     Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith). 

CHILOSTOMATA. 

Cellularina, 
^TEA  ANG-uiHA  Lamouroux.     (p.  405.) 

Soo.  Phi!.,  1812,  p.  184  (t.  Smitt) ;  Polyp,  flex.,  p.  lri3,  Plate  3,  fig.  6 ;  Eipos. 
Methoilique,  p.  9,  Plate  65,  fig.  15 ;  Smitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  280,  Plate  16,  figs,  a-4, 
1867.  Serlalaria  angiiina  Lian^,  Syst,  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  p.  1317.  Anguinaria  spat- 
ulata  Johnston,  Brit.  ZoOph.,  ed.  ii,  p.  290,  Plate  50,  figs.  7,  9. 

Long  Island  Sound,  northward;  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Britain.  In  Vineyard  Sound  it  was  common  at  low-water  mark  and  in 
6  to  14  fathoms,  on  Pkyllopkora  and  hydroids.     Off  New  Haven,  4  to  6 

fathoms,  on  Saleeium  graeile. 

Eucratba  ohblata  Lamouronx.     (p.  405.) 

PoJjp,  Corall.  flex.,  p.  149,  Plate  3,  fig.  5, 1816 ;  Expos.  Meth.,  p.  8,  Plate,  65,  fig. 

10;  Smitt,  op,  cit.,  1865,  Plate  5,  fig,  3 ;  1867,  p.  281,  Plate  16, figs. 7-9;  Johns- 

tOD,  Brit.  Zoopi).,  ed.  ii,  p.  288,  fig.  64.    Serliilaria  cbelata  Linn£,  Sfstema  Nat., 

ed.  X,  p.  816.     CelMaria  chelata  Pallaa,  Elonch.  Zo5ph.,  p.  25,  1T66. 

Martha's  Vineyard  northward;  northern  coasts  of  Enrope  to  Great 

Britain.     Ofl'  Gay  Head,  10  fathoms,  on  hydroids  and  ascidians.    Onr 

specimens  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  of  the  European  form ;  the 
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cells  are  simple,  more  slender,  and  more  elongated ;  aperture  of  primary 
cells  somewhat  bila'biate;  of  lateral  cells  simple  and  scarcely  raised; 
no  processes  were  observed  on  tbe  front  of  any  of  tbe  cells ;  the  primary 
cells  taper  below  into  a  slender,  often  crooked  pedicel,  which  is  about 
one-third  as  long  as  the  cell. 

(!)  Cellularia  teenata  Johnston,     (p.  496.) 

British  Zoopli.,  ed.  ii,  p.  335,  Plate  59, 18*8 ;  Smitt,  op.  cit.,  1867,  p.  283,  Plate 
Ifi,  figa.  10  toas.  Cellaria  feraoin  Eltis  and  Solander,  Zooph.,  p.  30,  Menipca 
teritata  Busk,  op.  cit.,  p,  SI,  Plate  30,  figs.  3  to  5.  (f)  Cellularia  duasa  Desor, 
Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol,  iii,  p.  65, 1S48  (description  iaadeq^uate). 


Cape  Cod  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain.  Off  Gay  Head,  10  to  20 fathoms;  common  in  Casco  Bay,  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  at  Saint  George's  Bank,  6  to  100  fathoms.  South  Shoals? 
22  fathoms,  (Desor). 

Caberea  Bllish  Smitt.     (p.  420.) 

Op.  cit.,  1867,  p.  237,  Plate  17,  figs.  55,  56.  Fluslra  Ellisn  FJemiog,  Mem.  Wern. 
Soc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  251,  Plate  17,  figs.  1  to  3  (t.  Smitt).  Fhistra  eetacea  Fleming, 
Brit.  Anira.,  p.  536 ;  Johnston,  Beit.  Zooph.,  ed.  ii,  p.  346.  Cellularia  Rookeri 
Johnston,  Brit.  Zoiiph.,  ed.  ii,  p.  338,  Plate  60,  figs.  1,  3.  Caberea  Sookeri 
Buak,  op.  cit.,  p.  39,  Plate  37,  fig.  2. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  northern  coasts 
of  Europe,  from  Finmark  to  Great  Britain.  Mouth  of  Vineyard 
Sound,  off  Gay  Head,  8  to  12  fathoms ;  off  Buzzard's  Bay,  25  fathoms ; 
very  common  in  Casco  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Saint  George's  Bank,  6 
to  100  fathoms.     Labrador  (Packard). 

BUGULA  MURBAYANA  Buak.     (p.  496.) 

Catal.  Mar.  Polyzoa,  Brit.  Mas.,  part  i,  p.  46,  Plate  59 ;  Smitt,  op.  cit.,  1867",  p.  292, 
Plate  18,  figs,  19  to  27.  Fluaira  Marrayana  Bean  M39.,  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoopli., 
ed.  i,  p.  347,  Plate  63,  Bgs,  5, 6.  Fla«tra  trunoata  Deaor,  Proo.  Boston  Soc,  Nat. 
Hist.,  voi.  iii,  p.  66  (hob  Litin^). 

Martha's  Vineyard  to  Spitzbergen ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to 
Great  Britain.  Off  Gay  Head,  10  to  20  fathoms;  very  common  iu 
Casco  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  1  to  100 
fathoms.  Saint  George's  Bank,  20  to  65  fathoms,  (S.  I  Smith).  Labra- 
dor (Packard). 

BUGULA  PLABELLATA  Busk.      (p.  389.) 

Catal.  Marine  Pol;zoa,  Brit.  Mix».,  part  i,  p.  43,  Plates  51,  52.  Bagala  ai^calaria, 
foTia^JlabeHata,  Smitt,  op.  cit,,  1867,  p.  390,  Plate  18,  fig.  11.  Fhistra  ariculaHa 
Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph,,  ed.  i,  p.  286,  Plate  36,  figs.  3, 4 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  346,  Plate  ti3, 
figs.  3,  4. 

Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  8  fathoms ;  Wood's  Hole,  abundant  on  the  piles 
of  wharves.    Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 
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BUGULA  TURBiTA  Veirill.    Plate  XXXIV,  figs.  258,  259.     (p.  311.) 

Cellularia   tarrita  Deser,  Proo.  Bostoq  Soe.  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol.  iii,  p.  66, 1848.     Cel- 
lularia  fasUgiata  Leidy,  op.  cit.,  p.  149  (iion  Liunfi,  sp.). 
Forth  Carolina  to  Casco  Bay.     Very  abundant  in  Great  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey;  Long  Island  Sotindj  Buzzard'uBay;  and  Vineyard  Sound, 
low-water  to  15  fatboms ;  Portland,  Maine,  on  piles  of  wharf. 

Flustrina. 

Membeanipoea  pilosa  Farre.    PIat«  XXXIV,  figs.  262, 263.     (p.  496.) 

Pbil.  Trana.,  1837,  p.  412, Plate 27, figs.  1  to  5 ;  Jobtiston,  Brit.  Zo3ph.,ed.  i,p.  280, 

Plato  34,  figs.  10,  19,  1838 ;  ed.  ii,  p.  327,  Plate  56,  fig.  6,  1847 ;  Smitt,  op.  cit., 

1867,  p.  %m,  Plate  9X\  fig.  49.     FluUra  pilosa  lAoai,  Fauna  Suec,  ed.  ii,  p.  53'J 

(t.  Smitt).     E8(^ara  piloaa  Pallas,  Elench,   ZoSph.,  p.   50,  1766.    Eippotlioa 

rugoBa  Stimpaon,  Invert.  Grand  Manan  p.  18  (varietj  catenularia).     Tabipora 

calenuiaria  Jameson,  Wern.  Mem.,  vol.  i,  p.  561  (t.  Smitt). 

Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  Finmark  to  the  Medlter- 

rauean.     Very  abundant  near  New  Haven,   at  Savin  Eock,  Thimble 

Islands,  etc.,  in  1  to  6  fathoms,  and  in  tide-pools,  on  Chondrm  erispus, 

Pkyllophora  and  other  algte,  stones,  etc, ;  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  4 

to  5  fathoms,  on  algae,  abundant ;  Vineyard  Sound ;  Massachusetts  Bay ; 

Oasco  Bay;  Bay  of  Fmidy,  and  northward.    The  variety  catenularia  is 

common  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  fjrom  above  low-water  nmrk 

to  50  fathoms.    It  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Europe  at  various 

depths  down  to  300  fathoms.    Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada  and 

Labrador  (Dawson). 

MEMBEANIPOBA  LINEATA  Busk.     {p.  406.) 

Catal.  Mar.  Polyzoa,  part  ii,  p.  58,  Plate  61,  fig.  1 ;  Smitt,  op.  cit.,  1867,  p.  363, 
Plate  20,  figs.  93  to  31.  Flaetra  lineata  Uaa6,  Sjsteuia  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  p.  1301 ; 
Johnaton,  Brit.  Zoopb.,  ed.  ii,  p.  349,  Plate  66,  fig.  4.  Escharina  lineata  Leidy, 
Joom.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philad.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  iii,  p.  141,  Plate  10,  fig.  22, 
1855. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  Spitzhergen  to 

Great  Britain,  low-water  mark  to  50  fathoms.    Common  near  New  Haven, 
from  low-water  mark  to  6  fathoms,  on  stones,  oysters,  algie,  etc. ;  Watcli 
Hill;  Ehode  Island;  Vineyard  Sound;  Casco  Bay;  Bay  of  Pondy,  and 
northward. 
Fossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada. 

Membeanipoea  tenuis  Desor.    (p.  420.) 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hiat.,  vol.  iii,  p.  66,  1843. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Cape  Cod.    Common  near  New  Haven  and  in 
Vineyard  Sound,  low-water  to  10  fathoms.    Muskeget  Channel,  in  5 
fathoms,  (Desor). 
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ESCHARIPORA  PUNCTATA  Sioitt.      (p.  424.) 

Op.  eit.,  for  1867,  Appendix,  p.  4,  (separate  copies,  p.  4),  Plate  24,  figs.  4-7, 1863. 

Lepraliapunelata  Haasal,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vii,  p.  a68,  Plate  9,  fig.  7 ;  vol.  is, 

p.  407 ;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoopti.,  «d.  ii,  pp.  313  and  478,  Plate  55,  fig.  1. 

Viueyard  Sound,  northward ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Southern 

Norway  and   Great   Britain.    Vineyard   Sound,  6   to  12  fathoms,  on 

shells,  etc.,  common.     Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith).     (?)  Fossil  in 

the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada  (Dawson), 

EscHAEELLA  VARIABILIS  Verrill.     Plate  XXXIIl,  fig.  256.     (p.  419.) 

Mchariaa  vaiiabilis  Leidy,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelpliia,  ser.  ii,  vol.  iii,  p. 

142,  Plato  11,  fig.  37.     Lepratia  variolosa  Desor,  op.   cit.,  p.  66,  1848  (not  of 

Johnston). 

South  Carolina  to  Cape  God  and  Massachusetts  Bay.    Very  abundant 

in  Great  Egg  Harbor ;  Long  Island  Sound ;  Buzzard's  Bay ;  Vineyard 

Sound ;  Santucket  Harbor ;  low- water  to  25  fathoms.     Saint  George's 

Bank,  20  fathoms,  (S.  I.  Smith),    Eort  ,MacOn,  Nortl^  Carolina  (coll.  Dr. 

Yarrow). 

MoLLLi  HYALINA  Smitt.    Plate  XXXIV,  fig.  264.     (p.  420.) 

Op.  cit.,  for  1867,  Ap,,  p.  16,  (separate  copies,  p.  16),  Plate  25,  figs,  84-87, 1863.     CeU 
lepora  hgaliiM  Linn£,  Sj'st.  Nat.,  ed.  sii,  p.  1386.    Z^ralia  hyalina  Johnston, 
Brit.  Zoiipb.,  ed.li,  p.  301,  Plate  54,  fig.  1.    Cellepora  nitida  Fabricius,  Fauna 
Grfflnl.,  p.  435, 1780. 
Long  Island   Sound   to   Greenland;  Spitzbergen   to   Great  Britain. 
Commou  near  New  Haven  and  at  Thimble  Island,  in  tide-pools  and  from 
1  to  6  fathoms,  on  algie ;  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms; 
Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  abundant;  Casco  Bay;  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  northward.    Eossil  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada  (Daw- 
son). 

(!)  Lepralia  Pallasiana  Busk.     (p.  496.) 

Catal.  Mar.  Poljzna,  Brit.  Mus.,  part  ii,  p.  81,  Plate  83,  figs.  1,  2 ;  Smitt,  op.  oit-. 

for  1867,  Ap.,  p.  19,  (separate  copies,  p.  19),  Plate  26,  fig.  93, 1868.    Eschara  Fal- 

laeianaMoM,  dleSeerinde,  p.  64,  Plate  3,  fij^.  13  (t.  Smitt).    Lepralia  pfdiostoma 

Haasal,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vii,  p.  368,  Plate  9,  fig.  4;  vol.  ix,  p.  407; 

JohnstoD,  Brit.  Zoiiph.,  ed.  ii,  p.   315,  Plate  55,  fig.  7.    Eecharina  pedioslmaa 

Leidy,  dp.  cit.,  p.  141,  Plate  10,  flg.  23,  1855. 

Bbode  Island,  northward ;  northern   coasts  of  Europe  to  Southern 

Norway  and  Great  Britain.     Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms, 

on  algas;  Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  14  fathoms,  on  PhyllopJiora  and  other 

alg£e,  shells,  etc. 

Our  specimens  do  not  agree  perfectly  with  the  European  form.  Close 
to  the  proximal  border  of  the  aperture  there  is  a  large,  but  not  very 
prominent,  broad-based  spine,  or  subconical  process,  which  is  not 
conspicuous  in  a  view  from  above,  but  is  prominent  in  a  side-view.     In 
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some  specimens  a  few  of  the  cells  have  several  slender  spines  around 
the  margin  of  the  aperture. 

This  may  prove  to  be  a  species  distinct  from  iS.  Pallasiana,  but  at 
present  I  regard  it  as  a  variety. 

(?)  DiSCOPORA  OOOCINEA  Smitt,     (p.  496.) 

Op.  cit.,  for  1967,  Ap.,  p.  26,  {separate  copieH,  p.  96),  Plate  27,  figa.  162-176.  (!)  Celle- 
pora  eooomea  Abildgard,  Zool.  Dau.,  vol.  iv, p.  30, Plate  146,  figs.  1,2  (t.  Smitt), 
L^ralia  Peaehii  Johnaton,  Brit.  Zooph.,  ed.  ii,  p.  315,  Plate  55,  figs.  5,  6. 

Long  Island  Sound,  northward;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain.  Wat«h  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms,  on  red  algse ;  Vine- 
yard Sound  and  Quick's  Hole,  on  algie,  etc.,  in  4  to  12  fathoms. 

Fossil  in  the  Post- Pliocene  of  Canada'  (Dawson  as  L,  Pea^kii). 

The  specimens  from  our  coast,  referred  to  the  above  species,  difl'er 
considerably  from  the  typical  European  forms,  and  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  a  distinct  species  when  a  careful  direct  comparison  with  a 
large  series  of  European  specimens  can  be  made. 

The  aperture  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stout,  conical  or 
elongated  spinules,  variable  in  number,  the  one  nearest  the  angle  of  the 
aperture,  on  each  side,  often  stouter;  but  the  spines  are  often  absent. 
A  small  semicircular  avicnlarium  is  often  seen  near  one  side  of  the  cell, 
and  distant  from  the  aperture.  The  tooth  or  spine  at  the  proximal  edge 
of  the  cell  is  elongated  and  more  or  less  bifid  at  the  end. 


Cellepoea  soabba  Smitt.    (p.  419.) 

op.  cit.,  for  18fi7,Ap.,  p.  30,  (aeparate  copies,  p.  30),  Plate  28,,figs.  IS3  to  197,  1868. 

Esefiara  scabra  Fabricius,  Nye   Zool.  Bidr.,  Vid.  Selak.  Phya.  Skr.,  Hauniie, 

voL  i,  p.  29  (t.  Smitt).    Millepora  relviaiata  Fabricias,  Fanaa  Grteal.,  p.  433, 

1780  {mn  Linnfi). 

Vineyard   Sound   to    Greenland ;    Spitzbergen ;    northern  coasts  of 

Europe.    Vineyard  Sound  and  Quick's  Hole,  5  to  10  fathoms,  on  Phyl- 

lopkora,  etc.,  not  uncommou. 

Cellepoba  eamulosa  Linn6.     (p.  312.) 

SyBt.  Nature,  ed.  xii,  p.  1285,  1767;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoiiph.,  ed.  ii,  p.  296,  Plate 

52,  figs.  4,  5;  Smitt,  op.  cit.,  for  1867,  Ap., p.  31,  (separate  copies,  p.  31),  Plate  2S, 

figs,  198-aiO.     CelUpora  verrucom  Fabrioius,  Fauna  Grcenl.,  p.  434  (variety) 

Cell^orapaniieosa  (pars)  Uan6,  Syst,  Hat.,  ed.  xii,  p.  1286 ;  (t)  Johnston,  Brit. 

Zooph.,  ed,  ii,  p.  395,  Plate  53,  figs.  1-3  (variety). 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Greenland ;  Spitzbergen;  northern   coasts   of 

Europe  to  Great  Britain,     Very  common  near  New  Haven,  off  South 

End,  at  Thimble  Islands,  and  Faulkner's  Island,  in  large  tide-pools, 

low-water  to  8  fathoms,  chiefly  on  Sertularim  and  other  hydroids,  and 

slender  red  algse,  (mostly  the  variety  tuheroBa,  or  mrrueosa) ;  Watch 

Hill,  Ehode  Island,  4  to  6  fathoms;   Buzzard's  Bay  and   Vineyard 

Sound,  1  to  15  fathoms,  on  hydpoids,  common ;  abundant  in  Casco  Bay; 

Bay  of  Fundy;  and  at  Saint  George's  Bank;  low-water  to  145  fathoms. 
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BADIATA. 

EO  H INODEEM  ATA. 

HOLOTHUKIOIDEA. 

THYOtjB  Beiaebus  Selenka.     (p.  362.) 

Zeitschrift  fuir  WissenscbaftUclie  Zoologie,  vol,  xvii,  p.  353,  1867.  Boloiharia 
&TareM8Leauenr,  Jonrn.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  161, 
1834.  Selerodaetyla  Briarens  Ayres,  Proc.  Boatou  8oc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  6, 
7,  101-3,  1851 ;  Verrill,  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hiafc.,  vol.  x,  p.  342,  1866.  Aim- 
perua  BrsareM  Ponrtales,  Proceedings  American  Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Science,  for 
la*)!,  p.  10, 1852.  Jnaperm  Cai-oiinus  TroBchel,  Miiller's  Arch.  fiirAnat.,  1846,p. 
62 ;  Pourtales,  op.  cit.,  p.  10, 
Texas  to  Cape  Cod.     Long  Island  Sound,  at  West  Haven,  Coanecti- 

cnt,  Thimble  Islands,  etc.,  not  common  ;  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's 

Bay,  1  to  10  fathoms,  not  uncommon;  Gardiner's  Bay,  Long  Island; 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey ;  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina,  common 

{coll.  Dr.  Yarrow) ;  West  Florida  (coll.  E,  Jewett). 

Steeeodbema  unisbmita  Ayres.     (p.  503.) 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  46,  1851 ;  Seienka,  op.  cit.,  p.  344,  Plate 

19,  figa.  96, 97.    Anaperua  uniaemila  Stimpson,  Proc.  Boston.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiet.,  vol. 

iv,  p.  8, 1851 ;  Terrill,  op,  cit.,  vol.  s,  p.  357,-1866.     Cucumaiia  fuaiformU  Desor, 

Pi-oc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii,  p.  67  (non  Forbes). 

Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  22  fathoms,  sand;  Banks  of  Newfoundland 

(Stimpson).     South  Shoals  of  Nantucket,  22  fathoms,  (Desor). 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  207,  1852;  Selenka,  op.  cit.,  p.  346. 
South  Carolina  to  Vineyard  Sound.     Off  Holmes's  Hole,  4  to  5  fathoms ; 
Nobsca  Beach,  after  storms,  abundant ;    Fort  Macon,  IS'orth  Carolina 
(coll.  Dr.  Yarrow).    Fort  Johnson,  South  Carolina  (Stimpson). 

?  MoLpADiA  oSlitica  Selenka.     (p.  510.) 

Op.  cit.,  p.  257  (in  part),  1857.    Chirodota  oSliUca  Pourtales,  Proo.  Amer.  Assoc. 
for  1851,  p.  13,  1853.    Embolus patper  Selenka,  op.  cit.,  p.  359,  Plate  20,  fig.  132 
1867. 
OffBlocklsland,  29fathoms,  sandy  mud:  off  Boon  Island,  95  fathoms, 
muddy,  (A.  8.  Packard).    Massachusetts  Bay,  in  fish  stomachs,  (Pour- 
tales).    Selenka  gives  "  Cape  Palmas  (i!)  "  as  the  locality  for  his  "  Em- 
iolus  pauper,^'  which  was  based  on  specimens  sent  from  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  ZoOlogy — perhaps  the  original  ones  described  by  Pour- 
tales;  the  locality  given  is  evidently  erroneous. 

The  single  specimen  from  off  Block  Island  is  small  and  imperfect,  and 
may  not  be  this  species. 

CaudinA  Aebnata  Stimpson.     (p.  362.) 

Marine  Invert,  of  Grand  Maoan,  p.  17,  18.53 ;  Selenka,  op.  cit.,  p.  358,  Plate  20, 
figs,  129-131 ;  Clark,  Mind  in  Nature,  p.  187,  figs.  114-116 ;  A.  and  E,  C,  Agassia. 
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Sea-Side  Studies,  p.  97,  fig.  136.     Ckirodota  areaata  Gould,  Itivett.  of  Mass.,  ert. 

i,p.346,  (figure),  1841 ;  Ajres,op.  cie.,p.  143;  Ponrtale8,op.cit.,p.l3.     Caadina 

{Molpadia)  areaata  Vertill,  Proo.  Bostou  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  s,  p.  345, 1866. 

Vineyard  aound  to  Chelsea,  Masaachusetts.     Sometimea  abundant  on 

Cbelsea  Beach,  after  storms.     Wood's  Hole  (H.  E.  Wehster).     Selenka 

gives  "Grand  Manan"  {!  from  specimens  in   Mna.  Comp.  ZoQl.),  but 

after  very  careful  search  duriug  several  excursions  to  that  island,  I  have 

never  been  able  to  find  it  there,  and  believe  this  to  be  an  error.     Stim  p- 

son  knew  it  only  from  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Lbptosyhapta  Girardii  Verrill.    Plate  XXXV,  figs.  265,  266.     {p. 
361.) 

Synapta  Girardii  Pourtales,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  ScieDoe,  for  1851,  p.   14. 
Lepto^Snapta  tenim  Verrill,  Trans.  Coun,  Aca^.,  vol.  i,  p.  3B5.     Sifnapta  tenuis 
Ayres,  op.  cit.,  p.  11,  1851,  (non  Quoy  and  Gaimard) ;  A.  and  E.  C.  Agassiz, 
Sea-Sidu  Studies,  p.  95,  flga.  124,  195 ;  Verrill,  Proo.  Boatoo  Sod.  Kat.  Hist.,  vol. 
X,  p.  342.     Sgiiapta  Aijre^i  Selenka,  op.  cit.,  p.  363,  IS67.     (f)  Synapta  gracilis 
Selenka,  op,  cit.,  p.  aC3,  Plate  20,  figs.  123,  124. 
New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts  Bay.    Common  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
at  Savin  Eoek,  and  other  localities  near  Sew  Haven,  in  sand  at  low- 
water  ;  abundant  in  Vineyard  Sound,  on  Naushon  Island,  etc. ;  Cape 
Cod;    Chelsea    Beach,    Massachusetts.     Sag    Harbor,    Long    Island, 
(Ayres),     Selenka  erroneously  gives  "  Cape  Florida"  as  the  locality  for 
8.  Qirardii.    It  was  based  on  Massachusetts  specimens. 

Leptostnapta  roseola  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  363.) 

Body  long,  slender;  integument  translucent,  filled  with  numerous 
minute,  scattered,  opaque,  light-red  spots,  oval  or  sub-circular  In  form ; 
perforated  plates  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  species ;  anchors  rela- 
tively much  longer,  with  a  very  slender,  elongated  shank.  General 
color,  rosy  or  pale  red,  due  to  the  minute  red  spots.  Length  100™"  to 
150°"";  diameter  about  5°"°  to  6°"°. 

Long  Island  Sound,  at  Savin  Rock,  near  N'ew  Haven ;  Vineyard 
Sound,  at  Naushou  Island ;  in  sand  at  low- water  mark. 

FCHINOIDEA. 

Strong  i'LOCENTROTUS  Drobachiensis  A.  Agassiz.     Plate  XXXV, 

flgs.  368.     (p.  406.) 

Revision  of  the  Echini,  Parts  I  and  II,  pp.  162,  277,  Plate  4«,  figs.  2-4,  Plate  9, 
Plate  10,  1873.  Echinus  DrSbaMmsis  Miiller,  Zool.  Dan.  Prod.,  p.  335,  1776, 
Toxopueualm  DrSbachienaie  Agaasiz,  Catal.  Bais.,  in  Annal.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  367, 1846.  Earyeckinus  DrSbachiemis  Verrill,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Hat.  Hist. 
voL  X,  pp.  341,  353,  1866;  Trans.  Conn,  Acad.,  vol.  i,  p.  304,  1867;  American, 
Jour.  Soienoe,  vol.  xlix,  p.  101.  J^oAixusn^glfofus  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  vert.,  p. 
49,  1816.  Echinus  granularia  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Piiilad.,  voL  v,  p. 
S^,  1837  (non  Lamarck).  Euhiaaa  granalalua  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  344, 
1841.  EuryetMn-as  granulatus  Verrill,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.,  vol.  x,  pp.  340,  352. 
Strongyloeeutrotas  Morocentrotas  Brandt,  Prodr.,  p.  2fi4, 1835. 

Circnmpolar:  New  Jersey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  Spitzbergen  to  Great 
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Britain;  Behriug  Straits  to  Gulf  of  Georgia;  Northern  Siberia  to 
Okhotsk  Sea  and  De  Oaatrie's  Bay.  Very  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
from  low-water,  to  109  fathoms ;  CascoBay;  Massachusetts  Bay ;  mouth 
of  Vineyard  Sound  and  off  Gay  Head,  10  to  30  fathoms,  eommon  ;  off 
Holmes's  Hole ;  off  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms,  not  un- 
common ;  off  New  London,  Connecticut,  plenty,  (coll.  Pnidden) ;  Faulk- 
ner's Island;  Thimble  Islands,  and  near  New  Haven,  4  to  8  fathoms,  un- 
common and  small.  Off  New  Jersey,  on  a  bank,  in  32  fathoms,  (Captain 
Gedney).     Off  Saint  George's  Bank,  430  fathoms,  {S.  I.  Smith). 

Fossil  in  the  Post- Pliocene  of  Portland,  Maine;  New  Brunswick ; 
Canada  J  and  Labrador. 

Arbacia  punctulata  Gray.     (p.  406.) 

Pi'oo.  Zwl.  Soc.  of  LoDdoD,  1835,  p.  58 ;  A.  Agasaiz,  Revision  of  the  Echini,  Parts 
I  and  II,  pp.  91,  363,  Plate  2,  fig.  4,  Plate  5,  figa.  1  to  18,  1873.     Eekitiua  punc- 
titlaiaa  Lamarck,  Anim,  sans  vert.,  p.  47, 1816.    iWnoeWaris  panctulata  Des- 
moulin,  Syn.,  p.  306,  1337.    EiMnooidaria  Davlaii  A.  Agassiz,  Bulletin   Mua, 
Comp.  Zoology,  vol.  i,  p.  20,  1863 ;  Verrill,  Proo.  Boatou  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  x, 
p.  340, 1866. 
Vineyard  iSound  to  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,     Common  at 
Wood's  Hole,  and  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  1  to  13  fathoms; 
oft'  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms ;  Long  Island  Sound,  near 
New  Haven,  and  at  Charles  Island,  not  common ;  Fort  Macon,  North 
Carolina  (coll.  Dr.  Yarrow).     Off  Tortugas,  1-3  to  125  fathoms,  (Pour- 
tales).     West  Florida  (E.  Jewett). 

EcHiNARACHNius  PARMA  Gray.    Plate  XXXV,  flg.  267.     (p.  363.) 

Aan.  Phil.,  p.  6,  1825 ;  A.  Agasaiz,  Revision  of  Eohini,  Parta  I  aad  II,  pp.  107,  316, 

Plat*a  11^,  figa.  4,  5,  11",  figa.  4,  5,  13,  figs.  1-13, 1873.    Sculellaparma  Lamarck, 

Anim,  sans  vert.,  p.  11, 1816. 

New  Jersey  to  Labrador.     ActjordingtoMr.  A.  Agaasiz,itoceursin  the 

North  Pacific,  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 

to  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  at  Kamtchatka,  30  to  70 

fathoms;  and  also  at  New  Holland ;  India;  Indian  Ocean;  Bed  Sea, 

etc.    Common  along  the  entire  coast  of  New  England  and  Long  Island, 

from  low-water  to  100  fathoms,  sand.     Off  New  Jersey,  on  a  distant 

bank,  in  32  fathoms,  (Captain   Gedney).      Very  abundant  at   Saint 

George's  Bank  and  vicinity,  15  to  430  fathoms,  (S.  I.  Smith) . 

Melj-ita  pbntapoea  Liitken. 

Bidrag  til  Kundakab  om  Echinideme,  p.  107,  in  Videnak.  Middelelaer,  1864  ;  Ver- 
rill, TrauB.  Conneotiout  Academy,  vol.  i,  p.  345,  1867.  Echitttts  penlaporua 
Gmelin,  Syat.  Nat., 'p.  3189,  1788.  Encope  pentapoi-a  Agassiz,  Monog.  Seut., 
Plate  3,  1641.  Scutello,  qainqa^ora  LamaTok,  Anim.  sans  vert.,  p.  9,  ISW.  Mel- 
Uta  quinquiifora  Agaaaiz,  Mon.  Scut.,  p.  36,  1841 ;  Catal.  Raia.,  in  Ann.  Soi.,  vol. 
vii,  p.  138, 1847.  Mellita  testadinaria  Gray,  Proo.  Zciol.  Soc,  London,  1851, p,  36  ; 
Verrill,  this  Report,  pp.  427,  439,  (see  ercata).  Mellita  teaUdinata  Agasuis, 
Mon.  Scut.,  p.  40,  Plate  4»,  flgs.  7-9,  1841 ;  A.Agasaiz,Revisionof  the  Eohini, 
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pp,  141,  322,  Plate  11,  figs.  13-^,  Plate  12",  Plate  12=,  figs.  1,  2,  (name  adopted 

from  KleiD,  1734,  o^cidentally  binomial). 
New  Jersey  to  Brazil ;  very  abundant  along  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  south  of  Gape  Hatteras,  and  along  the  entire 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  rare  and  local  north  of  Oape  Hatteras. 
Vineyard  Sound,  5  to  8  fathoms,  rare  and  dead  ;  outer  beach  at  G-reat 
Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  dead.    Nantucket  (Agassiz). 

ASTEEIOIDEA. 
ASTERiAS  AEENiciOLA  Stlmpson.     Plate  XXV,  fig.  269.    (p.  326.) 

Proc.   Boatoo  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  viii,  p.  268,  1863 ;  Verrill,  vol.  x,  p.  339,  1866. 
Aaleracaittkion  bergliwua  kg.  MSS.,  A.  AKSSsiz,  Euiltryology  of  Echinod.,  ia  Proo. 
Amer.  Acajl.,  1863 ;  Embryology  of  the  StarfiBh,  in  Agassiz  Cootributione,  vol. 
V,  p.  3 ;  SesrSide  Studies,  p.  ICtt,  figs.  141-145, 1865  (t.  Agassiz). 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Northern  Florida  and  the  iiorthem  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  rare  and  local,  in  sheltered  localities,  north  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  at  Quahog  Bay,  east  of  Portland,  Maine  ;  but  not  known 
from  the  eastera  part  of  the  coast  of  Maine,  nor  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Very  common  in   Long  Island   Sound;  Buzzard's  Bay;    Vineyard 
Sound;  and  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  from  low-water  to  15 
fathoms.    Not  uncommon  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  Nahant,  Beverly, 
&c. 

ASTEEIAS  FOEBEsn  Verrill. 


Buzzard's  Bay  to  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  Vineyard  Sound  and  off 
Gay  Head,  6  to  14  fathoms;  Buzzard's  Bay,  6  fathoms ;  Chelsea  and 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  low-water.  Vineyard  Sound,  8  fathoms,  (Oc- 
sor). 

This  is  probably  identical  with  the  preeediug  species,  the  differences 
being,  perhaps,  chiefly  sexual,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunities  to 
satisfy  myself  fully  in  regard  to  this  point,  and,  therefore,  leave  them, 
for  the  present,-  under  separate  names.  Should  they  be  united,  the 
name  ForbesU  has  the  precedence  over  all  others. 

AsTERiAS  vuLQAEis  Stimpsou,  MSS.     (p.  496.) 

Paokard,  in  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist,   Deo.,   1863  (no  description) ; 
Verrill,  Proc.  Boston  Saa.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  x,  p.  347,  1856  (description),     Astera- 
<!aalhiou  paUidag  Ag.  MS9,  ;  A.  Ajjasslz,  Embryology,  lu  Proo.  Amer.  Acad., 
1863  (uo  dose ci prion) ;  Embryology  of  the  Starfish,  in  Agaasli'  Contributions, 
vol.  V,  p.  3.    Aelerias  rahena  Goiild,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  345  (jfnt  Linn^). 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Labrador,  and  (I)  Greenland,     Very  abundant 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  above  low-water 
mark  to  40  fathoms ;  in  the  deeper  parts  of  Vineyard  Sound  and  off 
Gay  Head,  in  6  to  35  fathoms,  not  nncomnion  ;  off  Watch  Hiil,  Ehode 
Island,  4  to  5  fathoms,  common;  Faulkner's  Island,  Connecticut,  low- 
water,  very  rare. 
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Leptastbeias  oompxa  Yerrili. 

Froc.  Boston  Soc.,  vol.  X,  p,  350,  1866.    Asterias  ojmjjfa  Stiiupaon,   Proc.   Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  viii,  p.  270,  18tl2 ;  Vorril!,  op.  cit.,  p.  340. 
Off  New  Jersey,  32  fkthoms,  [Captaiu  Geduey).    Off  Martbii's  Vine- 
yard,  20  to  25  fathoms,  rare ;  off  Casco  Bay,  30  to  50  fathoms. 

Ceibeella  sanguinolbnta  Liitkeu.    {p.  407.) 

Grcenl.  Echiood.,  p.  31,  1359 ;  Venill,  Fcoe.  Boston  Soc,  Nat   Hist., toI.  x,  p.  345, 
1666.    J.sleHas  eanguinolenta  Mllller,   Zoul.   Dan.  Prod.,  2836,   1776.    Aslerias 
oculafa  Pennant,  Brit,  Zool,,  vol.  iv,  p.  61,  Plate  30,  fig.  56,  1777.    JBterios 
spoagiom  FabricLus,  Fauna  Grcenl.,  p.  368,  1780.    Linkia  ocalata  Forbes,  Wern. 
Mem.,  vol.  viii,  p.  ISO,  1839.     Cribella  oealata  Forbes,  British  Starfishes,  p.  100, 
(figare),  1841.   EMnaam  oculatus  Mtlllor  and  Troachel,  Syst.  AateTid.,p.  34, 1843. 
Linkia  ocalata  StimpBon,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manau,  p.  14,  18i)3.    Linkia  pertaaa 
Stimpaon,  op.  cit.,  p.  14.    Ediiaaater  aangmnotentiia  Sars,  Fauna  I.itt.  Norvtig.,  i, 
p.  47,  Plate  9,  figa.  3-6 ;  Oversigt  af  Norges  Echinodermer,  p.  84, 1861, 
Connecticut  to  tlie  Arctic  Ocean ;  northern  coast*  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain  and  Erance.     Yery  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Caaco  Bay, 
and  on  the  entire  coast  of  Maine,  from  low-water  to  100  fathoms ;  Massa- 
chusetts Bay;  Vineyard  Souud,  5  to  20  fathoms,  not  uncommon;  off 
Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  3  to  5  fathoms ;  off  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut (coll.  T.  H.  Prndden). 

OPHIUROIDEA. 
QPHIURA  OLIVACEA  LymaD.     (p.  303.) 

111.  Catal.  Mas.  Comp.  Zoology,  No.  1,  OphiuiicliB  and  Astropbytidie ,  p.  tJ3,  1865 ; 
Verrill,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  N.  H.,  vol.  x,  p,  339.     Opkioderma  oUvaceam  Ayres, 
Froc,  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  134,  1852. 
Cape  Cod  to  North  Carolina.    Wood's  Hole,  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Vine- 
yard  Sound,   not  common;   chores  of  Long  Island,   frequent;   Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina,  common,  (Dr.  Yarrow). 

Ophiopholis  aouleata  Gray.    Plate  XXXV,  ftg.  270.     (p.  496.) 

List  of  British  Animala  iu  Coll.  of  Brit.  Mus.,  Part  I,  Bad.  Auim.,  p.as,  1348; 

LUtkenAdditaineutaatlHist.  Ophinridaiain,  p. 60, Plate  2,  figs.  15,a.  b,  16,  a,  b, 

1858;  Verrill,  op.  cit.,  p.  344, 1866.    Aaieiias  aouleata  Lion^  (P'<''»)t  Syat.  Hat., 

p.  1101 ;  Retains  Vetersk'.-Akad.,  vol.  iv,  p.  240, 1783 ;  Muller,  Prod.,  2841,  1776 ; 

Zool.  Dau.,  vol.  iii,  p.  29,  Plate  99,  1789,     Ophiura  bellis  FieniiDg,  Brit,  Anim.,  p. 

488, 1828,     Ophiocona  6eUis  Forbes,  Wern.  Mom.,  vol.  viii,  p.  236 ;  Brit.  Star- 

flshea,  p.  53,  figure.     Ophiiypholis  lellis  Lyman,  op.  cit.,  p.  96,  Plate  1,  figs.  4-6. 

OpkioUpie  aeolopendrica  Miiller  and  Troachel,  Syat.  Aster.,  p.  96, 1842.     Ophitph- 

oUi  awlopeadrica  Stimpsou,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  13, 1853. 

Bhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  to  the  Arctic  Oceau ;  Iceland ;  Spitz- 

bergen ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  to  the  English  Channel,  Ireland, 

etc.    Very  abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Casco  Bay,  and  along  the 

■whole  coast  of  Maine,  from  low-water  to  100  fathoms ;  Massachusetts 

Bay  f  off  Oay  Head,  6  to  8  fathoms,  rare ;  off  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island, 

in  4  to  5  fathoms,  rocky.     Off  New  Jersey,  30  to  38  fathoms,  N.  lat.  39° 

54';  W. long.  73°  15',  {JosephineExp.,  t.  Ljungmann).  Asimilar  species,. 

perhaps  identical,  occurs  on  the  northwestern  coasts  of  America. 
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Amphipholis  eleGAHS  Ljungmann.    {p.  43f).) 

Opbiuroidea  viventia  hue  U8C[ne  cngnita,  Ofvers.  Koiigl.  Vet.-Akad.  FiSrh.,  186fi, 
p.  312.     Ophiura  eUgam  Leach,  Zool.  Miseell.,  iii,  p.  57,  1815.    Amphiara  elegana 
Norman,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xv,  p.  109, 1865.     Ophioeoma  neglecta 
Forbes,  Brit.  Starfishes,  p.  30, 1841.     OphioUpie  tenaU  Ayres,  Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  133,  1852.     AmpUnra  tenuis  Lyman,  Proo.  B.  S.  N.  H.,  vol. 
vii,  p.  194,  1360.    Ampldpholis  tenuis  y  aajjmaan,  Ofvers.  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akail, 
Forh.,   1371,  p.   635.      AmpHitra  aquamata  Lyman,   Catalogue   Ophiur.   and 
Astroph.,  p,  121,  1865  (non  Delle  Chiage,  t.  Ljungmann). 
Off  New  Jersey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  the 
English  Channel.     Common  in  Vineyard  Soand,  4  to  15  fathoms ;  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay ;  Casco  Bay;  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  60  fathoms. 
Greenland,  13  fathoms,  (Liitken,  as  A.  neglecta).    Off  New  Jersey,  36  to 
38  fathoms,  N.  lat.  39°  54',  W.  long.  73°  15',  (Josephine  Exp.,  t.  Ljung- 
mann). 

Mr.  Ljungmann,  in  his  latest  paper,  regards  this  species  as  distinct 
both  from  the  Mediterranean  species  [Amphiura  squamata),  and  the 
English  and  Norwegian  species  {AmpMpJiolis  elegans).  The  former  I 
have  here  regarded  as  distinct,  bub  consider  the  latter  identical  with 
the  American  form,  the  differences  mentioned  being  slight  and  appar- 
ently inconstant. 

Amphiura  abdita  Verrill.    (p.  433.) 

JmpHplioliii  abdita  Verrill,  Amer.  Joar.  of  Science,  ser.  iii,  vol.  ii,  p.  132,  1871  ; 
this  Report,  p.  433.     (See  errata). 

Body  phimp,  pentagonal;  the  interradial  margins  concave,  and  the 
angles,  at  base  of  arms,  incised ;  margin  thick,  rounded ;  upper  surface 
of  disk  covered  with  very  numerous,  minute,  crowded  scales,  which  en- 
croach more  or  less  upon  the  radial  shields  and  run  up  between  them  in 
a  wedge-like  area;  lower  surface  thickly  covered  with  still  more  minute, 
granule-like  scales.  Badial  shields  elongated,  three  or  more  times 
longer  than  wide,  curved ;  the  outer  end  geniculate  or  bent  downward, 
forming  a  prominent  angle  above;  they  are  divergent,  and  separate  for 
their  whole  length,  or  barely  touch  at  the  outer  ends,  and  are  more  or 
less  concealed  laterally  and  proximally  by  the  encroachment  of  the  small 
scales.  Arms  or  rays,  16  times  as  long  as  the  dia.meter  of  the  body, 
or  even  more,  slender,  flexible,  gradually  attenuated  to  the  tips. 

Six  mouth-papillse  in  each  angle  of  the  mouth,  atid  two  to  four  addi- 
tional small  rounded  papillte,  or  tentacle-scales,  near  the  extreme  outer 
angle.  Two  of  the  mouth -papillse,  on  each  side,  are  placed  close  together, 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  jaw ;  the  outer  of  these,  which  is 
about  twice  as  wide  as  the  inner,  is  flat,  scarcely  longer  than  wide,  with 
the  end  obtusely  rounded  or  trnncate;  the  inner  one  is  scarcely  wider 
than  thick,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  end ;  in  one  ca.se  these  two  papillae 
are  united  together.  The  third  mouth-papilla  is  stout  and  rounded, 
obtuse,  larger  and  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  separated  from  them 
by  a  considerable  interval,  and  brought  close  to  the  tooth  at  the  end  of 
the  jaw,  beyond  which  it  projects  inwardly  and  downwardly. 
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The  moatbshields  are  long-oval,  or  somewhat  hexagonal,  narrowed 
ootwardly,  the  outer  part  of  the  lateral  edges  being  nearly  straight, 
the  outer  end  rounded  or  sab-trunoate,  the  inner  end  broadly  rounded. 
Side  mouth -shield  8  triangular  with  the  three  edges  concave,  the  inner 
ends  not  united,  the  surface  finely  granulated.  The  lower  arm-plates 
are  separated  by  the  side  plates ;  the  first  two  are  longer  than  broad, 
pentagonal,  the  inner  end  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  the  outer  edge 
straight ;  the  next  two  are  about  as  wide  as  long,  squarish,  with  the 
corners  rounded  or  trnncate;  the  following  ones  are  broader  than  long, 
somewhat  octagonal,  the  outer  and  inner  edges  longest  and  nearly 
straight ;  beyond  the  middle  of  the  arm  they  are  again  penta.gonal,  with 
an  inner  angle.  On  the  first  five  joints  of  one  specimen  there  is  only  a 
single  pair  of  tentacle-scales,  which  are  small  and  rounded ;  on  the  suc- 
ceeding joints  there  are  generally  two  pairs,  one  of  them  being  consitl- 
erably  smaller  than  the  other;  the  largest  specimen  has  two  pairs  of 
tentacle-scales  ou  all  the  joints. 

Arm-spines  three,  on  each  side  of  all  the  joints,  except  the  first,  which 
has  but  two ;  they  are  thickened  at  base,  gradually  tapering,  blunt  at 
tip,  sub-equal ;  the  lower  one  a  little  curved  downward ;  the  upper  one 
stoutest,  flattened,  scarcely  tapering,  obtuse;  the  middle  one  a  little 
longer  than  the  others,  the  length  about  equal  to  width  of  lower  arm- 
plates.  The  upper  arm-plates  are  transversely  sub-elliptical,  with  the 
outer  edge  well  rounded,  the  inner  edge  slightly  prominent  or  angular 
in  the  middle,  and  a  little  concave  to  either  side,  so  that  the  lateral  por- 
tions are  somewhat  narrowed ;  the  plates  generally  touch  each  other. 

Color,  when  living,  brown  above,  the  central  area  dark  browu,  a 
radiating  band  of  the  same  extending  to  each  interradial  margin,  and 
bordered  like  the  central  area  with  pale  gray ;  opposite  the  base  of 
each  arm  is  a  squarish  area  or  radial  band  of  olive-brown  ;  radial  plates 
yellowish  brown,  the  space  between  them  bright  blue.  In  the  center  of 
the  disk  is  a  small  darker  brown  spot,  and  five  similar  ones,  correspond- 
ing to  the  bases  of  the  arms,  form  a  circle  around  the  center;  five 
others,  more  distant,  correspond  to  the  interradial  spaces ;  other  more 
minute  dark  spots  are  scattered  over  the  disk.  Upper  arm-plates  are 
mostly  dark  brown,  edged  with  pale  brown  or  whitish  ;  some  of  the 
plates  are  partially  or  wholly  lighter,  yellowish  brown,  and  thus  form 
transverse  light  bands,  or  mottlings,  consisting  of  one  or  more  plates  ; 
toward  the  tips  these  light  bands  become  more  numerous,  and  wider  j 
spines  bright  brown.  Lower  side  of  disk  yellowish  brown,  with  a  tinge 
ot  greenish ;  plates  around  the  mouth  whitish  ;  each  of  the  jaws  with 
two  brown  spots;  mouthtentacles  orange-yellow.  Under  arm-plates 
yellowish  brown,  with  the  edges  paler,  and  with  a  distal  median  spot 
of  whitish;  lower  iSrm-spines  yellowish  brown.  In  some  specimens  the 
arms  are  dnll  greenish  above,  instead  of  brown. 

Diameter  of  the  disk,  of  the  largest  specimen,  ll""™;  length  of  arms, 
180""°. 
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Long  Island  Sound ;  off  New  Haven,  in  4  to  6  f^tboms,  mnd ;  off 
Thimble  Islands,  3  to  8  fatboms,  soft  mud,  rare. 

This  species  is,  in  some  respects,  intermediate  between  AmpMphoUs 
and  Amphiura.  With  tbe  former  it  agrees  best  in  the  number  of  the 
arm-spines  and  general  appearance ;  but  in  the  strncture  of  the  mouth- 
parts  it  agrees  better  with  the  latter.  It  will,  however,  not  go  into  any 
of  the  sections  or  sub-sections  established  by  Ljunguiann,  It  appears  to 
be  more  nearly  allied  to  A.  EwgewUe  Ljung.,  from  La  Plata,  than  to  any 
other  species  hitherto  described ;  the  latter  has,  however,  four  arai- 
spines  instead  of  three. 

ASTROPHTTON  AGASSIZII  StimpsoU. 

Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manaii,  p.  12,  1853  ;  Lyraao,  Catalogue,  p.  166. 
This  species  was  ftrst  described  from  a  specimen  obtained  "not  far 
from  tbe  shoals  of  Nantucket,"  by  Governor  John  Wintbrop,  in  1670 
and  1671  (Philosophical  Transactions),  under  the  name  of  "Basket- 
fish  "  or  "  Net-fish."  Crab  Ledge,  off  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  (Y.  N. 
Edwards.)  It  occurs  on  the  banks  east  and  north  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
on  Saint  George's  Bank,  and  is  very  common  iu  the  Bay  of  Fuudy, 
low-water  to  110  fatboms ;  and  is  especially  abundant  in  Eastport 
Harbor,  in  10  to  20  fathoms.  According  to  Dr.  Ltitkea  it  is  also 
found  at  Greenland  and  Finmark. 

CSlNOn>EA. 

AnteAon  dentatus  Verrill. 

Proc.   Boston  Soc.   Na*,  Hist,,  voL  x,  p.  339,  1866.    Alecio  dentaia  Say,  Joum. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sot.,  Pbiladelphia,  vol.  v,  p.  153,  laa.'i. 

This  species  was  described  by  Say,  from  a  specimen  obtained  at  Great 

Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey.    It  may  posdbly  occnr  on  the  southern  coast 

of  New  England,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  actually  been  found  so 

far  north. 

ACALEPH^. 

CTENOPHOK^. 

MNEMiOPsrs  Leidti  a.  Agassiz.    (p.  440.) 

Illustr.  Catai.  Mus.  Comp.  ZoClogy,  North  American  Acaleph*,  p.  20,  figs.  22-24, 
1865. 
Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound ;  Long  Island  Sound,  off  New 
Haven. 

Lbsuetjeia  hybopteea  A.  Agassiz.     (p.  454.) 
Catal.  North  American  Acaleph»,  p.  23,  figs.  25-28. 
Newport,  Ehode  Island,  to  Massachusetts  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 
PX-EUEOBBACHIA  RHODODACTYLA  AgaSSiz.      (p.  448.) 

ftfeuioirs  Amer.  Academy,  vol.  iv,  p.  314,  Plates  1  to  5, 1849 ;  Contribntions  to 
Nat.  Hist.  U.  8.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  203, 294,  Plate  2',  1860 ;  A.  AgasBiz,  Catalogae,  p. 
30,  figB.  38-51,  1865. 
Southern  side  of  Long  Island,  to  Greenland.   Not  uncommon  in  Long 
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Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven ;  common  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Massa- 
chnsetta  Bay;  very  abundant  in  Oa,8co  Bay,  Bay  of  Fuody,  and  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence.  Off  Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith).  Fire 
Island,  Long  Island  (S.  I.  Smith). 

Idtia  roseola  Agassiz.     (p.  451.) 

Contributions  to  Nat.  Hist,  U.  S.,  vol.   ui,  pp.  270-296,  Plates  1,  2,  la60;  A. 
Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  36,  figs.  52-62,  1865. 
Vineyard  Sound  to  Labrador.     Off  Gay  Head,  not  common ;  common 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Casco  Bay;  very  abundant  in  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrenca    Labrador  {Packard). 

t  Cestum  Veneris  Lesueur. 

Nour.  Bull.  Soo.  Phil.,  1813,  p.  291,  Plate  5,  fig.  1 ;  Lesson,  Zoophytes  Aoalephes, 
p.  70,  Plate  1,  fig.  1, 
Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  observed  a  species,  apparently  identical  with  this,  at 
Saint  Georgif's  Banks,  and  Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  observed  fragments  of  a 
similar  species  near  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  This  is  properly  a  more 
southern  species,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

DISCOPHOEiE. 

AuBELiA  FLAViDULA  P^ron  and  Lesueur.    Plate  XXXVI,  fig,  271-    (p- 
449.) 

Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.,  vol.  liv,  p.  47,  1809;  Lesson, op.  oit.,  p. 376, 1843;  Agassie,, 

Contributions  to  Hat.  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  iii.  Plates  6-11" ;  vol.  iv,  pp.  10, 160 ;  A. 

Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  42,  figs.  65,  66.     Anrelia  aurila  Stimpsoa,  Invert.,  of 

Grand  Manan,  p.  11,  1863. 

Buzzard's  Bay  to  Greenland.    Common  in  the  upper  part  of  Buzzard'* 

Bay,  in  spring;  off  Gay  Head  and  in  Vineyanl  Souud,  in  August;. 

abundant  in  Massachusetts  Bay ;  Casco  Bay ;  Frenchman's  Bay  ;,  Bay 

of  Fundy ;  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

CvANEA  ARCTiCA  P6ron  and  Lesueur.     (p.  449.) 

Ann.  Mus.,  vol.  siv,  p.  51,  1809 ;  Agassiz,  Contributions,  vol,  lit,  Plates  3,  4,  5,  5»j, 

10,  IC  ;  vol.  iv,  pp.  87.  162 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  44,  fig,  67.     Cyaaea  Paa- 

(efsii  Gould,  Invert.,  ed.  i,  p.  347;  Stimpson,  op.  oit.,  p.  11  {aon  UranAt). 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Greenland.    Common  near  New  Haven;  in. 

Buzzard's  Bay ;  Vineyard  Sound;  Yeryabundantin  Massachusetts  Bay;. 

Casco  Bay ;  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    Fire  Island, 

Long  Island  (S.  I.  Smith). 

Gyaneafulva  Agassiz. 

Contributions,  vol,  iv,  pp.  119,  162,  1862 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  46  (no  de- 
scription). 
Long  Island  Sound  (L.  Agassiz).     Vineyard  Sound  (A.  Agassiz). 
I  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  more  than  one  species,  among  the 
Cyanew  of  oar  waters,  although  they  vary  considerably  in  color,  just  as 
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tliey  do  farther  north,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    This  is  probably  only 
a  color-variety  of  C.  arctica. 

Dacttlometea    quinqtjecibba  Agaasiz.    Plate  XXXVI,   fig.  272. 
(p.  449.) 

ContributionH,  vol.  iv,  pp.  125,  166,  1863;  A.  AgBsaiz,  Catalogue,  p.  48,  fig.  68. 
Felagia  quingaedirha  Desor,  Proc.  Boston  Soo.  Hat.  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  76, 1B48. 
Bermadaa  to  Cape  Cod.    Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven ;  com- 
mon in  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound, 

Felagia 'cyanella  P^ron  and  Lesueur. 

.Ann.  dn  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.,  vol.  sir,  p.  37,  1809;  AtjaBsiz,  Contributions,  vol.  iii, 
Plates  12,  13,  13»;  vol.  iv,  pp.  128,  164  ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  47,  fig.  68. 
'Off  Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  L  Smith).  This  species  inhabits  the  Galf 
of  Mexico  ;  Caribbean  Sea;  and  coasts  of  Florida  and  North  Carolina. 
It  is  carried  northward  by  the  Gnlf  Stream  to  the  vicinity  of  Saint 
George's  Bank,  and  is,  therefore,  like  the  two  following,  likely  to  occur 
occasionally  at  Nantncket  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Stomolophus  meleagris  Agassiz. 

' Contribntions,  vol.  iii,  Plate  14,  I860-,  vol.  iv,  pp.  138,  1,11,  1863;  A.  Agassiz, 
Catalogue,  p.  40. 
Coastof  Georgia  (Agassiz).    Oft  Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith). 

I  Oharyhdea  peripJiylla  P^ron  and  Lesoeur, 

Ann.  da  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  332, 1809 ;  Edwards  in  Cuvier,  Rfegne  Aiiim,, 
PI.  55,  fig.  2  {from  Lesueur);  Lesson,  op.  cit.,  p.  265,  1843  ;  Agassiz,  Contribu- 
tions, vol.  iv,  p.  173. 

This  species  was  originally  described  and  figured  from  mutilated 
specimens  taken  under  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  seems 
not  to  have  been  seen  by  later  writers.  Mr.  S,  I.  Smith  has  apparently 
rediscovered  this  interesting  species  oiT  Saint  George's  Bank. 

The  specimen  obtained  by  him,  while  on  the  United  States  Coast- 
Sorvey  steamer  Bache,  in  1872,  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  the  descriptions  and  figure  cited. 

The  body  in  the  alcoholic  specimen  is  elevated,  bell-shaped,  rounded 
above,  with  a  marked  constriction  toward  the  border ;  transparent,  the 
inner  cavity  showing  through  as  a  large,  conical,  dark  reddish  brown 
spot,  with  the  apex  slightly  truncated.  Border  deeply  divided  into  six- 
teen long,  flat  lobes,  which  are  of  nearly  uniform  breadth  throughout, 
and  slightly  rounded,  or  sub-truncate,  at  the  end ;  the  edges  and  end 
thin  and  more  or  less  frilled ;  the  inner  side  with  two  sub-marginal 
carinee.  Eyes  inconspicuous,  but  small  bright  red  specks  are  scattered 
over  the  marginal  lobes.  The  intervals  between  the  lobes  are  narrow 
and  generally  smoothly  rounded,  without  distinct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  tentacles,  except  that,  in  one  of  these  int«rval8,  there  is  a  small 
and  short  papilliform  process,  with  brown  pigment  at  the  base.     The 
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ovaries  are  mostly  wanting,  but  portions  are  to  be  seen  as  slightly  con- 
voluted organs  in  the  marginal  region,  opposite  tbe  intervals  between 
the  lobes. 

Tbachynema  dig-itale  a.  Agassiz.    (p.  454.) 

Catalogae,  p.  57,  flgs.  81-B6, 1865.    Medtiea  digiiale  Fabrlclus,  FaunR  Grteol,,  p. 
366,  1780. 
Vineyard  Sound  to  Greenland.    Wood's  Hole,  July  1,  young  speei- 
mena.    Massachusetts  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 

HYDEOIDEA. 


TiAEOPSIS  DIAEEMATA  Agassiz,      (p.  454.) 

Memoirs  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  iv,  p.  389,  Plate  6,  1849;  Contributiona,  vol.  iii,  p. 
364,  Plate  31,  figa.  9-15 ;  vol.  iv,  pp.  308, 311, figs,  45-48;  A.  Agaaaiz,  Catalogue, 
p.  69,  figa.  91-93. 

Vineyard  Sound  to  Bay  of  Pundy.  Massachusetts  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 
Greenland  (Morch).    Wood's  Hole,  April,  1873. 

Oceania  languida  A.  Agassiz.    (p.  454.) 

In  Agaasiz,  Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  353,  1862  ;  Catalogue,  p.  70,  6g8.  94-102, 
1865. 

Buzzard's  Bay  to  Bay  of  Fundy.  Common  in  Vineyard  Sound ;  not 
uncommon  in  Eastport  Harbor, 

BUOHEILOTA  VENTEICULAEIS  McCready,     (p.  454.) 

Gyranophthalmata  of  Charleston  Harbor,  in  Proe,  of  Elliott  Society  of  Nat 
History,  vol.  i,  p.  187,  Platea  11,  figa.  1-.3, 12,  figs.  1,  8,  1857;  Agaaaiz,  Contr 
tutions,  vol.  iv,  p.  353, 1862;  A.  Agaaaiz,  Catalogue,  p.  74,  figa.  104,  105,  18G5. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Vineyard  Sound. 

EUCHEILOTA  DuoDEcrsiALis  A.  Agassiz.    (p.  454.) 

In  Agassi/,  Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  353, 1862  ;  Catalogae,  p.  75,  figs.  106-107". 
Buzzard's  Bay,  Nanshon  Island  (A.  Agassiz), 

Olttia  JOHNSTONi  Hincks.     (p.  40S.) 

Hist.  British  Hyrtroid  Zoophytea,  p.  143,  Plate  24,  fig.  1,  1868.  Carapanularia 
Johnstmi  Alder,  Korthura.  and  Dur,  Catal.,  in  Trans.  Tynea.  F.  C,  vol.  v, 
p,  126,  Plato  4,  fig.  8  (t.  Hincks).  SerfalaHa  uniffora  (pars)  Pallas,  Elench. 
Zoiiph.,  p.  131,  1766.  Campanularia  winfrifisJohnaton,  Brit,  Zooph.,  ed.ii,  pp. 
107,  108,  fig,  18  (not  of  LionS  and  Pallaa}.  ClgUa  volttbiJis  Lamourous, 
Espos.  Metb.,  p.  15,  Plate  4,  figs.  E,  f,  F,  1821.  Clj/Ua  bicophora  Agassia,  Con- 
tributiona,  vol.  iv,  pp.  304,  354,  Plate  27,  figa.  8,  9 ;  Plate  29,  figa.  6-9,  1862 ; 
A.  Agaaaiz,  Catalogue,  p.  78,  figa.  108-111. 

Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe 
to  Great  Britain  and  France.  Common  near  New  Haven  and  at  Thim- 
ble Islands,  in  tide-pools  and  2  to  6  fathoms ;  Watch  Hill,  Bhode 
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Island,  3  to  5  fathoms;  Buzzard's  Bay;  Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  14 
fathoms,  common;  off  Block  Islaod,  29  fathoms;  abundant  in  Caaco 
Bay  and  Bay  of  Fnndy,  low-water  to  40  fathoms.  Saint  George's 
Bank(S.  I.  Smith). 

This  species  is  undoubtedly  the  one  described  by  Pallas,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  priority  it  should  be  called  Vlytia  uniflora. 

Clytia  intebmbdia  Agassiz.    (p.  408.) 

Contribution 8,  vol.  iv,  p.  305,  Plate  29,  figs.  10,  II,  1863 ;  A.  Agaasiz,  Catalogue, 
p.  77  (no  description). 

Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  8  fathoms,  on  PhyUophora.  Massachusetts 
Bay  (Agassi z). 

Platyp¥xis  CYLiNDEiCA  Agassiz.     (p.  408.) 

Clytia  (Platypyxis)  ej/liHarica  Agassiz,  Contriliutiona,  vol.  iv,  pp.  306,  354,  figs. 

42-4'!   (not  41,  nor  Plat*  27,  flga.  8,  9),  1862.    Platspgxis  cylindHca  A.  Agassiz, 

Catalogue,  p.   80,  figa.   112-114.      Campanularia  voluUlig  Leidj,  Jour.   Pbil. 

Acad,  Nat.  Sciences,  ser.  ii,'Tol.  iji,  p.  138,  1855  (not  Linn^,  sp.). 

Long  Island  Sound  to  Massachusetts  Bay.    Near  Kew  Haven,  4  to  6 

fathoms,  on -ffdfectMwt ;  Thimble  Islands;  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island; 

Vineyard  Sound;  off  Buzzard's  Bay,  25  fathoms. 

Oethoptxis  calioulata  Vercill.     (p.  408.) 

Campanwlaria  catleulata  Hincks,  in  Annala  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hiat.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  si,  p. 
178,  Plate  5,  B,  IB53 ;  Brit.  Hydroifl  Zoiiph.,  p.  164,  Plate  31,  figs.  2-3* 
Clytia  { Ortftopyxia)  poterium  Agassiz,  Contributions,  vol.  iv,  pp.  297,  302,  fig.  40 
Plate  28,  Plate  29,  figa.  1-5,  1862.  OrtkopyxU  poUHum  A.  Agasaiz,  Catalogue, 
p.  81,  1865. 

Vineyard  Soand  to  Labrador ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain.  Off  Gay  Head  and  in  Vineyard  Sound,  4  to  15  fathoms ;  com- 
mon in  Massachusetts  Bay ;  Casco  Bay ;  and  Bay  of  Fuody,  low  water 
to  30  fathoms.  Mlngan  Islands,  Labrador,  0  fathoms,  (A.  E,  V). 
Henley  Harbor,  Labrador,  20  to  30  fathoms  {A.  B.  Packard,  as  Clyiia 
voluUlis). 

Casipahulaeia  voLUBiLis  Alder,    (p.  408.) 

Catal.  Zooph.  Northnmb.  and  Durham,   in  Trans.  Tynee.  F.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  125, 
Plate  4,  fig.  7, 1857  {not  of  Johnston) ;  Hineke,  Brit.  Hjd.  Zooph.,  p.  160,  Plate 
24,  fig.  2.    Sertularia  voHUlie  Linn^  (p^i's),  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  x,  sp.  19;  ed.  xii,  p, 
1311 ;  Pallas,  Kleneh.  Zoiiph.,  p.  122, 1766.     Clytia  voltiHHa  A.  Agassiz,  Cata- 
logue, p.  77  (soi  of  Lamonroux), 
Vineyard    Sound  to  Greenland   and  Iceland;    northern   coasts    of 
Europe  to  Great  Britain  ;  low- water  to  100  fathoms.    Common  in  the 
Bay  of  Fandy,  low-water  to  60  fathoms. 

Campanulaeia  pi;exuosa  Hincks.     (p.  327.) 

Brit.  Hyd.  Zooph.,  p.  168,  Plate  33.  Laomedeajiej^aoaa  Hincks,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall Catalogue,  in  Ann.   and.  Mag.  Nat.  HiBt.,Ber.  iii,  voL  yiii,  p.  2C0, 1861. 
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LoiOmedea  amphorji  Agassiz,  Contribatioas,  vol.  iv,  pp.  311,  314,  fig.  50,  p.  352, 

Plate  30,  Plftte  31,  flgs.  1-8, 1863 ;  A.  Agaaaiz,  Catalogue,  p.  93, 

liOiig  Island  Sound  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  northern  coasts  of 

Europe,  Isle  of  Man.    Kew  Haven,  on  piles  of  Long  WLarf ;  Thimble 

Islands,  near  New  Haven ;  Vineyard  Sound,  off  Gay  Head ;  abundant 

on  the  timbers  of  the  wharves  at  Eastport,  Maine. 

Obblia  biaphana  Yerrill.     (p.  327.) 

Thaumaatiat  diaphami  Agassia,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  iv,  p.  300,  figa.  1,  3,  1849 
(t  nan  Miirch).   Eaeope  diaphana  {pars)  Agaesiz,  ConlribiitioDB,  vol.  iv,  Plate 
33,  flg.  2,  1863 ;  A.  Agaasiz,  Catalogue,  p.  83,  figs.  115-135. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Massachusetts  Bay,    Abundant  in  New  Haven 
Harbor  and  Vineyard  Sound,  on  Zoatera,  Fucus,  etc. 

Obblia  gbniculata  AUman.    (p.  407.) 

Anuals  aud  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xiii,  May,  1834  (t.  Hincka) ;  HiDoka,  Brit.  Hyd- 
Zoopliytes,  p.  149,  Plate  35,  fig.  1,  1868.    Sertularia genicalataljinnS,  Syst.  Nat., 
ed.  X,  sp.  23 ;  ed.  xii,  sp.  31,  p.  1313 ;   Pallas,  Eleooh.  Zooph.,  p.   117,  1766. 
IiOomedea  geaieulata  Lamouroux,  Pol.  Flex.,  p.  208 ;  Johoston,  Brit.  Zoopb.,  ed. 
ii,  p.  103,  Plate  35,  figs.  1,  3.    Encope  diaphana  (pare)  Agaaslz,  Contributiiina, 
vol.  iv,  p.  333,  Plate  34,  figs.  1-9,  1863.    Eucope  alUrnata  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue . 
p.  86, 1865. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Labrador.    Northern  Europe,  from  North  Cape 
to  Great  Britain.     Common  near  New  Haven;  at  Thimble    Islands; 
Watch  Hill,  Bhode  Island ;  Vineyard  Sound,  4  to  15  fathoms ;  Massa- 
chusetts Bay ;  Oasco  Bay  f  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  northward,  low-water  to 
40  fathoms,  on  Laminaria,  Bhodymema,  etc. 

OBEa,iA  POLTGENA  Verrill. 

Eucope  polygena  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  8S,  fig.  136,  1865. 
Off  Gay  Head,  4  to  5  fathoms,  not  common.     Nahant,  Massachusetts 
(A.  Agassiz). 

Obelia  divaricata  Verrill. 

iMomedea  dioaHeoioMcCready,  op.  cit.,  p.  195, 1859.    Eucope  f  divarkata  A..  k.gae»iz, 
Catalogue,  p.  91,  1865. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  (MeOready,  Agassiz).  A  few  specimens 
were  found  on  floating  algse  in  Vineyard  Sound,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  this  species.     It  is  closely  allied  to  O.  fmiformis  {A.  Agassiz,  sp.j. 

Obeha  PYRIP0R3IIS  Verrill.     (p.  390.) 

'S),  1865.    Zaoni«iea9eI(iMno8aLeidy,Jourii.  Acad.  Nat. 
i,  p.  13B,  1655  {ml  PaUas,  sp.). ' 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Bay  of  Fuudy.    Very  abundant  on  piles  of 
wharves,  etc.,  at  Wood's  Hole. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  following;  in  the  latter  the  young 
medusae  have  sixteen    tentacles  when  set  free,  and  the  reproductive 
8  differ  slightly  in  form. 
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Obelia  dichotoma  Hincks.     (p.  407.) 

Brit.  Hydloid  Zoophytes,  p.  156,  Plate  28, fig.  1, 1869.     Serlnlana  dieholomalAan^, 

Syet.  Kat.,  ed.  x,  ap,  S4 ;  ed.  xii,  ap.  32,  p.  1313.    Laomedea  diehototaa,  var.  a, 

JoiiustoD,  Brit.  ZoiJpb.,  ed.  ii,  p.  103,  Plate  26,  figs.  1,  2. 

Vineyard  Sound,   northward;  northern  coarf  of  Europe  to  Great 

Britain.    Off  Gay  Head,   8  to  10  fathoms,    n-   ^seidians;   Eastport, 

Maine. 

Obelia  LOHGissiMA  Hincks. 

Brit,  Hjdroid  Zooph.,  p.  154,  Plate  97, 1868.  Sertui  c  -w  longUHna  Pallas,  EleDcb. 
Zooph.,  p.  119,  1766  (exol.  synonymy).  Laomedea  longiasima  Alder,  Trans. 
Tynes.  F.  C.,  vol.  iii,  p.  121  (t.  Hinoks^  Laontedea  diehotoma,  var.  b,  Jobnston, 
Brit,  Zoiiph,,  ed.  ii,  p.  102.  Campanulaiia  gelatitiosaYa.a  Boneden,  M^ia.  sur  le 
Campan.,  p.  33,  Platea  1,  3  (t.  Hincks). 
Gay  Head ;  Cape  Ann,  Massachusett-s ;  Bay  of  Fundy.  Coasts  of 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain. 

Obelia  flabellata  Hincks.    (p.  390.) 

Brit.  Hydroid  Zoopb.,  p.  157,  Plate  39,  1868.     CavipaaUUria  JtabeUata  Hincks, 
Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hiat.,  aer.  iii,  vol,  Kviii,  p,  397, 
Off  Thimble  Islands,  4  to  5  fathoms,  on  Astrangia;  Watch  Hin,Ehode 
Island,  ou  Lamlnaria;  Wood's  Hole,  on  old  -wreck,  in  the  passage. 
Coasts  of  Great  Britain, 

The  hydrariura  of  this  species  very  closely  resembles  the  Obelia  coin- 
missuralis  of  Agasstz,  and  may  prove  to  be  identical  with  it.  But  the 
original  0.  commissm-alis  of  McCready,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
is,  perhaps,  distinct  from  that  described  by  Agasstz. 

Obelia  commissuealis  McCready.    Plate  XXXYII,  fig.  281.     {p.  327.) 
Proo.  Elliott  Soc,  vol.  i,  p.  197,  Plate  11,  figs.  5-7,  1859  ;  (J)  Agassiz,  Contribu- 
tiona,  vol.  iv,  pp.  315,  351,  Plate  33  (except  fig.  3),  Plate  34,  figs.  10-31,  1863 ; 
(!)  A.  Agasaiz,  Catalogue,  p.  91,  fig.  131.     Laomedea  3iohotoma  Leidy,  op.  cit.,  p. 
138,  Plate  11,  fig.  36  {not  Linn^,  sp.).    t  Laomedea  getatineaa  Stiiupaon,  Invert, 
of  Grand  Manan,  p.  8,  1853  (not  Pallaa,  ap.). 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  (McCready),    New  Jersey  (Leidy).    New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  and  Nahant,  Massachusetts  (A.  Agassiz).    New 
Haven  Harbor,  on  piles;  Vineyard  Sound,  on  floating  algje.    Grand 
Mauan  (Mills,  t.  A.  Agassiz), 
The  northern  specimens  possibly  belong  to  the  preceding  species. 

Obelta  GBLATiNOsi  Hincks.     (p.  391.) 

Britisb  Hydroid  Zoophytes,  p.  151,  Plate  26,  fig.  1,  1869.    Seriularia  gelatiitosa 

PuJlas,  Elencb.  Zooph.,  p.  116,  1766.    Laomedea  gelaliiiosa  Lamouroax,  Polyp 

Flex.,  p.  92;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zoiipb.,  ed.  ii,  p.  104,  Plate  37,  fig.  1  (var.  ft). 

UampatialaTia  gelatiaoea  Lamaiok,  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  ed.  ii,  p.  134  (t.  Hincks). 

Laomedea  gigantea  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  86,  1865. 
New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts  Bay;  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  from 
North  Cape  to  Belgium  and  Great  Britain ;  low-water  to  20  fathoms. 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  on  oysters ;  New  Haven,  on  piles  of 
Long  Whaif,  abundant.  Mouth  of  Charles  Biver,  near  Boston  (H,  J. 
Clark,  t.  A.  Agassiz). 
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EhegmatodeS  TENUIS  A.  Agaasiz-     (p.  45i.) 

In  Agaasiz,  Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  361,  1862 ;  Catalogue,  p.  95,  figs.  136-138, 
Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Ztgodactyla  Gbcbnlamdica  Agassiz.    Plate  XXXVII,  fig.  275.    (p. 
449.) 

Ccmtributions,  voL  iv,  p.  360,  1863;  A.  Agaasiz,  Catalogue,  p.  103,  figs.  153-156. 
M^aorea  Gr<mlandiua  Pfiron  and  Lesueur,  Ann.  du  Mas.,  vol.  iiv,  p.  27,  1809 
(t.  A.  Agassiz). 
Bozzard's  Bay  to  Greenland.    Common  in  Vineyard  Sound,  in  June 
and  July. 
^QUOEBA  ALBIBA  A,  Agassiz.     (p.  454.) 

In  Agassiz,  Contributions,  vol.  )v,  p.  359,  1862 ;  Catalogue,  p.  110,  figs.  160-162. 
Buzzard's  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 

TiMA  FOHMOSA  Agassiz.     (p.  449.) 

Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  362,  ltJ63;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  113,  figs.  164-172. 
Vineyard   Sound,   February  and   April,      Massachnsetts    Bay    (A, 
Agassiz). 

EuTiMA  LIMPIDA  A.  Agassiz.     (p.  454.) 

In  Agassiz,  Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  363,  1862;  Catalogue,  p.  116,  figs.  173-173. 
Buzzard's  Bay,  Naushon  (A.  Agaasiz). 

Lafo:Ea  oalcaeata  A.  Agassiz.     (p.  40S.; 

Catalogue,  p.  132,  figs.  184-194.    Laf(ea  eornuia  Agaaaiz,  Contr.,  vol.  iv,  p.  351 

{not  of  Laniouron:):).    Laodieea  ealearata  A.  Agassiz,  in  Agassiz,  Contributions, 

vol.  iv,  p.  350,  1862.     Gampamilaria  dumoea  Leidy,  op.  cit.,  p.  138,  1855  (not  of 

Fleming). 

South  Carolina  to  Vineyard  Sound;  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard 

Sound.     The  hydrarium  was  abundant  on  floating  Zostera  and  algse  in 

Vineyard  Sound,  creeping  over  Sertularia  comieina;  also  at  low-water, 

and  in  6  to  8  fathoms  on  Phpllopkora;  Thimble  Islands,  in  tide-pool,  on 

Vesieularia.     Charleston,  South  Carolina  (McCready,  described  as  a 

constituent  part  of  bis  Dynamena  cornicma). 

Halkcium  geacile  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  328.) 

Stems  slender,  flexible,  clustered,  compound,  consisting  of  many  very 
slender,  united  tubes,  light  brown  or  yellowish,  pinnately  much  branched ; 
branches  alternate,  ascending,  long,  slender,  tapering,  similar  to  the  main 
stem,  and  usually  similarly  subdivided;  the  branches  and  braneWets 
mostly  arise  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  so  that  they  stand  nearly 
in  one  plane ;  ends  of  branches  and  the  branchlets  simple,  very  slender, 
translucent,  whitish,  divided  into  rather  long  segments;  the  articula- 
tions not  very  conspicuous,  somewhat  oblique ;  each  segment  usually 
with  a  prominent  cylindrical  process,  arising  from  near  the  upper  end, 
which,  on  the  older  branches,  bears  the  hydroid  cell,  but  on  the  young 
branchlets  are  themselves  hydroid  cells,  furnished  with  a  thin,  slightly 
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expaoded  border,  having  a  circle  of  dots  near  the  edge ;  the  older  or 
secondary  cells,  arising  from  these,  are  rather  elongated,  narrow,  cylin- 
drical, -with  slightly  expanded  rim,  more  or  less  bent  and  crooked  or 
geniculate  at  base,  and  usually  with  one  or  two  irregular  constrictions. 
Many  of  the  older  cells  are  much  elongated,  and  have  two  or  three  old 
rims  below,  separated  hy  distances  equal  to  two  or  three  times  the 
diameter.  The  hydroids  are  long,  slender,  with  numerous  long  tentacles, 
much  exsert  from  the  cells.  The  branchlets- and  gouotbexjse  (reproduct- 
ive capsules)  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  hydroid  cells,  and,  like  the  latter, 
the  gonothecse  are  often  secund  on  the  branchlets.  The  male  and  female 
capsules  are  different  in  form.  The  male  gouothecse  are  oblong,  sub- 
fusiform,  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  obtusely  rounded  at  the 
end,  more  gradually  tapered  to  the  base ;  the  female  gonothecae  are 
broader,  somewhat  flattened,  usually  a  little  shorter,  gradually  expand- 
ing from  the  narrow  base  to  near  the  distal  end,  which  is  emargiuate ; 
the  outer  angle  broadly  rounded  and  slightly  produced ;  the  inner  angle 
prolonged  into  a  sbort  cylindrical  hydroid  cell,  with  the  edge  slightly 
everted,  from  which  two  hydroids  usually  protrude.  Height,  75""  to 
ISO"'™;  diameter  of  stems,  seldom  more  than!""";  length  of  female 
gouothecoi,  about  1'"";  breadth,  0.40°'"'  to  0.45™™;  length  of  male  gono- 
thecte,  l""  to  LIO""" ;  breadth,  0.30™  to  0.40""" ;  diameter  of  hydro- 
theCBB,  about  ti.l2°"°. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  on  oysters,  just  below  low-water 
mark;  Long  Island  Sound,  nearNewHaven,in3  to  6  fathoms,  abundant, 
and  also  in  brackish  water  on  floating  timber ;  Thimble  Islands,  2  to  6 
fathoms;  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound. 

This  species  is  more  nearly  allied  to  S.  Jtalscinum  of  Europe  and 
Northern  New  England  than  to  any  other  described  species.  It  is  a 
much  more  slender  and  delicate  species,  with  longer  joints,  and  narrower 
and  more  elongated  hydrothecte  and  polyps.  The  female  gonothecae, 
although  similar,  diflfer  in  having  the  distal  ends  decidedly  einarginatej 
wilh  the  outer  angle  somewhat  produced,  though  much  less  so  than  in 
those  of  H.  Beanii, 

Antennulauia  antennina  Fleming,     (p.  497.) 

Brit.  Anini.,   p.  546 ;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.,  ed.  ii,  p.  86,  Plate  19,  figa.   1-3 ; 

Hiueka,  Brit.  Hyilr.  Zoiiph.,  p.  280,  Plato  61.    Seriularia  anlenninn  Lina^,  Syet. 

Nat,,  e<l.  \,  1758;  ed.  xii,  p."1310.    AntennulaHa  indiinsa  Lamarck,  Anioi.  sitDB 

Vert.,  ed.  li,  vol.  ii,  p.  156. 

Martha's  Vineyard  to  Bay  of  Fundy ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to 

Great  Britain  and  France.     Off  Gay  Head,  8  fathoms ;  Casco  Bay,  6  to 

30  fathoms ;  Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  60  fathoms,  not  uncommon. 

Aglaophenia  arboeba  Verrill. 

PlumulaHa  arborea  Deaor,  Proc.   Boston  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii,  p.  65,  1848;  A. 
AgasHiz,  Catalogue,  p.  140. 

The  original  specimenof  this  species  is  still  preserved  in  the  collection 
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of  the  Boston  Society.  It  fconsists  of  a  large  number  of  long,  mostly- 
simple,  but  occasionally  forked  stems,  forming  a  dense  plume-like  eloster, 
united  at  base  by  an  intricate  mass  of  creeping  stolous,  which  cover 
what  looks  like  the  dead  axis  of  a  Gorgonia,  but  is  most  probably  a 
dried-up  black  alga,  and  is  certainly  not,  as  Desor  supposed,  a  part  of 
tliehydroid.  The  stems  are  mostly  4  to  6  inches  long,  more- or  less  re- 
curved, composed  of  short  joints,  and  densely  covered  with  the  secund 
piuufe,  which  increase  iu  length  from  the  base  toward  the  tips;  the 
pinns  arise  from  every  joint,  and  form  two  close  alternating  rows  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  stems ;  they  are  directed  upward,  and  more  or  less 
curved  inward,  toward  each  other,  near  the  tips,  and  mostly  5"™  to  8""" 
in  length,  composed  of  short,  stout,  oblique  joints,  not  twice  as  lopg  as 
broad.  Hydra-cells  deep,  slightly  flaring,  rising  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°,  attached  only  at  base,  the  upper  side  less  than  half  as  high  as  the 
lower,  border  strongly  dentate ;  one  slender  median  denticle  on  the  up- 
per edge ;  four  lateral  ones  on  each  side,  of  which  three  are  subequal, 
triangular,  rather  wide,  obtuse,  with  rounded  intervals ;  the  lower  or 
outer  lateral  one  is  twice  as  long,  rather  acute ;  the  single  odd  median 
one,  on  the  outer  margin,  is  equally  long  and  more  slender,  and  usually 
bent  upward,  A  single  large  tubular  median  nematophore  is  attached 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  cell,  along  most  of  Its  length,  but  separated  at 
the  end,  which  is  obliquely  truncate,  with  the  aperture  on  the  inner 
side,  its  tip  nor  extending  beyond  the  long  lateral  denticles  of  the  hydra- 
cell.  Lateral  nematophores  small,  sessile,  not  so  long  as  the  upper  or 
inner  side  of  the  cells.  The  large,  closed,  oblong  corbuiie  are  irregu- 
larly scattered  among  the  other  pinnse ;  they  occupy  the  terminal  part  of 
the  modified  pinnae,  but  there  are  usually  three  or  four  unaltered  hydra- 
cells  on  the  basal  portion,  below  the  corbulaj  the  pinn^  bearing  cor- 
bulsB  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  others. 

Shoals  of  Nantucket,  ten  miles  east  of  Sancati  Head,  14  fathoms, 
(Desor). 

Plumulaeia  tbnella  Verrill,  sp.  nov.    (p.  407.) 

Stems  clustered,  simple,  slender,  1  to  2  inches  high,  horn-colored ; 
branches  alternate,  very  slender,  not  very  long,  mostly  unbranched, 
placed  toward  one  face  of  the  stem,  inclining  forward,  and  ascending 
at  an  angleof  about  iS'^,  and  originating  from  the  alternatejointsof  the 
stem,  the  internodes  being  longer  than  the  Joints  that  bear  branches ; 
at  one  side  of  the  base  of  each  branch  there  is  a  hydrotheca  and  accom- 
panying nematophores ;  the  internodes  of  the  stem  also  bear  one  or  two 
nematophores.  The  basal  segment  of  each  branch  is  short ;  the  rest 
are  of  three  binds ;  every  third  one  is  usually  stonter,  and  bears  a  hydro- 
theca ;  just  in  front  of  each  hydrotheca  there  is  usually  a  very  short 
segment,  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  and  sometimes  indistinct,  destitute 
of  nematophores;  then  follo^'s  a  much  longer,  slender  segment,  five  or 
six  times  as  long  as  broad,  articulated  by  a  very  oblique  joint  at  its  dis- 
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tal  end  with  tbe  thicker  aud  shorter  polypiferous  segment,  and  bearing 
one  or  two  nematophores  on  the  median  line,  which  may  be  either  near 
the  middle  or  toward  the  proximal  end.  Hydrotheese  broad,  sub- 
cylindrical,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  with  a  slightly  ilaring,  even  rim  ; 
the  axis  forms  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  branches;  the  free 
part  of  the  distal  side  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  proximal  side.  N'e- 
matophores  relatively  large,  usually  three  with  each  hydrotheca:  one  on 
each  side,  shorter  than  the  hydrotheca,  trumpet- shaped,  with  a  round, 
cup-like  opening,  narrowed  below,  nearly  sessile;  another,  similar  in 
form,  placed  toward  the  proximal  end  of  the  segment,  inclined  forward, 
and  nearly  reaching  the  base  of  the  hydrotheca.  Gonothec^  not  ob- 
served. 

Off  Gay  Head,  8  to  10  fathoms,  among  ascidians;  Vineyard  Sound, 
8  fathoms. 

This  species  is  related  to  P.  CathaHnw  Johnston  ani  P  eomucopiw 
Hineks,  from  the  English  coast.  The  former  differs  in  having  opposite 
branches,  smaller  and  more  elongated  nematophores,  etc.;  the  latter 
agrees  in  having  alternate  branches,  but  the  nematophores  are  smaller, 
longer,  and  more  slender,  and  the  joints  of  the  branches  are  different. 

This  is  the  first  genuine  species  of  Plumularia  that  has  been  discov- 
ered on  the  New  England  coast. 
Seetulabia  argentba  Ellis  and  Solander.    Plate  XSXVII,  fig,  280. 

(p.  408.) 

Zoophytes,  p.  38;  Johnstou,  Brit.  ZoSph,,  ed.  ii,  p.  79,  Plate  14,  Ar.  3,  Plate  15. 
figs.  1-3 ;  Hinoka,  Brit.  Hydr.  Zooph.,  p.  268,  Plate  56 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue, 
p.  144. 

New  Jersey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  northern  shores  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain  and  France;  low-water  to  110  tathoms.  Great  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey,  in  April ;  common  and  of  large  size  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
near  New  Haven,  Thimble  Islands,  and  at  Faulkner's  Island,  1  to  8 
fathoms ;  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island  ;  Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  15  fathoms, 
very  common ;  abundant  in  Oasco  Bay ;  Bay  of  Fundy ;  Nova  Scotia 
coast ;  and  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  low-water  to  110  fathoms.  Saint 
George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith). 
SketulaRIA  CUPRBSSINA  Linng.     (p.  408.) 

Sjst.  Naturse,  ed.  x,  1758;  ed.  sii,  p.  1306;  Pallas,  Elench.  Zooph.,  p.  143, 1766; 
Johnston,  op.  cit.,  p.  tiO,  Plate  Ifi,  figs.  1,  2;  Hineks,  op.  cit.,  p.  270,  Plate  57  ; 
A.  Agaasiz,  Catalogue,  p.  143. 

New  Jersey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  with  reproductive 
capsules,  in  April ;  Vineyard  Sound,  not  common ;  Massachusetts  Bay  ; 
Casco  Say;  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  tide-pools  and  from  1  to  110  fathoms, 
common.  Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith).  Abaecom  Beach,  New 
Jersey  (Leidy). 

Sertulaeia  pumila  Linng.     Plate  XXXVIL  Ag-  279.     (p.  327.) 

Syst.Naturffi, ed. x,  1758 ;  ed.  sii,  p.  1306 ;  Pallas,  Elench.  Zooph.,  p.  130 ;  Johnston, 
up.  cit.,  p.  66,  Plate  11,  figs.  3, 4 ;  Hiocks,  Brit.  Hjdr.  Zooph.,  p.  260,  Plate  53, 
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fig.  1.    DBitameno  pumila  Lamouroux,  BuUetia  Soc.  Phil.,  vol.  iii,  p,  194. 1812 ; 
Agassiz,  ContributioDB,  vol.  iv,  pp.  336,  355,  Plate  32,  1862 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Cata- 
logue, p.  141,  figs.  925,  226. 
New  Jersey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;    Fintnark  to  Great  Britain  and 
France.    Great  'Egg  Harbor,  Sew  Jersey,  on  Fticus;  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  Vineyard  Sound,  and  northward,  between 
tides, 
^EBTULAEiA  coRWiciNA  Verrill.     {p.  408.) 

Dunamena  ooraieina  {pars)  McCready,  op.  cit.,  p.  304, 1859 ;  A  Agassiz,  Catalogue, 
p.  J  42,  1865. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Vineyard  Sound.    Hot  uncommon  in 
Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  8  fathoais,  often  on  Maledum  gradle  ;  also  on  float- 
ing Zostera,  etc.,  and  covered  with  Lafoea  calcarata. 

This  species  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  hydra-cells 
are  more  distant,  longer,  more  prominent,  and  freer,  while  the  end  is 
distinctly  bent  outward,  making  the  lower  side  concave  in  the  middle  ; 
aperture  strongly  bilabiate,  often  appearing  tridentate. 
Hydballmania  palcata  Hineka.     (p,  408.) 

Brit.  Hjd.  Zooph.,  p.  273,  Plate  58,  1^8.     Serlaluria  falcata  Linnd,  Sjst.  Nat.,  ud, 
s,  1758,'  ed.  xii,  p.  1309;  FlHmuiarja/a'caf a  Lamarck,  Atiiti).  aaos  Vert.,  ed.  ii,  p. 
160 ;  JohnBton,  Brit.  Zooph.,  p.  90,  Plate  21,  flga.  1,  3,    Sertitlaria  lenm-issiaia 
StimpsoD,  Mar.  Invert.  Grand  Manan,  p.  8, 1853. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  northern  shores  of  Europe 
to  the  British  Channel.    Common  near  New   Elaven,  and  off  Thimble 
Islands,  4  to  8  fathoms ;  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island;  Vineyard  Sound, 
and  off  Gay  Head,  6  to  20  fathoms;  Massachusetts  Bay,  abundant; 
very  abundant  in  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  110  fath- 
oms; Mingan  Islands,  Labrador.    Saint  George's  Bank,  very  abundant, 
20  to  150  fathoms,  (S.  I.  Smith,  A.  S.  Packard). 

Tubularina. 
Nemopsis  Bachei  Agassiz.     (p.  454.) 

Mem.  Amer.  Aoa^.,  vol.  iv,  p.  289,  fignre,  1849 ;  Contribntions,  vol.  iv,  p.  343 ; 
A.  Agaasiz,  Catalogue,  p.  149,  figs.  237-231.    NumoptU  Gibbesi  MoCready,  op.  oit., 
p.  58,  Plat*  10,  figs.  1-7,  1859. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Nantucket. 

BouoAiNTiLLiA  SUPEBCILIARIS  Aggasiz.     Plate  XXXVII,   fig.   276. 
(p.  328.) 

Contriliutions,  vol,  iv,  pp.  289,  291,  figs.  37-39,  Plate  27,  figs,  1-7,  18S2 ;  A.  Agaa- 
siz, Catalogne,  p,  153,  figs,  333-240.    Sippocrene  superciUaris  Agasaiz,  Mem, 
Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  iv,  p.  250,  Plates  1-3,  1849. 
Newport,  "Rhode  Island,  to  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  !  Greenland. 

Maegblts  Caeolinensis  Agassiz.     (p.  450.) 

Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  344,  181i2;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogne,  p.  156,  figs.  241-248. 
Bippocrene  CaroUnensia  McCready,  op.  cit.,  p.  164  (separate  copies,  p.  63),  Plate 
10,  figs.  8-10. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Vineyard   Sound.     Wood's  Hole,  at 
surface,  evening. 
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BUDENDRITJM  DTSPAS  Agassiz.     {p.  408.) 

CoHtribiitioDB,  vol.  iv,  pp.  285,  S89,  342,  fig.  36,  Plate  37,  6ga,  10-21,  1862;  A 
Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  159,  fig.  249. 
Vineyard  Sound  to  Bay  of  Piindy ;  1  to  20  fathoms. 

Etidbptdeium  tenue  a.  Agasaiz. 
Catalogue,  p.  160,  fig.  250,  1865. 
Buzzard's  Bay  to  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  15  fathoms.     This  is 
closely  allied  to  the  English  E.  capillare  Alder,  bat  the  latter  seems  to 
he  a  smaller  and  more  delicate  species. 
EUDENDEiUM  EAMOSUM  Ehrenberg.    {p.  408.) 

Corall.  roth.  Meer,  p.  72,  1834 ;  Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.,  eil.  ii,  p.  46,  Plate  6, 

figs.  1-3;  Hincks,  Brit.  Hydr,  Zooph.,  p.  62,  Flatel3;  TA.  Agasaiz,  Catalogue, 

p.  160.     Tubitlaria  ramosa  Linnfi,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  sii,  p.  1302. 

Martha's  Vineyard  to  Labrador;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 

Britain.     Off  Gay  Head,  8  to  20  fathoms;  Casco  Bay,  10  to  60  fathoms; 

Bay  of  Fundy,  6  to  100  fathoms.   Off  Saint  George's  Bank,  430  fathoms, 

(S.  1.  Smith). 

Dtsmoephosa  pdlgcrans  A.  Agassiz.    (p,  448.) 

Catalogue,  p.  163,  figs.  259,  260, 1865. 
Buzzard's  Bay,  Naushon,  and  Massachusetts  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 
TuEEiTOPSis  NUTEIOULA  McCre^dy.     {p.  454.) 

Op.  eit.,  pp.  55,  S6,  127,  Plat«8  4,  5,  9,  fig.  1,  1857-9 ;  Agassiz,  ContriliutioDS,  vol. 
iv,  p.  347 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  167,  figa.  269,  S70. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Vineyard  Sound. 
Stomotoca  apicata  Agassiz,    (p.  455.) 

Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  347,  1862;   A.  Agasstz,  Catalogne,  p.  168.    SapJienia 
apkata  McCready,  op.  eit.,  p.  129,  Plate  9,  figs.  2,  3,  1859. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  (McCready);  Kewport,  Bhode  Island  (A. 


Clata  leptosttla  Agassiz.     (p.  328.) 

Contributions,  vol.   iv,  pp.  218,  222,  fig.  32,  Plate  20,  figs.  Il-16>,  Plate  21,  figs. 
1-10»,  1862 ;  A.  Agaasiz,  Catalogne,  p.  170,  fig.  274 ;  Hincks,  op,  eit.,  p.  6,  Plate 
2,  fig.  1,  1868.     Clara  multkomie  Stinipsoii,  Invert.  Grand  Manan,  p.  11, 18.53  ; 
Leidy,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philad.,  vol.  iii,  p.  135,  Plate  II,  figs.  33, 34, 
1855  (not  of  Johnston). 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Labrador ;  coasts  of  Great  Britain.    Near  New- 
Haven  Light;  Thimble  Islands,  in  tide-pools;  Beverly,  Massachusetts  ; 
Casco  Bay,  on  rocks  and  Fuciis,  abundant ;  Bastport,  Maine,  on  piles. 
Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island  (Leidy).     Nahant,  Massachusetts  (Agassiz). 
Morecombe  Bay  (Hincks). 
CoRDYLoPHORA,  species  undetermined. 

Sgneoryna,  sp.,  Agassiz,  Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  339  (no  description). 
Newport  Harbor,  Rhode  Island  (Leidy,  t,  Agassiz),     In  1860  I  ob- 
tained a  species  of  this  genus  from  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
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cfausetts,  in  water  that  was  fresh,  or  nearly  so.     It  grew  to  the  height 
of  two  inches  or  more,  with  long  slender  branches. 

WiLLiA  OENATA  McCready.     (p.  455.) 

Op.  eit.,  p.  149  (separate  copies,  p.  47),  Plate  9,  figa.  9-11, 1859  (WilUia) ;  Agaseiz, 
Contributions,  vol.  iv,  p.  34e,  1862;  A;  Afjaasiz,  Catalogne,  p.  171,  figs.  274», 
275. 
Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina  (McCready).    Buzzard's  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 

CORYNE  MIEABILIS  Agassiz. 

Contributions,  vol.  iii,  Plate  11"=,  fij{8, 14, 15,  Plates  17-19 1  vol,  iv,  pp.  18»-217,  figs 
9-31,  Plate  20,  figs.  1-9,  Plate  23%  fig.  13 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  175,  figs. 
233-287.  Sarela  mirabllU  Agaasiz,  Mem.  Amet.  Acad.,  vol.  Iv,  p.  224,  Plates  4, 5, 
1819.  ?  Tabalaria  utellifera  Conthouyj  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii, 
1839.  c'orjne  gravata  Wright,  ESiftb.  New  Phil.  Jonr.,  Apr.,  1858,  Plate  7,  fig. 
5  ((.  Hincks).  Sgncorynegravata  Hincks,  Brit.  Hydr.  Zooph.,  p.  53,  Plate  10,  fig.  1, 

The  species  described  by  Coathouy  may,  possibly,  have  been  this 
bat  his  species  was  described  as  unbranched,  and  as  if  it  had  two  dis- 
tinct circles  of  tentacles.    Martha's  Vineyard  to  Greenland.     Oommon 
in   Massachusetts  Bay;   Caseo  Bay;   and    Bay  of  Puniiy.     Scotland 
(Hincks). 

DiPUEENA  CONICA  A.  Agassiz.    (p.  455.) 

!,  p.  341, 1863 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  181,  flgs. 

Bnzzard's  Bay,  Kaushon  (A,  Agassiz). 

G-EMUARIA  GEMMOSA  McCready.     (p.  455.) 

Op.  eit.,  p.  151,  Plate  8,  figs.  4,5,  1859;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  134,  fig.  303. 
2(inc(ea  jammosa  McCready,  op.  eit.,  p.  151, 1849;  Agassiz,  OontributiouB,  vol.  iv, 
p,  344. 
Gharlestou,  South  Carolina  (McCready).     Buzzard's  Bay  (A.  Agassiz). 

Pennaeia  tiarella  McCready.    Plate  XSXVII,  flgs.  277,  278.     (p. 
327.) 

Op.  eit.,  p.  153,  1859;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  187,  figs.  311-315.     GM>iceps  Ua- 
rella  Aytes,  Proo.  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  'Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  193,  1853.     Enciirgne  elegant 
Leidy,  op.  eit,,  p.  136,  Plate  10,  figa.  1-5,  1855.     Globioepii  tiarella  Agassiz,  Con- 
tribntiofls,  vol.  iv,  p.  344,  1862. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Massachusetts  Bay.     Great  Egg  Har- 
bor, New  Jersey ;  near  New  Haven ;  Vineyard  Sound,  common,  low-water 
to  10  fathoms,  and  on  Seating  algte. 

EOTOPLEUBA  OCHEACBA  Agassiz.     (p.  455.) 

In  Agassiz.  Contribntiona,  vol.  iv,  p,  343,  1862 ;  Catalogue,  p.  191,  flgs.  320-333. 
Buzzard's  Bay,  Naushon  (A.  Agassiz). 
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CORYMOKPHA  PENDULA  Agassiz.    Plate  XXXVI,  fig.  273.     (p.  510.) 

Contriljutiotis,  toI.  W,  pp.  276,  343,  Plate  26,  figs,  7-17,  1863 ;  A.  Agasaiz,  Cata- 
logue, p.  192,  fig.  324.     Corginorpfta  nutans  Stimpson,  lavert.  of  Grand  Manan, 
p.  9,  1853. 
Block  Island  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.    Common  iu  Casco  Bay  and 
Bay  of  Fundy,  8  to  30  fathoms ;  off  Block  Island,  29  fathoms.      Off 
Cape  Cod  {A.  S.  Bickmore). 

Hybooodon  prolifeb  Agaasiz.     Plate  XXXVIII,  fig.  282.     (p.  328.) 
Contributions,  vol.  iv,  pp.  243,  343,  Plate  23>,  figs.  10,  11,  Plate  25,  figs.  1-15, 
1862 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  193,  figs.  325-328. 
Vineyard  Sound  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Parypha  crocba  Agassiz.     Plate  XXXVI,  fig.  274.     {p.  390.) 

Coutributiona,  vol.  iv,  pp.  249, 342,  Plates  23. 23',  flga.  1-7, 1B62 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Cata- 
logue, p.  195.    1  Tabularia  criatata  McCready,  op.  cit.,  p.  156,  1859=Par)U)ft(i 
crisiofo  Ag,,op.  cit,,  p.343. 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,    Very  abundant  near 
New  Haven,  on  piles  in  harbor,  and  in  2  to  6  fathoms,  off  Thimble 
Islands;  Wood's  Hole,  on  piles,  abundant,     Warren  Bridge,  Boston 


This  is  probably  not  distinct  from  P.  cristata,  which  is  abundant  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina. 

Thamnocnidta  tbnella  Agassiz.    (p.  407.) 

Contributions,  vol.  iv,  pp.  275,  342,  Plate  22,  figs.  31-30, 1362 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Cata- 
logue, p.  195. 
Ehode  Island  to  Bay  of  Fundy.   Off  Watch  Hill,   4  to  5  fathoms ; 
Vineyard  Sound,  6  to  10  fathoms;  common  iu  Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  low-water  to  40  fathoms. 

Hydraotikia  polyclina  Agassiz,     (p.  407.) 

Contributions,  vol,  iii,  Plate  16;   vol.  iv,  pp.  227, 339,  figs.  33-35,  Plate  26,  fig.  18, 
1S62 ;  A,  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  193,  figs^  329,339.    Hydraetinia  eehinata  Leidy, 
op.  cit.,  p.  135,  Plate  xi,  fig.  35, 1855  (!  not  of  Johnston). 
New  Jersey  to  Labrador.     Very  abundant  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
Vineyard  Sound,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to  60  fath- 
oms.   Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith).    Labrador  (Packard).    Green- 
land (Morch).    1  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (McCready). 

The  identity  of  this  with  the  European  species  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
though  united  by  Hincks  and  others.  The  latter  extends  southward  on 
the  European  coasts  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Physopkorw. 

Nanomia  caea  a.  Agassiz.    (p.  455.) 

Proc.  Boaton  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix,  p.  181,  1863;  Catalogue,  p.  200,  figa.  332-350. 
Newport,  Khode  Island ;  Massachusetts  Bay ;  Nahant  (A.  Agassiz). 
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Forpitw. 

Physalia  pelagioa  Lamarck,     (p.  450.) 

Syst,  ilea  Aaim.  nans  Vert.,  p.  356, 1801 ;  Leaaon,  Acaliphes,  p.  545, 1843.    PhuMlU 
pelagiea  Oabecb,  Itin.,  p,a84,  Piate  1'2,  fig.  1,  1757  (t.  Lesson),     HoUtthnHa 
pkymU»\Ana6,  Syet.  Nat., ed.  xii,  p.  1090,  1767.    Medusa  caravella  Mliller,  Beach, 
der  Berl.  Naturf.,  fo\.  il,  p.  190,  Plate  9,  fig.  3  (t.  Leaaon) ;  Gmelin,  Syat.  Nat., 
p.  3139, 1789.    PkijgaUa  earavella  EsolisohoUz ;  Lesson,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Zooph. 
Aoalephea,  Piate  11  (oxplaaation).     Phyaalla  aretkasa  Tileaiaa,in  Krusensteros 
Beisa,  vol.  iii,  p.  91,  Plato 33, figs.  1-6, 1613  (t.  Lesson);  Agassiz,  ContrlbutioDS, 
vol.  iv,  pp.  335,  367,  Plat*  35,  1363 ;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  214,  figs.  351-354  ; 
this  Report,  p.  450.    Phgealia  aarigera  MoCready,  op.  cit.,  p.  176, 1859. 
"Warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  coming  north- 
ward in  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  southern  coast  of  New  England  and 
Long  Island ;  and  off  Saint  George's  Bank  and  Nova  Scotia.    Not  nti- 
common,  in  good  condition,  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay. 
Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island  (D.  C.  Eaton).     East  of  Saint  George's  Bank 
(S,  I.  Smith).    Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina  (coll.  Dr.  Yarrow). 

Velblla  MUTicA  Lamarck,   (p.  455.) 

Syst.  des  Aniin.  sans  Vert.,  p.  355, 1801 ;  Boac,  Hist.  Nat.  dea  Vers,,  vol,  ii.p.  158; 

Lesson,  Voy.  de  la  Coqnille,  Zool.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  2,52,  Plate  6,  figa.  1,3;  Aoa- 

I&plies,  p.  571,  Plato  IS,  figs,  1,2;  A.  Agassiz,  Catalogue,  p.  216,  figs.  355-357. 

Medaaa  veletla  Linn^,  Syst.  Nat,,  ed.  xii,  p.  1098. 

Tropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  coming  northward 

in  the  Gulf  Stream  as  far  as  Nantucket  and  off  Saint  George's  Bank. 

Aspinwall  (coll.  P.  H.  Bradley) ;  coasts  of  Florida  (Agasaiz) ;  Long  Is^ 

land  Sound  (A.  Agassiz). 

POLYPI  or  ANTHOZOA. 

ALCYONAEU. 
Aloyonidm  oabnbum  Agassiz.   Plate  XXSVIH,  fig.  283.  (p.  497.) 

Proo.  American  Aasociatioo  for  Adv.  of  Science,  1350,  p.  309 ;  Verrill,  Revision 
of  Polyps  of  Eastern  Coast  U.  S,,  in  Memoirs  Boston  Soc.  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  i,  p. 
4, 1864 ;  Verrill,  Proo,  Boston  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  x,  p.  343,  1866.  Salegonium 
caritettm  A.  and  E.  C.  Agasaiz,  Sea-Side  Studies,  p.  19,  figs.  21-23,  1865. 
Ehode  IslandtoGnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence.   Off  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island, 
4  to  5  fathoms;  off' Outtyhunk  Island,  10  to  15  fathoms;  off  Gay  Head,  & 
to  10  fathoms ;  common  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  Bay  of  PUndy, 
and  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  low- water  to  80  fathoms.    Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence {Whiteaves).    Saint  George's  Bank  (S.  I.  Smith). 

L&ptogorgia  tenuis  Verrill. 

Memoirs  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol,  i,  p.  8, 1864.     Gorgonia  (e»wi»  Verrill,  Proc. 
Boston  Soc.  N.H.,  vol.  x,  p.  339,  1866.    Leptogargia  teres  (eiTor  typ,)Venill, 
Araer.  Jonr,  Science,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  420,  1869. 
"Bay  of  New  York."    Specimens  in  the  museum  of  Yale  College  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Long  Island  Sound,  but  the  exact  locality 
is  not  known. 
30  V 
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ACTINARIA, 
Mbtkidium  MARGIHA.TUM  Milne- Ed  ward  s,     (p.  329.) 

Hist.  Nat.  des  CoralliaireB,  vol.  i,  i>.  254, 1857 ;  Verrill,  Revision  of  Polyps.,  in 
Mem.  Bnstou  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  32,  1864 ;  Pruo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,, 
vol.  s,  p.  337,  1886 ;   American  Naturalist,  voL  ii,  p.  253 ;    Teiiney,  Natnral 
History,  p.  523,  tigs.  515-517,  1865 ;    A.  aud  Mrs.   E.   C.   Agassiz,   Sea-Side 
SttidieB,p.  T,  tiga.  2-7,  1S65.    Actinia  mar ginata  haaa^ar,  Journal  Acad.  Nat. 
Sciences,  Philad.,  vol.i.p.  172,1817;  Gould,  Invert.  Mnsa.,  ed.  i,  p.  349,  1841; 
Leidy,  Jonrn.  Aoad.  N.  S.,  Philad.,  aer.  ii,  vol.  iii,  p.  140, 1^55     AgaEsiz,  Contri- 
bntions,  vol.  lii,  p.  S9,  fig.  8,  18S0.    Aclinia  dianthng  Dawson,  Canadiau  Nat- 
nrallat  and  Geotogiat,  vol.  iii,  p.  402,  £gs.  1, 3, 1358. 
Kew  Jersey  to  Labrador.     Common  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  Vineyard  Sound,  but  mostly  smaller  than  fiirther  north; 
abundant  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Oasco  Bay,  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low- 
water  to  90  fathoms. 

Sagartia  leucolbna  Verrill.     Plate  XXXVIII,  fig.  284.     (p.  329.) 

Proc.  Boston  Soc,  Hat.  Hist.,  vol.  x,  p.  336, 1866;  American  Naturalist,  vol.  ii,  p. 361. 
North  Carolina  to  Cape  Cod.     Common  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  Vineyard  Bound ;  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New    Jersey. 
Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina  {coll.  Dr.  Yarrow). 

Sagartia  modesta  Verrill,    (p.  330.) 

Proe.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  x,  p.  337,1866. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Vineyard    Sound.     Savin   Eock,   near  New- 
Haven ;    Goose  Island;    Stony   Creek;   Naushon   Island;    low-water, 
buried  in  sand  or  gravel. 

Paeactis  EAPiPORjMis  Milne-Edwards.     (p.  303.} 

Hist,  Nat.  des  Coralliaires,  vol.  i,  p.  249,  1857;  Vorrill,  American  Journal  of 
Soienee,  vol.  iii,  p.  436,1372;  Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  p.  93,  iigare,  (in 
ed.  i,  as  Sagartia  modesta  V.).  Actinia  rapiformia  Lesueur,  Jouvn.  Acad,  Nat. 
Sciences,  Philad.,  vol.  i,  p.  171, 1817;  Verrill,  Memoirs  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol,  i,  p.  35,  1864 ;  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  N,  H.,  vol.  x,  p.  338. 
North  Carolina  to  Long  Island  Sound.  Fort  Macon  (coll.  Dr.  Yar- 
row) ;  New  Jersey  (Lesueur) ;  near  New  Haven  (Dana). 

Halooampa  peoducta   Stimpson,  MSS.    Plate  XXXVIII,  flg.  285. 
(p.  330.) 

Verrill,  Eevi8ion,inMemoirsBostonSoc.Nat,Hist,,vol,i,  p.  30,  Platel,  figs,  10,11, 

1864.    Actinia  prodaota  Stimpsou,  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  v,p.  110, 

1856.     Corstiflciig  aViida  Agassiz,  Proc,  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vii,  p.  94, 1859. 

SaUampa  albida  Verrill,  Memoirs  Boston  Soc.  Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  i,p.  29,  1864;  A. 

and  E.  C.  Agassiz,  Sea-Side  Studies,  p.  16,  fig.  15,  1865 ;  Verrill,  Proc.  Bost. 

Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  s,  p.  338, 1870  (Halocampa). 

South   Carolina  to  Cape  Cod.     Shores  of  Long  Island   Sound,  at 

Stony  Creek,  etc. ;  Naushon  Island;  Martha's  Vineyard;  Nantucket; 

Cape  Cod.   Charleston,  South  Carolina  (Stimpson). 
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Edwaedsia  farinacba  Verrill.     (p.  510.) 

American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  x!ii,  p.  118, 18ti6. 

Off.  Gay  Head,  19  fathoms ;  Casco  Bay,  10  to  70  fathoms ;  Bay  of 
Pundy,  8  to  90  fathoms. 
Edwaedsia  linbata  Verrill,  sp.  dov.     {p.  497.} 

Body  oyliiidrioal,  elongated,  covered  over  the  base  and  sides  with  a 
dirty,  brownish,  slightly  rough  and  wrinkled  epidermis,  except  anteriorly, 
below  the  tentacles,  where  it  is  smooth,  translucent,  and  usually  with 
eight  impressed,  longitudinal,  flake- white  lines,  showing  through.  Tenta- 
cles, 24  to  30,  or  more,  in  thelarger  specimens,  slender,  tapering,  obtuse, 
white  or  pale  flesh-color,  each  with  a  flake-white,  longitudinal  line  along 
the  inner  side.  Disk,  with  a  white  circle  around  the  mouth,  and  often 
with  8,  or  more,  radiating,  white  liues,  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
inner  tentacles  ;  border  of  the  mouth  sometimes  pale-red ;  naked  part 
of  column  pale  flesh-color,  often  with  a  circle  of  white  below  the  bases 
of  the  tentacles,  and  usually  with  eight  oblong  or  fusiform  flake-white 
spots  between  the  longitudinal  impressed  lines. 

Length,  25'""' to  35™™;  diameter,  2.5"™  to  3°"°.  A  very  young  speci- 
men had  18  slender,  equal,  long  tentacles,  each  with  a  median  longi- 
tudinal line  of  white  on  the  inside;  disk  with  6  radiating  lines  of 
wbite;  naked  part  of  the  column  with  6  impressed  white  lines,  and 
with  6  oblong,  flake- white  spots  between  tJiem, '  Breadth  across  the 
expanded  tentacles,  3"™. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  not  having,  in  any  of  the  specimens 
found,  a  naked  basal  area,  nor  any  true  disk  for  attachment,  thus  differ- 
ing both  from  Phellia  and  the  other  species  of  Edwardda.  This  may  be 
due  to  its  peouliar  habit  of  nestling  in  the  crevices  and  intei'stices 
between  rocks,  ascidians,  worm-tubes,  etc. 

Off  Watch  Hill,  EUode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms,  in  cavities  in  and 
beneath  Astrajigia,  etc. ;  Vineyard  Sound  and  off  Gay  Head,  6  to  12 
fathoms,  among  aacidi an s,  annelid-tubes,  etc,  abundant. 

AracknacUs  brachiolata  A.  Agassiz.    (p.  451.) 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Hat.  Hist.,  toI.  is,  p.  159,  1862;  Boston  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  vii,  p.  525, 1863 ;  Verrill,  Memoirs  Boston  Soc.  N.  H.,  p.  33 ;  Prooeedings, 
vol.  s,  p.  343. 
Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  recently  ascertained  that  this  is  oidy  a  larval  form 
of  some  species  of  Udwardsia.    As  it  had  already  developed  16  tenta- 
cles, it  must  belong  to  one  of  the  species  having  numerous  tentacles 
when  adult. 
Feachia  parasitica  VerriU. 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  s,  p.  338,  1866;  Bicidiam  parasiticum  Agassiz, 
Proo.  Boston  S.  N.  H.,  vol.  vii,  p.  24,  1859;  Verrill,  Revision  of  Polyps,  in  Me- 
moirs Boston  8.  N.  H.,  vol.  i,  p.  31,  Plate  1,  figs.  14,  15,  1864;  A.  and  Mrs.  E,  C. 
AgasBia,  Sea-Side  Studieg,  p.  15,  fig.  14, 1865. 
Gape  Cod  to  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  Cyanea  arctiea ;  Eastport,  Maine,  buried 
in  gravel  at  low-water  mark  (two  specimens,  of  very  large  size).    1  am 
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not  aware  that  this  species  has  l)eeii  fouud  south  of  Cape  Coilj  but  it 
will  probably  be  found  hereafter,  since  the  Cyanea  ia  common. 

Epizoanthus  Ambeicanus  Verrill.     Plato  XXXVIII,  figs.  286,  287. 
(p.  510.) 

Americaa  Journal  of  Soienoe,  vol,  ii,  p,  361,  ISJl ;  Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  IbI- 

anda,  ed.  i,  p.  62,  figs  1,  2,  1873.   ZoanOiut  parasiiieas  Verrill,  Revision  of 

Polyps,  in  Mem.  Boston  Soo.  N.  H.,  vol.  I,  p.  34,  1864,  (not  of  Duoh.  and  Mich., 

1860.)   ZoQKtkm Avwi^cattus  YeiriU,  op.  oit.,  p.  45;  Ptoc.  Boston  Soc.Nat.  Hist., 

vol.  X,  p,  335,  1866.     GemmaHa  Americana  Votrill,  American  Naturalist,  vol.  ii, 

p.  9,  fig.  42. 

Off  New  Jersey  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  in  deep  water.    Off  Block 

Island,  29  fathoms,  on  shells  occupied  by  Eupagurus  ;  off  Grand  Manan, 

in  40  to  50  fathoms,  on  shells  covering  Eupagurus,  and  in  109  fathoms, 

on  roots;  off  Saint  George's  Bank,  430  fathoms,  on  rocks,  {9. 1.  Smith 

and  O.  Harger) ;  Saint  George's  Bank,  60  fathoms,  on  shells  occupied 

by  EupaguruB  (Smith  and.  Harger) ;  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  on  rocks, 

( Whiteaves) ;  Massachusetts  Bay  (J.  E.  Gray).     Off  New  Jersey,  N.  lat. 

40°,  W.  long.  73°,  32  fathoms,  on  shells  inhabited  by  Eupa^urus  piibesoens, 

(eoll.  Captain  Gedney). 

MADEEPORAEIA. 

ASTEAKGIA  DAN^  Agassiz.     (p.  408.) 

Proc.  American  Assoc,  vol.  ii,  p.  68,  1349  (not  of  Edw.  and  Haime,  1850) ;  Ver- 
rill, Revision  Polyps,  p.  40,  1864 ;  A.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,  Sea.-8ide  Studies,  p. 
l(i, figs.  16-30,  1865;  Verrill, Proc.  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  335, 1866; 
Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  p.  68,  figures,  1872.  Astrangia  asti-ieiforaiia 
Edw.  and  Haime,  Ann.  des.  Soi.  Nat.,  vol.  sii,  p.  181, 1850;  Coralliaires,  vol.  ii, 
p.  614,  1857 ;  Leidy,  Journ,  Aoad.  Nat,  Sciences,  Philad.,  vol.  iii,  p.  139,  Plato 
X,  figs.  9-16,  1855 ;  Verrill,  Revision  of  Polyps,  p.  39,  1864. 

North  Florida  and  west  Florida  to  Cape  Cod.    Common  in  Long 

Island  Sound,  near  New  Haven,  at  Savin  Koek,  off  Thimble  Islands, 
et<;.,  1  to  6  fathoms,  rocks;  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island,  4  to  5  fathoms; 
Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  2  to  15  fathoms ;  FortMacon,  North 
Carolina  (coll.  Dr.  Yarrow).  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (Agassiz). 
West  Florida  (E.  Jewett). 

PROTOZOA. 

POEIFEEA  or  SPONGIiB. 

CALCAHEA. 

Geahtia  ciliata  Fleming,     (p.  330.) 

British  Anim.,  p,  325 ;  Johnston,  Brit,  Sponges  aod  Lithophytes,  p.  176,  Plate 
HO,  figs.  4,  5,  Plate  21,  figs.  6,  7,  1842 ;  Bowerbank,  Monog.  British  Spongiada?, 
vol.  i,  Plate  26,  figs.  345,  346»;  vol.  ii,  p.  19,  1866.  Spougla  dlUita  Faljricius, 
Fauna  Grcenlandica,  p.  448, 1780.  Sycandra  ci/iato  Hteokel,  DieJialksehwamme, 
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vol.  ii,   p.  296,  Plate  51,  figs,  I'-V,   Plate  59,  fig,  9,  1872.    Spongia  a 
EUia  and  Solander,  Zoophytes,  p.  190,  Plate  58,  figs,  3,  9.    Grantia  coronata 
Hassall,  Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat,  Hist.,  voL  vi,  p,  174. 
Rhode  Island  to  Greenland ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe.    Common  in 
Casco  Bay  and  Bay  of   Fundy,  low-water  to  60  fathoms;  Vineyard 
Sound,  not  uncommon.    Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island  {Leidy), 

1  Leucosolbnia  BOTEYOIDE8  Bowerbank.    (p.  500.) 

Brit,  Spong.,  vol,  ii,  p,  28,  18^6.    Spvngia  botryoiHei  Ellis  and  eolandor,  Zocipb., 

p.  190,   Plato  58,  figs.  1-4,1786.     Gi-anUa  iotrffoides  Fleming,  Brit,  Anim.,  p, 

GSo ;  JohoBton,  op.  eit,,  p.  178,  Plate  21,  figa.  1-5,      Ascaltia  botryoldea  Ha;ekel, 

op,  cit.,  VOL  ii,  p.  65,  Plato  9,  fig.  10,  Plate  10,  «gs.  7*-7". 

Martha's  Vineyard  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  northern  coasts  of 

Europe  to  England  and  Prance. 

I  refer  some  of  our  larger  specimens  to  this  species  with  considerable 
doubt.  They  appear  to  be  distiuct  from  the  following  species,  with  which 
they  have  formerly  been  confounded. 

ASCOBTis  PEAGILIS  Haeckel. 

Op.  cit.,  vol,  ii,  p,  74,  Plate  11,  figa.  5-9,  Plate  13,  figs,  5"-V,  1872,    LeucosoUnia 
thamvoides  Hteckel,   Prodrom,,  p.  343,  spec,   70.    Leueosoleam  botrgoides  H,  J. 
Clark,  Mom.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  parts,  p.  333,  (aep.  copies, p,  19), 
Plate  9,  figs,  40-44,  Plate  10,  fig.  64,  1866  (»»( of  Bowerbank);  this  Report, 
pp.  334,391,    Oraittia  bolrgoides  Leidy,  op.  oit.,  p,  135,  1855. 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.     Western   coast  of 
iNorway,  at  Bergen,  etc,  (Haeckel).    Common  in  Long  Island  Sound,  near 
New  Haven,  at  Thimble  Islands,  etc.;  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island;  Vine- 
yard Sound;  Casco  Bay,  etc.     Massachusetts  Bay  (H.  J.  Clark), 
Hiecltel  names  the  form  figured  by  Clark  Tar.  iifida. 

SILICEA. 

MiCEOCiONA  PEOLIFERA  Verrill. 

Spongia  prolifera  Ellis  and  Solander,  Zoupbytes,  p.  189,  Plate  58,  fig.  5,  1786; 
LuniouroHx,  Expos,  Mfithoilique,  p.  31,  Plate  53,  iig,  5,    Bed  sponge,  this  Re- 
port, pp.' 330,  409,  476. 
This  species,  when  young,  forms  broad,  thin,bright  red  incrustations 
over  the  surfaces  of  stones  and  shells.     In  this  stage  it  agrees  well  with 
the  British  species  of  Microciona  described  by  Bowerbank,  all  of  -which 
are  said  to  be  incrusting  forms.     Our  species,  at  a  later  period,  rises  up 
into  irregular  lobes  and  tubercular  prominences,  which  eventually  be- 
come elongated  and  subdivided  into  slender  branches,  until  tliey  often 
form  a  profusely  and  intricately  branched  sponge,  frequently  six  inches 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter.    The  branches  are  repeatedly  dichoto- 
mous,  more  or  less  flattened,  and  often  digitate  or  palmate  at  the  ends 
They  also  frequently  anastomose  irregularly.    The  branches,  when  dry, 
are  brittle  and  hispid.    They  consist  of  stout,  horny  fibers,  which  radiate 
outward  and  upward  from  the  axis  to  the  periphery,  terminating  in 
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more  or  less  irregular,  slender,  blunt  papUlfe,  each  of  wliioh  bears  a  tuft 
of  numerous  slender,  acute,  more  or  less  bsnt  spicules,  arising  from  its 
lateral  and  terminal  surfaces.  At  the  tips  of  the  branches  the  papillfe 
are  more  slender  and  divergent,  and  the  texture  is  more  open  and  loose. 
During  life  these  papilla;  are  connected  together  by  a  thiu  dermal  mem- 
brane, through  which  the  spicules  project  but  little.  The  oscules  are 
small  and  scattered  over  the  surface.  Color,  when  living,  dark  red  to 
orange-red ;  when  dried,  generally  dark  grayish  brown  or  umber-colored, 
fading  to  dull  yellowish  brown  and  gray.    Diameter  of  branches  mostly 

2mm  to  S^m, 

South  Carolina  to  Cape  Cod.  Very  abandant  in  Long  Islaud  Sound 
and  Vineyard  Sound,  low-water  to  10  fathoms,  ou  oysters  and  other 
shells,  stones,  etc. ;  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey ;  Fort  Macon,  North 
Carolina  (coll.  Dr.  Yarrow). 

IsoDiCTYA,  species  undetermined. 

Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Island ;  Vineyard  Sound  and  Nantucket,  washed 
ashore  after  storms  in  winter;  Casco  Bay }  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Tlie  specimens  from  Watch  Hill  have  few  broad,  thick,  palmate 
branches,  with  large  oscules  and  an  open  texture,  with  multispiculose 
fibers.    They  resemble  Isodietya palmata  Bowerbank. 

Ohalika  ofiULATA  Bowerbauk.     {p.  497.) 

JSritisllSpongiadie,  vol.  i,p.30y,  Plate  13,  fig.  363;  voI.ii,p.  3S1.  Spougia  ocuJata 
LinD^,  8yst.  Nat.,  ed.  i,  sp.  2;  ed.  sii,  p.  1299;  PalUia,  Elencli.  Zoopli.,  p.  390, 
1766.    Halieliondria  otiulala  Johnston,  op.  eit.,  p.  94,  Plate  S. 
Ehode  Island  to  Labrador ;  northern  coast  of  Europe  to  Great  Brit- 
ain.   Off  Watch  Hill,  Ehode  Islaud,  4  to  5  fathoms ;  off  Gay  Head,  4  to 
15  fathoms;  very  common  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  Bay 
of  Fundy  ;  low-water  to  SO  fathoms. 

Chalina  abbuscula  Verrill,  sp.  nov.     (p.  409.) 

Sponge  profusely  branched,  trom  close  to  the  thick  base;  branches 
repeatedly  dichotomoue,  slender,  round  or  somewhat  compressed,  seldom 
broad  or  palmate.  Oscules  small,  round,  irregularly  scattered.  Texture 
of  the  surface  finely  reticulated  when  dry,  with  very  delicate  fibers, 
which  ^usually  have  but  a  single  row  of  veiy  slender  fusiform  spicules, 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  horny  matter ;  the  reticulations  do  not  usu- 
ally exceed  the  length  of  a  single  spicule.  Primary  longitudinal  fibers 
of  the  larger  branches  strong,  homy,  with  several  lines  of  spioules; 
secondary  fibers  at  right  angles  to  the  primary  ones,  much  smaller, 
with  fewer  spicules.  The  spicules  are  slender,  fusiform  ("acerate''), 
much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  in  the  preceding  species.  Color, 
when  living,  dull  gray ;  when  dried,  brownish,  yellowish,  or  white.  The 
largest  specimens  are  about  one  foot  high  ;  more  commonly  6  to  8  inches 
{150"°°  to  200°"°)  i  breadth  often  nearly  as  much ;  diameter  of  branches, 
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4"""  to  10°"",  mostly  about  3"""  to  6°"°  ;  diaiineter  of  the  oscules,  in  dry 
specimens,  about  l"'". 

North  Carolina  to  Cape  Cod.  Very  common  in  Long  Island  Sound 
and  Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  8  fathoms ;  Watch  Hill,  Kliode  Island ;  Great 
Egg  Harbor,  Sew  Jersey. 

This  species  has  a  much  finer  and  more  delicate  texture  than  C.  oeu- 
lata,  due  to  the  smaller  fibers  and  spicules,  as  well  as  to  the  smaller 
meshes  of  the  skeleton.  The  branches  are  also  smaller  and  much  more 
numerous  than  they  usually  are  in  that  species. 

Haxichondria  PANiOEi  Johnstou. 

Biit.  SpougBB, p.  114, Plate  10, Plato  11,  fig,  5, 1842 ;  Bowerbank,  British  SpongiailfB, 

vol.  i,  p.  195,  Plate  t9,  fij^,  300, 303 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  239,  ltJ66.    SpOB^iu  pan  teen  Pallas, 

Eleneb.  Zooph.,  p.  3B3,  1768.     Tedanm  (!),  this  Report,  p.  49S. 

Rhode  Island  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  northeru  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 

Britain.    Abundant  at  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  on  algae,  in  4  to  8 

fathoms;  off  Gay  Head;  CascoBay;  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Haliohohdeia,  species  undetermined,  a. 

Watcb  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  associated  with  the  preceding. 

Grows  in  large  tuberous  masses,  on  algsc,  like  the  last,  but  has  a 
smoother  surface  and  finer  and  firmer  texture.    (See  p.  493.) 

Haxichondria  ?,  species  undetermined,  b.    (p.  334.) 
Long  Island  Sound  near  New  Haven;  Vineyard  Sound. 
Forms  broad,  uneven  incrustations  on  the  under  side  of  stones,  at 

low- water  mark.   Color  when  living,  bright  yellow.   Oscules  rather  large, 

conspicuous. 

Halichondria  ?,  species  undetermined,  c. 

Vineyard  Sound,"  on  the  under  side  of  overhanging  banks,  on  the  salt 
marshes  near  Waquoit ;  on  the  piles  of  wharves  at  Wood's  Hole. 

Forma  large,  irregular,  thick  masses,  often  containing  much  foreign 
matter;  surface  uneven,  rising  into  irregular  prominences.  Soft  and 
brittle. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  species  of  Eeniera  Schmidt  {Mytneniacidon  Bow- 
erbank).* 

Kbniera  ?,  species  undetermined,  a,    (p.  334.) 

Vineyard  Sound,  1  to  10  fathoms.  Forms  large,  irregular,  soft 
masses,  3  to  5  inches  io  diameter,  of  a  light  yellow  color  when  living. 

Rbniera?,  species  undetermined,  6. 

Vineyard  Sound,  3  to  10  fathoms.  Forms  large,  irregular,  thick 
masses,  with  numerous  acute,  irregular,  often  ragged,  conical  promi- 
neuces,  rising  from  its  upper  surface. 

•  It  was  not  studied  carefnlly  wlieD  recent ;  aud  I  bave  no  specimens  of  this  and  sev- 
eral of  tbe  otlier  speeies  at  baud,  for  moat  of  tiiu  sponges  wore  sent  elsewhere  for  com- 
parison with  named  types,  and  bave  not  jet  b^^u  returned. 
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Halisarca  !,     Species  undetermined,  a. 

Watch  Hill,  lihode  Island,  i  to  o  fathoms.  Forms  small,  soft,  some- 
what gelatinous  masses,  on  red  algse.     (See  p.  498.) 

SuBEEiTES  coMPAOTA  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  compactness  of  its  tissues  and  the 
sraalluess  of  the  canals  and  pores  permeating  its  substance,  as  well  as 
for  the  large  size  of  the  plates  and  crest-like  lobes  in  which  it  grows. 
A  transverse  section  of  the  dried  sponge  shows  very  numerons  irregular 
canals,  most  of  them  not  larger  than  lun-holes  (or  less  than  0.15™"' 
in  diameter).  The  tissue  is  very  compact  throughout,  biit  is  more  dense 
close  to  the  surface,  which  is  nearly  smooth,  the  oscules  being  small  and 
iueonspicuoua.  The  spicules  are  very  abundant,  crowded,  very  slender, 
mostly  pin-shaped  (spiuulate),  with  the  point  very  acute  and  the  "  head" 
but  little  enlarged,  and  often  largest  a  slight  distance  from  the  end,  so 
as  to  give  the  head  a  slightly  ovate  form.  Color,  when  living,  bright 
yellow. 

Off  MarthiV-s  Vineyard,  10  fathoms,  sand ;  Santucket ;  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia. 

This  is  the  species  described  as  a  "firm  siliceous  sponge,"  on  page 
503.    In  general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  8uberites  suherea 
Gray  [Hymeniacidon  swberea  Bowerbank}. 
Cliona  sulphubea  Verrill.     (p.  421.) 

Spongia  sulpkiirea  Desor,  Proc.  Boston  Sue.  Nu.t.  Hist.,  vol.  iii,  p.  63,  lfi4y. 

South  Carolina  to  Cape  Cod ;  local  farther  nnrth.  Great  Egg  Earbor, 
New  Jersey ;  very  abundant  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  Vineyard  aound, 
on  oysters  and  various  other  shells,  1  to  15  fathoms.  Portland  Harbor, 
Maine,  in  sheltered  localities  (C.  B.  Fuller). 

!  PoLYMASTtA  ROBUSTA  Bowerbank.     (p.  497.) 

British  SponKiadce,  vol.  i,  p.  178,  Plate  29,  fig.  :t58 ;  vol,  li,  p.  62,  1866. 

Off  Gay  Head,  18  to  20  fathoms;  commott  in  Casuo  Bay  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  8  to  70  fathoms.     Coist  of  Great  Britain  (Bowerbank). 

The  American  specimens  do  not  agree  in  all  reapectswith  the  descrip- 
tion, and  may  prove  to  be  distinct  when  a  direct  comparison  can  be 
made.  In  our  specimens  the  surface  is  finely  hispid;  the  dermal  tissne  is 
firm,  and  filled  with  small,  slender,  often  curved,  needle-shaped  ("  acuate"), 
and  piu-shaped  ("spinulate")  spicules,  which  project  from  the  surface. 
The  latter  form  is  the  predominant  one,  but  the  "  head"  is  very  small, 
and  they  psiss  gradually  into  tlie  former  kind,  in  which  the  "  head  "  is 
obsolete,  or  not  larger  than  the  shaft.  The  spicules  of  the  large,  radi- 
ating fascicles  in  the  body  of  the  sponge  are  long  and  large,  needle- 
shaped,  with  the  central  portion  thickest  ("fusiformi-acuate").  The 
large  spicules  in  the  longitudinal  fascicles  of  the  cloacal  flstulEe  are  of 
the  same  form ;  the  secondary  fascicles  of  the  body  and  the  transverse 
secondary  spicules  of  the  iistulin  also  have  the  same  form,  though  much 
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smaller.  The  "eloacal  flatulje"  are  numerous,  and,  when  living,  are 
round  and  tapering,  but  wLen  dry  beeome  flat  and  bent,  or  carved  to  one 
side,  Thev  are  mostly  20"'™  to  40"""  long,  aod  4"""  to  6"""  in  diameter 
near  the  base. 

Several  other  species  of  sponges  wore  collected,  which  have  not  been 
examined. 

I  have  been  nnable  to  identify  any  of  oor  specimens  with  the  SponjfJa 
ureeolata  of  Desor  (Proceedings  Boston  Soc,  JTat.  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  67). 
Possibly  it  was  based  on  a  peculiarly-shaped  young  specimen  of  Micro- 
ciomi  prolifera. 

FOEAMINIFEEA. 

Numerous  species  were  collected,  especially  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
Vineyard  Sound  and  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  they  have  not  been 
identified. 

ADDENDA. 

Crustacea. 
Cancee  boreALIS  Stimpson.     (p.  546.) 

A  small  specimen  of  this  species  was  dredged  off  Watch  Hill,  Rhode 
Island,  in  4 1;0  5  fathoms,  among  rocks  and  algse,  in  April.  It  was  found 
in  abundance,  and  of  large  size,  at  Peak's  Island  and  Pnmkiu  Knob,  in 
Cnsco  Bay,  Maine,  in  August,  clinging  to  the  sea-weeds,  and  in  tide- 
pools,  above  lowwat«r  mark. 

OcYPODA  abenaria  Say.     (Megalops  stage.)     (p.  337.)' 

The  megalops  of  this  species  was  found  in  large  numbers,  swimming 
at  the  surface  of  Vineyard  Sound  in,  September,  by  Mr.  Viual  N.  Ed- 
wards. 

HOMARUS  AMEairiAMUS  Edw.     (Lobster.)     (p.  492.) 

Subsequent  observations  have  shown  that  the  breeding-season  of  the 
lobster  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  year.  In  Oasco  Bay  female 
lobsters  wire  foaud  carrying  eggs  in  August  and  September.  Mr.  Vinal 
N.  Edwards  has  forwarded  two  living  females,  of  medium  size,  taken  in 
Vineyard  Sound,  December  llith,  both  carying  an  abundance  of  freshly 
laideg^s.  He  states  that  he  finds  about  "one  in  twenty"  carrying  eggs 
at  that  season. 

Thbmisto,  species  undetermined, 

A  species  of  this  genus  was  taken  in  large  quantities  in  Vineyard 
Sound,  in  September,  by  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards.  It  occurred  swimming 
at  the  surface  in  vast  numbers,  and  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves  in 
windrows,  extending  several  miles  along  the  shores  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. 
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CoNiLERA  CONCHARUM  Havffer.     (p.  572.) 

Ttiis  speuies,  previously  quite  rare,  was  taken  tliia  year  in  large  uum- 
bers,  ill  Viueyaril  SouqlI,  botii  in  spring  anil  autmnn,  by  Mr.  Vina!  N. 
Edwards. 

Annelida. 

Progeria  ornata  Venill,  sp.  nov. 

Autolytua  (?),  banded  species,  this  Report,  p.  3!)S, 

Head  short  and  broad,  bluntly  rounded  or  siibtrnucate-above,  slightly 
bilobed  or  emarginate  below.  Eyes  moderately  large ;  the  anterior  pair 
wider  apart.  Median  antenna  white,  very  long,  slender,  varionsly 
curled,  reaching  to  about  the  twelfth  body-segment;  posterior  tenta- 
cles also  very  long;  and  slender,  reaching  to  about  the  ninth  segment, 
white  at  the  tips;  inner  antennae  about  one-tburth  as  long  as  the 
median  one;  the  other  twa  pairs  of  antennse  and  tentacles  about  one- 
fourth  as  long  as  the  median  one ;  tentacular  cirri  of  the  second  (post- 
buccal)  segment  short,  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Dorsal 
cirri  short,  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  body ;  setiger- 
ous  lobe  short  and  broadly  rounded ;  setis  short.  Gizzard  small,  short, 
elliptical,  situated  at  about  the  eighth  segment.  Caudal  cirri  two,  slen- 
der, tapering,  their  length  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  body. 
Color  of  the  body  white  or  pale  yellowish,  annulated  with  bands  of 
bright  red  at  unequal  distances.     Length,  about  lo™" ;  breadth,  0.5"", 

Long  Island  Sound,  oft  New  Haven  ;  and  at  Thimble  Islands,  1  to  5 
fathoms,  among  hydroids  and  bryozoa. 

BteonE  BObusTA  Verrill.     (p.  588.) 

This  species,  previously  known  only  from  a  single  specimen,  was  taken 
at  Wood's  Hole,  in  abundance,  and  of  large  size,  in  November,  by  Mr. 
Vinal  N.  Edwards. 

TurVellaria. 

Ehtmchoscolbx  papillosus  Diesing. 

Revision  der  Tnrbellarieo,  op,  clt.,  vol.  sJv.,  p.  245,  1863.     BhytifJioprobolus  papil- 
loaiis  Schmaida,  Neue  wirbell.    Thiere,  i,  p.  1,  11,  Plate  2,  lig.  35  (t.  Diualug). 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in  brackisb  water,  (Schmardii). 
PoLYOELis  MUTABiLis  Verrill,  sp.  nov. 

Body  much  depressed,  thin,  changeable  in  form,  often  elliptical  or 
ova],  frequently  broad  and  emarginate  in  front,  and  tapered  posteriorly. 
Marginal  ocelli  minute,  black,  forming  several  rows  along  the  front 
border,  but  only  one  row  laterally.  Dorsal  ocelli  larger,  forming  three 
pairs  of  rather  ill-deflned  clusters;  the  outer  clusters  are  largest,  con- 
vergent backward;  a  pair  of  smaller  clusters  are  situated  a  little  in 
advance,  and  nearer  together-;  the  third  pair  is  a  little  farther  forward 
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and  closer  together,  often  more  or  less  confused  with  those  next  behind 
them.     Color,  yeUowish    brown,  darker  centrally;  or  pale    yellowish, 
thickly   specked   with  yellowish   brown.     Length,  about  7"""  to  9""", 
breadth,  5™™  to  6"™. 
Thimble  Islands,  1  to  2  fathoms,  among  alg%. 

Bryoxoa. 

GeMBLLARIA  LORICAXA  Busk. 

Catftl.  Mar.  Polyzua,  Brit.  Mu8.,part  i.  p.34;  Sraitfc,  op,  cU.,p.28e,  Plata  17,  fig. 
54.  Sertalaria  lorieata  Linn^/Syat.  Nat.,  ed.  x,  p.  285  (t.  Sniitt).  GemellaHa 
loriealata  Johuatou,  Brit.  Zoilph.,  ed.  ii,  pp.  293, 477,  Plat*  47,  figs.  12, 13. 

Nantooket  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  northern  coasts  of  Europe  to  Great 
Britain.  Very  common  in  Oasco  Bay  and  Bay  of  Fundy,  low-water  to 
110  fathoms. 

The  specimens  from  Nantucket  differ  somewhat  from  the  ordinary 
form.  They  oousist  of  rather  dense  tufts  of  stout  stems,  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  rather  sparingly  branched.  The  cells  are  larger  than 
usual,  elongated  obovate,  Ave  or  six  times  as  long  as  broad ;  those  of 
the  same  pair  are  not  exactly  opposite.  Aperture  deeply  crescent-- 
shaped,  facing  a  little  outward.  Many  of  the  cells,  toward  the  base  of 
the  stems,  give  rise  to  one  or  more  curious  processes  from  near  the  ba^e 
of  the  ceil ;  these  are,  at  first,  slender  tubes,  rising  from  a  thin  roundish 
spot  on  the  cell,  but  soon  they  divide  at  the  tip  into  two,  three,  or 
four  forks,  which  are  at  first  regularly  recurved ;  later  these  become 
much  elongated,  and  are  converted  into  sieuder  rootlets  or  stolons. 
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EHRATA. 

Page  307,  line  S3,  for  cavaluted,  read  convolnied. 

Page  310,  line  8,  page  401,  line  12,  and  elsewhere,  for  Oetriea,  read  Oslrcn. 

P»ge  383,  line  93,  for  ^oMdia.read  Montagua. 

Page  383,  line  26,  for  Carolina,  read  Coryphella. 

Puge  393,  line  S3,  for  micropthalma,  read  microplitlialma. 

Page  393, laat  line, for  Sargatia,ieaA  Sagartia. 

Page  399,line  2J,for  iepiocMfoit, read  CluElopleura. 

Page  399,  lioe  32,  for  Leptoohiton,mni  Trachy^«ri>iim. 

Page  405, line  27, for  Eiuirate,reaA  Eacratea. 

Page  407,  line  38,  for  ■reproduosive,read  reproductive. 

Page  415  line  26,  for  Onicola,  read  Uhdvla. 

Pago  427,  line  15,  and  page  429,  Hue  28,  for MelitUi  Ifstadinaria.  read  MellHa  penlapor 

Page  433,  line  34,  for  Amphipholia,  lead  Ampkiura. 

Page  444,  line  12,  for  (tde»(oW,  read  tridentata. 

Page  457,  line  39,  for  Pojiifaru,  read  Pandarug. 

Fage  459,  line  36,  for  Edilkrogalm,  lead  EckthrogaUM. 

Page  487,  line  10,  for  A.  ptenaria,  read  A  Planana. 

Page  486,  line  4,  for  cub  (flBBta,  read  eatenula. 

Page  496,  line  28,  for  J.  ieraoia,  read  C.  ternata. 

Page  498,  line  5,  for  Tedania,  read  SaliohondHa  panicea. 

Page  498,  line  30,  for  Angustus,  read  angnstus. 

Page  504,  line  41,  for  page  433,  read  432. 

Page  508,  line  5,  for  -4cui«m,  read  A.  acutam. 

Page  509,  line  18,  for  teoiffoia,  read  discon. 

Page  509,  line  33,  for  (Araci-/orjiiis,  read  tkraciformis. 

Page  509,  line  33,  for  Simpson,  read  Stirapson. 

Page  547,  line  15,  for  Favopius,  read  Fanopeae. 

Page  561, line  iH,for  pingua.iead  pinguis. 

Page  619,  line  16,  for  Cosco.read  Casco. 

Page  619,  last  line,  for  Cisco,  read  Casco. 

Page  640,  first  line,  for  fig.  127,  read  fig.  124. 

Page  666,  line  15,  after  Montagua  pUata,  insert  Plate  SXV,  fig.  134. 

Page  680,  line  18,  for  185,  B.,  read  184,  B. 

Page  695,  line  34,  for  fig.  238,  read  243. 

Page  716,  line  35,  for  fig.  368,  read  268. 
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Eiimidia  Americaca 584,  494 

papillosa 584 

piatacia 584 

spisGiee 452, 333, 349, 392, 397, 

410,422,452 

vivida 5fi4 

Eunice  sangninea 593 

EupaguruB  Bembardus 548,  501 

larvffi 451, 

longicarpns  ..549,313,331,339, 
364, 368. 395, 377, 409, 415, 432, 
426, 438, 4.34, 463, 464, 479, 515, 
poUicaria.548, 313, 331, 364, 368, 
377, 395, 409, 415, 417, 422, 436, 
428,434,515,531 


549 


Eiipleura  caudata. .  .643, 333, 371, 377, 423, 
438,435 

EuryechiniiB  Driibaebieusis 716 

grannlatne 716 

Eutbora  criatata 492 

Eutinaalimpida. 729,454 

Fabricia  Leidyi.  .619, 323, 332, 397, 410, 422 

False  scorpion 331 

Favrella  fatniliaris 710,487 

peilioellata 710 

Faaciolaria  ligata 942,517 

Fitldier  crabs 336,457,467 

File-«Bh 520,327 

KbIics,  food  of 514 

lint  of  esterual  parasites  ol>- 

aervedoii 459 

parasites  of 455 

Flouudcr,  ooellateil, 
spotted... 

Flnstra  avicularia  .. 

b[spida 
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Finstta  pilosa  712 

setatea  711 

tninc'ita  71 1 

FlnBtrella  hispida  708 

Pluatrina  71i 

Fog-fish..  521 

Poodoffelies  514 

Forawinifera  74'>  435  430  413 

FoTia  Warrenii  65^ 

Free  enimmiDg  and  surface  animals      43b 

Friiigod  sea  anemone 329 

Frost-fish 519 

FiioQa  nodoaus 303 

vesiculosas 303,487 

Fnlgur  oanaliculata 640 

caiica ...  640, 313, 332,  355, 365. 399, 
410,417,4!!3,428 

eliceans 640 

Fnndolna  pisculontns 520,  458 

Fusnfleinerens 641 

onrtus G38 

harpniarius 636 

HolboUi 645 

IslaudicuB 638 

t)lem'otoinariiis 637 

pygmiBUB G)9 

rufue 637 

TromMllii 639,645,518 

Oadna  morcbna 516 

Galerocerilo  tigrina 521 

GaQimaracanthus  mucronatne 559 

Gamtaaros  annolatiifl 553, 314, 331, 586 

519 

locnsta 557 

matinus 559,314,331.486 

mucronatus.,  559,370,377,466, 

479,519,520 

uatator. .  558, 439, 453, 455, 518, 

619,520 

oraatus. .  557,  514, 331,  aSi,  392, 

455,486,519 

pules 557 

Gastranella  tnniida 678, 418, 433 

Gastropoda 636 

Gattiola,  speciea 590,453 

Gebia  ^fiuis  . .   .549, 368, 377, 451. 468, 519, 
520, 530 

Getasimus  minax 545,337 

pugilatot.  545, 336, 364, 463, 464, 

467 

pngnas  ...545,367.377,466,468 

vocans 545 

Gemellarirt  loricata 747 

lorlculata 747 

GBJiiiua  Toitoui 682 


Gemma  Minhattenaia 682 

Gemmina  Amoricana 740 

gemmosa 735 

Gfeopinus  mcrassatus 541,364 

Olandula  arenioola 701,502 

Olobicep^  tiatella 735 

Glyeera  Americana 596 

dibrauchiata 596 

Gtooae  harnaolea 381 

Qoose-fiah     516 

Goi^'ouia  tennis 737,457 

Gouldla  lunulata 685 

niaotFaoea  . .  -685, 418,  423, 429, 518 

Grantia  botryoides 741 

ciliata. .  740, 330, 334, 391, 394, 418, 
425 

coronata 741 

Gravelly  and  saudy  bottome  off  the 
open  coast,  list  of  species  inhabit- 
ing        504 

Gravelly  and  shelly  bottoms  of  bays 

and  sounds  f  luna  of  tiie  413 

Gravellj  Tottoniaoft  theijen  eoas,t 

faum  of  500 

Gmen  crab  12 

Gobble  i-^l 

Gymnooopa  626 

Gj  innoaomata  66"' 

Gyuinolaemata  70" 

Hlddoclc      moHusks     taken     from 

atoiuachs  of  518 

Halcampa  albida  738 

Halcvoni  im  cirneum  737 

Halmnm  graeile        72 1  ^28  3^4  376  378 

391  393  411  425  476 

Halichondrii  ocalata  743 

panicea  "43  749 

species  743 

H'disatca  species  744 

Halocampa  prodncta.738, 330, 334, 363, 366 

HalodriUus  littoral  is.  623, 334, 332, 338, 365, 

463 

Harbors,  fauna  of  the 460 

Harger,  Oscar,  on  Isopod  Crusta- 
cea   545,567 

Harmothoe  imbricata 5^,321,333,393, 

397,410,428 

Heniiiaactra  solid issima 680 

Hermit-crabs 313, 339, 368, 371 

Herm^a  cruciata 667 

HeterocuruH  undatus 543,364, 464 

HeCeroorypta  granulata 548, 415, 4aiJ 

Heteromyaria 693 

Hfeteromysis  Ibrinosa  ....  553, 396, 409, 415, 

422, 452 

UeteronetBis  arctica 59 
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HetGroDcrftis  ^Hgiiiiilis  .. 

591 

Invertebrate aulmala  bsbitsa*"^  iJi^. 

Slaucopis . 

591 

tributiouofthe 

294 

grandifolia 

591 

Irapliimedia  vulgaris 

557 

669 

669 

Irish  mosB 

404 

haloa 

Isodiotya  palmata 

742 

Hickory  sbad 

520 

species 

742 

HippatalpoLda..548.338,364,4-i8,4iI,490, 

Isopoda 

ser 

530 

Ivoty-barnaole 

381 

733 

Jsra  copiosa...  571,315,331 

383,392,486 

Ilippoljte  puBiola . . .  55C 

733 

395,  409.  493,  457, 
493,511 

Jaminia  exigaa 

656 

producta 

656 

Hippotlioa  rugoBa 

712 

semiauda 

657 

Holothuria  Briarens  ... 

715 

JaDtliina  fragilis 

Jingle-Bbell 

660 

physalis 

737 

an 

Holothurioidea 

715 

Kellia  plannlata .  688, 310, 3:(3, 374, 378, 418, 

Homarna  Araoricaaus. . . 

549,313,331,395, 

423,435 

409,415,422.426,428,451,492  515, 

rubra 

688 

530  521  745 

KiDg  cr-jb 

340 

Horseshoe  crab 

340  468 

King  fi&h 

51o  J39 

HLrae-watkerel 

Sib 

Laouiii  d  nriciti 

653 

Horse  muscle 

m 

frig  da 

652 

Hi  IS  ooiretatns 

48 

lihioaa 

653 

HjaJ tea  cornea 

t.U 

nentoidea 

653  4KI 

triiJentata 

tb9 

soildula 

652 

trLBpmoaa 

661 

vinota    6o2  305  333  355  365  373, 

Hyale  httoralw          556  315  331  a^a  486 

377  410  417  423  485 

Hyboc  Mi  a  prohfei 

73e  3as  334 

L*]\  crab 

338  4^6 

Hylraet  naecWoata 

7-i6 

358  365  426 

joljolna 

736  328  334  363 

4S9 

ib  W8  407  411  425  4-7  4^9 

Lifcea  calcarata  720  334  40ft  411  4^  454 

HylralliuauA  fitlcata 

733  40y  411  4Aj 

cornat'i 

729 

Hylro  deft 

J> 

Lan  ell  1  ran  b  ata 

669 

La     nar     d  t,  tata 

49 

Hymeu  nc  don 

43 

lo  „  crara 

492 

44 

sacehar    a 

492 

Hypena  spec  e 

567  439  452  459 

La  1  cea  calcarata 

739 

Ichthyobdella  1    ndol 

624  458  460 

Laomf  le    ttnphori 

T 

lioten  ceeca 

5t»9  340  164  428 

728 

r  orata  560  316 

331  340  364  370 

1  y;ex  cata 

727 

3      3* 

130  45"  479  4Bb 

flex  osa 

736 

494  514 

gelat  noaa 

728  727 

montoaa 

71 

gun  onlata 

727 

pboiloea       0 

31C  *tl  31    4>' 

ggantea 

728 

423  45 

lo   cr  BS  ma 

728 

roln  ta 

f9  4i9  4b 

Liph  At  us  tnv  on  » 

0, 7  45    459 

tr  lobi 

5  1 

La    1!  of  bal-m  is 

45^ 

Tnfta 

j69    40  364  5fl 

L  r  al 

707 

Tdy  a  roseola 

7^3  448  4  1  4j4 

La      1    na  roura 

4o3 

nyauasBa  oKoleta      Ml  31     331  3j4  35. 

Lelil  uatUa 

689 

365  3b8  STl  Sn 

383    39^   42t-  435 

ob  s 

690 

463  4r9  4  1     It 

eapot  11a 

63* 

Infaao    a      I  ated 

455 

fen    Bulcati 

690  509  519 

Inaecta 

539 

thrafi  Eeform  » 

690 
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Legumiuaria  Flondaiia C76 

LepaB  aiiatifera 5«),  383, 392 

aurita 560 

anserifera 588, 382, 392 

baianoides 579 

diiMlema 579 

faBcicnlaris 579, 382, 452 

lieotioftta 579,383,392 

virgata 580 

Lepeupbtbeirus  salmoiiis 576 

species 575,459 

Lepiilii«tylis  dytiscos 556, 339, 364, 409, 

432,428 

Lopidcraote  armadillo- 581 

cirrata 582 

LepiiloDotns  acgitstiis 581,494 

sublevis...5ei,330,333,397, 

410,  423 

8C[uamitns         ^81  330  332, 

39«  •yr  410  422 

Lepr    I  lubia  bio  382  39->  453 

Lepcnha  hyalina  713 

Pallamaaa  7H  4i0 

Peaobii  714 

pedio^tonn  713 

pnnctata  T13 

Bpeoies  49b  Hi  333 

vinolosa  713 

Leptastenas  oompta  719 

LeptcH-Uitou  apiculatua    6bl  423  3^9  410, 

749 

ruber      b62  iJ9  410  49    749 

Lopt     linnm   albldum      70j  403  411  424, 


Inteoluul 
L<pt     ur^ia  tuuiiis 

Leptoii  fa1)a„el1 1 
Lei  to]  lana  folium 
L«ptoHv  Dapta  Girardu 
roseola 


70l>  403  411  424 


716  3 


Lern  ea  branobialis  ST*^  460 

nncinata  5T8 

Letneocera  rndiiti  578 

Letn   laema  radiata  o78  458  465 

Le  II  una  byboptera  72  >  454 

LeucoTOleniibotrvoides    741334  3*1394 

thamooides  741 

Libmiacanalipnlata  j48  339  3b4  31)8  377, 

431,434,511.531 

duliia 548, 363, 377, 431. 434 

Limaoina  balea — 669 

Liniax  papillosum 666 


Limnoria  lignornta .  .571, 360, 377, 379, 392, 

482 

terebrans 571 

Limpet 306 

Litniilas  anstralia 580 

Polyphemus ....  580, 340, 355, 364, 
370,377,423,431, 
434, 453, 464, 468 

Liiikia  ocalata 719 

pertusa 719 

Liocardium  Mortoni 683 

Liaaa  flssitostra 548 

Lists  of  apecies  found  iathestomaobs 

of  flsliea 514 

List  of  parasites  observed  on  fishes-       459 

List  of  species  inbabitiug  eel-grass 

in  brackish  waters 480 

List  of  species  iubabiting  gravelly 

bottoms  of  the  onter  waters 504 

List  of  species  inhabiting  gravelly 
and  shelly  bottoms  of  the  bays 
and  sounds 431 

List  of  species  inhabiting  muddy 

bottoms  ofbays  and  sounds 434 

List  of  species  inhabiting  muddy 
bottoms  of  brackisli  waters 470 

List  of  species  inhabiting  sandy  or 
soft  muddy  bottoms  of  outer  wa- 
ters         511 

List  of  species  commonly  found  on 
muddy  shores  of  bays  and  sounds      377 

List  of  species  inhabiting  ninddy 
shores  and  bottoms  of  brackish 
waters 470 

List  of  Hpeciea  inhabiting  oyster- 
beds  in  brackish  waters 476 

List  of  species  inhabiting  piles  of 
wharves  and  bridges,  buoys,  bot- 
toms of  vessels,  &c.,  in  bays  and 
sounds 3iKJ 

List  of  species  inhabitiug  piles  of 
wharves,  floating  timbers,  &c.,  in 
brackish  waters 482 

List  of  species  inhabiting  rocky  bot- 

iins  of  the  bays  and  sounds 409 

List  of  species  inhabiting  rocky  bot- 

ims  of  the  onter  waters 498 

List  of  species  inhabiting  the  rocky 

shares  of  the  bays  and  sounds 331 

List  of  species  found  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  the  outer  coast 487 

List  of  species  inhabiting  sandy  bot- 
toms of  bays  aud  sounds 428 
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List  of  species  inhabiting  sandy  bot- 
toms of  estiiari«8 46i 

Listof  species  inb ah i ting  sandy  bot- 
toms of  outer  waters 504 

List   of   species   ioliabiting   sandy 

sliores  of  bays  and  sonnds 364 

List  of   species    inhabiting    sandy 

sboree  and  bottoms  of  estuaries..       464 
List  of   species    iDliabiting    sandy 

sliores  of  the  outer  coast 490 

List  of  species  inhabiting  surface 

waters 451 

List  of   species  inhabiting;  surfa^;e 

waters  in  winter 455 

Lithodomos 309 

Lithothainnion  poly morp hum. 399,  493,495 

Littorina  arctiea 652 

Grcenlandica 651 

irrorata 651,373,377 

Jimata 652 

littoralis 653 

marmorata 653 

negleota 653 

neritoidea 658 

palliata  659,  ;W5, 333, 333, 393, 485 

Peoonioa 653 

rndissima 652 

nidis-  651,305,333,383,393,485 

sasatilis .- 653 

sulcata 651 

tenebrosa 651 

lonaria 652 

Littorinella  liBvis 653 

minota.,..  333,392,469,853, 

Livoneoa  ovalis 573,459 

Lizzia  grata 448 

Lobster  and  other  Crustacea,  meta- 
morphoses of.    By  S.  I.  Smith  .. .       522 

Lobster,  habits 395,493,745 

Loligo  illecebrosa 634 

pallida  — .1 635,441,453,514 

Pealii  ..  635,416,423,440,453,515 

516  -^20  'V21 

pnnctita  63  j 

Long  clam  309  357  45S  490 

Long-tailed  ating  lav  '•^1 

Lophius  Amencauus  516  45" 

Lophopsetta  maculata  530 

Lophothuna  Fabnoii  519 

Lottia  testudinaJis  661 

Luoina  contratta  6H6 

dentatT  bSb 

dn  arieita  68b 

fllu&a  (iBfi  50q 


Akmh 


fjW<) 


Lueina  Gonldii IJS6 

radnJa 686 

strigLlla 686 

Lmnbricoiiereis  fragilis 594, 501, 507 

opalina  -  594, 320, 353, 342. 

364,371,377,397,410, 

422,428,434,408 

splendida 534 

tenuis..  594,320,332,342, 
364,371,377,4^,463 

LumbricnluB  tennis 623 

Lumbricus  fragilis 594 

Lnmbrinereis  fragilis 594 

Lnuatia  triseriata 646,365 

heros.  646,313.353,354,365,423, 
426,429,490,417,521 

immaoulata 646,503,517 

Lupa  diacantha 548 

hastata 548 

Lycidice  Americana 593,508 

Lycoris  fuoata 591 

Lyonsia  hyalina. ...  672, 358, 365, 423, 436, 
439, 4K 

Lysianassa,  species 556,434,452 

LysianassitlJB 431 

Macba  divisa - 676 

MaohiBra  oostata 675 

Mackerel 442,516 

Macoma  calcarea 677 

fragilis 676 

fuaca. .  .676, 359, 365, 379, 378, 429, 
435,463,469,508 

Grcenlandica 676 

proxima ■- . 677 

sabulosa 677 

Macroura 549 

Maotra  arctata 679 

gigantea  .--i 680 

lateralis 680 

simUis 630 

solidissima..  680,358,365,413,418 
423,426,439,490 

tellinoides 679 

Madreporaria 740 

Malacobdella  grossa 625 

niercenaria.-.  625,458,460 

obesa 6H5, 458,460 

Maldane  elongata. . .  609, 343. 365, 371, 377 

Mamma  im mac nlata -       646 

Mammaria  Manhattensis 445 

Mangelia  bicariuata.. .- 638 

cerina 637,433,435 

harpularia 636 

pyran!idB!is 637 

Margarita  Grtenlaiidioa 519 
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Margarita  obscura  .. 


Margclia  CaroI!iiemis  . . 
Marphysa  Leidyi ...  59 


410  422  434 

Marihes  fauni  ot  the 

Mirtesia  cuneifurmis 

MeckeJia  ingenB   630  334 

3d3  349  3h5 

42S  433  434 

lactea 

6-0  350 

Inrida 

630  509 

rosea     630  32' 

332  350  365 

MedDBa  digitile 

G»ra^p^a 

velelH 

Megalopa  and  zoea 

Melampus  bidentatua 

6W  4(3  469 

Melanograoimas  sglifinne 

Melinna  cnetata 

613  432  434 

Mehtamtida  560  tl4  331 

383  392  434 

Mellita  peatapora 

testudinana 

717  427  429 

teatudiaata 

MembraDipora  lineata 

713  333  406 

pilos 


424  427  4 
riS  333  3<»3  4( 
411  424  4 

713  430  i 


tenuia 
Mcnestho  albula 
MeabadeD 
Menipei  teroati 
Meoticirra^  uebulosns 
Mercenana  meicenana 

violacea 
Mesodeema  arctata  6' 

Meaopieuta  bidentata 
MetdmorphoBes  ot   the  lobster  and 


n  irgu  a 


!   I  Smith        5: 

-3b  329  334  3£ 

393  412  4 


Microeionaprolifera  745  741 

Miorodeutopns  mmax  562  479  519 

Mioroxadus  torn  coilua  519 

Millepora  reticulata  714 

Minnow  590 
Mneiniopsie  Leidji      733  449  450  454  457 

Modeena  species  454 

Uodiola  diBorepans  694 


3  374  373  4-3  475 


bamatne 


418  424  49    j15 


papiiana 6 

plicatula 693, 307, 333, 374, 3' 

4f9  4- 

aemicista  6 

Modiolaiift  corragata  694  5C 

discors  6 

I'BVigata  604  50q  7 

nigra  644  418  434  433  435  5 

Maira  levis    559  315  331  40J  422  452  5 

Molanna  apeciea  543  3"^  3 

Moigali  arenata  b^  419  424  i'>G  42^  5 

Maahattensia      639  311  333  3t 

366  3-8  38H  SSi  375  4C 

411  424  427  429  435  4 

papillosa  699  4 

pellucida  699  426  4 

pilularis  7 

prodnota  699  502  5 

Mollia  byaliua  713  405  411  4''0  4 

Mollusca  6 

Mullasks  found  in  stouiat^b  of  cod 

fish  a 

Mollii<<kB  found  in  etcmacb  ot  had 

dock  R 

Molpadia  oolitica  71'>  5 

Monooelis  agilis  6)1  325  3 

Mouuouludes  speeies  556  452  4 

Munoculua  Pol\plieQme  & 

Monops  agilia  6 

Muntacuta  bidentata  6S8  5 


Montdgua  Gouldii 


[lUta 


8  418  423  435  518 


Monomyana  b 

Morone  Americana  5 

Mud  oralis  4 

Mnddy     bottoina     of     bays      md 

Boiiiids  bat  of  <<peciea  inhabiting        4 
Madd>  bottoms  ot  the  open  coaat, 

fauna  of 5' 

Muddy  ahorea  and  bottoma  of  brack- 

iab  wutera,  &iina  of .      4 

Mu  liuia  lateralis ....  680, 373, 378, 423, 4S 
432,  435,  4 

Mures  oanalicnlatus 6 

carica 6 

Mneeidfe 5 

lauTte 364,421,4' 

Muscle,  common 4: 

horse 4 

ribbed...- 4: 
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Musteliis  can  is 

Itya  acuta 

672 

Yiridia  .. 

628 

671 

Kerao'iiis  RaiiTi,-! 

733,454 

atenaria...672 

309,333,357.359,365, 

Gibbeai.. 

733 

372, 378, 410, 483, 499, 435, 458, 

Neplithjsborealia.. 

583 

463,469,490,515.521 

buoera... 

583,416,4^ 

byalina 

oiliata . . . 

583 

mercenaria 672 

picta  

mgens... 
ueacurta 

.  583, 348, 364, 422, 428 

Mylioliatis  Freminvilloi-- .121  (!9J 

.583,431,434,507,531 

Myaia  Americana.. 

552,370,377,396,409, 

Ncptu 

431, 434, 452. 455. 458, 

pygmsa. 

639,508,513 

479.519,520 

551.370,377,479 

552 

Neiiiilepaa  fuoata  . . 

B91 

vnlgaris...- 

Nereis  .^iliat.n, 

533 

c"prea 

.■)93 

Mytilcsborealis... 

faeata 

591,494 

corrngatns 

694 

grandia 

590 

m^ 

liinbata-590 
377,382,39' 

318,332,341,364,371, 

demisauB 693 

,422,440,45:),  463, 516 

'.       694 

pelagioa.... 

591,319.332,397,410, 

422,428,434,453 

eciulia  -692,307,333,361,365.372. 

■V!rens...590 

317,332,341,364,367, 

378  388 

393  401  410  418  4  4 

371  37 

440  453  455  463  468 

4J6  42Q  4*    435  4^3  4  0  47 

4'^  514  519 

51     vl 

Yank  an'i 

590 

lev:gatH8 

mi 

mn 

.  flgda 

600  346  -m  490 

lugubr  s 

4b0 

c  rrata 

602 

moUoIus 

693 

con  ocephala                            60^ 

notatus 

692 

N  roc 

la   Dunda 

571  4,9 

pelinc  d  8 

692 

543 

pholad  a 

671 

Never 

a  a  pi  cata 

64    3  4  3(      4  6  4'>9 

plipatoa 

693 

490 

rnp^osus 

n 

NCOD 
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Kudi  branch  iata 6t)4 

Obeliacommissnralis -..-728,327.33^,393, 
407, 411, 425 

diapLana 737,327,334,429 

diehotoma 728, 407,  411, 425 

divaiicata 72T 

flabellata 728, 390, 393, 497 

flisiformU 407,411,424 

gelatinosa 728,391,393,482 

geniculata  ...727,334,393,407,411, 
424,487,494,495,496 

longissima 728 

polygena 727 

pjriformis 727,334,390,393 

species 476, 363, 376, 447, 454 

Oceania  languida 725,454 

Ocean  slioctjs  and  outer  cold  waters, 

fauna  of 484 

Ocellated  flonnder 519 

Ocypodaarenana  ...545,745,336,337,364, 
534 

Oftypode  pagilator - 545 

Odostomia  bisutaralia  . .  .656,  307, 333,  383, 

393, 423 

dealbata 65f 


Opliiolepis  tenuis  "'O 

Opliiophoha  iculeata  719  400  4to  al7 

bellis  71J  400 

Bi-ol<  peudrita  719 

Opbiuta  beUis  719 

elegans  720 

c.li\Tce»         71J  363  )6(j  437  429 
OphiuroidBft  719 

OruUestia  agiha   555  314  331  S3b  364  462 
464  45b 
lougicorms  ^'ib 

iriegalophthaluia  556 

paluatiiH  5j5  468 

OrojnuB  tliuniiina  516 

OrthagoriHcas  inula  578 

OithepvTtis  caliouHt'*       72b  334  409  411 
424 


72G 


fnaca  .656, 307, 333, 393, 423, 435 
ii[ipresaa-.660, 656, 333,418,423 


llmnuiiilea 

prodnota 656,333,418.423 

Beroinnda  .657, 418, 423, 428, 435 
trifida  656, 307, 333, 393, 416, 423 

Oligoohata 

Onimoalirtipliea  itartramil 

illeoebroaa 634,441,45:) 

Hagittatna 

Onohiduris  pallida 665,496 

OniKCua 39» 

Open  coast,  fauua  of  gravelly  bot- 
toms         500 

Open   coast,  fauna  of  muddy  bot- 
toms         506 

Open    coast,  fauna   of  rocky   bot- 
toms         491 

Open  coast,  fauna   of  aandy    l)ot' 

toms 500 

Open  coast,  &una  of  rocky  shores..       485 
Open  coast,  fauna  of  sandy  shores..       489 

Ophelia  simplex 603,319,332,410 

Ophidinm  marginatum 333 

Ophioooma  bellis 719 

neglecta  720 

Ophioderma  olivacoum 719 

Ophiolepis  soolopeudrica 719 


Osteodesina  iiyahna 

Ostrea  boreilia  b9~ 

Canadensis  tJ" 

Islaudica  t>96 

Vu^miana       697  748  310  333  374, 

3-8  388  395  40.  410  424  43j  453 

\  irginioft  697 

Otion  Cnvien  fp 

Outer  coast     fauna    of    on    rock\ 

ahorea  4H 

Outer   coast,  fauna   of,   on    sani.j 

sliorea 489 

Outer  coast,  fiiuna  of,  ou   gravelly 

botfflma 5(10 

Outer   coast,   fanna    of,    on    rocky 

bottoms 491 

Outer  coast,   fauna   of,    on    sandy 

bottoms 500 

Outer   coast,   list    of    species    of 

muddy  bottoms 511 

Outer    coast,    list    of     species   of 

rocky  bottoms 498 

Outer  coast,  Hst  of  apeciea  of  rocky 

shores 487 

Outer  coast,  list  of  species  of  sandy 

and  gravelly  bottoms 504 

Onter  coast,  list  of  apeoiss  of  sandy 

ahores 490 

Oyster 472,355 

Oyster-beds    in    brackisli    waters, 

animals  inhabiting 472 

Oyster-beds  in  bracktsli  waters,  list 

of  species  iuliabithig 476 

Oyster-crab 367 

Pagnrua  Bemhaidns 548 

longioarpus 549 

poUicaris 548 
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Pagurua  pabescene 549 

P»l»mon  vulgaris 550 

PalaemoneteB  vulgaris  ■  ■  .550, 339, 364, 369, 

377, 452, 463,  464, 4G6, 479, 516, 519, 520, 

529 

Palinurichtbys  peroiformis 515 

Palleiie,  species 544,409,421 

Pandalns  aanulicornis  .,.550,493,511,519 

Puodama,  species 457,459 

btanchii 576,459 

sinuatna 577,459 

Paudorn  trilineata 673 

PanopeuB  depressns   547  312  331  367  37 

383  393  395  409  415  42^ 

431  434  468  479  514  51j 

Hamaii  547  313  331  468 

HerbBtii  54~  4*2 

Saji     547  113  331  367  377  383 

3J3  (95  40J  iU  422  431  434 

4b8  479  514  515  51ti  74J 

Parasites,    external     obaerred    ou 

fishes,  &o.  459  455 

Paraotis  rapiformis  738  36<i  Sbb  430 

Parjpha  oriatata  73r 

erooea  7%  390  39"  4R2 

Paslthea  nigra  648 

Patella  alvens  661 

forniiata  649 

testndmatia  ft  1 

Peacbia  parasitiua  t 

Peaked-nose  lsl.ate  5  1 

Pecten  brnnne  i?  I  9t 

fuscus 696, 518 

irradians  ....  695, 361, 365, 372, 374, 
378,418,424,426,439,515 

Mandicus '    696 

Magellanicus 6% 

Pealii -696 

tenuicostatua 696,  397, 509,  FilS 

Pectinaria  auriooma  ., 612 

Belgtoa 612 

Peotinibranchiata 636 

Pedicelliua  Americana. .  .707, 333, 405, 411, 
424 

Pelagia  cyanella 724 

quinqneoirrba 724 

Pelia  miitica 548,395,409,415,422,515 

PeniBus  Brasiliensis 551 

Penella  filosa 578 

pluniosa 573,460 

Pennaria  tiarella  . . .  -735, 327, 334,  393,  411, 

425,455,520 

Pentaniora  pulclie!Tiina..715, 420, 434, 427, 

429 


Periploma  papyraeea.673, 429,  435, 509,  517 

Perophora  Tindis        702,  388,  393, 401, 411, 

424 

Potricola  dactvlus  680 

lornnata         660 

pbol  iditormiH.  .680, 373, 378,  435, 
470, 515 

Plialeria  testaoea  543,464 

Pbascoloaoma  Beinhardus 627 

ciementariain 627,422, 

438, 434 

Gouldii . . .  .637, 353, 428,  531 

FbxBianella  bifasc  ata  Goi 
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PhUbydrus  perplesus 

>42 

reflexipenniB 

43 

Pbiloacia  vittata 

569 

PboHs  oo'rtati 

67 D  433  435 

onspata 

671 

ouneitormia 

671  517 

truntata    6"0  37 

378  433  435  470 

Pho-^icliilidium  maxillare        544  415  431 

Pboxns  Kroyen 

556  434  501  511 

Phron  ii'i  species 

567  439  452 

PbTia^tolsen  ata 

707 

PhyU  1  rancbna  Ra\enelu                    624 

Pb^Uodooe  citennla 

*r  494 

gracilis 

586  494 

uacnlata 

586 

species      333  349  383  397  410 

422,434,453 

meinbranifolia  ..493,496,404 

Plijsulm  arothusa 

737  4o0  455 

■luri^eia 

7J7 

caravel]  1 

717 

pelagica 

737 

Pliysalia  pela},ica 

7W 

PbysopborT 

736 

Phytoans  Baltic  us 

54J 

httorabs 

54->  ■'64  464 

Pill-bng 

399 

Pilnmnos  HarriHii 

647 

Pinnisn  cylindiiea 

546  167  377  520 

Piunotberes  macula  tns 

54b  309  434  45<l 

ostreum 

54b  309  317  377 

434  438  451  459 

Pisa  mutica 

548 

Plaoobraucbus  eatulns 

668 

Planana  frequens 

633 

633 
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Planariiiviridis 63^ 

Planarians 632 

Plaiiooera  nebulosa 632,3:35,333 

PlatyoaroiniiB  irroratuSi 546 

Sayi 546 

Platyc.uicliu8  0cellatn8.547,338;364,4a6,4S8, 

438,457,490,501,515, 

f.l6,  533 

Platypyxis  oylindrica.Tafi,  334, 403, 411, 424 

Pleniobra^h  iaihododactyla....7SJ2,444,443, 

450,454,455 

Pleitrotoma  bioaTmatuin 638, 418, 423 

brunnea 637 

pUoata 637 

pliousa 637 

Plnmatella  fomiliaiis 710 

Pliimulatia  arborea 730 

CatharioiB  - 732 

cornncopite 733 

faloata 733 

species .407,411 

tenellft 731 

Podarke  oljscura  ...  539, 319,  332,  382,  392, 
410,440,453 

Podooems  c  jlindrious 566 

fiioioola 561,493 

Polia  obscura 629 

Poliniaglntinosa..63l,  324,  332,  382,  392, 

410, 423 

Polycera  Lossonii  ..  .665, 333, 400, 410, 423, 

Polych^ta 580 

Polyoimiaeximius.  616,330,  333,  371,377, 
362, 392, 410,  im,  434,  453,  468 

Polyeyatina 451 

Polydora  ctliatnm 603,345,364,453 

species 428,416,432 

Polymastia  robusta 744 

Polynoe  cirrata 582 

dasypus 58 1 

Bcinamata 581 

Polyphemns  oeoidentalis 580 

Polypi 737 

Polyplftoophora - 661 

PolyEoa 707 

PomatomiiB  saltatris 516 

Pomolobne  mediooria 520 

Ponds,  brackish,  fauna  of 460 

Pontobdella  rapas 635, 458, 460 

Pontogeneia  inermis 557, 452, 455, 519 

Poutonema  marinum..  634,  ;!a5,  333,  4:i4, 

453,455 

vacillatum  ,  .634, 326, 332, 


Porifera 740 

PoronotQS  triaoaathiis. 449 

Porpitffi 737 

Portunus  pictus 547 

Potauiilla  podoplitbalmia 382 

ocaUfura  .617,322,332,383,392 
397,410,432,476 

Prioiiotua  Carolinua 516 

Pcooerodes  frequeiia 633,325,332, 

Wlieatlandii 633 

Protoinedia  piuguis 561 

Protozua 740 

Psammobia  fusca 676 

Pseudopleuroiieotea  Araericanua  . ..       520 

Psolus  pliaiitapuB 519 

PteiDpoda 668 

Ptilota  elegana .       492 

Ptiloeheirus  piDguis  .561, 431, 434, 501, 507, 
519 

Ptycbatractus  ligatns 643,517 

PulmoDaCa 662 

Pnrpara  lapillns 643, 306, 332, 485 

Pyenogonidea 644 

Py tala  caualiculata 640 

oarica 640 

Pyramis  fusca 656 

Qualiog-clam 359,463 

Babbit-lieh 521 

Eadiata 715 

Raia  diapbaiia 531 

loBvls 531 

Baoella  caudata 642 

Rawir-sboU 356,490 

B«iiiera,  siiscics 744, 334, 394 

Rliabdocrala 627 

RhegmatiKlBsteuiiis- 729,454 

Ebipidoglossa 661 

Khodine  attetiuata 609,506 

Ebodymeoia  paliiiata 496, 492 

KhyncLoboius  Auuiricanus  ..506,  333,  342 

364.  371,  377,  428,  434,  463, 

463 

dibraiichiatua.596,333,341, 

364,371.  377,  438,  431,  434,  463, 

Rhynchoprobolus  papillosus 746 

Rbyncboscoiex:  papillOBDS 746 

Eissoa  acnleus 654, 306, 333, 383, 392 

arctica 654 

exarata 654,495,517 

Mighelsii 654 

minuta 653 

Stimpsoni - 653 

Roeciis  lineatiis 514 

I  Rock 514 
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Eoek-ljamacle 

304 

Sandy  shores  in  outer  w 
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ters,  fauna 

Eock-erali 

312 

462 

Eock-fish , 

514 

Sandy  shores  in,  outec  wa.'^^rs-  fa.nna 

Eock-weeds 

303 

of 

4H9 

Eocky  bottoma    of   the  Lays    and 

Sandy  shores  of  bayB  and  aoundH,  list 

aounda,  fanoa  of 

Eocky  bottoms  of  tlie  open  coast, 

394 

Sandy  Bhorea  of  braokisb  waters,  list 

fftunaof 

491 

of  speoies 

Eocky  bottoms  of  bays  and  sounds, 

Sandy  shores  of  outer  wateis,  list  of 

list  of  species  of - 

409 

species  

490 

Eooky  bottoms  of  outer  waters,  list 

Sanguinolaria  fusca 

676 

of  species .' 

498 

Bordida  ,. 

677 

485 

Saphenia  apicaiav 

734 

Eocky  siiores  on  bays  and   sounds. 

573,439,452 

303 

Sarda  pelamys 

516 

Eocky  shores  of  bays  and  sounds, 
list  of  speciehi  of - 

Sarsia  niirabilis 

331 

Saxioava  arctica..  671.  309,  333,  401,  410, 

Boeky  shores  on  the  outer  coast,  list 

423 

4S7 

distorta  

671 

Eoundolam 359,158.469 

pholadis 

671 

515 

rngoaa 

Sealaria  angulata 

671 

Salwlla  ocniifera 

617 

660 

,392, 

olatbms 

660 

397, 410, 4W 
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SabeUaria  vulgaris. 611,  331,332,  349 
392,397,410,422,438,43 

660 

B,476 

Unoata 

.660,418,423,435 

Sabellides  cristata 

613 

raultiBtriata 

.660,418,423,435 
660 

Saccobranchia  

69S 

subulata 

Sagartia  leuooleua.  ,738,  329,  334,  SKi,  386, 

Soalibregma  brevioauila 

605,416,422 

391,393,413 

Seapharca  transversa  691 

309,33.1,401,410, 

modesta  .738, 330, 334. 3K,  366, 425 

40S,  424 

Sagitta  elogam 636,440,453 

Scionopsis  palaiata..6I4 

331,332,397,410, 

species     453  455  456  4=^7 

4-6 

Salpa                                             o07  430  43f 

S  lerodactjla  Bt  areus 

71^ 

Cabot                     06  iif  43'>  445  464 

Scolec  da 

b'>- 

ir  cyanea 
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50- 

Sand  crab 
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34o  364  4  3  4bi 

Sand  shark 
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Scolex 
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Sand  shr  rap 

SiS 

Sollop 
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Sandy  bottoms       bays  and  sounds 

Scomber  vernaLs 

516 

fa  naof 

425 

Sui 

514 

Sandy  bottoms    n  brack  sk  wate  s 
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fauna  of 

46S 

717 

Sandybottoms  uouterwators  fauna 
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of 
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428 
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339 

Saul    bottons    u  brack  sh  wato  s 

Seal   88 

514 

1  St  of  spec    s 

464 

Sea      Ua„e 

^03 

Saud    bottoms  lu  outec  w-iters  1  st 
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of  spec  es 

504 
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Sea-ui-chin 326,43B,447 

Stmele  eiinalis 679,518 

Seipiila  dianthue 620, 323, 3,t2, 392, 397, 

410,416,433,426,438,476 

porrecta .      632 

lucida 622 

Bpirorbis 031 

ServipesGrconlandicus -■-.      518 

Sertulatia  anguina 710 

anteoDina 730 

argentea.  .732, 334, 408, 411, 435 

ohelftta 710 

oornicma 733,729,408,411 

oHBCnta 709 

oapieeeiua  ..,.733, 408, 411,435 

tlichotoma 728 

Hbnmea 707 

falcato 733 

gelatinosa 738 

genionlata 737 

longiBsima 728 

loricata 747 

puraila  . .  .732,  ;i27,  334, 391, 393, 
406, 487 

tenerissimn 733 

uniflora 725 

volnbiliH 726 

Sertularina 735 

Seeanna  retienlata 546,367,377,467 

Shad 520 

Ship-nfOtra 379,383 

SLriiop,  common 369 

Sigalion  MatbiWre 582 

SlUoea 741 

Siiiqna  costatft 675,308,365,426.429 

Siliqnaria  gihba 675 

motata , 675 

Sipho  Islandions 517 

•iiphonfficetes  cnspidatna 566,501,511 

Sipbonostonia 573 

'iiphonostoBinm  affine 6Ki 

feipnnciiloids 627, 353 

Sipuiioiilus  Betiihardas 627 

eicmentarius 627 

Gouldii 627 

Skate,  common 521 

Skenea  planoiliis 655, 333, 383 

serpnloides Ki5 

Small  tnnny 510 

Smith,  S.  I.    Catalogue  of  crnstaoca .      545 
Smith,  S.  I.    MetamocplioseB  of  tlie 

lobster  and  other  cnistacua 522 

Soft-ehel!ed  crabs 367 

Solecurtus  IjiiieiiH 670 
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Solecni'tns  Caribieiis 

divisua 

Iragilis 

gibbna 

Solemya  borealis 

Solen  Amerioanus 

bidens 

Caribieus 

ceiitt-alis 

costatus  

diviaua  

gibbus 

Gnineensis 

Sayii 

viridia 

Solenomyaborealis 689 

velum ....  688, 3G0, 365, 429, 435, 

Sphieroma  qundi-identata 569,315, 

Spider-crab 339, 

Spiorobusta 603,345, 

aetosa 603,344,365, 

Spirlalia  Flemingii 

Gouldii 669, 443, 453, 

Spirorbis  borealis 

lucidas 

sinietrorea 

apeoiea 397,323, 410, 

spirilbim 621,332,392, 

Spirilla  Peronii 

SpiHula  Sayii 

eolidiasima 

Sponge,  massive  siUceons 

Spongia  botryoiilcs ...;. 

prolifera .  - 

oculata 

panicea 

urceolata 

Spriugtails 

Squeteagne 

Squid 440, 

Sqaillaerapusji.  .551, 3(RI,  377, 4:14, 439,  < 
46S,  515, 

Squilloidea 

Staiideila  latoralis 

Staphyliaidie 

Star-flsh 

Stawrncpphalns  pallidas 595, 348, : 
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btenosoma  iiurata  5b  1 

iliforiun  570 

StereolermauuiBemitt  715  503 

SternaspiB  fosaor  606  50* 

Stenotomus  argjrops  ''14 

StimpNonia  aiiriiitiaci  63"  352 

&tlitinolais  Leidyi  582 

piota  583  348  364  423  43b  501 

Sting  ray  5S1  458 
fatiOniaobs  of  fishes  speoies  found  i 
StomolophnB  meloagtis 

Stomotoca  apicata  714  455 

"striped  baas  514  ■SJ9 
StrongjloLintrotns  chlorocentrotua 
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4U6  411  420  424  438 

454  4H6  496  447 

Istylifer  Stiuipbonii  655  460 

Styhola  Titrea  6htj  443  453 

StjloohopeiB  httoralis  632  32  >  '532 

Snberitea  compwsta  744 

suLerea  744 

Surface  ind  free  swimming  aiiioal'i      4'SG 

Surtace  apeues  in  winter  4>5 

Surf  clam  353  4J0 

Summerflound  r  45b  519 

Summer  skate  521 

Sycandra  cihata  740 

Sycotjpua  cauaJiDulatns  .640, 3^2,355, 3b5i 

399  410  417  423  428 

Syllis   spoeios  .       .  590  453 

feyncorvna  734 

fcvuapta  Avresii  71G 

Girardii  716 

graoilis  71b 

tenuis  '16 

''\nooryne  grayata  735 

bvugnathos  Peokiinui  .  'il6 

Trf'Diubrancliia  706 

lagelus  divisus  67t)  435  51S 

gibbus  675  373  37S  435  470 

Tolitrus  longieornis  ISC 

quadrifidus  'i56 

Jiloichpstia loDgicoiiuB   056  136  3b4  462, 

4t)4  4K0  aii 

luogalophtlialma 556  3!6  364 

462, 4b4, 490 

Tatiais  filum 573,  381,  393, 453 

Tape-worms 456 

Tantog 515 

Tautoga  onitis 515 

Tectibranchiata 663 

T ectura  alveus 661 

testadiiialis 661 

Tedania,  speciea.743, 334, 391, 394, 412, 425, 
498,749 


Tellina  calearea 677 

Tabrieii 676 

Grcenlaadica 676 

lata 676 

prosima ,..       677 

tenera- 677 

tenta. .-...-.  .678,  429,  432, 435,  470 

eabalosa 677 

sordida -., .       677 

versicolor 678 

Temperature  of  water  398, 299, 436,  486, 506 

Tercbella  omata 613 

TerebeUides  Stroiimi 613,507 

Teredo 378,380,383 

dilatata, 670 

navalia 669,384,393,453,482 

megotara 670,387,393 

palmulata 670 

Thomsonii 670,387,393 

Tevgipes  despectns 667,495 

Tetrastemma  arenicola 629,351, 365 

Thamnoenidiatenella....736,407,411,4a5 

Thaumaotias  diaphana 737 

Tbeeosomata 668 

Themisto,  species 745 

Tbracia  Conradi 673,426,429 

tnincata 674,509,517 

Thyasira  Gouldii 686 

Tijyone  Briareus  715, 362, 366, 376, 378, 418, 
420  424  42-  429  433  435 
ThyropuB   Bpecies  567 

Thysanopoda  apeuies  554  4o3  jlb 

Tiaropsis  dudeinata  725  454 

Tiger-beotlea  13j 

Tiger-shark  'i'l 

Ttma  formosa  729  448  454  455 

Toad-fish  516 

Tom-cod  519  331 

Tomopteris  siecies  t26  4r3 

Tom  aria  352 

Tornatelli  puncto-stnata  664  518 

Tornatina  oanal!L,ulata  bb3 

Torquoa  esimia  616 

Totteuia  t,emma  68-'>  359  365  426  429  445 
MaubattenslB  6S3 

Tcsopne  istes  Drobachiensis  "16  447 

Traohydcrmon  rnlter  663 

Tra^hyuenii  dig  t'lle  725  4o4 

Travisia  carui-a  604  431  434  508 

TrematoilcB  456 

Trichina  4o6 

Triforisn  groLinctus  648  305  333  372  377 
383  39J  410  417  423  423  515 

Tritia  obsoleta 641 

trivittata.641,  332, 354, 365, 383, 392, 
410, 423, 438, 435, 463, 515, 519 
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TiitiOoia  arboreBCPiiH 

665 

Turtouia  ininuta 

687 

EeynoIdBU 

bi<6 

nitida 

687 

Triton  mm  pvRm'eura 

bJJ 

303,315 

TcocliuH  divarn,atu8 

652 

Unciola  irrorata  567, 340, 364, 3T0, 377, 409, 

stiiatelluB 

6.>4 

415, 422, 426, 428, 431, 434, 493, 301, 5W, 

Tromlndmm 

331 

514,749 

Tromljicliim)  spucius 

M4 

Uroaalpini  cinerea  .  .641. 306, 332, 373, 377, 

Trophoni-i  affiniti 

605  432  434  507 

383,392,399,410,493,428,476 

Trambull  J    H    moUnsks  found 

in 

Urotlioii,  apeoiea 

K6,452 

Htomaoh  of  coil  lisli 
TrumbaD  T   H,mollaa 

stomath  of  haddoLk 
Trygon  centroura 
TubiporacatenuHni 

517 

Utrieulas  oanaliculataa . . 

663 

C3  found 

Valkeria  ottscuCa 

709 

518 
521 
712 

709 

Velella  mutioa 

737,455 

Vdicrlcardia  cribraria.- 

664 

Tuba!  anna 

715 

gcanulata. 

684 

TubulinacriBtati 

7J6 
7o4 

685 

fragiiiB 

C76 

Btelhfeia 
Tubnlijiora  fiabellaria 

7io 
405  411 

708  J33 

blandica 

683 

425  496 

ManhattenBia... 

682 

708 

niercenaria  . .  681, 359, 365, 372, 378, 

patma 

707 

429,435,458,463,469 

Tnnicita 
Tunny  small 

bSa 

miniita 

687 

516 

uotata fiSl 

TurbeUaria 
Turbo  cinalia 
uroratns 

()27 
6d2 
ful 

681 

Vei'metus  lubrioalia 

649 

649 

jugosaa 
littoralis 

(,52 
652 

Vermilia,  BpscioS'  ^----. 

621,416,432 

Vesioiilaria  annata 

.710,405,411,424 

minutna 

, 

b  3 

cuaouta  .709 

333,389,393,404 

obligatus 

6ol 

411,424 

tibl 

diihotonia   . 

709,333,369,393, 

palliatus 

6  2 

404,411,419,424,476 

planorbis 

t)  b 

fdmiliaris  . . 

710 

quadrifasciata 

6^2 

710,420,424 

radie 

6^1 

giaoilia  709,333,369,393,411, 

siilcatas 

6oa 

424 

550 

ventriooBua 

Go2 

369,377,396,452, 

vestitus 

651 

479  519  530 

Tin  Ota 

6o2 

Volvaria  ilb'i 

663 

Turbonilla  areolata 

65a 

oaualionlita 

66 

ooatulata 

t)58 

Vortex  Candida 

Mi 

elegans       667  418  423  433  4JS 

Warrenu 

633 

equaliB 

659 

Weak  fiab 

ol5  339 

luterrupta 

657  418  423  lib 

Wbite  aimed  inemone 

329 

432  4Jo  j17 

Wbite  perch 

319  514 

aeminudi 

657 

TV  illia  ornata 

-3o  455 

strict^ 

6o9 

W  inter  floundei 

520 

liuritelli-Bqualia 

659 

Xipho^  ira 

580 

erosa 

517 

Polyphemus 

580 

bianturaliB 

6j() 

Xjlotrya  tmbriata 

6-0  3"^  387  39" 

imprcBsa 

656 

670 

intetrupti 

657  51- 

1  11a  angiilarw 

690 

Turntovsis  nutnouU 

731  ioi 

irotica 

60<> 
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Toldia  GoQlUii 690 

limatula 689,  432,  435,518 

obesa 690  509 

sapotilla 689,  509,  518, 581 

thracifonuis 690,509 

Zanelea  gemmosa 735 

Zirfiba  criapata G7J,  433 


PttRO. 

Zirpha^a  criapata 671 

Zoaii  thus  American  US 740 

parasiticus 740 

Zoea  and  megalops 451 

Zostera  marina 4G0 

Zygodactyla  GroBnliuidica 729  449, 454 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 


FlOUBB  1,— Pmnisa  cylindrica  Say,  (p.  546 ;)  male,  eDlarged  four  diameters. 
S.^Rnnotheres  ostrenm  Say,  (p.  546 ;)  male,  enlarged  four  diameleia. 
3. — PanopeuB  depressiis  Smith,  (p.  547 ;)  male,  natural  size. 
4. — Platyoniohus  ooellatns  Latreille,  (p.  547 ;)  male,  slightly  tednoed  in 
(All  lite  fignrea  were  drann  bj^  3.  H.  Etnerton.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  II. 


Figure  5. — Hippa  talpoida  Say,  (p.  548;)  dorsal  view,  eDlarged  abont  two  diameters. 
6. — PandaluB  annulicotD is  Leach,  (p.  550;)  dorsal  view,  slightly  reduced  in 

7. — GebiaafBoia  Say,  (p.  549;)  female;  lateral  view,  ahghtly  enlarged. 

8. — CaUianaasa  Stimpaonl  Smith,  (p.  549;)  larger  cheliped;  outside,  nataral 


(All  tlie  figuiea  nere  dcauB  by  J,  H.  Em( 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IIL 


FiGUBE  10, — Crangon  vulgaris  Fabr.,  (p.  550 ;)  male ;  Uoraal  view,  natoraj  size. 

11, — Virbins  Zoatericola  Smitli,  (p.  550 ;)   female ;  lateral  view,  slightly  en- 
larged. 
12. — Mysis  Htenolepis  Smith,  (p.  551;)  yonng  female;  lateral |view,  enlarged 
fonr  diameters.    The  anterior  tuargin  of  the  carapas  ia  not  'Well  repre- 
sented in  this  figure;  see  description. 
13, — Diastylis  q^uadriepinosa  0.  O.  Sara,  (p.  551 ;)  lateral  view,  enlarged  seven 
diameters. 
(AUtbe  flgoreB  were  drawn  liy  J,  H.  Eaierton.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 


F1GUHEI4. — Oroheatia  agilis  Smith,  (p,  555;)  male;  lateral  view,  enlarged  Ave  di- 
amotera. 

15. — Gammariis  omatus  Edwards,  (p.  557 ;)  male ;  lateral  Tiew,  enlargwl  two 
diameters. 

16, — Amphithoe  maculata  Stimiison,  (p.  563 ;)  mj,le ;  lateral  view,  enlarged 
two  diameters. 

17.— Ampelisoa  sp.,  (p.  561;)  lateral  view,  enlarged  five  diameters. 

IS. — Cerapus  mbrioomis  Stimpson,  <p.  565 ;)  female ;  lateral  view,  enlarged 
five  diameters;  and  hand  of  tlie  second  pair  of  legs  of  the  mal«,  en- 
larged the  same  amount. 

19.— UnciolairrorataSay,  (p.  567;)  male;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  sis  diameters. 
{All  the  figures  were  drawn  by  J.  H.  Emerton  and  S.  I.  Smith.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V. 


Figure  20. — Coptella  geometxiea  Say,  (p.  ii67;)  lateral  view,  enlarged  aljout  Jhreo 
diatneteca. 
21. — Spliteroma  quadridentata  Say,  (p.  569 ;)  doraa!  view,  enlargeil,  five  diani- 

22. — Idotea  c£eca  Say,  (p.  569 ;)  male ;  dorsal  view,  eularged  three  diameters. 
23. — Idotea  irrorata  Edwards,  (p.  569;)   male)  dorsal   view,   enlarged  two 

diameters. 
24.— Idotea  robusta  Kroyer,  (p.  hW ;)  male ;  ^dol•aal  view,  enlarged   two  diara.- 

(FignreBaO,  SI,S3,  iunl  24,  were  drawn  bj  J.  H.  Emerton;  figure  ^bjO,  Harger.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VI. 


PlG0itB25. — Linmoriftlignornm  White,  {p.  571;)  dorsal  view,  enlarged  ten  diametera, 
96. — Eiiehsonia  filiformis  Harger,  (p.  570  ;)  dorsal  view,  enlarged  five  diasi' 

27,— Eriohsonia  attenuata  Harger,  (p.  570 ;)  dorsal  view,  enlarged  tbree  diant- 

28.— Epelya  trUobus  Smith,  (p.  571  O^dorsal  view,  enlarged  ten  diameters. 
29.— Livoneca  o.valis  Harger,  (p.  572  ;)  dorsal  riew,  enlarged  three  diameters. 

(Fisuro  as  waa  drawn  Ijy  S.  I.  Smith  j  20  and  SB  by  0,  Hargert  27  anS  39  by  J.  H.  Eir ertoa.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VII 


Figure  30.— Lerueonema  radiata  Steenstrnp  aud  Lutken,  (p. 578 ;)  female,  eularged  two 

dia^Qcters. 
31. — Paudaras,  (p.  576 ;)  female ;   dorsal  view,  enlarged  five  diameters. 
33.— NogaguB  Latteillii,  (p.  576;}  male;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  five  diameters 
33, — Sapphirina,  (p.  573 ;)  male ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  ten  Biametera. 
34. — Lepas  faeoiculaiis  Ellis  and  Solander,  (p.  579;)  lateral  view  of  a  single 

animal  firom  a  large  cluster,  slightly  enlarged. 
33.— PhoiichilidiQmmaxillare8timpson,('p.544;)  male;  dorsal  view, enlarged 

two  diameters. 
(FiSnre  33  waa  dra-rcn  by  S.  I.  Smitli ;  oU  tte  otters  liy  S,  H.  Emerton.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VIIL 


PiGUEE  36.— Squilla  empasa  Say,  (p.  5llti;)  lateral  view  of  the  frec-avfimming  larvse 
in  one  of  its  later  stages,  enlarged  t«n  diameters. 
37.— Zoea  of  tlie  commou  crab,    Cancer  irroratKS,  (p.  530 ; )  in  the  last  stage  jnst 
before  it  changes  to  the  megalopa  condition ;  lateral  view,  enlarged 
seventeen  diameters. 
38. — Megalops  stage  of  the  same,  just  after  the  change  from  the  zoea  condi- 
tion ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  thirteen  diameters. 
(An  tlie  fisuree  were  drawn  liy  J.  H.  Emcrton.) 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  IX. 


Larval  yoiing  of  the  Loljster,  Homm-us  Americanas  Edwards,  (p.  523.) 
Figure  38. — A.  Lateral  view  of  tlie  larval  youog  in  the  first  stage  observed,  enlarged 
seven  diameters. 

B.  The  same  in  a  dorsal  view,  the  abdomen  held  horizontally. 

C.  Antennula,  enlarged  fourteen  diameters. 

D.  One  of  the  thoracic  legs  of  the  second  pair,  enlarged  foartoeu  diam- 
eters ;  a,  esopodus ;  i,  epipodua ;  c,  branchls. 

39. — E.  Lateral  view  of  the  larval  young  in  the  third  stage,  enlai^d  five  and 
one-half  diameters. 

F.  Terminal  pcfftion  of  the  abdomen  seen  from  above,  enlarged  ten  diam- 
oters;  a,  oneoftheamall  spines  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  terminal 
segment,  enlarged  fitly  diameters. 

G.  Basal  portion  of  one  of  the  legs  of  the  second  pair,  showing  the  epip- 
odna  and  branchite,  enlarged  fourteen  diameters. 

tAJl  the  figures  were  drawn  from  aleoholio  Bpeciraena,  "by  S.  I.  Smith.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X. 


FiGUEE  40. — LepidonotuB  squamatus,  (p.  581 ;)  anterior  part  of  tlie  body,  head,  and 
proboHcia;  dorsal  view. 
41. — The  Bame;    end  of   tbe   proboscis;  front  view,   showing  the  jaws  and 

42. — Lepidonotns  sulilevis,  (p.  581;)  dorsal  view. 

43. — Rhynchobolue  dibrancMatnB,  (p.  596;)  anterior  part  of  body,  month  and 
bead ;  lower  side. 

41. — The  same ;  lateral  appendage,  showing  the  dorsal  cirms,  the  upper  and 
lowev  brancliiie  and  the  setigerona  lobes  between  them. 

45. — Ehynchobolua  Americanua,  (p.  596;)  anterior  part  of  the  body  and  ex- 
tended proboscJB ;  dorsal  view. 

46. — The  same;   lateral  appendages,  showing  the  dorsal  cirrtia,  the  branched 
gill,  the  setigeroos  lobes,  and  the  ventral  cirrus. 
(FignrBS  40,  41,  49,  45,  were  drawn  from  oature  by  J.  H.  EmortoD;  44  bj  A.  E.Verrmi  43  and  46 
■were  copied  from  Ehlera.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XL 


Figure  47. — Nereis  virens,  (p.  590;)  liead  little  more  than  natural  size  ;  dorsaJ  view. 
48. — The  same ;  estended  proboscis ;  dorsal  view. 
49. — The  same ;  proboaoi ;  sventral  view. 
50. — The  same ;  lateral  appendage. 
51. — Nereis  iimbata,  male,  (p.  590;)  a  few  segments  of  tbe  middle  tej:ion  of  the 

body,  anterior  region,  head  and  extended  proboscis ;  dorsal  view. 
52. — Nereis  pelagica,female,  (p.  591;)  natural  size;  dorsal  view. 
53. — The  same;  male,  natural  size ;  dorsal  view. 
54. — The  same ;  head  more  enlarged ;  dorsal  view. 
55. — The  same ;  proboscis ;  ventral  view. 


56. — Phyllodoce  gracilis  !,  (p.  5 
re  51  waa  drawn  ftom  nature  by  J.  H 


i;)h 


T,  4S,  19,  5 


a,  53,  B 


copied  from  E 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIL 


FiGUKB  57.— Nephthys  picta,  (p.  583 ;)  anterior  part  of  body  and  head,  muoh  enlarged ; 
dorsal  view. 

58. — Kephthjs  bucera,  (p.  583;)antorior  pact  of  body  and  bead,  enlarged;  ven- 
tral view. 

59.— Nephthye  ingens,  {p.  583 ;)  anterior  part  of  body  and  extended  proboscis ; 
ventral  view. 

60.— The  same ;  dorsal  view. 

61, — Podarke  obscura,  (p.  539  ;)  dorsal  view,  from  a  specimen  preserved  in 
alchohol  and  nnicli  contraoffid  in  length. 

62.— Nectonereis  megalops,  (p.  592;)  ventral  view. 

63. — The  same ;  anterior  region  of  body  and  head ;  dorsal  view. 

64.— Marphysa  Leidyi,  (p.  593 ;)  anterior  part  of  body  and  head,  enlarged  abonb 
three  diameters;  dorsal  view. 

(Tignres  57  aud  ^6  were  copied  from  Elilcra ;  all  lie  real  were  draivji  from  nature  bj  J.  H.  Emertont 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 


FiGDEB  65. — Aatoljtus  coruutue,  (p,  590;)  an  asexual  individual,  from  -wliicli  a  male  ia 
about  to  separate ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  about  mx  diameters;  A,  A,  A, 
antenniB  of  the  former-;  C,  C,  C,  C,  two  tentacles  and  one  tentacular 
oirtuB  on  each  side,  followed  by  the  dorsal  cirri;  F,  the  intestine;  rf,the 
long  sets  and  dorsal  cim  of  the  male. 

66,— The  same;  ant-erior  part  of  a  female,  more  enlarged ;  the  letters  as  before; 
6,  the  eyes;  c,  the  eggs;  /,  the  intestine;  3,  one  of  the  appendages  of 
the  anterior  region  of  the  body;  c,  the  dorsal  cirrus;  ft,  the  setigerous 
tubercle,  supporting  hooked  sets. 

67. — Diopatra  cnprea,  (p.  593 ;)  head  and  anterior  part  of  body,  showing  part 
of  the  branohite  ;  side  view. 

ee.^The  same;  ventral  view,  showing  the  mouth  open  and  jaws  thrown  back. 

69. — Lumhrieonereis  opalina,  (p.  594  ;)  anterior  part  of  body ;  dorsal  view. 

70. — The  same;  lateral  appendage  and  set*. 

(Fignres  65  aail  fie  were  copied  ftom  A.  Agaasia  ;  (p7,  68,  60  wore  ilrawn  ftom  nature  bj  J.  H.  Emer- 
ton;  ■fe,,brA.E.Verrill.) 
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EXPLANATION  Or  PLATE  XIV. 


FiGCRE  71. — Clymeiiella  tprquata,  (p.  608;}  natural  size;  lateral  view. 
7S, — The  sajne;  head  and  extended  proboscis ;  front  view. 
73. — The  same ;  jMDsterior  and  caudal  segments ;  dorsal  view. 
74. — Stemaspis  fossor,  (p.  606 ;)  dorsal  view. 
75. — Trophonia  afBnis,  (p.  605 ;)  anterior  portion ;  dorsal  view. 
76. — Anthostoma  robnetum,  (p.  597  ;}  anterior  portion  of_hO(ly,  head,  and  ex- 
tended proboscis ;  dorsal  view,  natural  size. 
77. — SpioBBtosa,  (p.  602;)  anterior  segments  and  head;   side  ■view;  onlyoneof 

the  two  large  tentacles  is  represented. 
78. — Polydora  ciliatnm,  (p.  603 ;)  anterior  and  posterior  parte ;  dorsal  view. 
(F  ignrea  11, 78. 73, 75, 76,  wers  drawn  from  nature  b j  J.  H.  Emerton ;  74,  bj  A.  B.  Tenill ;  77, 78,  wet» 
co[ded  trom  A.  Agae^.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XV. 


Jft<HJRB79.— Ammotrjpanefimbriata,  (p.  604;)  ventral  viovr. 

80. — Cirratulas  grandis,  (p.  606 ;)  natural  sizej  from  a  living  epecimen ;  lateral 

81. — The  Bame ;  natnial  size,  from  a  preserved  specimen  ;  dorsal  view. 
(Flgi>ie«  W  anil  81  were  drawn  from  nature  1)?  J,  B:,,Bmerton  ;  figato  80,  by  A.  E.  Vorrm.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVI, 


Figure  82. — Amphitrite  omata,  (p.  613;)  lateral  vie 

living  specimen, 

83, — Ampharete  gracilis,  (p.  612;)  lateral  view 

S4. — Euchone  elegans,  (p,  618 ;)  lateral  view. 

85. — Polycirrus  esimius,  (p.  616;)  dorsal  viev 

by  means  of  its  tentacles ;  natural  aize. 

(FigorBB  8a,  M,  85,  were  flrawn  from  nature  by  A.  E.  Verrill ;  i 


what  reduced,  fcom  a 


of  a  living  Bpecinaen  creeping 


ly  J-H.  Einecton,) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVIL 


E  66.— PotamiUa  oculifera,  (p.  617 ;)  in  its  tahe,  with  Lrancliiio  fally  e: 
l^m  a  living  epecimeD,  foand  at  Eastport,  Maioe. 
87.— Cktenides  Gonldii,  (p.  612 ;)  lateral  view. 
87o. — The  same ;  head  and  branchias,  dorsal  viovr. 


m !  at.  evo  liy  A.  E.  Verrill.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVIIL 


PlGUFE  89.— Branch]  ob(]  el  la  ItavciioHi,  (p.  624 ;}  dorsal  view,  natoral  size. 
90.— Malacobdella  obesa,  (p.  625;)  dorsal  view. 
91.- Pontobdelta  rnpax,  (p.  635 ;)  doraal  view. 
92.— Phascolosoma  ciementarium,  (p.  627 ;)  lateral  vieiv. 
93.- P.  Gonldii,  (p.  027  ;)  lateral  view,  redueed  one-half. 

94. — Pontouenia  marinnni,  (p.  634 ;)  female,  lateral  view,  enlarged  I'l  diain- 
eterHi   o,  eggs ;  v,  genital  oriHoc. 
(Figure  94  wBa  drawn  from  a  liring  specimoD,  by  A.  E.  Veirill ;  all  t'le  others  were  flrawn  from  pre- 
Kervcd  spcoimcne,  b;  <r.  H.  Emertan,) 
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Plate  XVIII. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 


FiOtmE  95.— CosLiiocopliala  ocliraeea,  (p.  630  ;)  anterior  portioD,  enlarged  nearly  three 
diameters,  dorsal  view. 
95a. — The  same ; '  ventral  view. 
96. — Meokelia  ingens,  (p.  630 ;)  anterior  portion  of  a  specimen  not  full  grown, 

natural  size. 
96a. — The  Bame;  rentral  view  of  the  anterior  portion  and  head  of  a  larger 

specimen,  in  a  different  state  of  contraction,  natural  size. 
97.— Polinia  glutinosa,  (p.  631  j)  dorsal  view,  enlarged  two  diameters, 
98. — Tetraatemma  arenicola,  (p.  629 ;)  dorsal  view. 
99. — Stylochopsis  littoralis,  (p.  632 ;)  dorsal  view. 
100. — Plnnocera  nebulosa,  (p.  632;)  dorsal  view, 
{AH  tlie  fieurea  vera  drawn  from  livins  9|ipclmen8,  by  A.  E.  Veriill.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XX. 


E  101. — Loligo  paTiJdn,  (p.  635 ;)  dorsal  view,  about  one-tlihd  natural  size. 
lOlo.— The  same;  the  "pen "dorsal side, 
103.— Loligo  Pealii  T,  (p.  G'irt ;)  a  clneter  of  tlie  eggs. 
103. — The  same;  aa  embryo  just  before  hatching,  mnch  enlarged;  a',  a",  a'", 

a'",  the  right  "  arms"  belonging  to  four  pairs;  c,  the  side  of  the  head; 

e,  the  eje : /,  the  caudal  tins;   A,  the  heart;  n.the  mantle  in  whicli 

color-veBioles  are   already  developed  and  capable  of  changing  their 

colors;  o,the  internal  cavity  of  the  ears;  a,  the  siphon  ; !/,  theportiou 

of  the  yolk  not  yet  absorbed. 
104. — The  same ;  an  embryo  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development,  more  higbly 

magnified ;  the  letters  are  the  same  as  before. 
105. — The  same;  a  young  specimen,  recently  hatched,  found  swimming  at  the 

surface,  dorsal  view. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXL 


K  106.— Pleui'otoma  bicarinatnlD,  {p.  638;)  jiatiiral  si^ 
107.— Bela  plicatft,  (p.  637 ;)  natural  size. 
lOS.- Bela  Larpnlaria,  (p.  636;)  natural  sue, 
109.- Anacliia  aimilU,  (p.  644 ;)  uatnral  size. 
110.— Astyris  Innata,  (p.  645;)  enlarged. 
111.— Astyris  zonalia,  (p.  645 ;)  enlarged. 
112.— Tritia  tri vittutn,  (p.  641;)  natural  size. 
113.— Iljannasa  obsoleta,  (p.  641 ;)  natural  size. 
114. — Haeso  vibex,  (p.  "640 ;)  natural  size. 
115. — Neptnnea  pjEmaja,  <p.  639 ;)  iiataral  size. 
116. — Urosalpiuj:  cinerea,  (p.  641 :)  natural  size. 
117.— ^upleura  caudata,  (p.  642 ;)  natural  size. 
118.— Purpura  lapillus,  (p.  642;)  natural  size. 
119. — The  same ;  banded  variety. 
120. — The  same ;  egg-eapsulea,  enlarged  one-tliird, 
121. — Buecinum  undatum,  (p.  636 ;)  natural  m?,^. 
123.— Scalnria  mnltistriuta,  (p.  660 ;)  enlarged. 
123. — Soalaria  lineata,  (p.  GGO ;)  enlarged. 

ro  ISO  was  lirawn  fi'om  uat.ivo  by  J.  H,  Eniertoii  i  tlio  rest  ore  f 
orso.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXn. 


Figure  124, — Fulgur  ci 
(From  Binnej's  Gould,  dn 
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EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE   XXIIl. 


Figure  135.— Crueibuluiu  Htriatinm,  (p.  GjI  ;)  uatural  size. 
126.— The  eame ;   side  view. 
127. — Crepidula  plana,  (p.  650 ;)  natural  sUe. 
128.— C.  convexa,  (p.  650 ;)  aaturaJ  eiza. 
129.— C.  roroicata,  (p.  649;)  natural  size. 
129a. — The  same;  youDg  spec i men. 
130. — Neverita  daplicata,  (p.  646  ;)  natural  size. 
131, — Lnnatia  Immaciilata,  (p.  646 ;)  natural  size. 
132.— Natica  pusilla,  (p.  647 ;)  sliglitly  enlarged. 
133.— Lnnatia  heros,  (p.  646;)  natural  size. 
134.— Tbe  same;  with  the  animal  extended,  na  in  crawling;  i 
135. — The  same,  variety  triseriata,  (p.  354;}  young,  natural  si 
136. — The  same  variety ;  natural  Bine,  lower  side. 
(FroRi  BiDaey'a  Gonld,  drawD  by  E.  S.  Moi^e.) 
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Plate  XXIII. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIV. 


Figure  137.— Littorioa  rndis,  (p.  Kl ;)  natariil  size. 

12S. — Llttoiiua  palliata,  (p.  653;)  natural  eize, 

139. — Lacuna  viuctaj  (p.  653;)  enlarged. 

140.— Littorinellft  miuota,  (p.  653;)  enlarged. 

141. — Riasaa  acnleuB,  (p.  654 ;)  enlarged. 

143. — Skenea  planorbia,  (p,  655 ;)  enlarffed. 

143. — Odostomia  prodaeta,  (p.  656])  enlarged. 

144. — O.  fuBca,  (p.  656;)  enlarged. 

145.-0,  triflda,  (p.  656 ;)  enlarged. 

146.-0.  triflda,  var.,   (p.  656 ;)  enlarged. 

147. — O.  impressa,  (p.  656;)  enlarged. 

148.-0.  semiuuda,  (p.  657 ;)  enlarged. 

149. — Enlima  oleacea,  <p.  655;)  natural  size. 

150. — Cerithiopsis  tetebralis,  {p.  648 ;)  enlarged. 

151. — C.  Emeraonii,  (p.  648 ;)  enlarged. 

153. — Triforia  nigroeiuctus,  (p.  648 ;)  enlarged. 

153. — Cerithiopsis  Gteenii,  (p.  647 ;)  eular.ged. 

154, — Bittinm  uigram,  (p.  648;)  enlarged. 

155, — Tnrbonilla  elegana,  fp.  657 ;)  much  enlarged. 

156. — Margarita  obscura,  (p.  661 ;)  natural  size. 

157. — Vermetns  raflicnla,  (p.  649;)  natural  size. 

158.— Caicum  pulchellum,  (p,  640;)  natural  size  and  enlarged. 

159, — Acniffia  testiidinaliSj  <p,  661 ;)  natural  size. 

159o.— The  same;  lower  aide, 

1596. — TLe  same,  variety  alveua ;  natural  size. 


E.  Verpillj  tho  otliora  are  from  Binne.y'a  Gould,  mostly 
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Plate  XXIV. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  l'I,ATK  XXV. 


Figure  IfiO. — Utricultis  caiialiculatus,  (p.  6S3 ;)  onliii'geci. 
161. — Balla  aolitaria,  (p.  663 ;)  natural  size, 
162. — Amphiapbyra  dcbilis,  (p.  663;)  enlarged. 
163.— Cyhchna  alba,  (p,  664  ;)  natural  size. 
164. — Cjlichna  otjza,  (p.  664 ;)  enlarged. 
165. — Aota;on  pnncto-sttiata,  (p.  664 ;)  enlaraeil. 
1C6.— Trachydermon  ruber,  (p.  662 ;)  natnrnl  size. 
167. — Chietopleura  apiciilata,  (p.  661 0  natural  size. 
168. — Alexia  myosotis,  (p.  663;)  natural  size. 
169, — Melampna  bidentatns,  (p.  663 ;}  natural  size. 
169a. — The  same;  banded  vanety,  (p.  663;)  natural  size. 
170. — Dolo  cotnuata,  (p.  665;)  a,  dorsal  view,  enlarged ;  i,  hfoti,  from  above; 

c,  ono  of  tlie  tiraucliiic. 
171. — BIysiella  catulus,  (p.  668;)  enlnrgcd  three  diameters. 
173. — Elysia  clilorotiea,  (p.  667  j)  enlarged  two  diameters. 
173.^Doridella  oliscura,  (p.  664;)  a,  dorsal  view  ;  &,  veiitial  \  ii'w,  enlarged. 
174. — Montagua  pilata,  (p.  666 ;)  natural  size. 
175. — Hermsea  cruoiata,  (p.  667;)  enlarged. 
176. — Doris  bifida,  (p.  664;)  enlarged  three  diameters. 
177. — Cavolina  tridentata,  (p.  669;)  natural  size. 
178.-i-St,Y!iola  vitrea,  (p.  668;)  eulai'ged  three  diameters. 

175 by  A.  Aeaaaiz,'  nfi.'hv  J.  H.  Kmf 
BiDney'a  Gonid,  mostly  l>y  E.  S,  5tr>i 
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Fig.  16S.  ig.  IW.  Ffg,  l«9o.  Fig,  167. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  I'LATK  XXVT. 


K  170.-  Mya  itieiiai'ia,  (jj.  U:a ;)  ivith  aiiiuial  in  estenaion,  ivduceil  to  oiie-hali' 

the  natural  eize. 
ISO. — Angulns  tener,  (p.  677;)  animal  reduced  one-half. 
181.— Tagelns  gibbns,  (p.  67-'t;)  with  iiaimal,  the  siphons  not  fully  extended, 

one-half  natural  size. 
182. — Ensatella  Americana,  (p.  GJ'4:)  with  animal  extended,  one-half  natural 

size.    The  figure  at  the  right  shows  some  of  the  terminnl  papilla  en- 

183. — Teredo  navalis,  (p.  66!);)  enlarged  two  diametera. 
184,  A.— Venus  mercenaria,  (p.  681 ;)  natural  size, 
184,  B.— Malinia  lateralis,  (p.  680;)  natural  si?*, 

Ignres  were  .ill  ilrawa  fmm  natnre,  by  A.  E.  TerriU.) 
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Plate  XXVI. 
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KXPLAXATTOK  (^F  PLATT-:  XXVTT. 


Fir.rnE  1S6,— Tsreilo  iiavalis,  (p.  009;)  shell  and  pallets. 

187.— Terado  Thomsoni,  (p.  070 ;)  shell  and  pallets. 

188.— Teredo  megotara,  {p.  670 ;)  shell  and  pallets. 

189.— Xylotrya  fimhriata,  {p.  670;)  shell  and  pallets. 

190.— Gastranellatumida,  (p-67e;)  shell,  enlarged  sis  diameters. 

191.— Corbola  contracta,  (p.  672 ;)  natural  size. 

192,— Saxicava  arctiea,  (p.  671 ;)  natnral  size. 

193.— Clidiophoratrilineata,  (p. 673;)  natural  sixe,-nitli  aiiimnl. 

194. — Lyonsia  hjalina,  (p,  672;)  natural  size. 

195.— Thracia  ttnncata,  (p.  674 ;)  natural  size. 

196.- Thraoia  myopsis,  (p.  673 ;)  natural  size. 

197.— Peri ploma  papyracea,  (p.  673;)  natural  size. 

198.— Cochlodesma  Leannm,  (p.  673;)  natural  size. 

199.~Petvicola  pholadiformis,  (p.  680 ;)  natwral  size. 

aOO.— Pholas  truneata,  (p.  070 ;)  natural  size. 

(Figure  190  nnsarano  l.y  A.  !■:.  Vpirill:  all  tiic  mt  sre  fr™i  Jlinncy-s  fJciiW,  moKll 
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Plate  XXVII. 
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KXPLANATIOX  OF  i'LATK  XXVll], 


riCL'Ri!  201.— Cypi'iua  ManiJica,  (p.  083 ;)  uatural  si/.e. 
S02,— Mactra  solitliBsima,  (p.  680;)  iifttmal  size. 

(The  fisivres  arp  liotli  fiuni  Binncy's  Oonla,  ilrawii  hy  E.  S.  Jlorac.l 
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Plate  XXV  III. 
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KXl'LANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIX. 


K  aO:i.— Astiiitc  luiilata,  (p.  (i84  ;)  eomewliat  reduced, 
204, — Astarte  castaoea,  (p.  683;}  natural  size. 
205. — Astarto  qnadrans,  (p.  685;)  natural  size. 
206. — Gouldia  mactracea,  (p,  685;)  natural  size. 
207. — The  same,  inside  of  one  valve,  enlarged. 
208.— Lffivieardinm  Mortoni,  (p.  683;)  natural  size,  i 
209. — Cardium  pinnulatum,  (p.  683;)  natural  size. 
210. — Solenonija  velum,  (p.  688 ;)  natural  size. 
211.— Cyclas  dentata,  (p.  686 ;)  natural  size. 
212. — Luciua  filosa,  (p.  686 ;)  natural  size. 
213. — Cryptodou  Gouldii,  (p.  686 ;)  enlarged  t' 


216. — Cjclocardia  Ijorealis,  (p.  683 ;)  natural  si 
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Plate  XXIX. 
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KXI'LAXATIOX  OF  I'LATK  XXX. 


FlGVKE  217. — TiigeUis  gitibiis,  (l>.  67J>:)  natural  si/,o. 
319.— TMeluB  (livisus,  (p.  C7B;)  ualural  size. 
319.— Cafliata  coavexa,  (p.  681 ;)  natural  size. 
2S0, — Tottenia  gemma,  (p.  6S2 ;)  enlarged. 
33t. — Cnmingia  tellinoides,  (p.  67->;)  natnral  Bi?.e. 
333. — Macoma  fiagilis.  Tar.  liisca,  (p.  676 ;)  natiia 
'223. — Angnlns  tenet,  (p.  G77 ;)  natural  size. 
ii34. — Angulns  tenellus,  (p.  677 ;)  uatural  size. 
225.— Teflina  tonta,  (p.  678 ;)  natnral  size. 
226.— Kellia  planulata,  (p.  688;)  enlarged. 
327. — Argina  pexata,  (p.  693 ;)  natnral  size. 
228.— Soapharca  transversa,  (p.  691 ;)  natural  ti/.n 
^9. — Nncula  delpliinodonta,  (p.  691 ;)  eulargeil. 
330. — Nncula  proxima,  (p.  691 ;)  natural  size. 
231.— Yoiaia  sapotOla,  (p.  6*9 ;)  natural  size. 
332.— Yoldia  limatnla,  (p.  689;)  natural  size. 
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EXP].ANATIOX  OF  J'LATE  XXXI. 


E  233.— Creiiella  glandula,  (p.  095.) 
a34.— Mytilus  edulis,  (p.  693.) 
S35. — Modiolaria  coiiugata,  (p.  694, 
236.— Modiolaria  nigra,  (p.  694.) 
237. — Modiola  modiolus,  (p.  693.) 
239. — Modiola  plicatula,  (p.  693.) 

litf  H^res  are  of  n.-itHr.il  aizf,  anl  from  Eiim 
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KXI'LANATIOX  OV  PJ.ATE  XXXII. 


•240.— The  Miiivie,  upper  Biite. 

'iil)a. — The  same,  portions  of  the  upper  siito  iiisgnified 

Si41. — Anomia  glBbrn,  (p.  (i96 ;)  protile  view,  natiirnl  si 

24S,— The  same,  (p.  KW ;)  lower  side. 

•2i2a. — The  same,  (p.  696;)  young,  natural  size. 

243. — Pecten  irradians,  (p.  695 ;)  natural  eize. 

244. — Siliqna  costata,  (p.  675 ;)  natnval  size. 

245. — Enaatella  Ameiicana,  (p.  674 ;)  natnra]  size. 
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Plate  XXXII. 
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EXPLANATIOX  OF  PLATE  XXXIII. 


FiGL-iiE  346,— Cynthia  partita,  variety  BtelHfera,  (p,  701;)  natural  size. 

247,— Cynthia  oarnea,  (p.  701 ;)  natural  size. 

S4a. — The  same,  (p.  701 ;)  younger  Bpecimens,  natural  size. 

249, — Eugyra  pilularis,  (p.  700 ;)  natural  size. 

250.— Molgula  Manbatteneia,  (p.  6i»& ;)  smooth  variety,  natural  size, 

251. — Molgula  arenata,  (p.  699;)  natural  size. 

252.~Botrylln9  Gouldii,  (p.  703;)  oolouy  inomstiog  the  atera  of  Tubnlaria, 
somewhat  enlarged. 

253. — The  same;  one  of  the  zo5ids,enlarged  ten  diameters;  a,  anal  tube  and  ori- 
fice; s,  somaoh  ;  g,  groove  and  vesBels  along  the  edge  of  the  branchial 
sac,  inside ;  o,  left  ovary;  6,  hud,  attached  by  a  slender  stolon. 

354.— Salpa  Cabot ti,  (p.  706 :)  solitary  Individual,  ftom  the  dorsal  side,  enlarged ; 
ft,  heart ;  g,  small  chain  of  aalp»  budding  within  the  old  one. 

255.— The  same ;  one  of  the  Individuals  ftom  a  mature  chain,  three- iiuarter 
view  enlarged ;  a,  post-erior  or  anal  opening ;  h,  anterior  or  branchial 
opening;   e,  processes  by  which  the  individuals  of  the  chain  were 


256.- 
reaJBTTia  drnmi  byA.  Hj-atti  354  and  25.'J  were  copie.1  froii  A.  Agaaniz;  the  others  wen 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXXIV. 


FiGCHE  257.— AlcyoDiilinui  famoaaiil,(p.  703  ;)  a  youilg  uubraoclied  specimen,  enlarged 
tiTO  diameters. 
S58. — Biigala  turrita,  (p.  712 ;)  estcemity  of  a  branch,  enlarged. 
259. — Tlie  same ;  a  lirancblet  more  liiglily  magnified. 
259a. — The  aame ;  a  branchlet  heariug  ovicells. 
260.— Crisia  ebuniea,  (p.  70";)  a  cluster  of  branches,  enlarged. 
261. — The  same ;  a  branch  bearing  an  ovioell,  more  bigbly  magnified. 
262.— Merobranipora  pitoaa,  (p.  712 ;)  a  ievr  of  the  cella,  eeeu  from  above, 

magnified. 
263a. — The  same ;  a  single  cell,  seen  in  profile, 
2fi.1.— The  same ;  one  of  the  zooids  expanded. 
264. — Mollia  hyalina,  (p.  713;)  oneof  the zooidsiu  expansion,  liifjbly  magnified. 

(rlgnrsB  331,  339,  259a  ivere  tlrawn  Ijy  A,  E.  Verrill ;  the  rpat  were  fumisbed  by  A.  Hyatt.) 
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EXPLANATIOX  OF  PLATE  XXXV. 


i  265.— Leptosynapta  Givar^ii.  (p.  71.0 ;)  anterior  part  of  tlio  toiiy,  enlarged  one- 
afi6.— The  same;  perforated  plates  from  the  skin,  and  the  "anchors,"  liighly 


368. — StroDgylocentrotns  DrobachienBis,  (p.  716 ;)  aide  view,  natural  size. 

269. — Asterias  aienicola,  (p. 718;)  dorsal  view,  somewhat  reduced. 

270. — OphiophoUs  aooleata,  (p.  719;)  dorsal  view,  about  one-half  natural  b: 
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EXPLAXATIO^'  or  PLATE  XXXVI. 


s  271.— Aurelia  tlavidula,  (p,  "23 ;)  upper  side,  aljout  one-fonrth  the  natural 
272.— Daet ylometra  qninquecirra,  (p.  724 ;)  lateralTiew,  oiic-fourth  the  natural 
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EXP]>AN'ATIOX  OF  PLATK  XXXVII. 


E  375.— Zygodactyla  Giicnlamliea,  fp.  T39  ;>  profile  view,  one-liiilf  natural  siz-ti, 
276.— lion  gain  villia  supercUiaris,  (p.  733 ;)  a  branch,  much  enlarged. 
277.— Pennaria  tiarella,  (p.  735 ;)  a  branch,  natural  size. 
278.^The  same ;  one  of  the  hydroi<ls,  with  ineduaic,  buils  developing  at  the 

base  of  the  proboscis. 
in'O.— Sertnlaria  pDmUa,  (p.  733 ;)  part  of  a  colony  on  a  frond  of  sea-weed 

natnriil  size. 
280.— Sertularia  argentea,  fp.  739;)  a  branch  bearing  reproductive  capanlea 

(pooothcciB,)  with  the  soft  parts  removed,  much  enlarged. 
231.— Obeiia  coniniiasnralis,  (p.  728;)  a  branch  bearing  hydroids  and  one 

female  gonothuca,  much  enlarged. 


rea  av.'i  .mil  ai!l  wore  copieil  from  A.  & 
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Plate  XXXVII. 
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EXPLAXATIOX  OF  PLATE  XXXYTIT. 


E  28ii.— ITyliiKjcjuoii  piolifor,  (p,  736  ;)  natiir.al  si^e,  tbo  liead  seuii  froni  tlio  back 
Bide. 

283.— Aleyonium  caraeum,  (p.  737  ;)  three  of  tlie  polyps  fully  espaniled,  much 
enlarged. 

284. — Sagartia  leucolena,  (p.  738 ;)  natural  size,  in  expansion,  Irat  the  tentacles 
are  not  ful!^  extended ;  the  *  indicates  the  loui>  odd  tentacle. 

28'i, — HaJocampa  producta,  (p.  7:18 ;)  natural  size,  well  expanded,  but  the  body 
may  be  mnch  more  elongated. 

286. — EpizoanthiiB  Americanus,  (p.  740  )  a  ny  wh  h  had  completely  cov- 
ered and  absorbed  a  shell  oc  up  d  yah  rmit-crab,  (Eupaj:;uma 
puliescens,)  ■which  still  lived  w   hin    h      a  the  polyps  are  not 

expanded,  natural  size. 

287. — The  same;  one  of  the  polyps  in  full  spans   n  na    ral  size. 

re  aea  waecnpifd  fmm  L.  Ajrasalzj  agfi  is  fiiim  ti   Am      eanl.       ra     t,ilravfn  livE.  S.  Moise^ 
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